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TOROUATO  TASSO 

t 1544-1 595) 
BY  J.  BINGHAM 

HHSpHE  most  prominent  literary  figure  of  the  last  balf  of  the  six- 
SpfS^I  teenth  century*  and  the  last  of  the  great  four  Italian  poeta* 

MSKw  — familiarly  called,  the  world  over,  nicrely  *Tasso,*  though 
his  father  Bernardo  Tasso  was  a  poet  of  some  distinction,  and  is  still 
read,—  was  born  under  the  soft  breezes  and  among  the  oranpe  nnd 
lemon  groves  of  Sorrento,  the  very  ancient  Roman  watering-place 
standing  on  the  high  rocks  which  botmd  the  Bay  of  Naples  to  the 
south.  The  house  in  which  he  was  bora,  and  the  rocky  foimdations 
on  which  it  stood,  luivc-  long  since  been  washed  away  by  the  dashing 
waves  from  the  north;  but  may  stil!  be  seen  thrnuirh  the  clear  water 
below  the  cliff  on  which  stands  to-day  the  ^Vlbergu  del  Ta&so.  His 
sister  Cornelia's  house — his  frequent  refuge  during  all  his  troubled 
life,  for  refreshment  and  comfort,  and  whither  especially  in  his  last 
great  distress,  when  he  broke  away  from  his  imprisonment,  he  fled  in 
tin*  disguise  of  a  shepherd  and  found  solace  in  a  sister's  unchanging 
love — is  still  pointed  out. 

His  life  —  drawn  from  a  strain  of  nobiiity,  and  always  passed 
among  the  great — began,  advanced,  and  ended,  in  troubled  splendor. 
Bernardo  Tasso«  while  holding  office  near  the  person  of  the  then 
Prince  of  Salerno,  Ferrante  Sanseverino,  met  and  married  at  Naples  a 
Indy  of  the  Neapolitan  nobility,  Porzia  de"  Rossi. —  a  family  orip^inally 
from  Pistoia.  Her  first  child  was  a  daughter.  Cornelia;  her  second,  a 
boy  baby,  Torquato,  which  died  a  few  days  after  birth ;  her  third,  a 
son  who  received  the  name  of  the  babe  that  died,  and  became  our 
illustrious  Torquato. 

The  family  at  the  time  were  in  a  kind  of  retreat  at  Sorrento, 
whither  t!:e  fatlier  bar;  fleci  from  the  eoiut  at  Salerno,  lor  the  quiet 
of  study  and  for  completing  a  poem  he  was  then  composing.  But  at 
the  time  of  our  poet's  birth — the  iith  of  March.  1544 — he  was  not  at 
home,  being  in  response  to  his  official  duty  at  the  War  in  Piedmont! 

and  afterward  attending  upon  his  royal  master  in  the  N<  t1  nds, 
where  the  terms  of  peace  were  negotiating.  Retuminpr  to  Ins  iiome, 
the  father  saw  for  the  first  time -r- in  January  1545,  llie  child  being 
then  ten  months  old — the  baby  which  was  to  bring  such  renown 
and  such  misery  to  his  hottse. 
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The  retreat  in  Sorrento  cuntinued  till  1550.   Here  the  Httle  boy 

L-njoycd  tlie  care  of  a  mi>st  affectionate  ami  exemplary  motlu  r;  ihe 
instrtietion  of  the  learned  chaplain  «»f  rhv  •'.unily.  iJon  Ciiuvainti 
d'Angelu2io;  and  above  aii,  ihc  devoted  aiiention  of  his  wise  ai:d 
brilliant  father.  But  in  Torquato's  sixth  year,  the  father— ha\-ing 
in  conoectioa  with  his  princely  master  fallen  into  the  disfavor  of 
Spain,  on  matters  eoncernin;;^  the  Inquisition  —  was  oblijjfed  to  flee. 
TTe  bein);  unable  to  take  liis  family  with  hiin,  — having^  lost  his  '»wn 
fortune  by  confiscation,— tlie  family  was  transferred  to  Naples  to 
exist  upon  the  mother's  dower.  In  the  loving  care  of  his  excellent 
mother.  Torquato  attended  the  Jesuit  schools,  lately  established  there, 
for  four  years  lonijer:  making  imder  these  skillful  masters  astonish- 
ing progress  in  the  Latin  and  (Ireek  languages.  In  his  tenth  year 
thv  dower,  by  some  ficti<^n  of  law,  was  virtua'lv  'Tvoked.  The  family 
means  having  now  utterly  vanished,  Turqualo  was  scut  to  Rome  to 
share  the  exile  of  the  father:  the  mother  and  Cornelia  took  refugee 
in  the  convent  of  San  Pesto.  The  separation  of  the  mother  and  little 
son  was  heart-rending  to  both.  From  the  effects  of  it  the  mother 
died  ir.  the  convent  two  years  later,  and  Tasso  to  his  dying  day 
never  recovered.  He  refers  to  it  t'tir^v  years  afterwards  in  tearful 
words  in  the  *  Ode  to  the  Kiver  Mctciuro.  *  some  stanzas  of  which 
are  given  at  the  end  of  this  article.  At  the  death  of  the  mother, 
Cornelia  was  transferred  to  the  care  of  an  uncle.    She  was  married 

early,  with  no  dowry  but  her  gtjodncss,  aecomjjlishments,  and  beauty, 
to  Marzio  Sersale.  a  gentleman  of  Sorrento,  of  good  famiiv  but  >  t 
slender  turtune.  Husband  and  wife  were  worthy  people,  and  passed 
tiieir  lives  happily  together. 

At  Rome,  under  the  care  of  his  father  and  the  best  teachers.  Tor- 
quato continued  to  miike  the  nu>st  remarkable  progress  in  study.  In 
liis  thirteenth  year,  having  alri-ady  mastered  the  Latin  and  Greek 
languages,  he  was  t>r>tered  a  student  at  the  I'niversitv  o*'  Padua:  and 
at  seventeen  gra<iuatcd  with  honors  in  the  lour  departments  of  Civil 
Law.  Canon  Law,  Theology,  and  Philosophy. 

Duriufir  these  years,  however,  he  had  devoted  himself  with  an 
intense  and  loving  zeal  to  poetry;  '*  in  stolen  hours."  as  he  says,  and 
certainly  to  the  strong  disapproval  of  his  father.  liefore  graduation 
at  Padua  he  visited  and  studied  at  various  universities  of  northern 
Italy;  and  especially  at  X'enice.  where  the  lather  was  then  residing; 
and  where,  in  its  musical  and  voluptuous  atmosphere,  his  literary 
opportunities  were  greatest  of  all  1  his  poetical  inspirations  stimu- 
lated by  poetical  associations  and  environments.  But  while  still  a  stu- 
dent at  Padua,  he  sent  to  his  father  at  \'enice  the  manuscript  of  his 
'  Rmaldo  * ;  an  epic  poem,  having  tor  material  the  legends  of  Charle- 
magne and  the  Moors.   In  irresistible  admiration  of  the  production. — 
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and  fortified  by  the  jud.rmcnt  of  the  best  critics  of  the  day,  who 
declared  it  to  be  a  marveious  work  for  one  so  young. —  the  father 
now  laid  aside  the  former  disapproval  of  his  sop's  poetical  studies, 
and  gladly  permitted  the  poem  to  be  pttblished  at  Venice  in  1563, 
before  the  young  poet  had  completed  his  eighteenth  year. 

It  was  received  with  unmeasured  applause ;  and  the  young  author 
was  sof>n  known  thrfnicrhmtt  Italy  iiv  the  nmie  of  Tassino  *our  dear 
little  Tasso).    From  this  int»ment  his  fame  was  assured.    The  father 

foresaw  and  predicted,  with  iindJsgoised  exaltation,  the  coming  glory 
of  bis  son:  and  it  was  evident  to  all  that  a  new  star  of  the  first 

magnitude  had  arisen  in  the  linnaiiu-m  .^f  letters.  Torqiiato  rerasined 
for  three  years  more  (till  he  should  reacli  nis  majority)  at  Padtm. 
Bologna,  Mantua,  and  other  universities,  rcmtinuing  the  most  diligent 
study  of  philosophy,  rhetoric,  and  poetry.  The  father  then,  notwith- 
standing the  bitter  experiences  of  his  own  life  in  connecting  his  for* 
tune  with  the  favor  of  princes,  consented  that  his  son  should  enter 
upon  the  via  dolorosa  of  the  courtier. 

The  fame  of  'Riiiaklo*  easily  obtained  for  him  access  to  the  court 
of  Ferrara,  first  as  a  gentleman  in  the  suite  of  the  Prince  Cardinal 
Luigi  d'Este  (^with  whom  he  made  his  celebrated  jourtiey  to  France, 
where  he  gained  the  lifelong  and  fmitful  friendship  of  the  King. 
Charles  IX..  and  of  the  great  Ronsard.  the  then  favorite  and  laureate 
of  the  Freiiehi:  afterward  and  most  important  of  all.  as  attache  to 
A  l)honso  II  .  brother  of  the  Cardinal  and  reigning  Duke  of  Ferrara. 
Nothing  couid  be  mure  splendid  and  gay  than  the  beginning  of  this 
courtly  career.  He  was  caressed  by  the  dnke,  assigned  beantilul  lodg- 
ings  and  an  ample  pension,  and  exempted  from  any  specified  duties, 
in  order  that  he  might  in  leisure  and  tranquillity  finish  the  great 
poem  on  which  it  was  known  that  he  had  been  alreadv  some  years 
engaged;  and  for  which,  in  the  young  poet's  mind,  the  *  Rtnaldo  *  had 
been  only  a  tentative  precixrsor.  He  was  welcomed  by  the  sisters  of 
the  dnke,  Lncretia  and  Eleonora,  and  by  the  ladies  of  the  court:  and 
was  admitted  by  them  into  great  familiarity. 

After  five  years  of  such  stimulated  labor  on  his  great  poem,  Tasso 
took  a  recess  of  two  months;  and  in  this  playtime,  wrote  ft>r  the 
amusement  of  the  great  ladies  the  pastoral  drama  *Aminta,* — ^a  poem 
of  such  beauty  that  if  he  had  written  nothing  else,  it  would  have 
made  his  name  immortal.  It  was  represented,  at  the  expense  of  the 
duke,  with  the  greatest  spli  n  l  r.  and  received  with  enormotis  ^lat. 
It  i<  a  play  of  five  r.'^ts  in  hi  iv  k  verse,  varying  from  five  to  eleven 
syllables,  with  intervening  choru.ses;  a  translation  of  one  of  the  most 
celebrated  of  which  —  'The  (iolden  Age*  —  is  given  at  the  end  of  this 
article.  The  theme,  indeed,  is  not  new. — a  y(ning  girl  averse  to  love, 
who.  conquered  finally  by  the  proofs  of  fidelity  and  sacrifice  exhibitjBd 
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toward  her  by  her  lover,  conseiits  to  espoose  hisn.  But  tiie  perfect 
construction  of  the  story,  the  exquisite  conceit  never  exceeding  pas> 

toral  simplicity,  the  melody  of  the  verse,  the  fascinating  expression 
of  affection,  met  with  such  favor  from  the  ag'e,  that  many  editions 
in  Italy  and  several  translations  into  the  Romance  languages  followed 
in  quick  succession.  From  the  great  difficulty  of  transfusing  its  soft- 
flowing  m^odies  into  the  Gothic  and  Germanic  speech,  it  has  been 
but  little  translated  and  little  known  in  the  North. 

During  the  ten  years  of  such  glittering'  fortune,  he  at  last  brought 
to  a  conchision  his  magnificent  poem  on  the  great  Crusade.  Almost 
from  this  moment  began  the  sad  series  of  sorrows,  suspicions,  neglect, 
imprisonment,  and  untold  miseries,  which  from  now  on  overshadowed 
his  life  with  ever^ncreasing  gloom.  Many  times  he  left  the  court 
and  wandered  throi^b  Italy;  but  an  irresistible  force  Always  brought 
him  back  to  Ferrara.  Discontent  at  a  less  welcome  reception  there 
than  formerly  (or  the  fantusies  of  a  growing  insanity)  led  him  into 
such  extravagances,  even  towards  the  ladies  and  the  very  princesses, 
that  the  duke  shut  him  up  as  a  lunatic  in  the  Hospital  of  St.  Anna. 
In  this  dreary  abode  (a  shocking  cell,  said  to  be  that  occupied  by  him, 
is  still  shown),  surrounded  by  the  most  appalling  sights  and  sounds 
of  human  misery,  he  was  for  more  than  pcven  years — 1579-86 — con- 
fined, notwithstanding  the  most  urgent  mterccssions  of  the  princesses 
and  of  some  of  the  most  eminent  persons  in  Italy  for  his  liberation. 
In  this  gloomy  period  were  written  numberless  letters  still  preserved 
for  their  literary  value,  a  book  of  Classic  Dialogues  of  octreme  de> 
gance,  a  book  of  ^Toral  Discourses,  a  large  part  of  more  than  a  thou- 
sand sonnets,  and  admirable  replies  to  the  assailants  of  his  epic.  His 
now  published  works  fill  more  than  thirty  volumes. 

Tasso,  liberated  at  last  through  the  continued  pressure  of  the 
intercessions  of  his  friends, — and  especially  by  that  <^  Vincenso 
Gonzaga,  the  enlightened  and  generous  Duke  of  Mantua,  the  Maece- 
nas of  his  age,  left  Ferrara  forever  He  now  resided  for  a  time  at 
Mantua,  at  i  hMeiice,  at  Naples  (his  sister  at  Sorrento  died  two  years 
after  bis  liberation,  but  before  his  arrival  at  Naples),  and  finally  found 
a  welcome  and  repose  under  the  shade  of  the  ^holy  keys.*  He  was 
now  protected  by  the  Princes  Aldobrandini;  especially  by  the  Cardinal 
Cinzio.  and  by  his  uncle  Pope  Clement  VIII.  This  pontiff,  proud  to 
have  for  his  guest  the  world-renowned  songster  of  *  La  Gerusalctnme.* 
was  preparing  for  him  the  laurel  crown;  when  poor  Tasso,  worn  out 
at  last  by  his  intolerable  vexations  and  miseries,  died  on  the  35th 
of  April,  1595.  an  eminently  Christian  death, — clasping  the  crucifix, 
and  with  the  words  *Into  thy  hands,  O  Lord,*  on  his  lips.  The 
"rell  "  in  which  ho  lived  and  passed  away  —  a  large  and  comfortable 
room  in  the  convent  of  St.  Onofrio.  near  St.  Peter's,  on  the  brow  of 
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Janiciiliim  —  is  now  sacredly  preserved;  and  contains  a  bust  of  the 
poet  taken  from  a  waxen  cast,  his  autograph,  his  inkstand  and  pens, 
the  chair  in  which  he  used  to  sit,  the  crucifix — an  heirloom  of  his 
father's — before  whidi  he  made  his  devotioiiB»  and  many  otiier  me- 
mentos of  his  early  and  later  days. 

His  funeral  honors  were  unique,  and  paralleled  only  by  those  of 
Petrarch.  Robed  in  a  Roman  toga,  and  crowned  with  the  laurel 
wreath  he  was  to  have  received  in  life,  the  body  was  borne  by  torch- 
light throngh  the  principal  streets  of  Rome»  amidst  thousands  crowd- 
ing to  catch  a  last  look  at  the  features  of  the  dead.  The  body  was 
interred,  according  to  his  desire,  in  a  chapel  of  the  Church  of  St. 
Onofrio.  A  third  successive  monutnent  (each  more  lavish  than  the 
piceedinpf).— mo5t  exquisitely  wrouj^hl  in  white  m.iti)le,  surtnmmted 
by  a  bust  of  the  poet,  and  inscribed  with  appropriate  verses  from  the 
great  poemt->- raised  by  Pope  Pins  IX.  in  i8$7,  now  glorifies  the  spot. 

Thongh  Tasso's  great  poem  was  from  the  first  received  by  most  of 
every  class  with  infinite  delight,  and  was  pronounced  by  all  Italy  the 
most  bcantihtl  epic  of  modern  times,  and  though  the  poet  himself 
could  not  but  know  that  it  had  gained  for  him  a  seat  in  the  first  rank 
of  literary  immortals,—  yet  the  adverse  criticisms  which  began  at  once 
and  continued  for  many  years  to  pour  in  upon  him,  added  gall  to  the 
overHowiTii;  cup  of  mingled  hiiiernesses  whiidi  he  was  forced  to  drink 
dtirinvr  all  his  later  years.  The  controversy  which  arose  amonj^  the 
Italian  literati  for  and  ai^amst  the  *  Gcrusalemmc '  occnpics  many 
volumes  of  Tassos  works;  and  although  he  did  not  accept  many  of 
the  objections  that  were  pressed  both  by  envious  foes  and  by  avowed 
friends,  he  was  compelled  to  admit  and  defend  himself  against  cer- 
tain  questionable  ornamentations  and  an  apparent  (and  to  the  critics 
of  that  day.  damning)  violation  of  the  "three  unities. •* 

*  Jerusalem  Delivered  *  obviously  contains  three  actions ;  but  two  so 
subordinated  to  the  principal,  that  they  all  seem  one.  This  principal 
subject  is  the  piotis  Geoffrey,  Duke  of  Lorraine,  who  leads  the  expe- 
dition to  Jerusalem:  resists  the  voluptuous  seductions  of  Armida; 
calms  the  oft-occurring  discords  of  his  own  army;  provides  against 
its  necessities,  as  from  time  to  time  they  arise;  obtains  from  God 
relief  for  its  thirst;  sends  to  recall  Rinaldo.  who  had  been  banished 
for  a  homidde.  and  by  means  of  htm,  overcomes  the  incantation  of 
the  forest,  and  supplies  material  for  his  engines.  He  fights  in  pc»> 
son  like  a  hero;  and  the  sacred  city  having  fallen,  and  the  war  with 
the  Kinp:  nf  E.tr>-pt  having  been  won,  he  pays  his  Conqueror's  vow  in 
the  temple  of  Delivered  Jerusalem. 

A  second  action  has  for  its  subject  Rinaldo  himself,  a  legendary 
character  among  the  ancestors  of  the  bouse  of  Este;  a  very  brave 
youth  who  runs  away  from  home  to  join  the  Crusaders.  Offended  in 
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his  a»mtr  pri»pre,  he  kills  the  haughty  Gemando,  his  fellow-soldier; 

and  to  psrape  thr  ppnalty.  forsakes  the  camp  and  sets  trer  the  Ou- 
.sucitii)*  champions  who  had  bei.-n  enslaved  by  the  sorceress  Arniida. 
lie  himself  afterwards  falls  into  the  power  ol  this  sorceress.  Geoffrey 
sends  to  liberate  him,  and  has  him  brought  back  to  the  camp^  In 
overcoming  the  incantation  of  the  forest,  and  in  slaying  the  fiercest 
enemies,  he  bears  a  principal  part  in  the  final  triumph. 

.\  third  acti<»n  is  hinged  on  Tancred. —  a  historic  character,  one 
of  the  principal  Normans  born  in  Italy, —  the  type  of  a  bold  and 
courteous  warrior:  who  is  enamored  of  Clorinda.  a  hostile  female 
warrior,  but  without  response  from  her.  He  has  a  duel  with  Argantes. 
ihc  tnightiest  of  the  Mussulman  champions,  and  comes  off  wonnded. 
The  beaiitiful  Knninia.  a  saved  princess  of  ct>iiquered  and  sacked 
Antioch,  once  his  prist)ner  and  nt)w  free  in  Jeru.salem,  impelled  !iy  a 
most  passioaate  love  goes  to  him  to  cure  him.  He,  through  her  dis- 
guise believing  that  she  is  Clorinda.  follows  her  steps,  and  is  left  a 
Slave  of  Armida.  Freed  from  Armida's  snares  with  her  other  vic- 
tims, by  the  prowess  of  Rinakhi.  he  returns  to  the  Camp.  He  after- 
wards by  mistake  kills  Clorinda  herself,  who  has  come  disguised  — 
in  armor  with  false  bearings  —  to  set  on  fire  a  wooden  tower  of  the 
Christians.  In  despair  he  meditates  suicide,  but  by  Peter  the  Her- 
mit is  persuaded  to  resignation.  In  the  final  and  successful  assault 
upon  Jerusalem,  having  been  cured  of  his  wounds  by  Erminia,  though 

still  weak  he  kills  Argantes.  and  contributes  bi»  full  Share  tO  the  ulti- 
mate triumph  of  the  Crusaders. 

I^sides  this,  the  "machinery"  of  the  poem  —  the  intervention  o£ 
the  supernatural — is  made  up  on  the  one  hand,  of  the  plots  of  every 
kind  which  Satan,  with  the  advice  and  aid  of  an  assembled  council 
of  demons,  prepares  against  the  Christians.  —  loves,  arms,  storms,  in- 
cantatittns;  on  the  other  hand,  of  the  miraculous  doings  of  the  angels, 
who  by  Divine  command  oppose  themselves  to  the  Infernal  king. 

Here  were  plainly  three  actions,  although  woven  into  one  unbroken 
and  indivisible  web;  and  three  heroes,  two  of  them  officially  snbordi-^ 
nated  to  Geoilrey,  but  not  inferior  to  him,  perhaps  even  his  superi- 
ors in  their  exploits.  This  multiplicity,  which  was  pleasing  to  the 
multitude  because  they  fnund  in  the  'Jerusalem*  almost  the  variety 
of  mmance.  did  not  seem  rhetorically  right  to  the  learned  critics, 
anil  .still  less  to  Tasso  himself.  First,  it  seemed  to  an  unjustiliable 
deforce  to  sacrifice  the  "unity  of  action.*  The  "unity  of  place*  as 
well  was  offended  in  making  Rinaldo  go  into  the  island  of  Armida. 
situ.itcd  on  the  extreme  boundary  of  the  world.  Still  fiin'ier.  -  i  many 
loves,  often  very  tenderly  describetl,  —  of  Christians  for  Armida.  of 
x\rmida  for  Rinaldo.  of  Tancred  for  Clorinda.  and  of  Erminia  for  Tan- 
cred,— were  adjudged  unsuited  to  the  gravity  M  the  heroic  poem  and 
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to  the  sanctity  of  the  arjjument.  Beyond  this,  the  dissatisfied  critics 
found  that  the  poet  had  wandered  too  far  from  the  facts  of  history; 
and  that  evea  liis  style  was  in  some  parts  matinered,  labored,  and 
dry,  and  in  others  had  an  overplus  of  lyric  ornamentation,  which  was 
nnsuited  to  epic  g^ravity. 

These  anf?  similar  censures,  piled  Tnonntain-hic^h  by  the  severe 
critirs.  from  Uh-  first  and  \or\^  afterwards,  i  i:  this  magnificent  and 
delighttui  poctn.  never  for  a  moment  persuaded  the  multitude  of 
readers:  but  alas,  it  did  persuade  Tasso  himself;  and  while  Italy  and 
all  Christendom  was  ringing  with  delight  and  applause  over  the  poem 
as  it  was,  the  distressed  anther  set  himself  in  the  last  years  of  his 

life  to  make  over  the  poem  He  began  with  the  very  title,  which 
had  been  criticizeil,  and  produced  the  *  Gerusalemuic  Conquistata  *  in 
twenty-four  books;  four  more  than  were  contained  in  the  ^Liberata,^ 
which  the  whole  world  has  nevertheless  gone  on  reading  and  applaud- 
ing, while  the  *  Conquistata  *  is  almost  forgotten.  How  far  the  world 
and  the  centuries  have  been  justified  in  their  own  delight  and  in  their 
applause  of  the  poet,  the  reader  will  be  surely  able  to  judge  for  him- 
self from  the  following  selections. 


PROM  < JERUSALEM  DELIVERED* 
The  Crusaders'  First  Sight  of  the  Holy  City 

THK  purple  morning  left  her  t  rims  >Tt  bed. 
And  donned  her  robe  of  pure  vermiiiun  hue; 
Her  amber  locks  she  crowned  with  roses  red. 
In  Eden's  flowery  gardens  gathered  new: 

When  throu'jrh  the  camp  a  murmur  shrill  was  spread; 

Arm.  arm!  they  cried;  arm,  .irni !  the  trumpets  blew; 
Their  merry  noise  prevents  the  joyful  blast: 
So  hum  small  bees,  before  their  swarms  they  cast. 

Th"-r  I  ,i[)taiTi  r-.iles  their  courage,  guides  their  heat. 

riieir  forwardness  he  .stays  with  gentle  rein: 
And  yet  more  easy,  haply,  were  the  feat 

To  stop  the  current  near  Charybdis's  main. 
Or  calm  the  blustering  winds  on  moimtains  great. 

Than  fierce  desires  of  warlike  hearts  restrain : 
He  rules  them  yet,  and  ranks  them  in  their  haste, 
For  well  he  knows  disordered  speed  makes  waste. 
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Feathered  their  thotij^hts,  their  feet  in  wintrs  were  di^ht; 

Swiftly  they  marched,  yet  were  not  tired  thereby, 
For  willing  minds  make  heaviest  burdens  light: 

Bat  when  the  gliding  sttii  was  mounted  blgh, 
Jerusalem,  behold,  appeared  in  sight. 

Jerusalem  they  view,  they  see,  they  spy; 
Jerusalem  with  merry  noise  they  ir''t"<-'t. 
With  joyful  shouts*  and  acclamations  sweet. 

As  when  a  troop  of  jolly  sailors  row. 

Some  new-found  land  and  country  to  descry; 

Through  dangerous  seas  and  under  stars  unlcnciwn. 
Thrall  to  the  faithless  waves  and  trothless  sky; 

If  once  the  wished  shore  begin  to  show. 
They  all  salute  it  with  a  joyful  cry. 

And  each  to  other  show  the  land  in  haste. 

Foi^ettittg  quite  their  pains  and  perils  past. 

To  that  dcli;<ht  which  their  first  sight  did  breed, 
That  pleased  so  the  secret  of  their  thought, 

A  deep  repentance  did  forthwith  succeed. 

That  reverend  fear  and  trembling  with  it  brought. 

Scantly  they  duTSt  their  feeble  e^'es  dispread 

Upon  that  town  where  Christ  was  sdld  and  bought, 

Where  for  our  sins  he.  faultless,  suffered  pain. 

There  where  he  died,  and  where  he  lived  again. 

Soft  words,  low  speech,  deep  sobs,  sweet  sighs,  salt  tears, 

Rose  from  their  breasts,  with  joy  and  pleasure  mixt; 
For  thus  fares  he.  the  Lord  aright  that  fears,— 

l-ear  on  devotion,  joy  on  faith  is  fixt; 
Such  noise  their  passions  make,  as  when  one  hears 

The  hoarse  sea-waves  roar  hollow  rocks  betwixt; 
Or  as  the  wind  in  hoults  and  shady  greaves 
A  murmur  makes  among  the  boughs  and  leaves. 

Their  naked  feet  trod  on  the  dusty  way, 

Following  th*  ensample  of  their  zealous  gtiide: 
Their  scarfs,  their  crests,  their  plumes,  and  feathers  gay. 

They  qnickly  doft  and  willing  laid  aside: 
Their  inr)!ten  hearts  their  wonted  pride  allay. 

Along  their  watery  cheeks  warm  tears  down  slide; 
And  then  such  secret  speech  as  this  they  ttsed. 
While  to  himself  each  one  himself  accused:-- 
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•Flower  of  goodness,  root  »if  lastiojf  bliss. 

Thou  well  of  life,  whose  streams  were  purple  blood 
That  flowed  here,  to  cleanse  the  foul  amiss 

Of  sinftil  man, —  behold  this  brinish  flood. 
That  from  my  melting  heart  distilled  is; 

Reoeive  in  gree  these  tears,  O  Lord  so  good: 
For  never  wretch  with  sin  so  overgone 
Had  fitter  time  or  greater  cause  to  moan.* 

TniiiBlatioD  of  Bdwaxd  ffsli&z. 


Episode  of  Olindo  and  Sophroma 

[An  imaj^  nf  the  Virpn'n  >farv  is  .stolen  from  one  of  Ifie  Christian  churches, 
and  set  up  in  tbo  royal  mosque.  The  statue  is  stolen.  The  Moslem^  king, 
attable  to  discover  tlw  thlef«  threatens  to  aiassacre  all  his  CbitotiaD  subjects. 
Sopibroaia,  a  yonng  Christian  lady  of  great  beauty  and  virtue,  willing  to  sacri- 
fice herself  fnr  her  people,  arcnsc?  her';rlf  to  the  king  the  thief,  and  is 
ordered  to  be  burnt  alive.  Her  lover  Oliado  contradicts  ber,  declares  himself 
the  perpetrator,  and  wishes  to  sttfEer  in  her  stead.  They  are  hodi  homtd, 
naked  and  back  to  back,  to  the  same  stahe  The  dames  are  kindled;  but  by 
the  arrival  of  Clorinda  they  nre  saved,  and  married  in  the  presenoe  of  the 
crowd  of  spectators  on  the  spot] 

AMONG  them  dwelt,  her  parents'  joy  and  pleasure. 
A  maid  whose  fruit  was  ripe,  not  over-yeared; 
Her  beauty  was  her  Tiot-estcemed  treasure. — 
The  field  of  love,  with  plow  of  virtue  eared. 
Her  labor  goodness,  godliness  her  leisure; 

Her  honse  the  heaven  by  this  full  moon  aye  cleared.^ 
For  there,  from  lover's  eyes  withdrawn,  alone 
With  virgin  beams  this  spotless  Cinthia  shone. 

Bnt  what  availed  her  resolution  chaste. 

Whose  soberest  looks  were  whetstones  to  desire? 
Nor  love  consents  that  iK-atity's  field  lie  waste: 

Her  visage  set  Olindo's  heart  on  tire. 
O  subtle  love!  a  thousand  wles  thou  hast. 

By  htmible  suit,  by  service,  or  by  hire. 
To  win  a  maiden's  hold;— a  thing  soon  done, 
For  nature  framed  all  women  to  be  won. 

Sophronia  she,  Olindo  hight  the  youth. 

Both  of  one  town,  both  in  one  faith  were  taught: 

She  fair. —  he  full  of  faashfnlness  and  truth. 

Loved  much,  hoped  little,  and  desirM  naught; 
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He  durst  not  speak,  by  suit  to  purchase  mth,— 

She  saw  not,  marked  not,  wist  not  what  he  soujrht; 
.   Thus  loved,  thus  served  he  long,  but  nut  regarded. — 
Unseen,  unmarked,  unpitied,  unrewarded. 

To  her  came  message  of  the  murderment, 

Wherein  her  guiltless  friends  should  hopeless  serve. 

She  that  was  noble,  wise,  as  fair  and  gent. 

Cast  h<iw  she  might  their  harn;i(S'<  lives  preserve: 
2eal  was  the  spring  whence  flowed  her  haruiinent. 

From  maiden's  shame  yet  was  she  loth  to  swerve: 
Yet  had  her  courage  ta'en  so  sure  a  hold. 
That  boldness  shamefast  shame  had  made  her  bold. 

And  forth  she  went,-  a  shop  for  nierehandise. 

Full  of  rich  stuff,  but  none  for  sale  exposed: 
A  veil  obscured  the  sunshine  of  her  eyes. 

The  rose  within  herself  her  sweetness  closed. 
Bach  ornament  about  her  seemly  lies. 

By  curious  chanee  or  eareless  art  comp<ised : 
For  what  she  most  neglects,  most  curious  prove, — 
So  beauty's  helped  by  nature,  heaven,  and  love. 

Admired  of  all.  on  went  this  noble  maid 

Until  the  presence  of  the  king  she  gained; 

Nor  for  he  swelled  with  ire  was  she  afraid. 

But  his  fierce  wrath  with  fearless  grace  sustained. 

*  I  come,*  quoth  she.—  *  but  be  thine  anger  stayed. 

And  causeless  rage  'gainst  faultless  souls  restrained.*^ 

I  come  to  show  t^ee  and  to  b-  nj  thee,  both, 

The  wight  whose  fact  hath  made  thy  heart  so  wrt>th.*' 

Her  modest  boldness,  and  that  lightning  ray 

Which  her  sweet  beattty  streamed  on  his  face. 
Had  strook  the  prince  with  wonder  and  dismay. 

Changed  his  cheer  and  cleared  his  moody  grace. 
That  had  her  eyes  disposed  their  looks  to  play. 

The  king  had  snarM  been  in  love's  strong  lace: 
By  wayward  beauty  doth  not  fancy  move; 
A  frown  forbids,  a  smile  engendereth  love. 

It  was  amazement,  wonder,  and  delight. 

Although  not  love,  that  moved  his  cruel  sense. 

•Tell  on,*  quoth  he:  "unfold  the  chance  aright; 
Thy  people's  lives  I  grant  for  recompense.* 
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Then  she:  **  Behold  the  faiilter  here  in  si^ht: 

This  b;n!(l  committed  that  supposed  offense; 
It  took  llu-  image;  mine  that  fault,  that  fact. 
Mine  be  the  glor>v  of  that  virtuous  act." 

This  spotless  lamb  thus  offered  up  her  blood 
To  savf  the  rest  of  Christ's  selected  fold: 

O  noble  lu'!  was  ever  truth  so  vr<»od  ? 

Blest  be  the  lips  that  such  a  icasing  lold. 

Thoughtful  awhile  remained  the  tyrant  wood; 
His  native  wrath  he  *gan  a  space  withhold. 

And  said,  "That  thou  discover  soon.  I  will. 

What  aid.  what  counsel  hadst  thou  in  that  ill?" 

*My  lofty  thoughts."  she  answered  him,  "envied 
Another's  hand  should  work  my  high  desire; 

The  thirst  of  glory  can  no  partner  bide: 

With  mine  own  <t  lt'  T  did  al  -ne  conspire." 

"On  thee  alone."  the  tyrant  tlu  ii  replied, 

**  Shall  fall  the  vengeance  ot  my  wrath  and  ire.* 

•*Tis  just  and  right,*  quoth  she:  *I  yield  consent, — 

Mine  be  the  honor,  mine  the  punishment.* 

The  wretch,  of  new  enratfeil  at  the  same. 

Asked  where  she  hid  the  imajje  so  conveyed: 
•Not  hid,**  quoth  she,  "but  quite  eonsiuned  with  flame. 

The  idol  is  of  that  eternal  maid; 
For  so  at  least  I  have  preserved  the  same 

With  hands  profane  from  being  eft  betrayed. 
My  lord,  the  thing  thus  stolen  demand  no  more: 
Here  see  the  thief,  that  scorneth  death  therefor. 

*And  yet  no  theft*  was  this;  yours  was  the  sin: 

I  Iir(ii:,t(ht  ag^n  what  you  unjustly  took.* 
This  heard,  the  tyrant  did  for  rn'^c  he-j^in 

To  whet  his  teeth,  and  bend  his  frowning  look; 
No  pity,  youth,  fairness  no  grace  could  win; 

Joy,  comfort,  hope,  the  virgin  all  forsook; 
Wrath  killed  remorse,  vengeance  stopped  mercy's  breath. 
Love's  thrall  to  hate,  and  beanty  slave  to  death. 

Ta  cn  wii^  the  damsel,  and  without  remorse; 

The  king  condemned  her,  guiltless,  to  the  fire; 
Her  veil  and  mantle  plucked  they  of!  by  force, 

And  bound  her  tender  arms  in  twisted  wire; 
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Duml)  was  this  silver  dove,  while  from  her  corse 
These  htincrry  kites  plucked  off  her  rich  attire: 

And  for  somc-ckal  perplexed  was  her  sprite. 
Her  damask  late  now  changed  to  purest  white. 

The  news  of  this  mishap  spread  far  and  near: 

The  pef^T^ile  r;m,  hoih  young  and  old.  to  gsse: 
Ulindo  also  ran,  and  gan  to  fear 

His  lady  was  some  partner  in  this  case: 
But  when  he  found  her  bound,  stripped  from  her  gear. 

And  vile  tormentors  ready  saw  in  place. 
He  broke  the  throng,  and  into  present  hrast. 
And  thus  bespoke  the  king  in  rage  and  haste: — 

*Not  so,  not  so  this  girl  shall  bear  away 
From  me  the  honor  of  so  noble  feat: 
She  dnrst  not.  did  not,  coold  not*  so  convey 

The  massy  substance  of  that  idol  great; 
What  sleight  had  she  the  wardens  to  betray  ? 

What  strength  to  heave  the  goddess  rroni  her  seat  ? 
No,  no,  my  lord,  she  sails  but  with  my  wind.* 
(Ah,  thus  he  loved,  yet  was  his  love  unkind!) 

He  added  further,  ""Where  the  shining  glass 
Lets  in  the  light  amid  your  temple's  side. 

By  broken  byways  did  I  inward  pass. 

And  in  that  window  made  a  postern  wide: 

Nor  shall  therefore  the  ill-advisM  lass 

Usurp  the  glory  should  this  fact  betide; 

Mine  be  these  bnnds,  mine  be  these  flames  so  pore,— 

Oh,  glorious  death,  more  glorious  sepulture.* 

Sophronia  raised  her  modest  loots  from  ground. 

And  on  her  lover  bent  her  eyesight  mild:  — 
*  Tell  me  what  fury,  what  conceit  unsound, 

Presenteth  here  to  death  so  sweet  a  child? 
Is  not  in  me  sufficient  courage  found 

To  bear  the  anger  of  this  tyrant  wild  t 
Or  hath  fond  love  thy  heart  so  overgone  ? 
Wooldst  thou  not  live,  not  let  me  die  alone?* 

Thus  spake  the  nymph,  yet  spake  but  to  the  wind; 
She  could  not  alter  his  well-setUed  thought: 

Oh.  miracle!  oh,  strife  of  wondrous  kind! 

Where  love  and  virtue  such  contention  wrought 
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Where  deatli  the  victor  had  for  meed  assigned, 

Their  own  neglect  each  other's  safety  sought; 
But  thtis  the  kiiv-C  was  more  provoket]  lu  ire,— 
Their  strife  tor  beliows  served  to  anger  lire. 

He  thinks  (such  thoughts  self-guiltiness  finds  out) 

They  scorned  his  power,  and  therefore  scorned  the  pain: 

*Nay,  nay,"*  qnoth  he;  "let  be  your  strife  and  doobt 
You  both  shall  win,  and  lit  reward  obtain.* 

With  that  the  serjeant  bent  the  young  man  stout, 
And  hound  him  likewise  in  a  worthless  chain, 

Then  hadk  to  hack  fast  to  a  stake  both  ties.— 

Two  harmless  turtles,  dight  for  sacrifice. 

About  the  pile  of  fagots,  sticks,  and  hay, 

The  bellows  raised  the  newly  kindled  flame. 
When  thus  OHndo.  in  a  dolefnl  lay. 

Begun  too  late  his  bootless  plaints  to  frame:  — 
*Be  these  the  bonds?  is  this  the  hoped-for  day 

Should  join  tne  to  this  long-desired  dame  ? 
Is  this  the  tire  alike  should  burn  our  hearts? 
Ah!  hard  reward  for  lovers'  kind  deserts! 

•Far  other  flames  and  botuls  kind  liters  prove, 
For  thus  our  fortune  casts  the  ha])less  die: 

Death  hath  exchanged  again  his  shafts  witli  love. 
And  Cupid  thus  lets  borrowed  arrows  fly. 

O  Hymen,  say,  what  fury  doth  thee  move 
To  lend  thy  lamps  to  light  a  tragedy  ? 

Yet  this  contents  me.-   that  I  die  for  thee: 

Thy  flames,  not  mine,  ray  death  and  torment  be. 

^Yet  happy  were  my  death,  mine  ending  blest. 

My  torments  easy,  full  of  sweet  delight. 
If  this  I  conid  obtain,    that  breast  to  breast 

Thy  bosom  mit^ht  reci'ive  niy  yielded  sprite; 
And  thine  with  it,  in  heaven's  pure  clothing  drest. 

Through  clearest  skies  might  take  united  flight.* 
Thus  he  complained,  whom  gently  she  reproved. 
And  sweetly  spake  him  thus,  that  so  her  loved:— 

«  Far  other  plaints,  dear  friend,  tears  and  laments, 
The  time,  the  place,  and  our  estates  require: 

Think  on  thy  sins,  which  man*s  old  foe  presents 
Before  that  Judge  that  quites  each  soul  his  hire; 

XXV— ^ 
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For  His  name  suffer,  for  no  puio  torments 

Him  whose  just  prayers  to  His  throne  aspire. 
Behold  the  heayens:  thither  thine  eyesig^ht  hend; 
Thy  lookSk  sighs,  tears,  for  intercessors  send.*^ 

The  pagans  loud  cried  out  to  God  and  man. 

The  ChristianB  monmed  in  silent  lamentation: 
The  tyrant's  se1f»  a  thing  unnsed,  hegan 

To  feel  his  heart  relent  with  mere  compassion; 

But  not  disposed  to  ruth  or  mercy  than. 

Tie  spt  f!  him  thence,  home  to  his  habitation: 
Sophronia  stood,  not  grieved  nor  discontented; 
By  all  that  saw  her,  but  herself,  lamented. 

The  lovers,  standing  in  this  doleful  wise, 

A  warrior  bold  v.n'vnres  approached  near, 
In  uncouth  arms  yciad,  and  stransre  disguise. 

From  countries  far  but  new  aiTived  there: 
A  savage  tigress  on  her  helmet  lies, — 

The  famous  badge  Clorinda  nsed  to  bear: 
That  wonts  in  every  warlike  stonr  to  win. 
By  which  bright  sign  well  known  was  that  fair  inn. 

She  scorned  the  arts  these  seely  women  use; 

Another  thought  her  nobler  humor  fed: 
Her  lofty  hand  would  of  itself  refuse 

To  tonch  the  dainty  needle  or  nice  thread; 

She  hated  cluun1)ers.  closets,  secret  mews. 

And  in  broad  licids  preserved  her  maidenhead: 

Proud  were  her  loolcs.  yet  sweet,  though  stem  and  stoat; 
Her  dame,  a  dove,  thus  brought  an  eagle  out. 

While  she  was  young,  she  used  with  tender  hand 
The  foaming  steed  with  froarie  bit  to  steer; 

To  tilt  and  tourney,  wrestle  in  the  sand. 
To  leave  with  speed  Atlanta  swift  arreare: 

Through  forests  wild  and  unfrequented  land 

To  chase  the  lion.  boar,  or  mjrcred  bear; 
The  satvrs  rough,  the  faims  and  fairies  wild. 
She  chased  oft.  oft  took,  and  oft  beguiled. 

This  lusty  lady  came  from  Persia  late: 

She  with  the  Christians  had  encountered  eft. 

And  in  their  flesh  had  opened  many  a  ,i;aie 

By  which  their  faithful  souls  their  bodies  lefL 
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Her  eye  at  first  preasented  her  the  state 

Of  these  poor  souls,  of  hope  and  help  bereft; 
Greedy  to  know,  a?  in  the  mind  m  Tiian, 
Their  cause  of  death,  swift  to  the  fire  she  ran. 

The  people  made  her  room,  and  on  them  twain 
Her  piercing  eyes  their  fiery  weapons  dart: 

Silent  >lie  saw  the  one.  the  othor  plain,— 
The  weaker  body  lodj^cd  the  nobler  heart; 

Yet  him  she  saw  lament  as  ii  his  pain 

Were  grief  and  sorrow  for  another's  smart» 

And  her  keep  silent  so  as  if  her  eyes 

Dmnb  orators  were  to  entreat  the  skies. 

Clorinda  changed  to  rath  her  warlike  mood; 

Few  rilver  drops  her  vermeil  cheeks  depaint: 
Her  sorrow  was  for  her  that  speechless  stood. 

Her  silence  more  prevailed  than  his  complaint. 

She  asked  an  apred  man,  seemed  s^rave  and  ^'ood. 

"Come,  say  me,  sire,"  quote  she,  "what  hard  constraint 
Would  murder  here  love  s  queen  and  beauty's  kmg  ? 
What  fault  or  fate  doth  to  this  death  them  bring?"* 

Thus  she  inquired,  and  answer  short  he  gave. 
But  sucli  ;is  all  the  chance  at  large  disclosed: 

She  wondered  at  the  case,  the  virgin  brave. 
That  both  were  guiltless  of  the  fault  supposed; 

Her  noble  thought  cast  how  she  might  them  save. 
The  means  on  suit  or  battie  she  reposed; 

Quick  to  the  fire  ^he  ran.  and  q'.icnched  it  out, 

And  thus  bespake  the  Serjeants  and  the  rout:— 

*Be  there  not  one  among  yon  all  that  dare 
In  this  your  hateful  office  aught  proceed. 

Till  I  return  frum  court,  nor  take  you  care 
To  reap  di.spleasurc  tor  not  making  speed,* 

To  do  her  will  the  men  themselves  prepare. 

In  their  faint  hearts  her  looks  su^  terror  breed;  - 

To  conrt  she  went,  their  pardon  would  she  get. 

But  on  the  way  the  courteous  king  she  met. 

"Sir  king,"  quoth  she,  "my  name  Clorinda  hight. 

My  fame  perohance  hath  pierced  your  ears  ere  now; 
I  come  to  try  my  wonted  power  and  might, 

And  will  defend  this  land,  this  town,  and  you: 
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All  hard  assays  esteem  I  eath  and  light. 

Great  acts  I  reach  to,  t  *  small  things  i  bow; 
To  fi'^hX  in  field,  or  to  dofciul  this  wall.^ — 
Poini  what  you  list,  i  naught  lelu^e  ai  all." 

To  whom  the  king:  "What  land  so  far  remote 

From  Asia's  coasts,  or  Phoebus's  glistering  rays, 
U  glorious  virgin,  that  recordeth  not 

Thy  fame,  thine  honor,  worth,  renown,  and.  praise? 
Since  on  my  side  1  have  thy  succors  got, 

I  need  not  fear  in  these  mine  aged  days; 
Fmi  in  thine  aid  more  hope,  more  trust,  I  have. 
Than  in  whole  armies  of  these  soldiers  brave. 

*'Now  Godfrey  stays  too  long, —  he  fears,  I  weeu: 
Thy  courage  great  keeps  all  oar  foes  in  awe: 

For  fhee  all  actions  fax  unworthy  been. 

But  such  as  greatest  danger  with  them  draw: 

Be  you  commandress,  therefore,  princess,  qneen» 

Of  all  our  iVifces:  be  thy  word  a  law.** 
This  said,  the  virgin  "gan  her  beavoir  vale. 
And  thanked  him  first,  and  thus  began  her  tale: — 

*A  thing  unused,  great  monarch,  may  it  sc«m. 

To  ask  reward  for  service  yet  to  come; 
But  so  your  virtuous  bounty  I  esteem. 

That  I  presume  for  to  entreat,  this  groom 

And  seely  maid  from  danger  to  redeem. 

Condemned  to  burn  by  your  unpartial  doom. 
I  not  excuse,  but  pity  much  their  yuuth, 
And  come  to  you  for  mercy  and  for  ruth. 

•Yet  give  me  leave  to  tell  your  >Iighness  this: 

You  blame  the  Christians,—  them  my  thoughts  acquite; 

Nor  be  displeased  I  say  you  judge  amis.s. — 
At  every  shot  look  not  to  bit  the  white. 

All  what  th*  enchanter  did  persuade  you  is 
i^ainst  the  lore  of  Macon's  sacred  right: 

F'or  us  commandeth  mighty  lifaliomet. 

No  idols  in  his  temples  pnre  to  set. 

*To  him  therefore  this  wonder  done  refar; 
Give  him  the  praise  and  honor  of  the  thing: 

Of  us  the  gods  benign  so  careful  are. 

Lest  customs  strange  into  their  church  we  bring. 
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Let  Ismcn  with  his  squares  and  trip^ons  war. 

His  weapons  be  the  stall,  the  .trhiss.  the  ring:: 
But  let  us  manage  war  with  blows,  like  knigiits; 
Our  praise  in  arms,  out  honor  lies  in  tights,* 

The  virj^MH  held  her  peace  when  this  was  said: 
And  though  to  ]Mtv  never  framed  his  thought. 

Yet,  for  the  king  adnnred  the  noble  maid. 
His  purpose  was  not  to  deny  her  aught. 

*I  grant  them  life,*  quoth  he;  *3n>ttr  promised  aid 
Against  these  Frenchmen  hath  their  pardon  bought: 

Nor  further  seek  what  their  offenses  be; 

Guiltless  I  quite,  guilty  1  set  them  free." 

Thus  were  they  loosed,  happiest  of  htmian-Hnd: 

Olindo,  blessed  be  this  act  of  thine,— 
True  witness  of  thy  great  and  heavenly  mind, 

Where  sun.  moon,  stars,  of  love,  faith,  virtue,  shine. 
So  forth  they  went,  and  left  pale  death  behind, 

To  joy  the  bliss  of  marriage  rites  divine: 
With  her  he  would  have  died;  with  him  content 
Was  she  to  live,  that  would  with  her  have  brent. 

Translation  of  Edward  Pair&x. 


DeSCRII'TION  ok  THK  SoKCfcRESS  Armil>a 

[Idrint.  a  macfician,  at  the  instigation  of  the  powers  of  Hell  sends  his 
niece  Armida.  who  is  an  enchaotress,  to  the  camp  of  the  Crusaders  to  seduce 
tbe  chiefe.] 

ARMIDA,  in  her  youth  and  beauty's  pride. 
Assumed  th'  adventure;  and  at  close  of  day. 
Eve's  vesper  star  her  solitary  g^ide. 
Alone,  untended,  took  her  secret  way. 
In  clustering  locks  and  feminine  array. 
Armed  with  but  loveliness  and  trolic  youth, 

She  trusts  to  conquer  mighty  kings,  and  slay 
Embattled  hosts;  meanwhile  false  rumors  soothe 
The  light  censorious  crowd,  sagacious  of  the  truth. 

Few  days  elapsed,  ere  to  her  wishful  view 

The  white  pavilions  of  the  Latins  rise: 
The  camp  she  reached:  her  wondrous  beauty  drew 

The  gaze  and  admiration  of  all  eyes; 

Not  less  than  if  some  strange  star  in  the  skies. 
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Or  blazini;'  conu-t's  more  resplendent  tire 
Appeared:  u  niurutur  iar  below  her  liics. 

And  crowds  press  ronnd,  to  listen  or  inquire 
Who  the  fair  pilgrim  is,  and  soothe  Uieir  eyes'  desire. 

Never  did  Greece  or  Italy  behold 

A  form  to  fancv  and  to  taste  so  dear! 
At  times  the  white  veil  dims  her  locks  of  gold. 

At  times  in  bright  relief  they  reappear: 

So  when  the  stormy  skies  begin  to  clear. 
Now  through  transparent  clouds  the  sunshine  gleams; 

Xow  issuing  from  its  shrine,  the  gorgeous  sphere 
Li;-(his  lip  the  leaves,  flowers,  mountains,  vales,  and  Streams, 
With  a  diviner  day  —  the  spirit  of  bright  beams. 

New  ringlets  form  the  flowing  winds  amid 
The  native  curls  of  her  resplendent  hair: 

Her  eye  is  fixed  in  self-reserve,  and  hid 

Arc  all  love's  treasures  with  a  miser's  care; 
The  rival  roses,  upon  cheeks  more  fair 

Than  morning  light,  their  mingling  tints  dispose; 
But  on  her  lips,  from  whicb  the  amorous  air 

Of  Paradise  exhales,  the  crimson  rose 
Its  sole  and  simple  bloom  in  modest  beauty  throws. 

Crude  as  the  grape  unmelli iwed  \et  to  wine, 
Her  bosom  swells  to  sight;  its  virgin  breasts. 

Smooth,  soft,  and  sweet,  like  alabaster  shine. 
Part  bare,  part  hid,  by  her  invidious  vests: 

Their  jealous  fringje  the  greedy  eye  arrests. 
But  leaves  its  fond  imagination  free 

To  sport,  like  doves,  in  those  delicious  nests. 
And  their  moat  shadowed  secrMles  to  see. 
Peopling  with  blissful  dreams  the  lively  phantasy. 

As  through  pure  wator  or  translucent  glass 

The  sunbeam  darts,  yet  ieavi  h  the  crystal  sound. 

So  through  her  folded  robes  unrufHing  pass 

The  thoughts,  to  wander  on  forbidden  grotmd: 
There  daring  Fancy  takes  her  fairy  round. 

Sneh  wondrous  beauties  singly  to  admire; 
Which,  in  a  jilcasinc:  fit'  f^f  transport  bound. 

She  after  paints  and  whispers  to  desire. 
And  with  her  charming  tale  foments  th'  excited  fire. 
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Praised  and  admired,  Anuida  passed  amid 

The  wishful  inultilude,  nor  sot-nu'd  to  spy. 
Though  well  she  saw  the  interest  raised,  but  hid 

In  her  deep  heart  the  smile  that  to  her  eye 
Darted  in  prescience  of  the  conquests  nigtu 

Whilst  in  the  mute  suspense  of  troubled  pride 

She  sought,  with  look  solicitotis  yet  shy, 
l\)r  her  um  i  rtain  feet  an  ushering  guide 
To  the  famed  captain's  tent,  young  Eustace  pressed  her  side. 

Traniilatiua  of  J.  H.  WitiEen. 

Flight  or  Erminia 

[Tancred  and  Aigantss  an  ei^ged  in  a  terriUe  sfaigle  oomhat  befon  (he 

two  armies.] 

ALL  wait  in  sharp  anxiety  to  see 
^     What  fate  will  crown  the  strife, — if  rage  shall  quail 
To  the  calm  virtue  of  pnre  chiyalry. 
Or  giant  strength  o'er  hardihood  prevail: 

But  deepest  cares  and  doubts  distract  the  psie 

And  sensitive  Erminia;  her  fond  heart 
A  thousand  ag'onies  and  fears  assail ; 
Since  on  the  cast  of  war's  uncertain  dart, 

Hangs  the  sweet  life  she  loves,  her  soal's  far  dearer  part 

She,  daughter  to  Cassano,  who  the  crown 

Wore  of  imperial  Antioch,  in  the  hoar 
When  the  flashed  Christians  won  the  stahhom  town. 

With  other  booty  fell  in  Tanored'a  powar: 

But  he  received  hor  as  some  sacred  flower. 
Nor  harmed  her  shrinking  leaves:  'midst  outrage  keen, 

Pure  and  inviolate  was  her  virgin  bower: 
And  her  he  cansed  to  be  attended,  e'en 
Amidst  her  rained  realms,  as  an  nnqnestioned  qneen. 

The  generous  knight  in  every  act  and  word 

Honored  her.  served  her.  soothed  her  deep  distress; 

Gave  to  her  freedom,  to  her  charge  restored 

Her  gems,  her  '^n\d.  and  bade  her  still  possess 
Her  ornaments  of  price :  the  sweet  princess^ 

Seeing  what  kingliness  of  spirit  shined 
In  his  engaging  form  and  frank  address. 

Was  tonched  with  love:  and  never  did  Love  bind 
With  his  moat  charming  chain  a  more  devoted  mind. 

Ttanslatiaii  of  J.  U.  Wiffuu 
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[The  battle  is  drawn  &t  tdgfatfall;  br.i  Tancred  faas  been  wounded*  and 
EnnioiA  starts  to  go  to  faJs  tent  to  nnrse  him.] 

Invested  in  her  starry  veil,  the  night 

In  her  kind  arms  embraced  all  this  round; 

The  silver  moon  from  sea  uprising  bright. 

Spread  frosty  pearl  upon  the  candied  i^round; 

And  Cinthiu-iike  for  beauty's  glorious  light, 

The  lovesick  n\  avph  threw  glistering  beams  arotmd: 

And  counselors  of  her  old  love  she  made 

Those  valleys  dumb,  that  silence*  and  that  shade. 

Beholding  then  the  camp,  quoth  she: — *0h.  fair 

And  castle-like  jiavilions.  richly  wrought. 
From  you  how  sweet  methinketh  blows  the  air; 

How  comforts  it  iny  heart,  my  soul,  my  thought! 
Thron^r^  heaven's  fair  grace,  from  trnlf  of  sad  despair 

My  tossed  bark  to  port  well-nigh  is  brought: 
In  you  I  seek  redress  for  all  my  harms, 
Rest  'midst  your  weapons,  peace  amongst  yonr  arms. 

*'  Receive  me  then,  and  let  me  mercy  find. 

As  gentle  love  assureth  me  I  shall: 
Among  you  had  I  entertainment  kind. 

When  first  I  was  the  Prince  Tancredie's  thrall: 

I  covet  not,  led  by  runliition  blind. 

You  shnuld  :nc  in  my  father's  throne  install: 
Might  I  but  serve  in  you  my  lord  so  dear. 
That  my  content,  my  joy.  my  comfort  were.* 

Thus  parlied  she  (pt)or  soul),  and  never  feared 
The  sudden  blow  of  fortune's  cruel  spite : 

She  stood  where  Phcebe's  splendent  beam  appeared 
Upon  her  silver  armor  doubly  bright: 

The  place  aboat  her  round  the  shining  cleared 

Of  that  pure  white  wherein  the  nymph  was  dight: 

The  tigress  great  that  on  her  helmet  laid. 

Bore  witness  where  she  went,  and  where  she  stayed. 

[On  the  way  she  is  surprised  by  the  enemv:  her  frightened  horse  carrier; 
her  through  the  wilderness  to  an  ab<xle  of  shepherds  on  the  banks  of  the 
Jordan.    Tancred,  apprised  of  her  coming,  seeks  her  in  vain.] 

Through  thick  and  thin  all  night,  all  day,  she  drived. 

Withouten  comfort,  company,  or  guide; 
Her  plaints  and  tears  with  every  thought  revived. 

She  heard  and  saw  her  griefs,  but  naught  beside: 
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But  when  the  sun  his  burning  chariot  dived 

In  Thetis's  wave,  :inf!  weary  team  untied. 
On  Jordan's  sandy  banks  her  course  she  stayed 
At  last;  there  down  she  light,  and  down  she  laid. 

Her  tears  her  drink,  her  food  her  sorrowings^ 
This  was  her  diet  that  unhappy  night: 

But  sleep,  that  sweet  repose  anr!  qniel  brings 

To  case  llie  j^riofs  of  disenntented  wight. 
Spread  fortli  his  tender,  soft,  and  nimble  wings. 

In  his  dull  arms  folding  the  vir^^n  bright: 
And  Love,  his  mother,  and  the  Gra<^  kept 
Strong  watdi  and  ward  while  this  fair  lady  slept 

The  birds  awaked  her  with  their  morning  song, 
Their  warbling  music  pierced  her  tender  ear; 

The  murmuring  brooks  and  whistling  winds  among 
The  rattling  boughs  and  leaves  their  parts  did  bear; 

Her  eyes  unclosed  beheld  the  groves  along 

Of  swains  and  shepherd  gjooms  the  dwellinc^^s  were; 
And  that  sweet  noise,  birds,  winds,  and  waters  sent. 
Provoked  again  the  virgin  to  lament 

Her  plaints  were  interrupted  with  a  sound 

That  seemed  from  thickest  bushes  to  proceed: 

Some  jolly  shepherd  sung  a  lusty  round, 

And  to  his  voice  had  tuned  his  oaten  reed. 

Thither  she  went:  an  old  man  there  she  found. 
At  whose  right  hand  his  litUe  flock  did  feed. 

Sat  making  baskets  his  three  sons  among. 

That  learned  their  father's  art  and  learned  his  song. 

Beholding  one  in  shining  arms  appear. 

The  seely  man  and  his  were  sore  dismayed: 

But  sweet  Erminia  comforted  their  fear, 

Her  ventail  up.  her  visage  open  laid. 
*You  happy  folk,  of  heaven  beloved  dear. 

Work  on."  quoth  she.  **upon  your  harmless  trade: 
These  dreadful  arms  I  bear,  no  warfare  bring 
To  your  sweet  toil  nor  those  sweet  tunes  you  sing: 

*  But,  father,  since  this  land,  these  towns  and  towers. 

Destroyed  are  with  sword,  with  fire,  and  spoil, 
How  may  it  be,  unhurt  that  you  and  yours 
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*My  son,"  quoth  lie,  "thif;  ponr  estate  of  ours 

ever  safe  iroin  storm  o;  warlike  broil; 
Tliis  wilderness  doth  us  in  satety  keep: 
No  thundering  dram,  no  trampet  breaks  our  sleeps 

*  Haply  just  heaven,  defense  and  shield  of  right* 

Doth  love  the  innocence  of  simple  swains: 
The  thunderbolts  on  hit^hcst  inmuitains  light, 

And  seld  or  never  sinke  the  lower  plains; 
So  Idngs  have  canse  to  fear  Bellona's  might. 

Not  they  whose  sweat  and  toil  their  dinner  gains. 
Nor  ever  greedy  soldier  was  enticed 
By  poverty,  neglected  and  despised. 

*0  Poverty!  chief  of  the  heavenly  brood. 

Dearer  to  me  than  wealth  or  kingly  crown. — 
No  wish  for  honor,  thirst  of  othms*  good. 

Can  move  my  heart,  contented  with  mine  own. 
We  quench  f)ur  thirst  '.vith  water  of  this  flood. 

Nor  fear  we  poison  should  therein  be  thrown; 
These  little  flocks  of  sheep  and  tender  goats 
Give  milk  for  food,  and  wool  to  make  us  coats. 

«  We  little  wish,  we  need  but  little  wealth. 

From  cold  and  hunger  us  to  clothe  and  feed ; 

These  are  my  sons, —  their  care  preserves  from  stealth 
Their  father's  flocks,  nor  servants  more  t  need. 

Amid  these  groves  I  walk  oft  for  my  health, 
A  id  to  the  n>!ies,  birds,  and  beasts  give  heed, 

Huw  they  arc  ted  in  forest,  spring,  and  lake; 

And  their  contentment  for  ensample  take. 

^Time  was — for  each  one  hath  his  doting>time: 
These  silver  locks  were  golden  tresses  then— 

That  country  life  T  hated  as  a  crime. 

And  from  the  ft)rest"s  sweet  c  > mteTitment  ran: 

To  Memphis's  stately  palace  would  1  climb, 
And  there  became  the  mighty  caliph's  man: 

And  though  I  but  a  rimple  gardener  were. 

Yet  could  I  mark  abuses,  see  and  hear. 

Enticed  on  with  hope  of  future  gain, 
I  suffered  long  what  did  my  soul  displease: 
But  when  my  yonth  was  spent,  my  hope  was  vain, 
I  felt  my  native  strength  at  last  decrease; 
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I  "gan  my  loss  of  lusty  years  complain. 

And  wished  T  had  enjoyed  the  country's  peace: 
1  bade  the  court  farewell,  and  with  content 
My  lAter  age  here  have  I  qniet  spent." 

While  thus  he  spake.  Erminia,  hushed  and  still, 
His  wise  discourses  heard  with  great  attention; 

His  s])ecclies  RTave  those  idle  fancies  kill, 

Which  in  her  truubled  soul  bred  such  dissension. 

Alter  much  thought  refomiM  was  her  will: 

Within  those  woods  to  dwell  was  her  intention, 

Till  fortune  should  occasion  new  afford. 

To  torn  her  home  to  her  desired  lord. 

She  said  therefore.  *0  shepherd  fortunate! 

That  troubles  some  didst  whilom  feel  and  prove* 
Yet  Hvest  now  is  this  contented  state,— 

Let  my  mishap  thy  thoughts  to  pity  move. 
To  entertain  me  as  a  willing  mate 

In  shepherd's  life,  which  I  admire  and  love: 
Within  these  pleasant  groves  perchance  my  heart 
Of  her  discomforts  may  miload  some  part. 

•If  gold  or  wealth,  of  most  esteemed  dear. 
If  jewels  rich  thuti  diddest  hold  in  prize. 

Such  store  thereot,  such  plenty  have  I  here. 
As  to  a  greedy  mind  might  welt  suffice.* 

With  that  down  trickled  many  a  silver  tear, — 
Two  crystal  streams  fell  from  her  watery  eyes; 

Part  of  her  sad  misfortunes  then  she  told, 

And  wept,  and  with  her  wept  that  shepherd  old. 

With  speeches  kind  he  *gan  the  virgin  dear 

Towards  his  cottage  gently  home  to  guide; 
His  aged  wife  there  made  her  homely  cheer. 

Yet  welcomed  her,  and  placed  her  by  her  side. 
The  princess  donned  a  poor  pastora's  gear. 

A  kerchief  coarse  upon  her  head  she  tied; 
But  yet  her  gestures  and  her  looks.  I  gness, 
Were  such  as  ill  beseemed  a  shepherdess. 

Not  those  rude  garments  could  obscure  and  hide 
The  heavenly  beauty  of  her  angel's  face. 

Nor  was  her  princely  offspring  damnified 
Or  aught  disparaged  by  those  labors  base: 
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Her  little  flocks  to  pasture  would  she  guide. 

And  milk  her  K^oats.  and  in  their  folds  them  place; 
Both  cheese  and  butter  could  she  make,  and  frame 
Herself  to  please  the  shepherd  and  his  dame. 

But  oft,  when  underneath  the  greenwood  shade 

Her  docks  lay  hid  from  Phoebus  s  screhmg  rays. 

Unto  her  knight  she  songs  and  sonnets  made, 
And  them  engraved  in  bark  of  heech  and  bays: 

She  told  how  Copid  did  her  first  invade. 

How  conquered  her,  and  ends  with  Tancred's  praise: 

And  when  her  passion's  writ  slic  over  read. 
Again  she  mourned,  again  salt  tears  she  shed. 

•Yon  happy  trees,  forever  Tteep,*  qnoth  she, 
"This  woeful  stoty  in  yonr  tender  rind: 

Another  day  under  your  shade,  mnybe. 

Will  come  to  rest  again  some  lover  kind. 
Who  if  these  trophies  of  my  griefs  he  sees, 

Shall  feel  dear  pity  pierce  his  gentle  mind.'* 
With  that  she  sighed,  and  said*  •Too  late  I  prove 
There  is  no  truth  in  fortune,  trust  in  love. 

*  Yet  may  it  be  (it  gracious  Heavens  attend 

The  earnest  suit  of  a  distressed  wight). 
At  my  entreat  they  will  vouchsafe  to  send 

To  these  huge  deserts  that  unthankful  knight; 
That  when  to  earth  the  man  his  eyes  shall  bend, 

And  see  my  grave,  my  tomb,  and  ashes  light. 
My  woeftd  death  his  stubborn  heart  may  move, 
With  tears  and  sorrows  to  reward  my  love: 

*So,  though  my  life  hath  most  unhappy  been. 
At  least  yet  shal-  my  spirit  dead  be  blest; 

My  ashes  cold  shall,  buried  on  this  green. 
Enjoy  the  good  the  body  ne'er  possessed.* 

Thus  she  complaint  to  the  senseless  treen: 

Floods  in  hi.r  eves,  and  fires  were  in  her  breast: 

Br.t  he  for  whom  these  streams  of  tears  she  shed. 

Wandered  far  oS,  alas!  as  chance  him  led. 

Translation  o£  Edward  Fairfax. 
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Th£  Crusadim  Go  m  PmocEssiON  to  Mass,  Prepaaatoiiy  to  the 

Assault 

NEXT  morn  the  bishops  twain,  the  heremite. 
And  all  (he  derks  and  priests  of  less  estate, 

Did  in  the  middest  of  the  camp  unite 
Within  a  place  for  prayer  consecrate : 
EiK  li  priest  adorned  was  in  a  surplice  white. 

The  bishops  donned  their  albes  and  copes  of  state; 
Above  their  rochets  bnttoned  fair  before. 
And  mitres  on  their  heads  like  crowns  they  wore. 

Peter  alone,  before,  spread  to  tiie  wind 

The  gloriotis  sign  of  onr  salvation  great: 
With  easy  pace  the  choir  came  all  behind. 

And  hymns  and  psalms  in  order  true  repeat; 

With  fiwcct  respondencc  in  hannonious  kind, 

Their  Inimhle  snng  the  yielding  air  doth  beat. 
Lastly  together  went  the  reverend  pair 
Of  prelates  sage,  William  and  Ademare. 

The  mi^'hty  duke  came  next,  as  princes  do. 

Without  companion,  marching  all  alone; 
The  lords  and  captains  came  by  two  and  two: 

The  soldiers  for  their  guard  were  armed  each  one. 

With  easy  pace  thus  ordered,  passing  through 

T!k'  trench  and  raniijitc  :>>  the  fields  they  gone; 
No  thundering  <lrnni,  no  trmnpet  shrill  they  hear,— 
Their  godly  music  psalms  and  prayers  were. 

To  thee,  O  Father.  Son,  and  sacred  Spright, 

One  true,  eternal,  everlasting  King, 
To  Christ's  dear  mother  Mary,  virgin  bright. 

Psalms  of  thanksgiving  and  of  praise  they  sing; 
To  them  that  angels  down  from  heaven,  to  fight 

'Gainst  the  blasphemous  beast  and  dragon,  bring: 
To  hitn  also  that  of  onr  Savior  good 
Washed  the  sacred  front  in  Jordan's  flood. 

Him  likewise  they  in%'oke.  called  the  rock 

Whereon  the  Lord,  they  say,  his  Church  did  rear, 

Whose  true  successors  close  or  else  unlock 
The  blessed  gates  of  grace  and  mercy  dear; 

And  all  th'  elected  twelve,  the  chosen  flock, 
Of  his  triumphant  death  who  witness  bear: 
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And  them  by  torment,  slaughter^  fire*  and  sword. 
Who  martyrs  dUd  to  oonfirm  his  word; 

And  them  also  whose  books  and  writinjfs  tell 
What  certain  path  to  heavenly  bliss  us  leads; 

And  hennils  good  and  anch'resses.  that  dwell 

Mewed  up  in  walls,  and  mumble  on  their  beads; 

And  virgin  nuns  in  close  and  pdvkte  cell, 

Where  (but  shrift  fathers)  never  mankind  treads: 

On  these  they  called,  and  on  all  the  rout 

Of  angels,  martyrs,  and  of  saints  devont. 

Singing  and  saying  thus,  the  camp  devout 

Spread  forth  her  zealous  squadrons  broad  and  wide; 

Towards  Mount  Olivet  went  all  this  rout, — 
So  called  of  olive-trees  the  hill  which  hide; 

A  mountain  known  by  fame  the  world  throughout* 
Which  riscth  on  the  city's  eastern  side, 

From  it  divided  by  the  valley  green 

Of  Josaphat.  that  fills  the  space  between. 

Hither  the  armies  went,  and  chaunted  shrill, 

That  all  the  deep  and  hollow  dales  resound; 
From  hollow  mount'?  and  raves  in  every  hill 

A  thousand  echoes  als<.)  sung  around: 
It  seemed  some  choir  that  sung  with  art  and  skill 

Dwelt  in  those  savage  dens  and  shady  ground. 
For  oft  resounded  from  the  banks  they  hear 
The  name  of  Christ  and  of  his  mother  dear. 

TranslatioD  of  EdwaM  Furfaz. 


Ci.orinua'8  Eunuch  Narrates  Her  Histurv 

IN  POSMER  days  o'er  Ethiopia  reigned — 
Haply  jx  ri 'nance  reigns  still  —  Scnapo  brave; 
Who  with  his  dusky  people  still  maintained 
The  laws  which  Jos'.is  to  the  nation^;  q;ave; 
*Twas  in  his  court,  a  pagan  and  a  slave,  • 

I  lived,  o'er  thousand  maids  advanced  to  guard. 

And  wait  with  authorised  assumption  grave 
On  her  whose  beauteous  brows  the  crown  instarrcd; 
True,  she  was  brown,  but  naught  the  brown  her  beauty  marred. 
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The  IdbEig  addred  her,  but  his  jealousies 

Equaled  tlio  fervors  of  bis  love:  the  smart 
At  length  of  sharp  suspicion  by  dej^rees 

Gained  such  ascendance  in  his  trcjubled  heart. 
That  from  all  men  in  closest  bowers  apart 
He  mewed  her»  where  e'en  heaven's  <Aa8te  eyes,  the  bright 

Stars,  were  hut  half  allowed  their  looks  to  dart: 
Whilst  she,  meek,  wise,  and  pure  as  virgin  light. 
Made  her  unkind  lord's  will  her  rule  and  chief  delight 

Hung  was  her  room  with  storied  imageries 

Of  martyrs  and  of  saints:  a  viTgin  here, 
On  whose  fair  cheeks  the  rose's  sweetest  dyes 

Glowed,  was  depicted  in  distress;  and  near, 

A  monstrous  drai^on.  which  with  poignant  spear 
An  errant  knight  transfixinj^,  prostrate  laid: 

The  gentle  lady  oft  with  many  a  tear 
Before  this  painting  meek  confession  made 
Of  secret  faults,  and  mourned,  and  heaven's  forgiveness  prayed* 

Pregnant  tneau while,  she  bore  (and  thou  wert  she) 

A  daughter  white  as  snow:  th'  unttsual  hue. 
With  wonder,  fear,  and  strange  perplexity 

Disturbed  her,  as  tiiough  something  monstrous  too; 

But  as  by  sad  experience  well  she  knew  > 
His  jealous  temper  and  suspicious  haste. 

She  cast  to  hide  thee  from  thy  father's  view; 
For  in  his  tnind  (perversion  most  misplaced!) 
Thy  snowy  chasteness  else  had  argued  her  unchaste. 

And  in  thy  cradle  to  his  sight  exposed 

A  negro's  new-bom  infant  for  her  own ; 
And  as  the  tower  wherein  she  lived  inclc^sed 

Was  kept  by  me  and  by  her  maids  alone, — 

To  me  whose  firm  fidelity  was  known. 
Who  loved  and  served  her  with  a  soul  sincere, — 

She  \^iive  thee,  beauteous  as  a  rose  unblown. 
Yet  unbaptized;  for  thtrt-,  it  wotild  appear. 
Baptized  thou  couldst  not  be  in  that  thy  natal  year. 

Weeping  she  placed  thee  in  my  arms,  to  bear 

To  some  far  spot:  what  tongfue  can  tell  the  rest! 

The  plaints  she  used;  and  with  what  wild  despair 
She  clasped  thee  to  her  fond  maternal  breast: 
How  many  times  'twixt  sighs,  twixt  tears  caressed; 
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How  oft,  how  very  oft»  her  ▼ain  adieu 

Sealed  on  thy  cheek:  with  what  sweet  passion  pressed 
Thy  little  lipsl  At  length  a  glance  she  threw 
To  heaven,  and  cried: — *  Great  God.  that  look'st  all  spirits 

through ! 

*'If  both  my  heart  and  members  are  unstained. 

And  naught  did  e'er  my  nuptial  bed  defile, 
(I  pray  not  for  myself;  I  stand  arraigned 

Of  thousand  sins,  and  in  thy  sight  am  vile,) 

Preserve  this  guiltless  infant,  to  whose  smile 
The  tenderest  mother  must  refuse  her  breast. 

And  from  her  eyes  their  sweetest  bliss  exile  t 
May  she  with  chastity  like  mine  be  blessed; 
But  stars  of  happier  rule  have  influence  o'er  the  rest! 

"And  thou,  blest  kiiij;hl.  tiiul  irom  the  cruel  teeth 

Of  the  grim  dragon  freed'st  that  holy  maid. 
Lit  by  my  hands  if  ever  odorous  wreath 
Rose  from  thy  altars;  If  I  e'er  have  laid 
Thereon  gold,  cinnamon,  or  myrrh,  and  prayed 
For  help. —  through  every  chance  of  life  display. 

In  guardianship  of  her,  thy  powerful  aid !  >* 
Convulsions  choked  her  words;  she  swooned  away. 
And  the  pale  hues  of  death  on  her  chill  temples  lay. 

With  tears  I  took  thee  in  a  little  ark 

So  hid  by  flowers  and  leaves  that  none  could  guess 
The  secret;  brought  thee  forth  'twixt  light  and  dark. 

And  unsuspected,  in  a  Moorish  dress, 

Passed  the  town  walls.   As  through  a  wilderness 
Of  forests  horrid  with  brown  glooms  I  took 

My  pensive  way,  I  saw.  to  my  distress, 
A  tigress  issuing  from  a  bosky  nook. 
Rage  in  her  scowling  brows,  and  lightning  in  her  look. 

Wild  with  aflMght,  I  on  the  flowery  ground 

Cast  thee,  and  instant  climbed  a  tree  close  by: 
The  savage  brute  came  up.  and  glancing  round 
Iti  haughty  menace,  saw  where  thou  didst  lie; 
And  softening  to  a  mild  humanity 
Her  stem  regard,  with  placid  gestures  meek. 

As  by  thy  beauty  smit,  came  courteous  nigh; 
In  amorous  pastime  fawning  licked  thy  cheek: 
And  thou  on  her  didst  smile,  and  stroke  her  mantle  sleek. 
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VTith  her  fierce  muzzle  and  her  cmel  front 

Thy  Utile  hands  did  innocently  play; 
She  offered  thee  her  teats,  as  is  the  wont 

With  nurses,  and  adapted  them,  as  they. 

To  thy  young  lips*;  nor  didst  thou  tuni  away: 
She  suckled  thee!  a  prodigy  so  new 

Filled  me  urith  fresh  oonfnsioii  and  dismay. 
She,  when  she  saw  thee  satisfied,  withdrew 
Into  the  shady  wood,  and  vanished  from  my  view. 

Again  I  took  thee,  and  pursued  my  way 

Through  woods,  and  vales,  and  wildernesses  dun: 
Till  in  a  little  village  malcing  stay. 

T  ^ave  thee  secretly  in  charge  to  one 

Who  fondly  nursed  thee  till  the  circling  sun, 
With  sixteen  months  of  equatorial  heat, 

Had  tinged  thy  face;  till  thou  too  hadst  begun 
To  prattle  of  thy  joys  in  murmurs  sweet, 
And  print  her  cottage  floor  with  indecisive  feet 

Translatioa  of  J.  H.  Wiffm. 

Tancred  in  Ignorance  Slays  Clorinda 

AS  ^'Er.KAN's  seas,  when  stomis  be  calmed  agfain 


That  rolled  their  tumbling  waves  with  troublous  blast. 


Do  yet  of  tempests  past  some  show  retain. 
And  here  and  there  their  sw^ling  billows  cast: 
So  though  their  streng^  were  gone,  and  might  were  vain. 

Of  their  first  fierceness  still  the  ftir\'  lasts; 
Wherewith  sustained,  they  to  their  tackling  stood. 
And  heaped  wound  on  wound,  and  blood  on  blood. 

But  now,  alas!  the  fatal  hour  arrives 

That  her  sweet  life  must  leave  that  tender  bold: 

His  sword  into  her  bosom  deep  he  drives, 

And  bathed  in  lukewarm  blood  his  iron  cold: 

Between  her  breasts  the  cruel  weapon  rives 

Her  cnrions  aqtiArc  cmbost  with  swcllinp:  Rold ; 
Her  knees  j^ow  weak,  the  pains  of  death  she  feels, 
And  like  a  fallen  cedar,  bends  and  reels. 

The  prince  his  hand  xipoa  her  shield  doth  stretch. 

And  low  on  earth  the  wonnded  damsel  laith; 
And  while  she  fell,  with  weak  and  woeful  speech 
Her  prayers  last  and  last  complaints  she  saith: 
XXV— 907 
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A  spirit  new  did  her  those  prayers  teacb> 

Spirit  of  hope,  of  charity,  and  faith; 
And  thou^'h  her  lite  to  Christ  rebellious  were. 
Yet  died  she  his  child  and  handmaid  dear. 

*  Friend,  thon  hast  won;  I  pardon  thee:  nor  save 

This  body,  that  all  torments  can  endure. 
But  save  my  soul;  baptism  I  dying  crave. — 

Come,  wash  away  my  sins  with  waters  pure.* 
His  heart  relenting  nigh  in  sunder  rave, 

With  woefnl  speech  of  that  sweet  creature; 
So  that  his  rage,  his  wrath,  and  anger  died. 
And  on  his  cheek  salt  tears  for  ruth  down  slide. 

With  murmur  kmd  down  I'rom  the  mountain's  side 

A  little  mnnel  tumbled  near  tiie  place: 
Thither  he  ran  and  filled  his  helmet  wide. 

And  quick  returned  to  do  that  work  of  grace: 

With  trembling  hand?  her  beaver  he  untied. 

Which  done,  he  saw.  and  seeing  knew  her  face, 
And  lost  therewith  his  speech  and  moving;  quite. 
Of  woeful  knowledge!   Ah,  unhappy  sight! 

He  died  not.  but  all  his  strength  unites, 

And  to  his  virtue^!  i^ivi-  his  heart  in  guard; 

Bridling  bis  grief,  with  water  he  reqtiites 
The  life  that  he  ber^t  with  iron  hard; 
And  while  the  sacred  words  the  knight  recites. 

The  nymph  to  heaven  with  joy  herself  prepared; 

And  as  her  life  decays,  her  joys  increase: 

She  smiled  and  said,  "Farewell!  I  die  in  peace. 

As  violets  blue  *mongst  lilies  pure  men  throw. 
So  paleness  'midst  her  native  white  b^^. 

Her  looks  to  heaven  she  cast;  their  eyes,  I  trow, 

Downward  for  pity  bent  both  heaven  and  sun. 
Her  naked  hand  she  pfave  the  knight,  in  show 
Of  love  and  peace;  her  speech,  alas!  was  done. 

And  thus  the  virgin  fell  on  eodleM  sleep: 
Love.  Beauty,  Virtue,  for  your  darling  weep. 

Translation  of  Edward  Fairfax. 
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Armida  Ensnakes  Rinaldo 

AKMiDA  httnte4  him  through  wood  and  plain, 
J\    Till  on  Orontes's  flowery  bank  he  stayed; 
There,  where  the  stream  did  part  and  meet  again, 
And  in  the  midst  a  gentle  island  made. 

A  pillar  fair  was  pight  beside  the  main. 

Near  which  a  little  fnpfate  floating  laid : 
The  marble  white  the  prince  did  long  behold. 
And  this  inscription  read  there  writ  in  gold:— 

"Whoso  thou  art  whom  will  or  chance  doth  bring 
With  happy  steps  to  flood  OroiUes  s  sides. 

Know  that  the  world  hath  not  so  strange  a  thing 
'Twizt  east  and  west  as  this  small  island  hides; 

Then  pass  and  see  without  more  tarrying.* 
The  hasty  yonth  to  pass  the  rtreatn  provides; 

And.  for  the  cog  was  narrow,  small,  and  strait, 

Alone  he  rowed,  and  bade  his  sc^uires  there  wait. 

Landed,  he  stalks  about,  yet  naught  he  sees 

But  verdant  p^roves,  sweet  shades,  and  mossy  rocks. 

With  caves  and  fountains,  flowers,  herbs,  and  trees; 
So  that  the  words  be  read  be  takes  for  mocks: 

But  that  green  isle  was  sweet  at  all  degrees. 
Wherewith,  enticed,  down  sits  he  and  tmlocks 

His  closed  helm,  and  bares  his  visage  fair. 

To  take  sweet  breath  from  cool  and  gentle  air. 

A  rumbling  sound  amid  the  waters  deep 

Meanwhile  he  heard,  and  thither  turned  his  sight» 
And  tumblinj.;  in  the  trembled  stream  tonk  keep 

How  the  strong  wavt  s  to^rether  rush  and  iight; 
Whence  hrst  he  saw.  with  guiden  tresses,  peep 

The  rising  visage  of  a  virgin  bright. 
And  UMsn  her  neck,  her  breasts,  and  all  as  low 
As  he  for  shame  could  see  or  she  could  show. 

So  in  the  twilight  dotii  sometimes  appear 
A  nymph,  a  goddess,  or  a  Uary  queen: 

And  though  no  syren  but  a  sprite  this  were. 
Yet  by  her  beauty  seemed  it  she  had  been 

One  of  those  sisters  false  whieh  haunted  near 

The  Tyrrhene  shores,  and  kept  those  waters  sheen; 

Like  thdrs  her  face,  her  voice  was.  and  her  sound: 

And  thus  she  sung,  and  pleased  both  skies  and  ground: 
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*Ye  happy  yontbs.  whom  Apfil  fresh  and  May 

Attire  in  flowering  green  of  Insty  age* 
Pot  glory  vain  or  virtue's  idle  ray 

Do  not  yotir  tender  limbs  to  toil  engage. 
In  cahii  streams  tishes,  birds  in  sunshine  play; 

Who  followeth  pleasure  he  is  only  sage» 

So  nature  saith.— yet  'gainst  her  aacred  will 
Why  atill  rebel  you,  and  why  stTive  yon  etill  ? 

•O  fools,  who  youth  possess  yet  acorn  the  same, 

A  precious  but  a  short-abiding  treasure, — 
Virtue  itself  is  but  an  idle  name, 

Prized  by  the  world  'bove  reason  all  and  measure; 
And  honor,  glory,  praise,  renown,  and  fame, 

That  men's  prond  hearts  bewitch  with  tickling  pleasure. 

An  echo  is,  a  shade,  a  dream,  a  flower. 

With  each  wind  blasted,  spoiled  with  every  shower. 

•But  let  your  happy  souls  in  joy  possess 

The  ivory  castles  of  your  bodies  fair; 
Yonr  passdd  harms  salve  with  forgetfnlness; 

Haste  not  your  coming  ills  with  thought  and  care; 

Regard  no  blazing-  star  with  burnini^  tress. 

Nor  storm,  nor  threateninj^-  sk\-.  nor  thundering  air: 
This  wisdom  is,  good  life,  and  worldly  bliss; 
Kind  teachefh  us,  nature  commands  us  tbis** 

Thus  sung  the  spirit  false,  and  stealing  sleep 
(To  which  her  tunes  etUiced  his  heavy  eyes) 

By  step  and  step  did  on  his  senses  creep. 

Till  every  limb  therein  immoved  lies: 
Not  thunders  loud  could  from  this  slumber  deep 

(Of  qniet  death  true  image)  make  him  rise; 
Then  from  her  ambnsh  forth  Armida  start, 
Swearing  revenge,  and  threatening  torments  smart: 

But  when  she  looked  on  his  face  awhile. 

And  saw  how  sweet  he  breathed,  how  still  he  lay 
How  his  fair  eyes  though  closed  seem  to  smile. 

At  first  she  stayed,  astound  with  great  dismay; 
Then  sat  her  down  (so  love  can  art  beguile), 

And  as  she  sat  and  looked,  fled  fast  away 
Her  wrath.    Thus  on  his  forehead  vfa/.ed  the  maid. 
As  in  his  spring  Narcissus  tooting  laid. 
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And  with  a  veil  she  wiped  now  and  then 

From  his  fair  cheek  the  globes  of  silver  sweat 

And  cool  air  gathered  with  a  trembling  fan 
To  mitigate  the  rage  ol  melting  heal : 

Thus  (who  would  think  it  I)  his  hot  eye-glance  can 

Of  that  cold  frost  dissolve  the  hardness  great 
Which  late  congealed  tht  hetft  of  that  fair  dame. 
Who,  late  a  foe,  a  lover  now  became. 

Of  woodbines,  lilies,  and  of  roses  sweet, 

Whidi  proudly  flowered  through  tiiat  wanton  plain, 
All  platted  &st,  well  knit,  and  joindd  meet. 

She  framed  a  soft  but  surely  holding  chsin. 

Wherewith  she  bound  his  neck,  his  hands,  and  feet. 

Thus  bound,  thus  taken,  did  the  prince  remain. 
And  ia  a  coach,  which  two  old  dragons  drew, 
She  laid  the  sleeping  knight,  and  thence  she  flew. 

Nor  turned  she  to  Damascns's  kingdom  large, 

Nor  to  the  fort  built  in  Asphalte's  lake, 
But  jealous  of  her  dear  and  precious  charge. 

And  of  her  love  ashanu  d,  the  way  did  take 
Tu  the  wide  ocean,  whither  skiff  or  barge 

Prom  us  both  seld  or  never  voyage  make. 
And  there,  to  frolic  with  her  love  awhile. 
She  chose  a  waste,  a  sole  and  desert  isle; 

An  isle  that  with  her  fellows  Ix-ars  the  name 
Of  Fortunate,  lur  temperate  air  and  raold; 

There  on  a  mountain  high  alight  the  dame, 

A  hill  obscured  with  shades  of  forests  old. 
Upon  whose  sides  the  witch  by  art  did  frame 

Continual  snow,  sharp  frost,  and  winter  cold; 
But  on  the  top.  fresh,  pleasant,  sweet,  and  green. 
Beside  a  lake  a  palace  built  this  queen : 

There  in  perpetual,  sweet,  and  flowering  spring, 
She  lives  at  ease,  and  'joys  her  lord  at  will. 


Tianslatifm  of  Edward  Faittu. 
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The  Two  Knights  in  Search  for  Rinaldo  Reach  the  Fortunate 
Island,  and  Discover  trs  Fountain  of  Laughter 

«  here  the  stream  of  lauj^hlcr.  see  the  ??prin.;^  " 

^)     (Quoth  they)  **o£  dan.i;cr  and  of  deadly  pain: 
Here  fond  desire  must  by  fair  governing 

Be  ruled,  onr  lust  bridled  with  wisdom's  rein; 
Our  ea»  be  stopp^  wblle  tiiese  syrens  titagt 

Their  notes  enticing  man  to  plessnre  vain.* 
Thus  past  they  forward  where  the  stream  did  make 
An  ample  pond,  a  large  and  spacious  lake. 

There  on  the  table  was  all  dainty  food 

That  sea,  that  eartii,  or  liquid  air  could  give: 

And  in  the  crystal  of  the  Irmcchincr  finod 

They  saw  two  naked  virgins  bathe  and  dive, 

That  sometimes  toying,  sometimes  wrestling  stood, 
Sometimes  for  iqieed  and  skill  in  swimming  strive : 

Now  underneath  they  dived,  now  rose  above. 

And  'ticing  baits  laid  forth  of  lost  and  love. 

These  naked  wantons,  tender,  fair,  and  white, 
Mov^d  so  far  the  warriors*  stubborn  hearts. 

That  on  their  shapes  they  gazed  with  delight; 

The  nymphs  applied  their  55Wf't  t  a!hiring  arts, 
And  one  of  them  above  the  waters  quite 

Lift  up  her  head,  her  breasts,  and  higher  parts. 
And  all  that  might  weak  eyes  subdue  and  take: 
Her  lower  beauties  veiled  Uie  gende  lake. 

Aa  when  the  morning  star,  escaped  and  fled 

From  greedy  waves,  with  dewy  beams  upflies. 
Or  as  the  queen  of  love,  new  bora  and  bred 

Of  th'  ocL-aii's  fr'.iitftil  froth,  did  first  arise; 
So  vented  she,  her  golden  locks  ftiith  shed 

Round  pearls  and  crystal  moist  therein  which  lies. 
But  when  her  eyes  upon  the  knights  she  cast. 
She  start,  and  feigned  her  of  their  sight  aghast: 

And  her  fair  locks,  that  on  a  Icnnt  were  tied 
High  on  her  crown,  she  gaii  at  large  unfold; 

Which  falling  long  and  thick,  and  spreading  wide. 
The  ivory  soft  and  white  mantled  in  gold: 

Thus  her  fair  skin  the  dame  would  clothe  and  hide. 
And  that  which  hid  it  no  less  fair  was  hold; 
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Thus  clad  in  waves  and  locks,  her  eyes  divine 
From  them  a^amdd  did  she  tum  and  twine: 

Withal  she  smiled,  and  she  blushed  withal. 

Her  blush  her  smiling,  smiles  her  blushing  graced; 
Over  her  face  her  amber  tresses  fall, 

Whereunder  love  himself  in  ambush  placed: 
At  last  she  warbk-d  forth  a  treble  small. 

And  with  sweet  looks  her  sweet  s<^n;^s  interlared: 
*0  happy  men!  that  have  the  grace"  ^quoth  she) 
*  This  bliss,  this  heaven,  this  paradise  to  see. 

•This  is  the  place  wherein  you  may  assuage 
YoTir  sorrows  past;  here  is  that  joy  and  bliss 

That  flourished  in  the  antique  Golden  A^e; 

Here  needs  no  law,  here  none  doth  aught  amiss. 

Put  off  those  arms,  and  fear  not  ICars  his  rage. 
Your  sword,  your  shield,  your  helmet  needless  is; 

Then  consecrate  them  here  tn  endless  rest, — 
Yott  shall  love's  champions  be  and  soldiers  blest. 


Erminia  Cures  Tancreu:  am>  la  Supfusld  to  Become  his  Bride 

[Taiiercd,  in  a  secnnd  single  combat  in  a  secluded  spot,  slays  Argantes; 
but  from  exhaustion,  falls  himself  in  a  death-like  swoon  beside  the  bodv  if 
his  foe.  Erminia,  having  been  discovered  by  Vafriijo,  a  spy  from  the  army 
of  the  Christians,  is  returning  under  his  escort  He  stumbles  upon  tbe  bodies, 
and  recognises  the  hero.  She  laments  over  him  thus.} 


HOUGH  gone,  though  dead,  1  love  thee  still;  behold 


Death  wounds  but  kills  not  love:  yet  if  thou  live. 


Sweet  soul,  still  in  his  breast,  my  follies  bold 
Ah  pardon,  love's  denres  and  stealth  forgive: 

G'"       tne  from  l:is  pale  mottth  some  kisses  cold. 

Since  death  doth  love  of  just  reward  deprive, 
And  of  thy  spoils,  sad  death,  afford  me  this, — 
Let  me  his  month,  pale,  cold,  and  bloodless,  kiss. 

*'0  gentle  niritithl  with  s])eeches  kind  and  sweet 
Thou  didst  relieve  my  grief,  my  wne,  and  pain; 

Ere  my  weak  soul  from  this  frail  body  fleet. 
Ah,  comfort  me  with  one  dear  kiss  or  twain: 


Tnmslatioo  oC  Edward  Fairfax. 
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Percliance»  if  we  ative  had  happed  to  meet. 

They  had  been  given  wliich  now  are  fltolen:  oh  vain, 

O  feeble  life,  betwixt  his  lips  out  fly! 

Oh,  let  me  kiss  thee  first,  then  let  me  die! 

*  Receive  my  yielded  spirit,  and  with  thine 

Guide  it  to  heaven,  where  all  true  Icvc  hath  place.* 

This  said,  she  sighed  and  tore  her  tresses  fine. 

And  from  her  eyes  two  streams  poured  on  his  face. 

The  man,  revived  with  those  showers  divine. 
Awaked,  and  opendd  his  lips  a  space; 

His  Hps  were  opened,  but  fast  shut  Ids  eyes. 

And  with  her  sighs  one  sigh  from  him  npflies. 

The  dame  perceived  thai  iancred  breathed  and  sight. 

Which  calmed  her  griefs  some  deal  and  eased  her  fears: 
^Unclose  thine  eyes*  (she  says).  *my  lord  and  knight. 

See  my  last  services,  my  plaints,  and  tears; 
See  her  that  dies  to  see  thy  wnefnl  plicrht, 

That  of  thy  pain  her  part  and  portion  bears; 
Once  look  on  me:  small  is  the  gift  I  crave, — 
The  last  which  thou  canst  give,  or  I  can  have.* 

Tancred  looked  up.  and  closed  his  eyes  again. 
Heavy  and  dim;  and  she  renewed  her  woe. 

Quoth  Vafrine,  *  Cure  him  fust  and  then  complain : 
Medicine  is  life's  chief  friend,  plaint  her  worst  foe.* 

They  pludced  his  armor  off,  and  she  each  vein. 
Each  joint,  and  sinew  felt  and  handled  so, 

And  searched  so  well  each  thrust,  each  cat,  and  wound. 

That  hope  of  life  her  love  and  skill  soon  found. 

Prom  weariness  and  loss  of  blood  she  spied 
His  greatest  pains  and  anguish  most  proceed. 

Naught  but  her  veil  amid  those  deserts  wide 
She  had  to  Iniid  his  wounds  in  so  nfreat  need: 

But  love  could  otner  Ixinds  (though  strange)  provide, 
And  pity  wept  for  joy  to  .see  that  deed ; 

For  with  her  amber  locks,  cut  off,  each  woimd 

She  tied — O  happy  man,  so  cured,  so  hound  1 

For  why  '  her  veil  was  short  and  thin,  those  deep 

And  cruel  hurts  to  fasten,  roll,  and  bind : 
Nor  salve  nor  simple  had  she;  yet  to  keep 

Her  knight  alive,  strong  charms  of  wondrous  kind 
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She  said,  and  from  him  cirove  that  deadly  sleep. 

That  now  his  eyes  he  lifted,  turned,  and  twined. 
And  saw  his  squire,  and  saw  that  oonrteoas  dame 
In  habits  strsoge,  and  wondefed  whence  die  came. 


He  said,  "O  \'afrine,  tell  me  whence  com'st  thou. 
And  who  this  gentle  surgeon  is,  disclose.* 

She  smiled,  she  s^hed,  she  lodced  sihe  wist  not  how. 
She  wept*  rejoiced,  she  blnshed  as  red  as  rose: 

*ycm  shall  know  all>>  (she  says);  *^your  snrgeon  now 
Commands  your  silence,  rest,  and  soft  repose; 

Yntt  shall  be  soimd,  prepare  my  guerdon  meet.* 

His  head  then  laid  she  in  her  bosom  sweet. 


[The  two  'knights,  having  safely  passed  the  terrors  and  Uie  sedtictloBS  o£ 

the  Enchanted  Gardens,  discover  Rinaldo  in  the  Bower  of  Bliss  in  the  amis 
of  Amiida.  Stunv;  by  shame  and  remorse,  he  returns  with  them  to  the  camp, 
notwithstandmg  the  cntreatieft,  reproaches,  and  incantations  o£  Armida;  and 
takes  a  glorious  part  in  the  final  struggles.  Amida,  mortified  and  eniaged 
against  him,  offers  her  Idngdom,  her  treasnres,  and  hemlf  to  any  knight  who 
will  kill  him,  and  joins  the  Egyptian  army  and  does  great  execution  upon  the 
Crusaders.  But  the  field  being  lost,  in  terror  of  gracing  the  Conqueror's  tri-. 
umphal  car  she  decides  on  suicide.  At  the  moment  when  she  is  plunging  one 
of  her  own  darts  into  her  breast,  Rinaklo  arrests  tho  stroke  and  throws  his 
arm  around  her  waist ;  and  while  she  struggles  to  escape,  and  bursts  into  tears 
(it  is  tincertnin  whether  from  anger  or  affection},  he  pleads  with  her  with  the 
following  result.] 


I  will  restore  thee,  crown  thee  with  that  gold; 
And  if  high  Heaven  wonld  so  much  grace  afford 
As  from  thy  heart  this  dond,  this  veil  unfold 
Of  Paganism,  in  all  the  East  no  dame 
Should  equalize  thy  forttme,  state,  and  fame.'* 

Thus  plaineth  he,  thus  prays,  and  his  desire 

Endears  with  sighs  that  fly  and  tears  that  fall; 

That  as  against  the  warmth  of  Titan's  fire 

Snowdrifts  consume  on  tops  of  mountains  tall, 


Translation  of  Edward  Fairfax. 
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t  T  if  you  trust  no  speedi,  no  word. 

Yet  in  mine  eyes  my  7.Qa].  my  truth  bebnld: 
For  t*t  that  throne  whereof  thv  sire  was  lord. 
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So  melts  her  wrath,  but  love  remains  entire : 

Behold*  (she  says)  "your  handmaid  and  your  thrall: 

My  life,  my  crown,  my  wealth,  use  at  yonv  pleasture.* 
Thus  death  her  life  became,  loss  proved  her  treasure. 

TtaaslatioD  of  Edward  Fairfox. 
THE  AMINTA 

[The  young  hero,  Amlntas,  tells  his  love  for  the  beautifn]  SyWia:  how  diey 
pla3red  together  as  children ;  and  then  as  boy  and  girl  together  fished,  mand 

birds  together,  hunted, — and  how.  while  they  chased  the  door,  the  mijjhtier 
hunter  Love  made  Amintas  his  prey.  He  drank  a  strange  joy  from  Sylvia's 
eyes,  which  yet  left  a  bitter  taste  behind;  he  sighed  and  knew  not  why;  he 
loved  before  he  knew  what  love  meant.  When  Sylvia  cured  her  yomig  friend 
Phyllis  of  a  bee's  sting  on  her  lip,  by  putting  her  rm-ut!;  el( to  hers  and 
murmuring  a  rharm,  Amintas  straightway  felt  a  dosliv  Imi  tho  ^anie  dclivjlit- 
ful  experience,  and  secured  it  by  pretending  thai  he  had  received  a  iike 
wound.  At  kngtik  the  fire  grew  too  great  to  be  hidden.  At  a  game  in  which 
each  whispered  a  secret  to  his  neighbor,  Amintas  mi:rniured  in  Sylvia's  ear, 
*1  Ir.  iii  for  thee;  1  shall  die  unless  th<ju  aid  me.'*  But  Sylvia  blushed  wth 
shame  and  wrath,  not  with  love;  made  him  no  answer;  and  has  been,  as  he 
sorrowfully  says,  his  enemy  bom  that  day  forward.  Thrfoe  idnoe  then  has  the 
reaper  bent  to  his  toil,  thrice  has  winter  shaken  the  green  leaves  from  the 
trees;  but  though  Amintas  has  tried  every  method  of  appeasing  Sylvia's 
auger,  it  seems  all  in  vain,  uud  no  hope  remains  for  him  but  death.  This 
deB|>air  makes  him  dJsdose  his  long-hidden  sorrows.] 

«  I  AM  content, 
I    Thyrsis,  to  tell  thee  what  the  woods  and  hills 
And  rivers  know,  but  men  as  yet  know  not. 

For  I  am  now  so  near  tinto  my  death. 

That  fit  'tis  I  should  give  one  leave  to  rehearse 

That  death's  occasion,  .ind  to  grave  my  story 

Upon  some  beech-tree  s  bark,  near  to  the  place 

Where  my  dead  body  shall  have  found  a  tomb; 

So  tiiat  the  cruel  maiden  passing  by 

May  with  proud  foot  rejoice  to  trample  on 

My  wretched  bones,  and  say  within  herself, 

*  This  is  my  trophy,*  and  exult  to  see 

Her  victory  known  to  every  single  shepherd. 

Home-bred,  or  foreign  guided  here  by  chance: 

Haply,  too  (ah!  too  much  to  hope),  one  day 

It  may  be  that  she.  moved  by  tardy  pity. 

May  weep  him  dead  whom  she  Vihon  living  slew. 

And  say,  *  Would  he  were  here,  and  lie  were  mine  I' " 

Translation  of  E.  J.  HaseU. 
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[The  youti^  shepherd's  boyish  rlespair  is  touching  in  its  mournful  resigna* 
tion,  but  it  fails  to  move  SyKna's  Ijoart.  Vainly  d<x_s  he  rescue  her  from  the 
ruthless  hands  of  a  satyr  who  bad  already  bound  her  to  a  tree.  Released  by 
Ami  titan,  die  Ams  nrlthout  giving  him  a  word  of  tiianks.  But  while  the  yontli's 
Mends  are  with  difficulty  restnuniag  him  from  killing  himself  at  this  iresh 
mul  seeminpfly  Tmal  blow,  bad  news  coniLS  from  the  forest.  Sylvia's  useless 
dart  is  brought  back  from  thence,  with  her  white  veil  covered  with  blood:  she 
has  to  all  appearance  been  devoured  by  the  fierce  wolves  she  so  intrepidly 
panned.  *(Why  was  I  not  allowed  to  die  before  I  could  bear  sudi  tidings?* 
cries  Amintas.  «Gjve  me  Ibat  'veil,  the  one  only  wretched  thing  left  me  of 
my  Sylvia,  to  be  ray  companion  in  the  short  journey  that  lies  before  me.* 
And  grasping  it,  be  goes  and  casts  himself  headlong  down  a  precipice. 

Shortly  afler  his  departure,  Sylvia,  not  dead,  not  even  woanded,  reappears 
00  the  scene,  and  calmly  explains  how  the  mistaken  report  of  her  death  had 
arisen.  "Ah!**  says  Daphne,  the  friend  who  all  along  had  blamed  her  cold- 
ness, «yott  live,  but  Amintas  is  dead.'^  Her  words  are  confirmed  by  the 
meseeoger  wbo  cocnes  in,  after  the  way  of  tiie  daaslc  drama,  to  avrrvts  the 
cataitn|ilie.  Sylvia's  heart  Is  melted;  she  r^itets  her  severity,  and  says  that 
if  a  hatei's  falsely  reported  death  has  killed  Amintas,  it  is  only  fit  that  she 
should  herself  be  slain  by  the  true  tidings  of  the  death  of  so  true  a  lover.J 

**Let  me 

Fixst  bury  him,  then  die  upon  his  grave. 

Farewell,  ye  shepherds!  plains,  woods,  streams,  farewell!* 

fElpino,  the  favorite  of  the  Muses,  enters  in  '.he  last  act  to  explain  how 
Amialas,  stunned,  not  killed,  by  his  fall,  waj*  brought  to  lite  by  the  tears  of 
Sylvia,  whose  aged  father  has  been  sent  for  to  bless  their  happy  union. 

The  lyrics  of  the  Chorus  are  very  melodious.  Most  celebrated  of  all  is  its 
song  at  the  end  of  the  first  act] 


With  milk,  or  that  the  woods  wept  honey-dew; 

Not  that  the  ready  grotmd 

Produced  without  a  wound, 
Or  the  mild  serpent  had  no  tooth  that  slew; 

Not  that  a  cloudless  blue 

For  ever  was  in  sight. 

Or  that  the  heaven,  which  burns 

And  now  is  cold  by  turns, 


The  Golden  Acb 


«0  bella  etk  dell'  oro» 


i.ovF.i.Y  age  of  gold! 

Not  that  the  rivers  rolled 
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Looked  out  in  glad  and  everlasting  light: 
No.  not  diat  even  the  insolent  ddpa  from  £«r 
Brought  war  to  no  new  landti  nor  richea  worse  than  war: 

But  solely  that  thai  vum 

And  breath-invented  pain. 
That  idol  of  mistalee,  that  worshiped  dieat. 

That  Honor.— siiKe  so  called 

By  vulgar  minds  appalled. — 
Played  not  the  tyrant  with  our  nature  yet. 

It  had  not  come  to  fret 

The  sweet  and  happy  fold 

Of  gentle  hnman-ldnd; 

Nor  did  its  hard  law  bind 
Souls  nursed  in  freedom;  but  that  law  of  gold. 
That  glad  and  c^olrlcn  law,  all  free,  all  fitted. 
Which  Nature's  own  hand  wrote :  What  pleases  is  permitted. 

Then  among  streams  and  flowers 

The  little  winged  powers 
Went  singing  carols  without  torch  or  bow; 

The  nymphs  and  shepherds  sat 

Mingling  with  innocent  chat 
Sports  and  low  whispers:  and  with  whijiqpers  low. 

Kisses  that  would  not  ga 

The  maiden,  budding  o'er. 

Kept  not  her  blonm  nn-cyed. 

Which  now  a  veil  must  hide, 
Nor  the  crisp  apples  which  her  bosom  bore; 
And  oftentimes,  in  river  or  in  lake, 
The  lover  and  his  love  their  merry  bath  would  take. 

'Twas  tbmi,  thou,  Honor,  first 

That  didst  ricny  onr  thirst 
Its  drink,  and  on  the  fount  thy  covering  set; 

Thou  bad'st  kind  eyes  withdraw 

Into  constraint  awe. 
And  keep  the  secret  for  their  tears  to  wet; 

Thou  trathcr'dst  in  a  net 

The  trt  ssi.  s  from  the  air. 

And  mad'st  the  sports  and  plays 

Turn  all  to  sullen  ways. 
And  ptttt'st  on  ^ech  a  rein,  in  steps  a  care. 
Thy  work  it  is. — thou  shade,  that  will  not  move,— 
That  what  was  once  the  gift  is  now  the  theft  of  love. 
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Our  sorrows  and  our  pains. 

These  are  thy  noble  g^ains. 
But,  O  thou  Love's  and  Nature's  masterer, 

Thou  conqueror  of  the  crowned. 

What  dost  tbou  oti  this  ground, 
Too  small  a  circle  for  thy  mighty  sphere  ? 

Co.  and  make  slumber  dear 

To  the  renowned  and  high: 

We  here,  a  lowly  race. 

Can  live  without  thy  grace, 

After  the  nse  of  mild  antiquity. 

Go»  let  tis  love:  since  years 
No  trace  allow,  and  life  soon  disappears. 
Go,  let  TIS  love:  tlie  daylic^ht  dies,  is  bom: 

But  unto  iis  tlic  light 
Dies  once  for  all,  and  sleep  brings  on  eternal  night. 

Tranalatioa  of  Leigh  Huot. 


ODE  TO  THE  RIVER  METAURO 
(A  fragment  written  at  the  age  of  forty,  and  left  unfinished.) 

CHILD  of  great  Apenninel 
River,  if  small  yet  far  renowned, 
More  glorious  than  by  waters,  through  thy  name, — 

I  these  thy  banks  benign 
A  flying  pilgrim  seek:  Hidr  oonrteons  fame 

Make  good;  let  rest  and  safety  here  be  found. 
And  may  that  oak  which  thou  dost  bathe,  whose  frame 
Fed  well  by  thy  sweet  waters,  stretches  wide 
Its  branches,  seas  and  motintains  shadowing, 
O'er  me  its  safe  shade  fling! 

Thou  sacred  shade,  which  hast  to  none  denied 
'Neath  thy  cool  leaves  a  hospitable  seat. 

Now  'mid  thy  thickest  boughs  receive  and  fold  me; 

Lest  that  blind,  cruel  goddess  should  b^old  me» 
Who  spies  me  out,  though  blind,  in  each  retreat. 

Albeit  I  crouch  to  hide  in  mount  or  vale. 
And  lit  by  moonbeams  pale. 
At  midnight  ply  on  lonely  track  tny  feet; 

Yet  with  sure  aim  her  darts  still  wound,  and  show 

Her  eyes  as  arrows  keen  to  work  my  woe. 
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Ah  me!  from  thnt  first  day 
That  I  drew  breath,  and  opened  first 
Mine  eyes  to  this,  to  me  still  troubled  light, 
I  was  tlie  mark,  the  play 
Of  evil,  lawless  Fate;  whose  hand  accursed 
Gave  wounds  that  longer  years  have  scarce  set  ri|fht. 

This  knows  that  g'lorions  Siren  brij^ht, 
Beside  whose  tomb  me  the  soft  cradle  pressed : 
Ah  I  would  that  at  that  first  envenomed  wound 
I  there  a  grave  had  fotuid! 

Me  trud  Fortune  from  my  mother* s  hr^at 
Tore,  yet  a  child:  ah!  those  fond  kisses 

Bathed  by  the  tears  that  shdh  her  ani:ii!<;h. 
I  here,  tvitff  sii^hs  remtmhtrint^,  /anum'y/i. 
And  her  warm  prayers — prayers  thai  the  wind  dismisses; 
For  net  again  might  J  lay  face  to  face. 
Gasped  in  that  eltm  embrace 
By  arms  the  treasury  of  my  in/ant  blisses: 

Thenceforth,  like  Trojan  boy  or  Volscian  maid. 
My  weak  steps  foiiou/ed  where  my  failur  strayed 

I  *fnid  those  wanderings  grew. 
In  exile  bitter  and  bard  poverty. 
And  sense  ontimeljr  of  my  sorrows  gained; 

For  ripeness,  ere  'twas  due. 
Mischance  and  stitTerin^^  lirmight  to  me. 
Sad  wisdom  learning  while  my  heart  was  pained. 
My  sire's  weak  age  despoiled,  his  wrongs  sustained. 
Must  I  narrate?  Does  not  my  proper  woe 
Make  me  so  rich,  that  no  more  store  I  need 
Whereon  my  grief  to  feed  ? 

Whose  case,  save  trt'!ne,  should  bid  my  tears  to  flow? 

My  sighs  are  all  too  tew  for  my  desire; 
Nor  can  my  tears,  tbongh  in  abundance  given. 
Equal  my  pain.   Thou,  who  dost  view  from  heaven, — 

Father,  good  father,  unto  God  now  nigher, — 
I  wept  thee  sick  and  dead,  this  know'st  thon  well; 
With  prroans  my  hot  tears  fell 

Thy  bed,  thy  tomb  upon:  but  now,  raised  higher 
To  endless  joys,  I  honor  thee,  not  mourn; 
My  whole  grief  pouring  on  my  state  forlorn. 

Translation  uf  E.  J.  HaselL 
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CONGEDO  AT  THE  CONCLUSION  OF  THE  <RlNALDO> 

Written  at  the  Age  of  Eigutbek 
Dedicated  to  CanUnal  Lnlgl  d'Bet^ 

THUS  have  I  song;  in  battle-fldd  and  bower, 
Rinaldo's  cares,  and  prattled  through  my  page* 
Whilst  other  studies  claimed  the  irksome  hour, 

In  the  fourth  lustre  of  my  verdant  age: 
Studies  from  which  I  hoped  to  have  the  power 

Tlie  wrongs  of  adverse  fortune  to  assuage; 
Ungrateful  studies,  whence  I  pine  away 
Unknown  to  others,  to  myself  a  prey. 

Yet  <'h!  if  Htaven  should  e'er  my  wishes  crown 
With  ease,  released  from  law's  discordant  maze, 

To  spend  on  the  green  tnrf,  in  focests  brown, 
With  hland  Apollo  whole  harmonious  days, 

Then  miKlit  I  spread.  Luigi.  thy  renown. 

Where'er  the  sun  dnrts  forth  resplendent  rays; 

Thyself  the  j^enial  spirit  should  infuse. 
And  lu  thy  virtues  wake  a  worlhitr  Muse. 

Be  thou,  first  fruit  of  fancy  and  of  toil. 

Child  of  few  hours  and  those  most  fugitive! 
Dear  little  book,  born  on  the  sunny  soil 

By  Brenta's  wave!  may  all  kind  planets  give 
To  thee  the  spring  no  winter  shall  despoil. 

Life  to  go  forth  when  I  have  ceased,  to  live; 
Gatlierin^  rich  fame  beyond  our  country's  bounds. 
And  mixed  with  songs  with  which  the  world  resoonds. 

Yet  ere  I  bid  thy  truant  leaves  adien, 

Ere  yet  thou  scek'st  the  prince  whose  name,  impressed 

Deep  in  my  heart,  upon  thy  front  we  view, — 
Too  poor  a  portal  for  so  great  a  trviest!  — 

Go,  find  out  him  from  whom  my  birth  I  drew, 
Life  of  my  lifet  and  whose  the  rich  bequest 

Has  been,  if  aught  of  beautifnl  or  strong 

Adorns  my  life  and  animates  my  song. 

He,  with  that  keen  and  searching  glance  which  knows 
To  pierce  beyond  the  veil  of  dim  di^foise. 

Shall  see  the  faults  that  lie  concealed  so  dose 
To  the  short  vision  of  my  feeble  eyes, 
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And  witb  that  pen  which  joins  the  tnOh  oi  prose 

To  tunefol  {able,  shall  the  verse  chastise 
(Far  as  its  youth  the  trial  can  enditre), 
And  grace  thy  page  with  beauties  more  mature. 

Tnutslatioa  of  J.  H.  Wilfen. 


TO  THE  PRINCESS  LEONORA 
When  PoRBmnEN  by  Her  Physicians  to  Sino 

Ahl !  ben  h  reo  destin,  che  mvidia  e  toglic 

Oh!  'tis  a  merciless  decree, 
That  to  the  envied  world  denies 
The  sound  of  that  sweet  voice  which  wo 
So  much  admire«  so  dearly  prize! 

The  noble  thought  and  dulcet  lay, 

Breathing  of  passions  so  refined 
By  Honor's  breath,  would  drive  away 

Sharp  sorrow  from  the  gloomiest  mind. 

Yet  'tis  enough  for  our  deserts. 

That  eyes  and  smilM  so  calm  and  coy 
Diffuse  through  our  enchanted  hearts 

A  holy  and  celestial  joy. 

There  would  be  no  more  blessed  place 
Than  this,  our  spirits  to  rejoice. 

If.  as  we  view  thy  heavenly  face. 
We  also  heard  thy  heavenly  voice! 

Translation  of  J.  H.  Wiffen. 


Written  Soon  After  the  Poet's  Arrival  at  Ferrara 
Amor  r  ahua  m*  aUacda 

LOVE  binds  my  soul  in  chains  of  bliss 
^    Firm,  rigorous,  strict,  and  strong: 

I  am  not  sorrowful  for  this. 

But  why  T  qnarrL-1  with  him  is. 
He  quite  ties  up  my  tongue. 

When  I  my  lady  should  salute. 
I  can  on  no  pretense: 
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But  timid  and  confused  stand  mute* 
Or,  wanderinp:  in  my  reason,  suit 
liy  speech  but  ill  with  sense. 

Loose,  gentle  love,  my  tongne.  and  if 

Thou'lt  not  give  up  one  part 
Of  thy  great  power,  respect  my  irrief, 
Take  off  this  chain  in  kind  reliei, 

And  add  it  to  my  beartl 

TO  LEONORA  OF  EST& 
A1  oofail  eoUe,  ove  in  anticlii  nuurmi 


[Written  when  tiie  FrtnoMS  was  on  a  visit  to  her  micle,  fiw  Cardinal  Ipfto* 
Utt»  IL  d'EaU,  at  his  villa  at  TivoU,  considend  die  most  beautiful  in  Italy.] 


iO  THE  romantic  hills,  where  free 


Works  of  Greek  taste  in  statuary 

Of  antique  marble  rise. 
My  thought,  fair  Leonora,  roves, 
And  with  it  to  their  gloom  of  groves 

Past  bears  me  as  it  flies; 
For  far  from  thee,  in  crowds  tmblc»t. 
My  fluttering  heart  bnt  ill  can  rest 

There  to  the  rock,  cascade,  and  grove, 

On  mosses  dropt  with  dew, 
Like  one  who  thinks  and  sighs  of  love 

The  livelong  summer  throtii,-h. 
Oft  would  I  dictate  glorious  things. 
Of  heroes,  to  the  Tuscan  strings 

Of  my  sweet  lyre  anew; 
And  to  the  brools  and  trees  around, 
Ippoltto's  high  name  resound 

But  now  what  longer  keeps  me  here  ? 

And  who.  dear  lady.  say. 
O'er  Alpine  rocks  and  marshes  drear, 

A  weary  length  of  way. 
Guide  me  to  thee  ?  so  that,  enwreathed 
With  leaves  by  i^ocsy  bequeathed 

From  Daphne's  hallowed  bay, 
I  trifle  thus  in  song?— Adieu! 
Let  the  soft  zephyr  whisper  who. 


To  thine  enchanted  e]res. 
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Tiaaslation  of  J.  H.  Wlffeo, 
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TO  THE  PRINCESS  LXJCRETIA 
While  Sojourning  with  Her  and  her  Husband  at  Casteldurante 

NegH  unni  acerbi 

THOL".  lady,  in  thine  early  days 
Of  life  didst  seem  a  purple  r.M_, 
That  dreads  the  suitor  sun's  warm  rays. 
Nor  dares  its  virgin  breast  disclose: 
But  coy,  and  crimsoning  to  be  seen, 
Lies  folded  yet  in  leaves  of  gxeen. 

Or  rather  (for  no  earthly  thing 

Was  like  tbee  then),  thon  didst  appear 
Divine  Aurora,  when  her  wing 

On  every  blossom  shakes  a  tear, 
And  spangled  o'er  with  dewdrops  cold. 
The  mountain  summits  tints  with  gold. 

Those  days  are  past;  yet  from  thy  face 

No  charm  xho  speeding  years  have  snatched, 
hut  left  it  ripening  every  crrace, 

In  perfect  loveliness,  unmatched 
By  what  thou  wert,  when,  young  and  shy» 
Thy  timid  graces  shunned  the  eye. 

More  lovely  looks  the  flower  matured. 

When  full  its  fragrant  leaves  it  spreads; 
More  rich  the  sun,  when,  unobscured. 
At  noon  a  brighter  beam  it  sheds: 

Thon,  in  thy  beauty,  blondest  both 
The  sun's  ascent  and  rose's  growth. 

Tnuslation  of  J.  H.  Wiffen. 

TO  TARQUINIA  HOLZA 

A  Lal»v  Celebratfj)  tor  ih  r  Hf  \t:tv  and  her  Italian  Verses 

Moetra  la  verde  terra 

THE  green  earth  of  its  wealth  displays 
White  violets,  and  the  lovely  sun 

Its  5i);irl;'in^f  crown  of  rosy  ravs 

O'er  shaded  vale  and  mountain  duu. 

Thou,  lady,  for  thy  sign  of  wealth. 
Of  genius,  beauty,  thought  sublime. 
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FHng'st  lortli  in  glorious  sbow  by  stealth 
The  riches  of  unfading  rhyme. 

And  whilst  thy  laurels,  charuied  from  blight. 
Thus  greenly  mock  the  passing  hours. 

Thy  verses  all  are  rays  of  light. 

Thy  living  thoughts  ambrosial  flowers. 

Translation  of  J.  H.  Wiffien. 


to  the  duke  of  ferrara 
Imploring  Liberation  from  his  Dreadful  Prison 
O  magnanimo  figlio 

O GLORIOUS  prince,  magnanimous  increase 
Of  great  Alcides»  whose  paternal  worth 
Thou  dost  transcend  1  to  thee  who  in  sweet  peace 
From  troublous  exile  to  thy  royal  hearth 

Received'st  me  erst.  —  again,  yet  once  ajrain, 

I  turn,  and  faint  from  my  tlec])  ceil,  my  knee. 
Heart,  soul,  and  weeping  eyes  incline;  to  thee 

My  lips,  long  silent.  I  unclose  in  pain. 

And  unto  thee»  but  not  of  thee,  complain. 

Turn  ihy  mild  eyes,  and  see  where  a  vile  crowd 

Throng, —  \v litre  the  pauper  pines,  the  sick  man  moans; 

See  where,  with  death  on  his  shrunk  cheeks,  aloud 
Thy  onoe-Ioved  servant  groans; 

Where,  by  a  thousand  sorrows  wrung*  his  eyes 
Grown  dim  and  hollow,  his  weak  limbs  devoid 
Of  vital  humor,  wastincr,  «nd  annoyed 

By  dirt  and  darkness,  he  i^rn nbly  lies. 

Envying  the  sordid  lot  of  those  to  whom 

The  pity  comes  whidi  cheers  thdr  painful  doom. 

pity  is  spent,  and  courtesy  to  mc 

fVrnwn  a  detn-i  sound,  if  in  th\-  noble  breast 
They  spring  not:  what  lilimiiable  sea 

Of  evil  rushes  on  my  soul  distrest! 
What  Joy  for  Tasso  now  remains?  Alas! 

The  stars  in  heaven,  the  nobles  of  the  earth 
Are  sworn  against  my  peace:  and  all  that  pas?; 

War  with  the  strains  to  which  my  harp  gives  birth; 
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Wbilst  I  to  all  fhe  angry  host  make  plea 
In  vain  for  mercy, — most  of  all  to  thee! 

Tnunlatioa  of  J.  H.  Wiffett 

TO    THE    PRINCESSES    OF  FERRARA 
For  their  Intekckosim.v  with  the  Duke 
O  figiie  di  Reoanta 

DAUGHTERS  o£  lom  Ren6e,  give  ear!  to  you 
I  talk,  tn  whom  birth,  beauty,  sense  refined. 

Virtue,  gentility,  and  glory  true 
Are  in  such  perfect  harmony  combined; 
To  you  my  sorrows  I  ttnfold. —  a  scroll 

Of  bitterness, —  my  wrongs,  my  grie^  my  fears, 
Part  of  my  tale;  —  I  cannot  teU  the  whole. 

But  by  rebellious  tears! 
I  will  recall  yov.  to  ynnrselves,  renew 

Memory  of  me,  your  courtesies,  your  smile 
Of  gracious  kindness,  and  (vowed  all  to  you) 
My  past  delightful  years: 
What  then  I  was,  what  am;  what,  woe  the  while! 
I  am  reduced  to  beg;  from  whence;  what  star 
Guided  me  hither:  who  with  bolt  and  bar 
Confines;  and  who,  when  I  for  freedom  grieved, 
Promised  me  hope,  yet  still  that  hope  deceived! 

T!u;!^e  T  call  back  to  you,  O  slips  divine 
Of  glorious  cK-ini^ods  ntid  ldi^.;4sl  and  if 
My  words  are  weak  and  lew,  the  tears  which  grief 

Wrings  out  are  eloquent  enough:  I  pine 

For  my  toved  lutes,  lyres,  laurels;  for  the  shine 

Of  suns;  for  my  dear  studies,  spmrtS,  my  late 
So  elegant  delights, —  niirth,  mtTsic,  wine; 

Piaj:^as,  palaces.  v/b.crL'  late  I  sale, 
Now  tlie  luvcd  servant,  now  the  social  friend,— 
For  health  destroyed,  for  freedom  at  an  end, 

The  gloom — the  solitude — th*  eternal  grate  — 
And  for  the  laws  the  Charities  provide. 
Oh,  agony  1  to  me  denied  1  denied  I 

Prom  my  sweet  brotherhood  of  men,  alas, 
Who  shuts  me  out  I 

Tnnalation  of  J.  H.  Wiffen. 
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TO  THE  DUKE  ALPHONSO 
Bbcging  for  a  Little  Winb  to  be  Sent  to  his  Cell 
Col  fpro  omai  delle  stagionl  etemo 

Now  in  the  seasons'  ceaseless  round,  the  earth 
Pours  fortli  its  fruits;  the  elm  sustains  with  {Mide 
The  ripe  productions  of  his  fruitful  bride, 
To  whom  tiie  smiling  suns  of  spring  gave  birth; 
In  luxury  now,  as  though  disdaining:  dearth. 

Bursts  the  black  grape;  its  juice  ambrosial  flows: 
Wherefore  so  tardy  to  console  my  woes? 
The  rich  Falemian  sparkles  in  its  mirth  1 
This  with  its  generoos  juice  the  generous  fills 

With  joy,  and  ttirns  my  Lord's  dark  cares  to  bliss: 
Not  so  with  mine:  but  o'er  mj-  various  ills 
It  puurs  the  dews  ot  sweet  forgetlulness, 
Inducing  blest  repose:  ah.  let  me  find 
This  Slight  relief*  this  Lethe  of  the  mind  I 

Tnuuktion  of  J.  H.  Vnifen. 

OR  CHE  L  AURA  MLA* 

Tii  I.  Laura  comes, — who  now,  alas!  elsewhere 
Breathes  amid  fields  and  forests  hard  of  heart,~~ 
iiereit  of  joy  I  stray  from  crowds  apart 
In  this  dark  vale,  *mid  grief  and  ire's  foul  air. 
Where  there  is  nothing  left  of  bright  or  fair. 
Since  Love  has  gone  a  rustic  to  the  plOW, 
Or  feeds  his  flocks,  or  in  the  summer  now 
Handles  the  rake,  now  plies  the  scythe  with  care. 
Happy  the  mead  and  valley,  hill  and  wood. 

Where  man  and  beast,  and  almost  tree  and  stone. 
Seem  by  her  look  with  sense  and  joy  endued! 

What  is  not  changed  on  which  her  eyes  e'er  shone? 
The  country  courteous  grows,  the  city  rude, 
Even  from  her  presence  or  her  loss  alone. 

Translation  of  Richard  Henry  Wilde. 
*A  play  on  the  woid  "L'Aurax^  (the  breese)  and  the  name  Laura. 
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BAYARD  TAYLOR 
(1825-1878) 

BY  ALBERT  H.  SMYTH 

2|fi&^AYARD  Taylor  was  born  in  Kennett  Square,  Chester  County. 
^MmS  Pennsylvania,  January  iith,  1825.  The  story  of  his  life  is 
the  history  of  a  struggle.  His  career  began  in  humble  cir- 
cumstances, and  ended  in  splendor.  The  love  of  letters  was  awak- 
ened in  him  in  childhood;  he  yielded  passionate  homage  to  the  great 
names  of  literature.    When  he  was  seven  years  old  he  grieved  over 

the  death  of  Goethe  and  of  Scott,  and  in 
the  same  year  (1832)  composed  his  first 
poems.  His  early  surroundings  tended  to 
repress  his  enthusiasms.  He  inherited  two 
strains  of  blood.  German  and  English.  By 
the  first  he  was  related  to  the  Lancaster 
Mennonites  who  had  migrated  from  East 
Switzerland,  and  who  spoke  the  Pennsylva- 
nia Dutch  dialect;  by  the  other  he  was  kin 
to  the  seventeenth-century  Mendenhall  fam- 
ily of  Wiltshire,  and  the  Cheshire  Taylors. 
He  was  raised  in  a  Quaker  atmosphere 
which  suppressed  imagination  and  emotion. 
Bayard  Taylor        When  he  was  nineteen  years  old,  he  said  he 

felt  as  if  he  were  sitting  in  an  exhausted 
receiver,  while  the  air  which  should  nourish  his  spiritual  life  could 
only  be  found  in  distant  lands.  The  courage,  restless  curiosity,  and 
push  of  the  country  lad  found  a  way  to  finer  air.  He  published 
in  1844  a  little  volume  of  poems  called  *  Ximena,  or  the  Battle  of 
the  Sierra  Morena.*  With  the  small  profits  of  this  literary  venture, 
and  a  few  dollars  advanced  by  Philadelphia  editors.  Bayard  Taylor, 
in  company  with  two  friends,  left  New  York  July  ist,  1844.  bound 
for  Liverpool.  For  two  years  he  traveled  on  foot  through  Europe, 
eagerly  studying  the  memorials  of  art  and  history,  enduring  every 
hardship  and  privation,  often  penniless  and  hungry,  never  without 
hope  and  courage,  and  always  welcoming  returning  joy. 

"Bom  in  the  New  World,  ripened  in  the  old."  Berthold  Auerbach 
said  of  him.    This  first  tramp  trip  abroad  was  symbolic  of  his  whole 
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life.  It  showed  splendid  energy,  and  acute  sensibility:  and  it  was 
really  Bayard  Taylor's  university  education,  supplying  the  deficien- 
cies of  his  simple  life  and  country  schooling.  Although  a  safe  and 
at  times  brilliant  literary  critic,  and  altbotigh  his  wide  reading  qoali* 

fied  him  for  the  professorship  of  German  literature  at  Cornell  Univer- 
sity, he  was  not  a  scholar.    He  wa?5  never  s!!re  of  his  Latin,  and 

Greek  he  did  not  begin  to  study  until  he  \v;is  fifiy.  His  education 
came  largely  irom  travel;  he  picked  his  knowledge  from  the  living 
bush. 

It  was  as  a  traveler  that  he  was  most  widely  known,  thongh  it 

was  the  reputation  that  he  least  cared  for.  His  great  success  as 
a  public  lecturer  was  largely  due  to  his  fame  as  a  traveler.  He. 
published  eleven  books  of  travel,  beginning  with  *  Views  Afoot,  or 
Europe  Seen  with  Knapsack  and  StaS'  (1S46), — ^a  work  so  popular 
that  it  went  through  twenty  editions  in  ten  years, 

N.  P.  Willis  introduced  Bayard  Taylor  to  the  literary  society  of 
New  York ;  and  before  the  end  of  January  184S,  Horace  Greeley 
offered  him  u  situation  on  the  Trilnme.  In  one  capneity  or  another 
he  continued  to  serve  the  Tribune  until  his  death;  and  he  was  one 
of  the  moat  eagerly  industrious  and  prolific  writers  on  the  sta£E.  For 
the  Tribune  he  visited  California  in '  1849:  and  his  letters  from  the 
gold  fields  were  republished  in  <  Eldorado,  or  Adventures  in  the  Path 
of  Empire.* 

Two  years  of  distant  travel,  in  Syria,  Palestine,  and  Egjrpt,  pro- 
ceeding by  the  White  Nile  to  the  country  of  the  Shillooks,  gave  him 
the  materials  for  <A  Journey  to  Central  Africa,  >  *The  Lands  of  the 
Saracen.^  and  <A  Visit  to  India.  China,  and  Japan.' 

Subscqncnt  journeys  rcsn.lterl  in  *  Northern  Travel.'  *  Travels  in 
Cfreeee  .iiul  Russia,'  'At  Home  and  Abroad,*  *  Colorado:  a  Summer 
Trip,*  and  'Byways  of  Europe.*  The  chief  merit  of  Taylor's  books 
of  travel  is  reporterial.  They  tell  of  adventure,  of  courage  and  per- 
sistence. They  make  no  pretense  to  antiquarian  knowledge,  they  at- 
tempt no  theory  or  speculation;  but  simply  and  vividly  they  tell  the 
visible  aspects  of  the  countries  they  describe.  Architecture,  scener\-, 
and  habits  of  life,  stand  in  clear  outline,  and  justify  the  criticism 
that  has  named  Bayard  Taylor  *the  best  Ametican  reporter  of  scenes 
and  incidents.* 

Bayard  Taylor's  literary  triumphs  were  not  made  in  English  lit- 
erature alone.  His  inclinations  were  toward  German  life  and  let- 
ters. Goethe  was  his  c  hief  literary  passion.  Like,  him  he  yearned 
after  "the  unshackled  range  ui  all  experience.**  The  calm  self -poise 
and  symmetrical  culture  of  Groethe  fascinated  him.  He  craved  intel- 
lectual novelty,  and  continually  wheeled  into  new  orbits;  seeking,  as 
he  wrote  to  £.  C.  Stedman,  ^'the  establishing  of  my  own  Ettteieeheia — 
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the  making  of  all  that  is  possible  ont  nf  <.\ich  powers  as  T  mny  have, 
without  vinlcntly  foroiTi.c:  or  distnrtini^  them."  Astonishing  vcrsalility 
is  the  chief  note  of  his  life  and  of  his  inclusive  literary  career.  He 
was  famous  as  a  traveler,  and  snocessfnl  as  a  dipkmiatist  in  Rusna 
and  in  Germany.  To  his  eleven  voltmies  of  travels  lie  added  fomr 
novels,  several  short  stories,  a  history  of  Germany,  two  voltunes  of 
critical  essays  and  studies  in  German  and  English  literature,  a  fammis 
translation  of  *  Faust,*  and  thirteen  volumes  of  poems  comprising 
almost  every  variety  of  verses, —  odes,  idyls,  ballads,  lyrics,  pastorals, 
dramatic  romances,  and  lyrical  dramas. 

For  seven  years  he  worked  upon  his  translation  of  <Fanst,* 
which  he  cornjilctcc!  in  1870.  The  immense  difficnllics  ('f  the  pnem 
he  attacked  with  nnresting  energy,  and  with  a  siii:^nil;irly  intimate 
knowledge  of  the  German  language.  He  undertook  to  render  the 
poem  in  the  original  metres,  and  in  this  respect  succeeded  beyond 
all  other  translators.  The  dedication  <An  Goethe*  which  Taylor  pub- 
lished in  his  translation  is  a  masterpiece  of  German  verse.  It  can 
stand  side  by  side  with  Goethe's  own  dedication  without  paling  a  syl- 
lable. Taylor  was  completely  saturated  with  German  literature:  and 
in  bis  lectures  upon  Lessing.  Klopstock,  Schiller,  and  Goethe,  his 
illtistrative  quotations  were  the  genuine  droppings  from  the  comb. 
He  was  widely  read  and  appreciated  in  Germany.  When  he  delivered 
in  German,  at  Weimar,  his  lecture  upon  American  literature,  the 
whole  cnnrt  was  present;  and  amoncr  his  auditors  were  the  grand- 
children oi  Carl  August,  Goethc,  Schiller,  Herder,  and  Wieland,  When 
he  was  minister  to  Berlin,  every  facility  was  given  him  to  pursue 
those  studies  in  the  lives  of  Goethe  and  Schiller  whidi  would  have 
resulted  in  the  crowning  work  of  his  life,  but  which  were  destined 
never  to  be  comported. 

It  was  partly  with  the  hope  of  working  a  lucrative  literary  vein 
that  would  take  the  place  of  the  repugnant  lecturing  trade,  that  he 
turned  his  attention  to  the  novel.  < Hannah  Thurston*  and  <The 
Story  of  Kcnnef;>  are  attempts  to  interpret  the  life  of  his  native 
region  in  Pennsylvania.  The  l^eautiful  pastoral  land-^cnpcs  <>i  the 
Chester  valley,  and  the  homely  life  of  its  fertile  farms,  he  dv  ell-; 
affectionately  upon;  but  the  curious  crotchets  and  fads  of  the  Quaker 
community  in  which  he  grew  up  are  ridiculed  and  rebuked.  Spirit- 
ualism, vegetarianism,  teetotalism,  and  all  the  troop  of  unreasoning 
"isms'*  of  the  hour,  enter  into  the  plot  of  'Hannah  Thurston.*  'John 
Godfrey's  Fortunes*  is  ronstructed  out  of  the  author's  literary  and 
social  experiences  in  New  York  about  1850.  and  is  to  a  considerable 
extent  autobiographical. 

Bayard  Taylor's  darling  ambition  was  to  be  remembered  as  a 
poet.   However  he  might  experiment  in  other  fields  of  literature,  and 
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however  enviable  the  distinctioiis  he  might  win  in  statecraft  and 

in  scholarship,  nothing  could  reconcile  him  to  the  slightest  sense  of 
failure  in  his  poetic  endeavor.  He  had  real  lyric  genius,  as  is  abund- 
antly shown  in  the  *  Poems  of  the  Orient*:  *  The  Bedouin  Song'  — 
paralleled  only  in  Shelley  —  and  *  The  Song  of  the  Camp*  are  two 
lyrics  that  will  last  as  long  as  anything  in  American  poetry,  ^e 
Mdneas  of  Bayard  Taylor's  life  was  its  frostrated  purpose.  It  was  a 
full  and  happy  life  as  a  whole,  for  his  work  was  a  joy  to  him,  and 
he  dwelt  always  in  an  atmosphere  of  generous  and  noble  thoughts; 
yet  the  reward  often  seemed  inadequate  to  the  high  endeavor.  He 
had  a  generous  plan  of  life,  he  was  ambitious  for  himself  and  family. 
He  acquired  a  large  estate,  and  built  an  e:q;)eni[dve  house. — CedfldP- 
croft, — at  Kennett  Square,  atul  lived  an  open,  generous,  hospitable 
life.  Involved  in  heavy  domestic  expenses,  bo  never  knew  the  value 
of  freedom.  His  life  became  a  struggle  for  the  means  to  live,  and  he 
had  neither  time  nor  opportunity  to  refine  his  exquisite  sense  of  lyric 
harmony. 

He  planned  great  poems  like  <  Prince  Denkalion*  and  <The  Masque 

of  the  Gods.*  which  insensibly  convey  the  impression  of  vast  move* 
ments  in  human  affairs,  of  the  strange  stirrings  of  nations  and  races, 
but  which  are  distinctly  poems  of  the  intellect.  He  had  splendid  rhet- 
oric, and  his  verse  was  sonorous,  resonant,  and  at  times — as  in  the 
*  National  Ode' — stately.  Had  he  devoted  himself  to  song,  he  would 
have  been  a  noble  poet;  but  he  had  a  dozen  kinds  of  talent,  and  he 
had  restless  curiosity  and  ambition.  His  health  failed  under  the 
stress  of  labor  and  ihr  strain  of  care.  In  1S78  he  was  appointed 
minister  to  Germany.  At  last  success  seemed  to  be  attained,  and  the 
long  struggle  was  over.  But  his  vital  powers  were  overtaxed.  He 
took  the  ovations  of  his  friends  with  an  abandon  which  left  him 
physically  exhausted  long  before  he  sailed.  He  died  in  Berlin,  Decern- 
her  19th,  187& 
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Address  at  the  dedicatioa  of  the  Halleck  Hoottnieiit  at  GutUSord,  Couaecticnt. 

July  sth,  1869.  Prnm  (Critical  Esflftys  and  Litemry  NoteB.>  Copyright 
1880,  by  G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons. 

T     TE  HAVB  been  eighty  years  an  organised  nation,  ninet}'- three 


years  an  independent  people,  more  than  two  hundred 


years  an  American  race;  and  to-day,  for  the  first  time 
in  our  history,  we  meet  to  dedicate  publicly,  with  appropriate 
honors,  a  monument  to  an  American  poet.  The  occasion  is  thus 
lifted  above  the  circle  of  personal  memories  which  inspired  it, 
and  takes  its  place  as  the  beginning  of  a  new  epoch  in  the  story 
of  our  culture.  It  carries  our  thoughts  back  of  the  commence- 
ment of  this  individual  life,  into  the  elements  from  which  our 
literature  grew;  and  forward,  far  beyond  the  closing  of  the  tomb 
before  us,  into  the  possible  growth  and  glory  of  the  future. 

The  rhythmical  expression  of  emotion,  or  passion,  or  thnnpfht, 
is  a  need  of  the  human  race  cnev.^1  with  speech,  universal  as 
religion,  tiie  proplietic  forerunner  as  well  as  ihe  last-begotten  oft- 
spring  of  civilization.  Poetry  belongs  equally  to  the  impressible 
childhood  of  a  people  and  to  the  refined  ease  of  their  maturity. 
It  is  both  the  instinctive  effort  of  natmre  and  the  loftiest  ideal 
of  art;  receding  to  farther  and  farther  spheres  of  spiritt»l  beauty 
as  men  rise  to  the  capacity  for  its  enjoyment.  But  our  race  was 
transferred,  half-t^rov.n.  from  the  wrtjrs  of  its  early  ages  and  the 
inspiring  associations  its  past,  and  set  here  face  to  face  with 
stern  tasks  which  Icii  no  space  for  the  lighter  play  of  the  mintl. 
The  early  generations  of  English  bards  gradually  become  for- 
eign to  us;  for  their  songs,  however  sweet,  were  not  those  of 
our  home.  We  profess  to  claim  an  equal  share  in  Chaucer 
and  Spenser  and  Shakespeare,  but  it  is  a  hollow  pretense.  They 
belong  to  our  language,  but  we  cannot  tnih-  feel  that  they 
beloncr  to  us  as  a  people,  The  destiny  that  placed  us  on  this 
soil  robbed  us  of  ihc  magic  of  tradition,  the  wealth  of  romance, 
the  suggestions  ot  history,  the  sentiment  of  inherited  homes  and 
customs,  and  left  us,  shorn  of  our  lisping  childhood,  to  create  a 
poetic  literature  for  ourselves. 

It  is  not  singular,  therefore,  that  this  continent  should  have 
waited  long  for  its  first-bom  poet  The  intellect,  the  energy  of 
character,  the  moral  force, — even  the  occasional  taste  and  refine- 
ment,— which  were  shipped  hither  from  the  older  shores,  found 
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tlie  hard  work  of  history  already  portioned  out  for  them;  and  the 

Muses  discovered  no  nook  of  guarded  leisure,  no  haunt  of  sweet 
contemplation,  which  might  tempt  thera  to  settle  amonq:  us. 
Labor  may  be  prayer,  but  it  is  not  poetry.  Liberty  of  conscience 
and  worship,  practical  democracy,  the  union  of  civil  order  and 
personal  independence,  are  ideas  which  may  warm  ilic  hearis  au«i 
brains  of  xnest;  but  the  soil  in  which  they  strike  root  is  too  full 
of  fresh,  unsoftened  forces  to  produce  the  delicate  wine  of  song. 
The  highest  product  of  ripened  intellect  cannot  be  expected  in 
the  nonage  of  a  nation.  The  poetry  of  our  colonial  and  revolu- 
tionary periods  is  mostly  a  spiritless  imitation  of  inferior  models 
in  the  parent  country.  If  here  and  there  some  timicl.  t-.ncertain 
voice  seems  tu  j^uess  the  true  language,  we  only  hear  it  once  or 
twice;  like  those  coluni/icd  nightintmles  which  for  one  brief  sum- 
nicr  gave  Lhcir  new  song  to  the  V  irginian  uiooalighLs,  and  ilicu 
disappeared.  These  early  fragments  of  our  poetry  are  chanted  in 
the  midst  of  sudi  profound  silence  and  loneliness  that  they  sound 
spectrally  to  our  ears.  Philip  Preneau  is  almost  as  much  a  shade 
to  118  as  are  his  own  hunter  and  deer. 

In  the  same  year  in  which  the  C<  ^  tntion  of  the  United 
States  was  completed  and  adopted,  the  first  poet  wns  born, — 
Richard  Henry  Dana.  Le«s  than  three  years  after  Lini  Fitz- 
Greene  Halleck  came  ituo  the  wmld, —  the  lyrical  genius  iollow- 
ing  the  grave  and  contemplative  Muse  of  his  elder  brother.  In 
Halleck,  therefore,  we  mourn  our  first  loss  out  of  the  first  gener- 
ation of  American  bards;  and  a  deeper  significance  is  thus  given 
to  the  personal  honors  which  we  lovingly  pay  to  his  memory. 
Let  us  be  glad,  not  only  that  these  honors  have  been  so  nobly 
deserved,  but  also  that  we  find  in  him  a  fitting  representative  of 
his  ajjfc!  Let  us  forpfct  nur  sorrow  for  the  true  man.  the  stead- 
fast friend,  and  rejoice  that  the  earliest  child  of  song  whom  we 
return  to  the  soil  that  bore  him  for  tis,  was  the  brave,  bright, 
and  beautiful  growth  of  a  iicaUhy,  masculine  race  I  No  morbid 
impatience  with  the  restrictions  of  life,  no  fruitless  lament  over 
an  unattainable  ideal,  no  inherited  gloom  of  temperament,  such 
as  finds  delight  in  what  it  choosy  to  call  despair,  ever  mufRed 
the  clear  notes  of  his  verse,  or  touched  the  sunny  cheerfulness 
of  his  history.  The  cries  and  protests,  the  utterances  of  "world- 
pain,^  with  which  so  many  of  his  contemporaries  in  Europe  filled 
the  world,  awoke  no  echo  in  his  sound  and  sturdy  nature.  His 
life  offers  no  enigmas  for  our  solution.     No  romantic  mystery 
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liua'ts  around  his  name,  to  win  for  him  the  interest  of  a  shallow 
seniiinciUaiism.  Clear,  frank,  simple,  and  consistent,  his  song  and 
his  life  were  wovm  into  one  smooth  and  even  thread  We  wofuld 
willingly  pardon  in  Iiim  some  ^pression  of  dtssatisEaction  widi  a 
worldly  fate  which  in  certain  respects  seemed  inadequate  to  his 
genius;  t»nt  we  find  that  he  never  uttered  it.  The  basis  of  his 
nature  was  a  knightly  braver)',  of  such  firm  and  enduring  temper 
that  it  kept  from  him  even  the  ordinary  sensitiveness  of  the 
poetic  character.  From  the  time  of  his  studies  as  a  boy,  in  the 
propitious  kitchen  which  heard  his  first  callow  numbers,  to  the  last 
days  of  a  life  which  had  seen  no  liberal  popular  recognition  of 
his  deserts,  he  accepted  his  fortune  vdth  the  perfect  dignity  of  a 
man  who  cannot  stoop  to  discontent.  During  his  later  visits  to 
New  York,  the  simplest,  the  most  nnobtmsive,  yet  the  cheeif ul« 
est  man  to  be  seen  among  the  throngs  of  Broadway,  was  Fitz> 
Greene  Hallcck.  Yet  with  all  his  simplieity.  his  bearing  was 
strikingly  j^alkint  and  fearless;  the  earriai^a'  ot  Iiis  liead  suggested 
the  wearin;^-  of  a  helmet.  The  t^'-enial  frankness  and  grace  of  his 
manner  in  his  intercourse  with  men  has  suggested  to  others  the 

epithet  *  courtly " ;  but  I  prefer  to  call  it  pianfyt  as  the  expres- 
sion of  a  rarer  and  finer  quality  than  is  usually  found  in  the 
atmosphere  of  courts. 

Halleck  was  loyal  to  himself  as  a  man,  and  he  was  also  loyal 
to  his  art  as  a  poet.  His  genius  was  essentially  lyrical,  and  he 
seems  to  have  felt  instinctively  its  natnral  limitations.  He  qui- 
etly and  gratefully  accepted  the  tame  which  followed  his  best  pro- 
ductions, but  he  never  courted  public  applause.  Even  the  swift 
popularity  of  the  Croaker  series  could  not  seduce  him  to  take 
advantage  of  the  tide,  which  then  promised  a  speedy  flood.  At 
periods  in  his  history  when  anything  from  his  pen  would  have 
been  welcomed  by  a  class  of  readers  whose  growing  taste  found 
SO  little  sustenance  at  home,  he  remained  silent  because  he  felt 
no  immediate  personal  necessity  of  poetic  nt'crance.  The  Ger- 
man poet  Uhland  said  to  me:  "I  cannot  now  say  whether  I 
shall  write  any  more,  because  I  only  write  when  I  feel  the  pi)^l- 
tive  n£ed/  and  this  is  independent  of  my  will,  or  the  wish  of 
others.'*  Such  was  also  the  law  of  Halleck's  mind,  and  of  the 
mind  of  every  poet  who  reveres  his  divine  gift.  God  cannot 
accept  a  mechanical  prayer;  and  I  do  not  compare  sacred  things 
with  profane  when  I  say  that  a  poem  cannot  be  accepted  which 
does  not  compel  its  own  inspired  utterance.   He  is  the  true 
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priest  of  the  human  heart  and  the  human  soul  who  rbythmically 

expresses  the  emotions  and  the  aspirations  of  his  own. 

It  has  been  said  of  Halleck  as  of  Canipbcll,  that  *he  was 
afraid  of  the  shadow  which  his  own  fame  cast  before  him."  I 
protest  against  tlic  use  of  a  clever  epigrammatic  sentence  to 
misinterpret  the  poetic  nature  to  men.  The  inference  is  that 
poets  write  merely  for  that  popular  recogniticm  which  is  called 
fame;  and  havin^f  attained  a  certain  degree,  fear  to  lose  it  \>y 
later  productions  which  may  not  prove  so  acceptable.  A  writer 
influenced  by  such  a  consideration  never  deserved  the  name  of 
poet.  It  is  an  unworthy  estimate  of  his  character  which  thus 
explains  the  honest  and  honorable  silence  of  Fitz-Greene  Halleck. 
The  quality  of  genius  is  not  to  be  measured  by  its  productive 
activity.  The  brain  wliich  ,i^ave  us  'Alnwick  Castle/  *  Marco 
Bozzaris,'  *  Burns/  and  'Red  jacket,*  was  not  exhausted;  it  was 
certainly  capable  of  other  and  equally  admirable  achievements: 
but  the  fortunate  visits  of  the  Muse  are  not  to  be  compelled  by 
the  poet's  will;  and  Halleck  mdured  her  absence  without  com- 
plaint, as  he  had  enjoyed  her  favors  without  ostentation.  The 
very  £act  that  he  wrote  so  little,  proclaims  the  sincerity  of  his 
pfenius.  and  harmnni/^cs  with  the  entire  character  of  his  life.  Tt 
was  enoui^h  for  him  that  he  first  let  loose  the  Theban  cattle  in 
our  songless  American  air.  He  was  glad  and  satisfied  to  know- 
that  his  lyrics  have  entered    into  and   become   a  part  of  the 

national  life;  that 

"Sweet  tears  dim  the  eyes  unshed. 
And  wild  vows  luUer  on  the  tongue." 

when  his  lines,  keen  and  flexible  as  fire,  burn  in  the  ears  of  the 
young-  who  shall  hereafter  sing,  and  fight,  and  labor,  and  love,  for 
*God  and  their  native  landl** 

Tt  is  not  necessary  that  wc  should  attempt  to  determine  his 
relative  place  among  American  poets.  It  is  sufficient  that  he 
has  his  assured  place,  and  that  his  name  is  a  permanent  part  of 
COT  titersxy  histoiy.  It  is  sufficient  that  he  deserves  every  honor 
which  we  can  render  to  his  memory,  not  only  as  one  of  the 
very  first  representatives  of  American  song,  but  from  his  intrinsic 
quality  as  a  poet.  Let  us  rather  be  thankftil  for  even.-  star 
set  in  our  heaven,  than  seek  to  asccrtriin  how  they  differ  from 
one  another  in  glory.  If  any  critic  would  diminish  the  loving 
enthusiasm  of  those  whose  lives  have  been  brightened  by  the 
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poet's  personal  sunshine,  let  him  femember  that  the  sternest  critt* 

cism  will  set  the  lyric  s  of  ITullcck  higher  than  their  author's  un- 
ambitious estimate.  Tlicy  will  in  time  fix  their  own  just  place 
in  fnw  poetic  annals.  Halleck  is  still  too  near  our  orbit  for  the 
computation  of  an  exact  parallax;  but  we  may  safely  leave  his 
measure  of  fame  to  the  decision  of  impartial  Time.  A  {luuni 
which  bears  within  itself  its  own  njjht  to  existence,  will  not  die. 
Its  rhythm  is  freshly  fed  from  the  eternal  pulses  of  beaut), 
whence  flows  the  sweetest  life  of  the  human  race.  Age  cannot 
quench  its  original  fire,  or  repetition  make  dull  its  immortal 
music.  It  forever  haunts  that  purer  atmosphere  which  overlies 
the  dust  and  smoke  of  our  petty  cares  and  our  material  interests 
—  often  indeed  calling  to  us  like  a  cli  -tant  clarion,  to  keep  awake 
the  senses  of  intellectual  delight  which  would  else  perish  from 
our  lives.  The  poetic  literature  of  a  land  is  the  finer  and  purer 
ether  above  its  material  growth  and  the  vicissitudes  of  its  his- 
tory. Where  it  was  vacant  and  barren  for  us,  except  perchance 
a  feeble  lark-note  here  and  there,  Dana,  Halleck,  and  Bryant  rose 
together  on  steadier  wings,  and  gave  voices  to  the  solitude:  Dana 
with  a  broad,  grave  undertone,  like  that  of  the  sea:  Bryant  with 
a  sound  as  of  the  wind  in  summer  woods,  and  the  fall  of  waters 
in  monntnin  dells:  and  Hnllcrlr  with  strains  blown  from  a  sil- 
ver trumpet,  breathing  manly  fire  and  courage.  Many  voices 
have  followed  them;  the  ether  rings  with  new  melodies,  and  \et 
others  come  to  lure  all  tlic  aspirations  of  our  hearts,  and  echo 
all  the  yearnings  of  our  separated  destiny:  but  we  shall  not  for- 
get the  forerunners  who  rose  in  advance  of  their  welcome,  and 
created  their  own  audience  by  their  songs. 

Thus  it  is  that  in  dedicating  a  monument  to  Fitz-rircciic  Hal- 
leck to-day,  we  symbolize  the  intellectual  growth  of  the  American 
people.  They  have  at  last  taken  that  departure  which  repre- 
sents the  higher  deveU>puient  of  a  nation, —  the  capacity  to  value 
the  genius  which  cannot  work  with  material  instruments;  which 
is  unmoved  by  Atlantic  Cables,  Pacific  Railroads,  and  any  show 
of  marvelous  statistical  tables;  which  giandly  dispenses  with  the 
popular  measures  of  success;  which  simply  expresses  itself,  with- 
out consciously  working  for  the  delight  of  others;  yet  which,  once 
recognized,  stands  thenceforth  as  a  part  of  the  glory  of  the  whole 
people.  It  is  a  token  that  we  have  relaxed  the  rough  work  of 
two  and  a  half  centuries,  and  are  beginning  to  enjoy  that  rest 
and  leisure  out  of  which  the  grace  and  beauty  of  civilization 
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j^row.  'Vhti  pillars  of  our  political  fabric  have  been  slowly  and 
massively  raised,  like  the  drums  of  Doric  cohimns;  but  they  still 
need  the  crowning  capitals  anrl  the  sculptured  entablature.  Law, 
and  Right,  and  Physical  Dcvelopnicni  buiUl  well,  but  they  are 
ooM,  mathematical  architects:  the  Poet  and  the  Ariist  make 
beautiful  the  temple.  Our  natural  tendency,  as  a  people,  is  to 
worship  positive  material  achievement  in  whatever  form  it  is  dis- 
played;  even  the  poet  must  be  a  xwrtisan  before  the  government 
will  recognize  his  existence.  So  much  of  our  intellectual  energy 
has  been  led  into  the  new  paths  which  our  national  growth 
has  opened,  so  exacting  arc  the  demands  upon  working  brains, 
that  taste  and  relinement  of  mind,  and  warm  appreciation  of  the 
creative  spirit  of  beauty,  are  only  beginning  to  bloom  here  and 
there  among  us,  like  tender  exotic  flowers.  *'  i  Ue  ligiiL  Lliat  never 
was  on  sea  or  land*  dtines  all  around  us,  but  few  are  the  eyes 
whose  vision  it  clarifies.  Yet  the  facul^  is  here,  and  the  earnest 
need.  The  delight  in  art,  of  which  poetry  is  the  highest  mani- 
festation, has  ceased  to  be  the  privilege  of  a  fortunate  few,  and 
.will  soon  become,  let  us  hope,  the  common  heritage  of  the  peo* 
ple.    If  any  true  song  has  heretofore  been  sung  to  unheeding 

■ 

ears,  let  us  behold,  in  this  dedication,  the  sign  thai  our  reproach 
is  taken  away, —  that  henceforth  every  new  melody  of  th.e  land 
shall  spread  in  still  expanding  vibrations,  until  all  shall  learn  lu 
listen! 

The  life  of  the  poet  who  sleeps  here  represents  the  long 
period  of  transition  between  the  appearance  of  American  poetry 
and  the  creation  of  an  appreciative  and  sympathetic  audience  for 
it.  We  must  honor  him  all  the  more  that  in  the  beginning  he 
was  content  with  the  few  who  heard  him;  that  the  agitations  of 
national  life  through  which  he  passed  could  not  ruffle  the  clear 
flow  of  his  song;  and  that,  with  a  serene  equanimity  of  temper 
which  is  the  rarest  American  virtue,  he  saw,  during  his  whole 
life,  wealth  and  perstmal  distinction  o(»stantly  passing  into  less 
deserving  hands^  without  temptation  and  without  envy.  AH  pop- 
ular  superstitions  concerning  the  misanthropy  or  the  irritable 
temper  of  genius  were  disproved  in  him:  I  have  never  known  a 
man  so  independent  of  the  moods  and  passions  of  his  generation. 
We  cannot  regret  that  he  should  have  been  chosen  to  assist  in 
the  hard  pioneer  work  of  our  literature,  because  he  seemed  to  oc 
so  unconscious  ot  its  privations.  Yet  he  and  his  co-mates  have 
walked  a  rough,  and  for  the  most  part  a  lonely  track,  leaving  a 
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smootlier  way  1>roken  for  their  followers.  They  have  biased  their 
trails  through  the  wilderness,  and  carved  their  sounding  names  on 

the  silent  mountain  peaks;  teach ini^  the  scenery  of  our  homes  a 
langiias^e,  and  givini*'  it  a  rarer  and  tenderer  charm  than  even 
the  atmosphere  of  great  liistoric  deeds.  Fitz,-Grcene  Halleck  has 
set  his  seal  ujion  the  gray  rock  of  Connecticut,  on  the  heights 
of  Wee  haw  ken,  on  the  fair  valley  of  Wyoming,  and  the  Field  of 
the  Grounded  Arms.  He  has  done  his  manly  share  in  forcing 
this  half'Suhdued  nature  in  which  we  live,  to  accept  a  human 
harmony,  and  cover  its  soulless  beauty  with  the  mantiie  of  his 
verse. 

However  our  field  of  poetic  literature  may  bloom,  whatever 
products  of  riper  culture  may  rise  to  overshadow  its  present 
growths,  the  memory  of  Halleck  is  perennially  rooted  at  its 
entrance.  Recognizing  the  purity  of  his  genius,  the  nobility  of 
his  character,  we  gratefully  and  affectionately  dedicate  to  him 
this  monument  There  is  no  cypress  in  the  wreath  which  we 
lay  upon  his  grave.  We  do  not  meet  to  chant  a  diige  over  un- 
fulfilled promises  or  an  insufficient  destiny.  We  have  no  willful 
defiance  of  the  world  to  excuse,  no  sensitive  protest  to  justify. 
Our  hjnnn  of  consecration  is  cheerful,  though  solemn.  Look- 
in^Bf  forward  from  this  hiUlowed  cfround,  we  can  only  behold  a 
future  for  our  poetry,  sunnier  than  its  past.  We  see  the  love  of 
beauty  born  from  the  servitude  to  use;  the  recognition  of  an 
immortal  ideal  element  gradually  evolved  from  the  strength  of 
natures  which  have  conquered  material  forces;  the  growdi  of  all 
fine  and  gracious  attributes  of  imagination  and  fancy,  to  warm 
and  sweeten  and  expand  the  stately  coldness  of  intdlect.  We 
dream  of  days  when  the  highest  and  deepest  utterances  of  rhyth- 
mical thought  shall  Ik-  ract  with  grateful  welcome,  not  with  dull 
amazement  or  mean  suspicion.  We  wait  for  voices  which  shall 
no  more  say  to  the  poet,  **Stay  here,  at  the  level  of  our  delight 
in  you!*  —  but  which  shall  say  to  him,  "Higher,  still  higher! 
though  we  may  not  reach  you,  yet  in  following  we  shall  rise!'* 
And  as  our  last  prophetic  hope,  we  look  for  that  fortunate  age 
when  die  circle  of  sympathy,  now  so  limited,  shall  be  coextensive 
with  the  nation,  and  when,  even  as  the  poet  loves  his  land,  his 
land  shall  love  her  poet! 
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[The  following  poems  of  Bayard  Taylor  are  all  copyrighted,  and  are 
UdMd  bete  by  permission  of  Hoti|^ton.  Mifflia  &  Ga.  pubfidieiB.] 

CHARMIAN 

O DAUGHTER  of  the  stm. 
Who  gave  the  Icevf;  of  passion  unto  thee? 
Who  tat'.s^hl  the  powerfnl  sorcery 
Wherein  my  soul,  too  willing  to  be  won. 
Still  feebly  stmggles  to  be  free. 
But  more  tbatt  half  undone  ? 
Within  the  mirror  of  thine  eyes. 
Fnll  of  the  sleep  of  warm  Egyptian  skies, — 
The  sleep  of  lightning,  bound  in  airy  spell. 
And  deadlier*  because  invmble. — 
I  see  the  reflex  of  a  feeling: 
Which  was  not  till  I  looked  on  fhee; 

A  power,  involved  in  tnystcry, 
That  shrinks,  affrighted,  from  its  own  revealing. 

Thou  sitt'st  in  stately  indolence, 
Too  calm  to  feci  a  breath  of  passion  start 

The  listless  fibres  of  thy  sense, 

The  fiery  slumber  of  thy  heart. 
Thine  eyes  are  wells  of  darlcness,  by  the  veil 

Of  languid  lids  half-scaled;  the  pale 
And  Ijloodless  olive  of  thy  face. 

And  the  full,  siient  lips  that  wear 
A  ripe  serenity  of  grace, 
Afe  dark  beneath  the  shadow  of  thy  hair. 
Not  from  the  brow  of  templed  Athor  beams 
Such  tropic  warmth  along  the  path  of  dfeams; 
Not  from  the  lips  of  horned  Isis  flows 

Such  sweetness  of  repose! 
For  thou  art  Passion's  self,  a  goddess  too. 

And  anght  but  worship  never  knew; 

And  thus  thy  glances,  calni  and  sure. 
Look  for  accnstomed  homage,  and  betray 

No  elTort  to  assert  thy  sway: 

Thou  deeni  sl  niy  fealty  secure. 

O  Sorceress!  those  1ook<;  unseal 
The  undisturbed  mysteries  that  press 
Too  deep  in  nature  for  the  heart  to  feel 

Their  terror  and  their  loveliness. 
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Thine  eyes  are  torches  that  illume 
On  secret  shrines  their  unforeboded  fires, 
And  fill  the  vaults  of  silence  and  of  gloom 
With  the  tmresiBtiiig  life  of  new  desirea. 
I  follow  where  their  arrowy  ray 
Pierces  the  veil  I  would  not  tear  nway, 
And  with  a  dread,  delicions  awe  behold 
Another  gate  o£  life  uutold. 
Like  the  rapt  neophyte  who  sees 
Some  mardi  of  grand  Osirian  mysteries. 
The  startled  chambers  I  explore. 
And  every  entrance  open  lies. 
Forced  by  the  magic  thrill  that  nms  before 
Thy  slowly  lifted  eyes. 
I  tremble  to  the  centre  of  my  being 
Thus  to  confess  the  spirit's  poise  o'erthrown. 

And  all  its  j^indini;  virtues  blown 
Like  leaves  before  the  whirl wiiid'».  fury  fleeing. 

Bat  see!  one  memory  rises  in  my  sotil. 
And  beaming  steadily  and  clear. 

Scatters  the  lurid  thunder-clouds  that  roll 
Through  Passion's  sultry  atmosphere* 
An  alchemy  more  imtent  borrow 

For  thy  dark  eyes,  enticing  Sorceress! 

Pot  on  the  casket  of  a  sacred  Sorrow 


Nay,  frown  not,  Athor,  from  thy  mystic  shrine: 

Strong  Groddess  of  Desire,  I  will  not  be 
One  of  the  myriad  slaves  thon  callest  thine» 

To  cast  my  manhood's  crown  of  royalty 
Before  thy  dangerous  beauty:  I  am  free! 


ARIEL  IN  THE  CLOVEN  PINE 


Fading  on  the  shores  of  Dawn. 
Ronnd  and  full  the  glorions  sna 

Walks  with  level  step  the  spray. 
Through  his  vcstibtilc  of  Day, 
While  the  wolves  that  late  did  howl 
Slink  to  dens  and  coverts  fool, 
Guarded  by  the  demon  owl. 


Their  shafts  fall  powerless. 


ow  the  frosty  stars  are  tifone: 
I  have  watched  iheni  one  by  one. 
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Who.  last  nij^ht.  with  mocking'  crooa, 
Wheeled  athwart  the  chilly  moon. 
And  with  eyes  that  blankly  glared 
On  my  direful  tcwment  stared. 

The  lark  is  flickering  in  the  light; 

Still  the  nightingale  doth  sing; — 
All  the  isle,  alive  with  spring. 
Lies,  a  jewel  of  delight. 
On  the  blue  sea's  heaving  hreast: 
Not  a  breath  from  out  the  west. 
But  some  balmy  smell  doth  bring 

From  the  sprouting  myrtk-  buds, 
Or  from  meadowy  vales  that  lie 
Like  a  green  inverted  sky. 

Which  the  yellow  cowslip  stars. 
And  the  bloomy  almond  woods, 

Qond-like,  cross  with  roseate  bars. 
All  is  life  that  I  can  spy. 
To  the  farthest  sea  and  sky. 
And  my  own  the  only  pain 
Within  this  ring  o€  Tynhenc  main. 

In  the  gnarled  and  cloven  pine 

Where  that  hell-bom  ha^f  did  chain  me* 
All  this  orb  of  cloudless  shine. 

All  this  youth  in  Nature's  veins 
Tingling  with  the  season's  wine, 

With  a  sharper  torment  pain  me^ 
Pansies  in  soft  April  rains 
Fill  their  stalks  with  honeyed  sap 
Drawn  from  Earth's  prolific  lap; 
But  the  sluggish  blood  she  brings 
To  the  tough  pine's  hundred  rings, 
Closer  locks  their  cruel  hold. 

Closer  draws  the  scaly  bark 
Round  thu  crevice,  damp  and  cold. 
Where  my  useless  wings  I  fold, — 

Sealing  me  in  Iron  dark. 
By  this  coarse  And  alien  state 

Is  my  dainty  essence  wrong'ed; 

Finur  senses  that  belong-ed 
To  my  freedom,  chafe  at  Fate, 
Till  ikt  hapi^er  elves  I  hate. 
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Who  in  moonlight  dances  turn 
Underneath  the  palmy  fem, 
Or  in  light  and  twinkling  bands 
Follow  on  with  linkM  bonds 
To  the  ocean's  yellow  SRnd& 

PrimTOse-eyes  each  morning^  ope 

In  their  cool  dcej)  beds  of  grBBS; 

Violets  make  the  airs  that  pass 
Telltales  of  their  frapjant  slope, 
I  can  see  them  where  they  spring. 
Never  bmshed  by  fairy  wing. 
All  those  comers  I  can  spy 

In  the  island's  solitude. 
Where  the  dew  is  never  dry. 

Nor  the  miser  bees  intrude. 
Cups  of  rarest  hne  are  there. 

Full  of  perfttmed  wine  trndrained, — 

Ifnshroom  banqtu  ts.  ne'er  profaiied. 
Canopied  by  maiden-hair. 

Pearls  I  see  upon  the  sands. 
Never  touched  by  other  hat:ds; 
And  the  rainbow  bubbles  shine 
On  the  ridged  and  frothy  brine, 
Tenantlem  of 

Till  they  burst  in  vacant  air. 

Oh,  the  son.Q^s  thnt  sung  might  be. 

And  the  mazy  dances  woven. 
Had  that  wileh  ne'er  crossed  the  sea 

And  the  pine  been  never  doveat 

Many  years  my  direst  pain 

Has  made  the  wave-rocked  iiile  complain. 

Winds  that  from  (he  Cydades 

Came  to  blow  in  wanton  riot 

Round  its  ."chore's  enchanted  quiet. 
Bore  my  wailings  on  the  seas; 
Sorrowing  birds  in  Autumn  went 
Through  the  world  with  my  lament 
•  Still  the  bitter  fate  is  mine. 

All  delight  unshared  to  see. 
Smarting  in  the  cloven  pine. 
While  I  wait  the  tardy  axe 

Which  perchance  shall  set  me  firee 
From  the  damned  witch  Sycorax. 
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ROW  the  Desert  i  come  to  thee 
On  a  stallion  shod  with  fire: 


And  the  winds  are  left  behind 

In  the  speed  of  my  desire. 
Under  thy  window  I  stand. 

And  the  midnight  hears  my  cry; 
I  love  thee,  I  love  hnt  thee. 
With  a  love  that  shall  not  die 
Till  the  sun  grows  cold, 
AnJ  the  stars  are  old, 
Atid  t/ie  leaves  of  the  Judgment 


Look  from  thy  window  and  see 

My  pn?^sion  and  my  pain; 
I  lie  on  the  sands  below. 

And  I  faint  in  thy  disdain. 
Let  the  night-winds  tonch  thy  brow 

With  the  heat  of  my  burning  sigh. 
And  melt  thee  to  hear  the  vow 
Of  a  love  that  shall  not  die 
Till  i/u  sun  grows  cold, 
And  the  stars  are  old, 
And  the  leaves  of  the  JudgmeMi 


My  steps  are  nightly  driven 

By  the  fever  in  my  breast. 
To  hear  from  thy  lattice  breathed 

The  word  that  shall  give  me  rest. 
Open  the  door  of  thy  heart. 

And  open  thy  chamber  door. 
And  my  hisses  shall  teach  thy  lips 

The  love  that  dtall  fade  no  more 
Till  the  sun  j^nrn's  cold. 
And  the  stars  are  oiJ, 

And  the  kernes  of  the  Judgment 
Book  unfold/ 


Book  unjold! 


Book  uujoldl 
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HYLAS 

STORM-WBAftfCD  ATgo  slept  iipoii  tbe  water. 
No  cloud  was  seen;  on  blue  and  craggy  Ida 
The  hot  noon  lay,  and  on  the  plain's  enamel; 
Cool,  in  his  bed,  alone,  the  svnft  Scamander. 
*  Why  should  I  haste  ?  **  said  yuung  and  rosy  Hylas : 

*The  seas  were  toogli,  and  long  the  way  from  Colcliis. 
Beneath  the  snow-white  awningr  sltunhers  Jason, 

PiUowed  upon  his  tame  Thessalian  panther; 
The  shields  are  piled,  the  listless  oars  suspended 
On  the  black  thwarts,  and  all  the  hairy  bondsmen 
Doze  on  the  benches.    They  may  wait  for  water. 
Till  I  bave  batbed  in  mountain-bom  Scamander.* 

So  said,  untilleting  his  purple  chlamys. 

And  putting  down  his  nm.  be  stood  a  moment. 

Breathing  the  faint,  warm  odor  of  the  blossoms 

That  spangled  thick  the  lovely  Dardan  meadows. 

Then  stooping  lightly,  loosened  he  his  buskins. 

And  felt  Mrith  shrinking  feet  the  crispy  verdure; — 

Naked  saye  one  light  robe  that  from  his  shonlder 

Hnng  to  his  knee,  the  3n>nthfitl  flush  revealing 

or  warm  white  limbs,  half-nerved  with  coming  manhood, 

Yet  fair  and  smooth  with  tenderness  of  beauty. 

N"ow  to  llie  river's  sandy  marge  advancing, 

He  dropped  the  robe,  and  raised  his  head  exulting 

In  the  clear  sunshine,  that  with  beam  embracing 

Held  him  against  Apollo's  glowing  bosom. 

For  sacred  to  Latona's  son  is  Beauty. 

Sacred  is  Youth,  the  joy  of  yonthful  feeling. 

A  joy  indeed,  a  living  joy,  was  Hylas: 

Whence  Jove-begotten  H^acl6s.  the  mighty, 

To  men  though  terrible,  to  him  was  gentle. — 

Smoothing  his  rugged  nature  into  laughter 

When  the  boy  stole  his  club,  or  from  his  shoulders 

Dragged  the  huge  paws  of  the  Nemaean  lion. 

The  thick  brown  locks,  tossed  backward  from  his  forehead. 

Pell  soft  about  his  temples:  manhood's  blossom 

Ni.t  vet  had  sprouted  on  his  chin,  but  freshly 

Curved  the  fair  cheek,  and  full  the  red  lips,  parting, 

Like  a  loose  bow,  that  just  has  launched  its  arrow. 

His  large  blue  eyes,  with  joy  dilate  and  beamy, 

Were  clear  as  the  unshadowed  Grecian  heaven; 

Dewy  and  sleek  his  dimpled  shoulders  rounded 
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To  the  white  arms  and  whiter  breast  between  them. 
Downward,  the  supple  lines  had  less  of  softness: 
His  back  was  like  a  god's;  his  loins  were  molded 
As  if  some  pulse  of  power  began  to  waken; 
The  apriogy  fullness  of  his  thighSt  outswerving. 
Sloped  to  his  kt^ce.  and  lightly  dropping  downward. 
Drew  the  curved  lines  that  breathe,  in  rest,  of  motion. 

He  saw  his  glorious  limbs  reversely  ininorcd 

In  the  still  wave,  and  stretched  his  foot  to  press  it 

On  the  smooth  sole  that  answered  at  the  mrfaoe : 

Alas*  the  shape  dissolved  in  glimmering  fragments. 

Then,  timidl}-  at  first,  he  dipped;  and  catching 

Quick  breath,  with  tingling  shudder,  as  the  waters 

Swirled  round  his  thighs:  and  deeper,  slowly  deeper. 

Till  on  his  breast  the  River's  cheek  was  pillowed; 

And  deeper  still,  till  every  shoreward  rippte 

Talked  in  his  car,  and  like  a  cypfnct's  bosom 

His  wliitc-  numd  sh<ii:ld.LT  shed  the  dri])])ini;  crystaL 

There,  as  he  floated  with  a  rapturous  motion. 

The  incid  coolness  folding  close  around  him, 

The  liiy<cradling  ripples  mttrmured.  'Hylas!* 

He  shook  from  off  his  eats  the  hyacinthine 

Curls  that  had  lain  nnwet  upon  the  water. 

And  still  the  ripples  murmured,  "Hylas!  Hylas!" 

He  thought:  "  The  voices  are  but  eatobom  music. 

Pan  dwells  not  here,  and  Echo  still  is  calling 

Prom  some  high  cliff  that  tops  a  Thracian  valley: 

So  lonpf  mine  ears,  on  tumbling  Ilcllcspontns. 

!!.i''e  heard  the  sea  waves  hammer  Ar^jo  s  forehead. 

That  1  misdeem  the  iluluig  of  this  current 

Pot  some  lost  nymph — •  Again  the  mnrmur.  «  Hylasl* 

And  with  the  sotmd  a  cold  smooth  arm  around  him 

Slid  like  a  wave,  and  down  the  clear  green  darkness 

Glimmered  on  either  side  a  shining  bosom, — 

Glimmered,  uprising  slow;  and  ever  closer 

Wound  the  cold  arms,  till,  climbing  to  his  shoulders. 

Their  cheeks  lay  nestled,  while  the  purple  tangles 

Thrir  loose  hair  made,  in  silken  mesh  en  wound  him. 

Their  eyes  <>f  elear  ])ale  emerald  then  npliftintj, 

Tiiey  kisrved  l;is  neck  with  lips  of  Iiumid  ei>ral. 

And  once  again  there  came  a  murmur,  "  Hylas! 

Oh,  come  with  us!  Oh,  follow  where  we  wander 

Deep  down  beneath  the  green,  translncent  ceiling, — 

Where  on  the  sandy  bed  of  old  Scamander 
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With  cool  white  bnd'^  we  braid  our  purple  tresses. 

Lulled  by  the  bublilin;^  waves  artmnd  us  stealinvr?  , 

Thou  lair  Greek  boy,  oh,  come  with  us!    Uh,  follow 

Where  thou  no  more  shalt  hear  Propontis  riot, 

But  by  our  arms  be  lapped  in  endless  qniet. 

Within  the  glimmering  caves  of  Ocean  hollow! 

We  have  no  love;  alone,  of  all  the  Immortals, 

We  have  no  love.    Oh,  love  us,  we  who  press  ihee 

With  faithful  arms,  though  cold, —  whose  lips  caress  thee, — 

Who  hold  thy  beauty  prisoned!  Love  us.  Hylasf* 

The  boy  grew  chill  to  feel  their  twining  pressure 

Lock  ri^'iTHd  his  limbs,  and  bear  him  vainly  striving, 

Down  friiTii  the  noonday  bri^ditness,    "Leave  me.  Naiadsl 

Leave  me!"  he  cried;  **  the  day  to  me  is  dearer 

Than  all  your  caves  deep-sphered  in  Ocean's  quiet. 

I  am  but  mortal,  seek  btit  mortal  pleasure; 

I  would  not  change  this  flexile,  warm  existence. 

Thouq-b  swept  by  storms,  and  shocked  by  Jove's  dread  thunder, 

To  be  a  king  beneath  the  dark-green  waters.** 

Still  moaned  the  human  lips,  between  their  kisses, 

*We  have  no  love.   Oh,  love  us,  we  who  love  thee!* 

And  came  in  answer,  thus,  the  words  of  Hylas: — 

"My  l"\e  is  mortal.    For  the  Argive  maidens 

1  keep  the  kisses  which  your  lips  would  ravish. 

Unlock  your  cold  white  arms;  take  from  my  shoulder 

The  tangled  swell  of  your  bewildering  tresses. 

Let  me  return :  the  wind  comes  down  from  Ida, 

And  soon  the  galley,  stirrin;^  from  her  slumber, 

Will  fret  to  ride  where  Pd ion's  twilipfht  shadow 

Falls  o'er  the  towers  of  Jason's  sea-girt  city. 

I  am  not  3ronrs:  I  cannot  braid  the  lilies 

In  your  wet  hair,  nor  on  your  argent  bosoms 

Close  my  drowsed  eyes  to  hear  your  rippling  voices. 

Hateful  to  me  your  sweet,  cold,  crystal  being,— 

Your  world  of  watery  quiet.    Help,  Apollo! 

For  I  am  thine:  thy  fire,  thy  beam,  thy  music, 

Dance  in  my  heart  and  flood  my  sense  with  rapture! 

The  joy,  the  warmth  and  passion  now  awaken. 

Promised  by  thee,  but  crewhile  calmly  slecptrc: 

Oh,  leave  me,  Naiads!  loose  your  chill  embraces. 

Or  I  shall  die,  for  mortal  maidens  pining.'* 

But  still  with  unrelenting  anus  they  bound  him. 

And  still,  accordant,  flowed  their  watery  voices:  — 

"We  have  thee  now, —  we  hold  thy  beauty  prisoned. 

Oh,  come  with  us  beneath  the  emerald  waters! 
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We  have  no  love:  we  have  thee,  rosy  Hylas. 

Oh,  love  us,  who  shall  nevermore  release  thee; 

Love  ns,  whose  milky  arms  will  be  thy  cradle 

Far  down  on  the  untroubled  sands  of  ocean, 

Where  now  we  bear  thee,  clasped  in  our  embraces.* 

And  slowly,  slowly  sank  the  amorous  Nuads: 

The  boy's  blue  eyes,  upturned,  looked  through  the  water, 

Pleading  for  help;  but  Hoawn's  immortal  Archer 

Was  swathed  in  cimid.    The  ripples  hid  his  f'~>rehead. 

And  last,  the  tbn:k  bright  curls  a  moment  tioated. 

So  warm  and  silky  that  the  stream  upuL^re  them, 

Closing  telnctant,  as  he  sank  forever. 

The  snnset  died  behind  the  crags  of  Imbros. 

Argo  was  tugging  at  her  chain ;  for  freshly 

Flew  the  swift  breeze,  and  leaped  the  restless  billows. 

The  voice  of  Jason  roused  the  dozing  sailors, 

And  up  the  mast  was  heaved  the  snowy  canvas. 

But  mighty  Heracles,  the  Jove>t>egOtten, 

Unmindful  stood  beside  the  cool  Scamander, 

Leaning  upon  his  club.    A  purple  chlamys 

Tossed  o'er  an  urn  was  all  that  lay  before  him: 

And  when  he  called^  expectant,  *Hylas!  HylasI* 

The  empty  echoes  made  him  answer,  *Hy]as!* 

THE  SONG  OP  THB  CAMP 
«/^iVB  US  a  songP  the  soldiers  cried. 


When  the  heated  guns  of  the  camps  allied 
Grew  weary  of  bombarding. 

The  dark  Redan,  in  silent  scof!, 

Lay,  grim  ;,n(l  threatening,  under; 

And  the  tawny  innurtd  nf  the  MalakoH 
No  longer  belched  its  thunder. 

There  v-.t:;  a  pause.    A  guardsman  said. 

*"  We  storm  the  forts  to-morrow: 
Sing  while  we  may, — another  day 

Will  bring  enough  of  sorrow.* 

They  lay  along  the  battery's  side. 

Below  the  smoking  cannon: 
Brave  hearts,  from  Severn  and  from  Clyde 

And  from  the  banks  of  Shannon. 
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They  sang  of  love,  and  not  of  fame; 

Forgot  was  Britain's  glory: 
Each  heart  recalled  a  different  name, 

Bnt  all  sang  *  Annie  Lanrie.* 

Voice  alter  voice  catighi  up  liit  song. 

Until  its  tender  passion 
Rose  like  an  aathent.  rich  and  strong, — 

Their  hattle-eve  confeooioo. 

Dear  girl,  her  name  he  dared  not  speak; 
But  as  the  song  grew  louder. 

Something  upon  the  Sf)lriier's  check 
Washed  off  the  stains  of  powder. 

Beyond  the  darkening  ocean  hitmed 

The  bloody  sunset'?;  embers. 
While  the  Crimean  valleys  learned 
How  English  love  remembers. 

And  once  again  a  fire  of  hell 

Rained  on  the  Russian  quarters. 

With  scream  of  shot,  and  burst  of  shell. 
And  bellowing  of  the  mortars! 

And  Irish  Nora's  eyes  are  dim 
For  a  singer,  dumb  and  gory: 

And  English  Mary  monms  for  him 
Who  sang  of  Annie  I#«urie. 

Sleep,  soldiers!  still  in  honored  rest 
Your  truth  and  Talor  wearing: 

The  bravest  are  the  tenderest, — 
The  loving  are  the  daring. 
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(1800-1886) 

I^^^^HE  modern  English  drama  of  litiran.'  sijjnificance  is  ton  scant 
Syft^^c  to  make  it  easy  to  overlook  so  sterling  a  p>erformance  as 
Sir  Henry  Taylor's  'Philip  Van  Artevelde.*  Taylor  was  a 
poet  by  deliberatioQ  and  Cttltuie  rafher  than  by  creative  neoefr' 
flity.  But  he  devoted  bimaelf  witb  a  calm  singleness  of  purpoae  to 
literature  for  a  long  terra  of  years;  and  his  work  was  always  self- 
respecting,  careful,  and  artistically  acceptable.  He  did  his  share  in 
lending  dignity  to  letters.  His  career  was  fortunate  in  allowuig  him 
to  exercise  bis  poetic  talent  in  qniet  ease;  and  the  solid  quality  and 
considerable  extent  of  his  literary  endeavor  are  to  show  for  it.  Of 
course  his  vogue  is  not  now  what  it  once  waA.  Professor  Saintsbnry 
has  pointed  mit  tliat  wliL-rcas  he  was  much  quoted  between  1835  and 
1865,  he  lias  been  httle  quoted  Ijv  the  ijeneration  comin;;  between 
1865  and  1895.  But  this  is  only  the  common  fate  of  all  but  the 
greatest.  *  Philip  Van  Artevelde.*  Taylor's  masterpiece,  will  remain 
one  of  the  most  notable  achievements  in  the  Enfl^lish  historical  drama 
of  the  first  half  of  the  nineteenth  century.  It  may  be  added  that  in 
the  lyric  snatches  imbedded  in  his  plays,  he  sometimes  strikes  a  rare 
note, — one  that  sends  the  reader  back  to  Elizabethan  days.  These 
perfect  songs  are  few  in  number,  bnt  snfElcient  to  stamp  their  maker 
as  a  tme  poet  in  his  degree. 

Henry  Taylor  was  bom  at  Bishop  Middlcham,  Durham.  England, 
on  Oetnber  iSth.  1800,  He  came  of  a  family  nf  small  land-invners. 
He  entered  the  navy  as  a  lad,  and  was  a  micishipman  for  some 
months.    But  this  life  be  did  not  take  to;  and  after  four  years  in 

the  storekeeper's  department,  he  fotmd  his  true  place  in  entering 
the  Colonial  Office.   He  went  in  as  a  young  man  of  twenty^four;  he 

remained  well-nigh  a  half-ccntury,  became  an  important  figure,  and 
acquired  property.  Taylor  exercised  much  influence  in  his  relation 
to  government:  a  fact  indicated  by  the  offer  of  Undcr-Secretaryship  of 
State  in  1847,  which  he  declined,  and  by  his  being  knighted  in  1869. 
His  employment  left  him  the  leisure  necessary  to  carry  on  his  liteiw 
ary  work  tranquilly,  as  an  axucation  Dramatic  writing  constitutes 
the  bulk  and  the  best  f>f  bis  efforts.  He  bccfan  wl.en  twenty-seven 
with  the  play  *  Isaac  Conineinis*  (1827),  which  was  not  well  received. 
But  seven  years  later,  'Philip  Van  Artevelde*  won  great  success; 
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deservedly,  since  it  is  by  far  his  finest  production.  Other  dramas  are 

the  historical  *  Edwin  the  Fair*  (1842).  the  romantic  comedy  *The 
Virgin  Widow*  (1850),  and  'St.  Clement's  Eve*  (1862).  His  es'^ays 
on  political  and  literary  topics  are  gathered  in  the  three  volumes 
*The  Statesman*  (1836),  *  Notes  from  Life*  (1847),  and  *  Notes  from 
Books*  (1849).  His  non-dramatic  verse  appears  in  *The  Bve  of  tlie 
Conquest,  and  Other  Poems*  (1847).  and  in  <A  SidUan  Summer,  and 
Minor  Poems*  (1868),  of  which  the  title-pieoe  is  the  already  noted 
*Tbe  Virgin  Widow*  under  another  name. 

*  Philip  Van  Artevelde  *  is  a  historical  drama  in  two  parts,  or 
two  five-act  plays.  Its  length  alone  wonld  pre<dnde  its  production 
in  a  theatre:  hot  in  all  respects  it  is  a  closet  drama,  to  be  read  rather 
than  enacted  upon  the  stage.  It  makes  tise  of  the  fourteenth-century 
Fit  niish  '^t'r.p:£;le,  in  which  Van  Artevelde  wa«;  a  prot.'icronist ;  the  first 
play  carrying  the  leader  to  his  height  of  power,  th<.-  sccnul  i  (induct- 
ing him  to  his  downfall  and  death.  Taylor  has  a  lecliug  lor  cliar- 
acter;  he  gets 'the  spirit  of  the  age.  and  writes  vigorous  blank  verse, 
rising  at  times  to  an  incisive  streng^th  and  nobility  of  diction  which 
suggests  the  Elizabethans.  The  sympathetic  handling  of  *  Philip  Van 
Artevelde*  has  been  explained  by  the  fact  that  certain  incidents  in 
the  Fleming's  career  —  those  having  to  do  with  his  love  —  tally  with 
Taylor's  own  subjective  experiences.  <  Philip  Van  Artev^de'  is 
weakest  on  the  purely  dramatic  side:  as  a  study  and  description 
of  character  in  an  interesting  historical  setting,  it  is  admirable, — a 
drama  tTi.'.t  ran  always  be  read  with  pleasure.  The  lyrics  it  contains 
show  the  author  at  his  happiest  in  this  kind. 

The  works  of  Sir  Henry  Taylor  were  published  in  five  volumes  in 
1868.  His  v«7  entertaining  biogn^aphy  appeared  in  1885,  the  Corr^ 
spondence  following  in  1888.  He  died  on  March  28th,  1886,  at  Bourne- 
mouth,  where  he  spent  his  final  days  in  the  sun  of  general  esteem 
and  regard.  He  bad  attained  to  the  good  old  age  of  nearly  eighty- 
six. 


SONG 

Di  iWN  lay  m  a  nook  my  lady's  brach. 
And  said.  ''My  feet  are  sore. — 
I  cannot  follow  with  the  pack 
A-hnnting  of  the  boar. 

*And  though  the  horn  sounds  never  so  clear 
With  the  hounds  in  loud  uproar. 

Yet  I  must  stop  and  lie  down  here. 
Because  my  feet  are  sore.* 
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The  huntsman  when  he  heard  the  same. 

What  answer  did  he  jsfive?  — 
*The  dog  that's  lame  is  much  to  blame. 
He  is  not  fit  to  live." 


A  RETINA'S  SONG 
Frum  <A  Siciliim  Sununer> 

I'm  a  bird  that's  free 
Of  the  Iruid  atui  sea: 
I  ^vaIuicr  whither  I  will; 
But  ott  on  the  wing 
I  falter  and  sing. 
O  fluttering  heart,  be  still. 

Be  still. 
O  fluttering  heart,  be  still! 

Vm  wild  as  the  wind. 

But  soft  and  kind, 
And  wander  whither  T  may: 
The  eyebright  sighs, 
And  says  with  its  eyes, 
Thon  wandering  wind,  oh  stay. 

Oh  stay. 
Thou  wandering  wind,  oh  stayl 


TO  H,  C. 
(Iw  Rkplv) 


I 


T  MAY  be  folly, —  they  are  free 

Who  think  it  so.  to  laugh  or  blame,- 
Bat  single  sympathies  to  me 
Are  more  than  fame. 


The  glen  and  not  the  mountain-top 

I  love;  and  though  its  date  he  brief. 
I  snatch  the  rose  yon  send*  and  drop 
The  laurel  leaf. 
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THE  PAMINB 
Ff«tai  (pUUp  Van  Attevelde> 

RTEVELDE  —  Now  render  me  accotint  of  what  befell 


I  paid  a  visit  first  to  Ultenheim. 
The  man  who  whilome  saved  our  father's  life 
When  certain  Clementists  and  ribald  folk 
Availed  liitii  at  HaUnes.  Be  came  last  night. 
And  said  be  knew  not  if  we  owed  him  a,tight; 
Btit  if  we  did.  a  peck  of  otttmeal  now 

Would  pay  the  debt  and  save  more  live«*  than  one. 

I  went.    It  seemed  a  wealthy  man's  abode: 

The  costly  drapery  and  good  house-gear 

Had.  in  an  ordinary  time,  made  known 

Tkat  with  the  occupant  the  world  wein  well. 

By  a  low  cnnch,  curtained  with  clrjth  of  friese. 

Sat  Ukenheim.  a  famine-stricken  man, 

With  either  bony  fist  upon  his  knees 

And  his  long  back  upright.   His  eyes  were  fixed 

And  moved  not.  though  some  gentle  words  I  spake: 

Until  a  little  urchin  of  a  child 

That  called  him  fnther,  crept  to  where  he  sat 

And  plucked  him  by  the  sleeve,  and  with  its  small 

And  skinny  finger  pointed;  then  he  rose 

And  with  a  low  obeisance,  and  a  smile 

That  looked  like  watery  moonlight  on  his  face. 

So  pale  and  weak  a  smile,  he  bade  me  welcome. 

I  told  him  that  a  lading  of  wheat-tinur 

Was  on  its  way;  whereat,  to  my  surprise. 

His  countenance  fell,  and  he  had  almost  wept. 


He  plucked  aside  the  eiirtain  of  the  cmich. 

And  there  two  children's  bodies  lay  composed. 

They  seemed  like  twins  cf  some  ten  years  of  age, 

And  they  had  died  so  nearly  both  at  once 

He  scarce  could  say  which  first:  and  being  dead. 

He  put  them,  fnr  some  fanciful  affection, 

Each  with  its  arm  about  the  other's  neck. 

So  that  a  fairer  iright  I  had  not  seen 

Than  those  two  children  with  their  little  faces 

So  thin  and  wan,  so  calm  and  sad  and  sweet. 


Where  thou  hast  been  to-day. 

Clara  — 


Not  much  is  that. 


Arieoftde — Poor  soul  I  and  wherefore? 
Clara— 


That  I  saw  too  soon. 
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I  looked  upon  them  long,  and  for  a  while 

I  wished  myself  their  sister,  and  to  lie 

With  them  in  death  as  with  each  other  they: 

I  thought  that  there  was  nothing  in  the  world 

I  ooold  have  loved  80  mtich;  and  then  I  wept: 

And  when  he  ww'  I  wept*  his  own  tears  fell« 

And  he  was  sorely  shaken  and  convulsed 

Throiig:h  weakness  of  his  frame  and  his  great  g^ef. 

Arieveide — Much  pity  was  it  he  so  long  deferred 
To  eome  to  ns  for  aid. 

Clara It  was  indeed; 

But  whatsoe'er  had  been  his  former  pride. 
He  seemed  a  humble  and  heart-broken  mart. 
He  thanked  me  much  for  what  1  said  was  sent, 
But  I  knew  well  his  thanks  were  for  my  tears. 
He  looked  again  npon  the  children's  coach. 
And  said,  low  down,  they  wanted  nothing  now. 
So,  to  turn  off  his  eyes  and  chan?    his  mood, 
I  drew  the  small  survivor  of  the  three 
Before  him,  and  he  snatched  it  up,  and  soon 
Seemed  lost  and  quite  forgetful :  and  with  that 
I  stole  away. 


VENGEANCE  ON  THi:  TRAITORS 
From  <  Philip  Van  Artevekle* 

ARTEVELDE— I  thank  you,  sirs:  I  knew  it  conld  not  be 
But  men  like  yoti  Tnnst  listen  to  the  truth. 
Sirs,  ye  have  heard  these  knip^hts  diseotirse  to  you 
Of  your  ill  fortunes,  numbering  in  their  glee 
The  worthy  leaders  ye  have  lately  lost 
True,  they  were  worthy  men,  most  gallant  chiefs. 
And  ill  would  it  become  us  to  make  light 
Of  the  great  loss  we  suffer  by  their  fall: 
They  died  like  heroes:  for  no  recreant  step 
Had  e'er  dishonored  them, — no  stain  of  fear. 
No  base  despair,  no  cowardly  recoil; 
They  had  the  hearts  of  freenn  to  the  last. 
And  the  free  blood  that  bounded  in  their  veins 
Was  shed  for  freedom  with  a  liberal  joy. 
But  had  they  guessed,  or  could  they  but  have  dreamed. 
The  great  examples  whidi  they  died  to  show 
Should  fall  so  flat,  shonld  shine  so  fruitless  here. 
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That  men  should  say,  "  For  liberty  these  died. 
Wherefore  let  us  be  sUTea,* — had  they  thought  this. 
Oh  then  with  what  an  agosy  of  shame. 

Their  blushing  faces  buried  in  the  dust. 

Had  their  great  spirits  parted  hence  fdr  heaven ! 

What!  shall  -we  teach  our  chroniclers  heneetorth 

To  write  that  in  five  bodies  were  contained 

The  sole  brave  hearts  of  Ghent!  which  five  defunct. 

The  heartless  town  by  brainless  coun^l  led 

Delivered  up  her  Iceys.  stript  off  her  robeS, 

And  so  with  all  hiimility  besought 

Her  haughty  lord  to  scourge  her  lightly!  No, 

It  shall  not  be— no,  verily!  for  now. 

Thus  looUng  on  yon  as  ye  gather  round. 

Mine  eyes  can  single  out  full  many  a  man 

Who  lacks  but  opportunity  U>  shine 

As  ;j:reat  and  i^lnrious  as  the  ehiel's  that  fell, 

iiut  lo,  the  earl  is  mercifully  moved! 

And  snrely  if  we,  rather  than  revenge 

The  slaughter  of  our  bravest,  cry  fhem  shame. 

And  fall  upnn  onr  knees,  and  sav  we've  sinned. 

Then  will  the  earl  take  pity  on  his  thralls 

And  pardon  us  our  letch  for  liberty! 

What  pardon  it  shall  be.  If  we  know  not. 

Yet  Ypres.  Courtray,  Grammont.  Bruges,  they  know: 

For  never  can  those  towns  forget  the  day 

When  by  the  hangman's  hands  five  hundred  men, 

The  bravcbt  e>f  each  guild,  were  done  to  death 

In  those  base  butcheries  that  he  called  pardons. 

And  did  it  seal  their  pardons,  all  this  blood  ? 

Had  they  the  earrs  good  love  from  that  time  forth  ? 

O  sirs!   look  rotind  yoti  lc5;t  ye  he  deceived: 

Forgiveness  may  be  written  with  the  pen. 

But  think  not  that  the  parclmieiil-and-muulb  pardon 

Will  e*er  eject  old  hatreds  inaa  the  heart 

There's  that  betwixt  yon  been,  men  ne'er  forget 

Till  they  forget  themselves,  till  all's  forgot; 

Till  the  deep  sleep  falls  on  them  in  that  bed 

From  which  no  morrow  s  mischief  knock.s  ihem  up. 

There's  that  betwixt  you  been,  which  you  yourselves. 

Shotdd  ye  forget,  would  then  not  be  yonnelves: 

For  must  it  not  be  thought  some  base  men's  SOIlls 

Have  ta'en  the  seats  of  yours  and  trmed  yOU  OOt. 

If  in  the  coldness  of  a  craven  heart 

Yc  should  forgive  this  bloody-minded  man 
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For  all  his  black  and  murderous  Tnon«>tTotis  crimes? 

Think  of  your  mariners. — three  hundred  men, — 

After  long  absence  in  the  Indian  seas. 

Upon  their  peaceltil  homeward  voyage  boitnd. 

And  now.  all  dangers  conquered  as  they  thonghti 

Warping  the  vessels  :ip  their  native  stream. 

Their  wives  and  ehiUiren  waiting  them  at  home 

In  joy,  with  festal  preparations  made,— ' 

Think  of  these  mariners,  tb»W  eyes  torn  out. 

Their  hands  chopped  off,  tamed  staggering  into  Ghent 

To  meet  the  blasted  eyesight  of  their  friends! 

And  was  not  this  the  earl?    'Twas  none  but  hel 

No  Haultrive  of  them  all  had  dared  to  do  it 

Save  at  the  express  instance  of  the  earL 

And  now  what  asks  he  ?  Pardon  me.  sir  kn^ts» 

L72r  Grmit  ami  Atte. 
I  had  forgotten,  looking  back  and  back 
From  felony  to  felony  foref^oing. 
This  present  civil  message  which  ye  bring: 
l^ifee  hmidred  citiaena  to  be  smtendered 
Up  to  that  mercy  which  I  tell  yon  of. — 
That  mercy  which  your  mariners  proved, — which  steeped 
Courtray  aiul  Yprts.  Grammont,  Brii;>-es,  in  bloodl 
Three  hundred  citizens  —  a  secret  list : 
No  man  knows  who;  not  one  can  say  he's  safe: 
Not  one  of  you  so  hnmble  but  that  still 
The  malice  of  some  secret  enemy 
May  whisper  him  to  death:  — and  hark  —  look  to  it! 
Have  some  of  you  seemed  braver  than  their  peers. 
Their  courage  is  their  surest  condemnation: 
They  are  marked  men — and  not  a  man  stands  here 
But  may  be  so.— Your  pardon,  sirs,  again! 

[To  Grutt  and  Bette. 
You  are  the  pickers  and  the  choosers  here. 
And  doubtless  yuu're  all  safe,  ye  think  —  ha!  ha! 
But  we  have  picked  and  chosen,  too.  sir  knights. 
What  was  the  law  for.  I  made  yesterday? 
Whati  is  it  you  that  would  driver  up 
Three  hundred  citizens  to  certain  death  ? 
Hoi  Van  den  Bosch!  have  at  these  traitors:  there! 

[Stabs  Grutt,  who  falls. 

FoM  den  Bosek — 

Die.  treasonable  dogl  is  that  enough? 
Down,  felon,  and  plot  treacheries  in  helL 

IStabs  SOU, 

XXV— 910 
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ARTBVELDE  REFUSES  TO  BTSMTSS  ELENA 

From  *  Philip  Vau  Aricveldc> 

Scene:    Van  Arteveldes  Tent  in  the  FUmish  Can^  be/ffre  Oudmarde. 

Present,  Elena  and  Cecile. 


^«Lead  wc  not  here  a  jolly  life 

Betwixt  the  shine  and  sliadc  " 

Quoth  heart  of  neither  maid  nor  wife 
To  tongue  ot  neither  wife  nor  maid, 

^Thott  wag'st;  but  I  am  worn  with  8tnfe» 
And  feel  like  flowers  that  fade.** 

There  was  truth  in  that,  Cecile. 
CecUe —  Fie  on  such  truth! 

Rather  than  that  tny  heart  spoke  truth  in  dumps. 

I'd  have  it  what  it  is, —  a  merry  liar. 

Elena — Yes,  you  are  right:  I  would  that  1  were  merry! 
Not  for  my  own  particular,  God  knows: 
But  for  his  cheer,— he  needs  to  be  enlivened: 
And  for  myself  in  him,  because  I  know 
That  often  he  must  think  me  dull  and  dry, — 
I  am  so  heavy-hearted,  and  at  times 
Outright  inrapablc  of  speech.    Oh  me! 
I  was  not  made  to  please. 

(kciU —  Yourself,  my  lady. 

'Tis  true,  to  please  yourself  you  were  not  made. 
Being  truly  by  yourself  most  hard  to  please: 
But  speak  for  none  beside;  for  you  were  made, 
Come  gleam  or  gloom,  all  others  to  enchant. 
Wherein  you  never  fail. 

Elena—  Yes,  but  I  do: 


How  can  I  please  him  when  I  cannot  speak? 

Whei:  he  is  absent  T  am  full  of-  thought. 

And  fruitful  in  expression  inwnrdlv: 

And  fresh  and  free  and  cordial  is  the  riow 

Of  my  ideal  and  unheard  discourse. 

Calling  him  in  my  heart  endearing  names, 

Familiarly  fearless.    But  alas  I 

No  sooner  is  he  present  than  my  thoughts 

Arc  breathless  and  bewitched;  and  stunted  so 

In  force  and  freedom,  that  I  ask  myself 


£L£NA  i^mging) 

uoTH  tongue  of  neither  maid  not  wife 
To  heart  of  neither  wife  nor  maid* 
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Whether  T  think  at  all,  or  feel»  or  live. 
So  senseless  am  I! 

Ceciie-^  Heed  not  that,  my  lady: 

Men  heed  it  not;  I  never  heard  of  <»ie 
Hiat  qnarreled  with  his  lady  for  sot  talking. 
I  have  had  lovers  more  than  I  can  count, 
And  some  m  quarrelsome  a  slap  in  the  face 
Would  make  them  hang  themselves,  if  you  d  believe  them : 
But  for  my  slackness  in  the  matter  of  speech 
They  ne'er  reproached  me;  no,  the  testiest  of  them 
Ne'er  fished  a  quarrel  oat  of  that 

EUm —  Thy  swains 

Might  bear  ibeir  provocations  in  tb.a;  Isind. 
Yet  not  of  silence  prove  themselves  enamored. 
But  mark  you  this,  Cecile:  yonr  grave  and  wise 
And  melancholy  men,  if  they  have  souls, 
As  commonly  they  have,  susceptible 
Of  all  impressions,  lavish  most  their  love 
Upon  the  blithe  and  sportive,  and  on  such 
As  yield  their  want  and  chase  their  sad  excess 
With  jocund  salutations,  nimble  talk. 
And  buoyant  bearinj?.    Would  that  I  were  merry. 
Mirth  have  I  valued  not  before;  but  now. 
What  would  I  give  to  be  the  biughing  fount 
Of  gay  imagination's  ever  bright 
And  sparklir.g  fantasies!  Oh.  all  I  have 
(Which  is  not  nothing,  though  I  prise  it  not), — 
Ify  understanding  soul,  my  brooding  sense. 
My  passionate  fancy;  and  the  gift  of  gifts 
Dearest  to  woman,  which  deflowerinj<  Time. 
Slow  ravisher,  from  clenched'st  fingers  wrings, 
Hy  corporal  beauty, — would  I  barter  now 
For  such  an  antic  and  exulting  spirit 
As  lives  in  li\ely  nomen. —  Who  comes  hither? 

CtcUc  —  'Tis  the  old  friar:  he  they  sent  abroad; 

That  ancient  man  so  yellow!    Od's  my  life! 
He's  yellower  than  he  went.   Note  but  his  look: 
His  rind's  the  color  of  a  moldy  walnut. 
Troth!  his  complexion  is  no  wholesomer 
Than  a  sick  frog's. 

Elena —  Be  silent:  he  will  bear. 

CetUe — It  makes  me  ill  to  look  at  him. 

Elena—  Hush!  hush! 

Ceeile — It  makes  me  very  ilL 
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Enter  Father  John  of  Heda 

Fat/ur  Jo/in —  Your  pardon,  lady: 

I  seek  the  Regent 
Elena —  Please  yoa»  sit  awhile: 

He  comes  anon. 

Father  Jahn-^  This  tent  is  his? 

Elena —  It  is. 

Father  John — 

And  likewise  yotm. — [^ndSr.]  Yea,  this  is  as  I  heard: 

A  vsrily  woman  hither  Sent  from  France. 

Alas,  alas,  how  frail  the  state  of  man! 

How  weak  the  strongest!   This  is  such  a  fall 

As  Samson  sutiered. 
CecUe  {aside  to  Elena]—  How  fhe  friar  croaks! 

What  gibbering  is  this? 
Elena —  May  we  not  deem 

Your  swift  return  auspicious?   Sure  it  (tenotes 

A  prosperous  mission? 
Father  John —  What  I  see  and  hear 

Of  sinfol  courses,  and  of  nets  and  snares 

Encompassing  the  feet  of  them  that  once 

Were  steadfast  deemed,  speaks  only  to  my  heart 

Of  coming  judgments. 
Cedle—  What  I  see  and  hear 

Of  nanghty  friars  and  of  ~ 
Elena —  Peace,  Cecilel 

Go  to  your  chamber:  yon  forjj^et  yOltrself. 
Father,  your  words  afflict  me. 

\^Exii  Cedle. 

Enter  Artevelde 

Artepeltte  \<ri  'n-  enters]  —  Who  is  it  says 

That  Father  John  is  come?   Ah!  here  he  is. 

Give  me  your  hand,  good  father!    For  your  news, 

Philosophy  befriend  me  that  I  show 

No  strange  impatience;  for  your  every  word 

Mttst  tonch  me  in  the  quick. 
Father  John—  To  you  alone 

Would  I  address  myself. 
Arteiiclde —  Nay,  heed  not  her; 

She  is  my  inivy  councilor. 
Father  John—  My  Lord. 

Snch  conndlors  I  abjtire.   My  function  qieaks, 
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And  throtitjh  me  spealc?  the  ^faster  whom  I  serve; 
After  strange  women  them  that  went  astray 
God  never  prospered  in  the  <ddeii  time, 
Nor  will  he  bfess  them  now.  An  angry  eye 
That  sleeps  not,  follows  thee  till  from  thy  camp 
Ttimi  shalt  have  put  away  the  evil  thing. 
This  in  her  presence  will  I  say  — 

Elena—  O  God! 

Father  John — 

That  whilst  a  foreign  leman— 

Artepdde—  Nay,  spare  her: 

To  me  say  what  thou  wilt. 

leather  John—  Thus  then  it  is: 

Tins  torcigii  tie  is  not  to  Heaven  alone 
Displeasing,  but  to  those  on  whose  firm  faith 
Rests  mider  Heaven  your  all;  'tis  good  yon  know 
It  is  offensive  to  j'our  army;  —  nay. 
And  justly,  for  they  deem  themselves  betrayed, 
When  circumvented  thus  by  foreign  wiles 
They  see  their  chief. 

Elma —  Oh  I  let  me  quit  the  camp. 

Misfortune  follows  wheresoe'er  I  come; 
My  destiny  on  whomsoe'er  I  love 
Alights:  it  «;hall  not.  Artevelde,  on  thee; 
For  I  will  leave  thee  to  thy  better  star 
And  pray  for  thee  aloof. 

Father  John—  Thou  shalt  do  well 

For  him  and  for  thyself:  the  camp  is  now 
A  post  of  danger. 

Elena—  Artevelde!   O  God! 

In  snch  an  honr  as  this — in  danger's  hour — 
How  can  I  quit  thee? 

Father  John —  Dnst  thou  ask?  I  say, 

As  thou  wouldst  make  his  danger  less  or  more. 
Depart  or  stay.    The  universal  camp. 
Nay  more,  the  towns'  of  Flanders,  are  agape 
With  tales  of  sorceries,  witcheries,  and  spells, 
That  blind  their  chief  and  yield  htm  up  a  prey 
To  treasons  fonl.    How  mmh  is  tmo  or  false 
I  know  not  ruu:  I  say  not;  Ijtn  thi<  truth 
I  sorrowfully  declare, —  that  ill  repute 
And  sin  and  shame  grow  up  with  every  hour 
That  sees  yon  linked  together  in  these  bonds 
Of  qpurions  love. 
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Elena —  Father,  cnnnj^h  is  said. 

Clerk's  eyes  nor  soldier  s  will  i  more  molest 
By  tarrying  here.    Seek  other  food  to  feed 
Yotir  piotis  acom  and  pertinent  suspicions. 
Alien  from  grace  and  sinful  though  I  be. 
Yet  is  there  room  to  wrong  me,   I  will  go, 
Lest  this  injustice  done  to  me  work  harm 
Unto  my  lord  the  Regent 

Arteveide —  Hold.  I  say; 

Give  me  a  voice  in  this.  You.  Father  John. 

I  blame  not.  nor  myself  will  justify; 

But  call  my  weakness  what  you  will,  the  time 

Is  past  for  reparation.    Now  to  cast  off 

The  partner  of  my  sin  were  further  sin; 

'Twere  with  her  first  to  sin,  and  next  against  her. 

And  for  the  army,  if  their  trust  in  me 

Be  sliding,  let  it  go:  I  know  my  course; 

And  be  it  annit^s,  cities,  people,  priests. 

That  quarrel  with  ray  love,  wise  men  or  fools. 

Friends,  foes,  or  factions,  they  may  swear  their  oaths. 

And  make  their  murmnr, —  rave,  and  fret,  and  fear, 

Suspeet.  admonish.  —  they  but  waste  their  rage. 

Their  wits,  their  words,  their  counsel  ■  here  I  stand 

Upon  the  deep  foundations  of  my  faith 

To  this  fair  outcast  plighted;  and  the  storm 

That  princes  from  their  palaces  shakes  ont. 

Though  it  should  turn  and  head  me,  shotild  not  strain 

The  seeming  silken  texture  of  this  tie. — 
To  business  next:   Nay.  leave  us  not,  beloved, — 
I  will  not  have  thee  go  as  one  suspect ; 
Stay  and  hear  alL   Father,  forgive  my  heat. 
And  do  not  deem  me  stabbom.   Now  at  once 
The  English  news? 
Father  John  Your  deeds  npon  yonr  head! 

Be  silent  my  surprise  —  be  told  my  tale. 
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(1613-1667) 

BY  T.  W.  HIGGINSON 

AWTHORNE  oiice  pointed  out  the  intrinsic  perishableness  of 
all  volumes  of  sermons;  and  the  fact  that  goes  farthest  to 
refute  this  theory  is  the  permanent  readableness  of  Jeremy 
Taylor.  Not  always  profound  as  a  thinker,  and  not  consistent  in  that 
large  theory  of  religious  liberty  in  which  he  surpassed  his  times,  he 
holds  his  own  by  pure  beauty  of  rhetoric,  wealth  of  imagination,  and 
abundant  ardor  of  mind.  Coleridge  calls 
him  "most  eloquent  of  divines;**  adding 
further,  "had  I  said  *of  men,*  Cicero  would 
forgive  me,  and  Demosthenes  add  assent.** 
So  beautiful  is  Taylor's  imagery,  so  free 
the  motion  of  his  wings  in  upper  air,  that 
when  he  once  appeals  to  the  reader  with  a 
sentence  beginning  "So  have  I  seen,"  it 
is  impossible  to  withdraw  attention  until 
the  whole  series  of  prolonged  and  balanced 
clauses  comes  to  an  end.  Like  other  fine 
rhetoricians,  he  has  also  a  keen  ear  for 
rhetoric  in  others;  and  his  ample  notes  pre- 
serve for  us  many  fine  and  pithy  Greek  or  Jeremy  Taylor 
Latin  or  Italian  sentences,  which  otherwise 

might  have  faded  even  from  human  memory.  Indeed,  his  two  most 
carefully  prepared  works,  <  Holy  Living  *  and  <  Holy  Dying,*  need  to 
be  read  twice  with  different  ends  in  view:  once  for  the  text,  and  once 
for  the  accompanying  quotations. 

Jeremy  Taylor,  the  son  of  a  Cambridge  barber,  was  bom  on  August 
15th,  1613,  took  his  degrees  at  the  University  (Caius  College),  where 
he  was  also  a  fellow;  and  afterwards  obtained  through  Archbishop 
Laud  a  fellowship  at  Oxford  (All  Souls).  He  later  became  rector  at 
Uppingham,  and  was  twice  married;  his  second  wife.  Joanna  Bridges, 
being,  in  the  opinion  of  Bishop  Hcber.  an  illegitimate  daughter  of 
Charles  I.  when  Prince  of  Wales.  His  first  work,  published  in  1642. 
bore  the  curious  name  of  *  Episcopacy  Asserted  against  the  Aceph- 
ali  and  Aerians  New  and  Old,*  and  hardly  gave  a  hint  of  his  future 
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reputatUm.    H«  is  fhcmght  to  have  served  as  chaplain  dming 
civil  war,  and  was  impoverialied  by  that  great  convulsion,  as  were  so 

many  others;  becoming  later  a  '^chnolmnster  in  Walts.  Mere  he  was 
befriended  by  Richard  Vanichan.  Earl  ot  drbcry,  whose  residence 
Golden  Grove**  affords  a  title  to  Taylors  manual  or  devotion,  pub- 
lished in  1655.  This,  with  the  other  works  by  which  the  ftufhor  is 
now  best  Icnown,  was  prepared  during  his  retirement  from  the  world, 
between  1647  and  1660.  <The  Liberty  of  Prophesying*  (1655)  was  far 
above  the  prevalent  opinions  of  the  titrse,  or  indeed  of  any  time.  In 
this  he  sets  a?idf  all  i^ronnds  of  .mthority  exi.e|)t  the  words  of  Scrii>- 
ture,  placing  reason  above  even  those;  and  denies  the  right  of  civil 
government  to  exercise  discipline  over  opinions.  The  fact  that  he  was 
three  times  in  his  life  imprisoned  for  his  own  ntterances  may  well 
have  strengthened  this  liberality:  but  unforttmately  it  did  not  pre- 
vent him,  when  after  the  Rcstnration  he  became  Bishop  of  Down  and 
Connor,  from  ejecting  thirty-six  ministers  from  their  pulpits  for  doc- 
trines too  strongly  Presbyterian.  He  was  capable  even  of  very  ques- 
tionable casnistry;  justified  the  Israelites  for  spoiling  the  Egyptians, 
maintained  that  private  evil  might  be  ^ployed  for  the  pnblic  good, 
and  that  we  may  rightfully  employ  reasonings  which  we  know  to  be 
nnfntinded.  This  was  in  a  hoo^  expressly  designed  as  a  guide  to 
learners, —  the  '  Ductor  Dubitantium,  or  the  Rule  of  Conscience  in  all 
her  General  lieasnres^  (1660). 

Taylor's  whole  theory  of  religions  liberty  may  be  foond  snmmed 
up  in  one  passage,  which  heads  the  series  of  selections  that  follow 
in  this  vohime:  and  which  may  be  thus  condensed  still  ftirther:  No 
man,  he  thinks,  can  be  trusted  to  judge  for  others  unless  he  be  infal- 
lible,—  which  no  maa  is.  It  is,  however,  perfectly  iegitimate  for  men 
to  choose  guides  who  shall  jtidge  for  them;  only  it  is  to  be  remem- 
bered that  those  thtis  choosing  have  not  got  rid  of  the  responsibility  of 
selection,  since  they  select  the  guides.  The  best  course  for  a  man, 
Taylor  .il'^o  points  out,  is  to  follow  his  guide  while  his  own  reason  is 
satisfied,  and  no  farther;  since  no  man  can  escape  this  responsibility 
without  doing  wQlfnl  violence  to  his  own  nature.  Reason  is  thus 
neoeflsarily  the  final  arbiter:  and  all  things  else — Scriptures,  tradi- 
tions, councils,  and  fathers — afford  merely  the  evidences  in  the  ques- 
tion, while  reason  remains  and  must  remain  the  jiidcfe.  It  is  needless 
to  say  that  in  this  statement  every  vestige  of  infallible  authority  is 
swept  away. 

In  handling  practical  questions,  Jeremy  Taylor  displays  an  equal 
freedom  from  traditional  bondage.  In  dealing  with  the  difficult  sub- 
ject of  marriage,  for  instance,  it  is  to  be  noticed  that  he  places  the 

two  parties,  ordinarily,  on  more  equal  terms  than  Ent;lish  usage,  or 
even  the  accustomed  discipline  of  the  English  Church,  has  recognized; 
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and  that  his  exhortations  arc  iisnnlly  addressed  to  both  parties  as  if 
they  stood  on  equal  terms.  Let  them  be  sure  to  abstain  from  all 
those  things  which  by  experience  and  observation  they  find  to  be 
contrary  to  each  other."  Again  he  says,  ^Man  and  wife  are  equally 
concerned  to  avoid  all  offenses  of  each  other  in  tiie  beg;iimiiig  of  their 
conversation;*  and  all  his  suggestions  of  catttion  and  self-vestraint 
apply  alike  to  both  parties.  The  same  justness  and  humane  sympathy 
extend  to  his  remarks  on  children :  who,  as  he  observes,  have  tenderer 
feeling  and  greater  suffering  in  respect  to  their  senses;  and  are  not 
fortified  by  the  results  of  long  experience,  as  grown  persons  are,  nor 
have  they  heard  the  instmetive  words  of  philosophers,  or  aoqnired  the 
habit  of  setting  their  blessings  against  their  sorrows:  and  yet  they 
«wade  t!ir<ju^:h  the  storm  and  nrarmur  not,*  and  give  an  example 
to  their  ciders. 

His  supreme  wisdom  is  shown,  however,  in  all  his  discussion  of 
the  trials  and  cares  of  life,  and  of  the  means  of  defying  them.  No 
one  has  painted  quite  so  vividly  the  difference  between  the  cares 

that  come  with  increased  wealth  or  office,  and  the  peace  that  dwells 
in  humble  stations.  *  They  that  admire  the  happiness  of  a  prosper- 
ous prcvatlincr  t^Tant.  know  not  the  telicities  that  dwell  in  innocent 
hearts,  and  poor  cottagers,  and  small  fortunes.**  He  thinks  that  man 
miserable  who  has  no  adversity;  and  virtnes.  he  says,  are  but  in 
the  seed  at  first,  and  need  heat  and  cold,  showers  as  well  as  stmshine. 
before  they  can  be  of  any  valne.  God  himself,  he  boldly  says,  « loves 
to  see  us  stmggling  with  a  disease,  and  resisting  the  Devil,  and  con- 
testing against  the  weaknesses  of  nature.**  The  gladiators  of  old  did 
not  cry  or  complain ;  the  soldier  stands  at  his  post  through  everything. 
It  is  to  Taylor  that  we  chiefly  owe  the  attention  latterly  attracted  to 
the  oft-quoted  saying  of  Xenophon,  that  the  same  labors  are  easier  to 
the  £^eneral  officer  than  to  the  common  soldier,  because  the  former  is 
"supported  by  the  hntre  appetites  of  honor.**  Again,  reasoning;  more 
minutely,  he  pomts  out  that  in  most  forms  of  grief  or  pain,  we  deal 
with  it  only,  as  it  w«e,  from  moment  to  moment,  and  can  therefore 
meet  it  with  strength  supplied  at  the  same  short  intervals.  There  is 
rarely  a  Ctunulative  or  composite  pain ;  but  it  flows  like  the  drops 
of  a  river  or  the  little  shreds  of  time."  Each  duty  can  thus  be  mas- 
tered, if  we  will  but  make  sure  of  the  present  moment. 

All  these  thing.<i  show  that  Jeremy  Taylor  had  not  lived  for  noth- 
ing throogh  the  ordeal  of  a  civil  war:  that  he  was  not  merely  a 
gentle  and  placid  dweller  amid  the  calms  of  life,  but  had  encoun- 
tered its  stonrif;  with  an  equal  mind.  They  still  show  you.  at  Chep- 
stow Castle,  the  room  where  he  was  imprisoned;  and  his  kmdred  in 
the  little  city  still  boast  of  the  period  as  an  honor.  That  he  was 
patient  in  adversity  cannot  be  denied;  although  it  may  be  that  when 
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hift  turn  of  prosperity  and  power  came,  he  was  not  always  tnlndfnl  of 
his  own  broad  theories.  Nevwtheless,  a  halo  of  purity  and  elevation 

will  always  hallow  his  name.  A  portrait  of  him  hangs  in  All  Souls 
College  at  Oxford;  and  this,  like  all  the  pictures  of  him,  justifies  the 
tradition  of  personal  beauty  so  long  attributed  to  Taylor.  The  legend 
seems  appropriate  to  the  charm  of  his  style;  and  recalls  the  opinion 
expressed  by  Dr.  Parr. — that  Hooker  may  be  the  object  of  onr  rev- 
erence, and  Barrow  of  our  admiration,  but  that  Jeremy  Taylor  will 
always  be  the  object  of  our  love. 


OP  THE  AUTHORITY  OF  REASON 
From  the  <  Liberty  of  Propheqrios^ 

HER£  then  I  consider,  that  althouf^h  no  man  may  be  trusted  to 
judge  for  all  others,  unless  this  person  were  infallible  and 
authorized  so  to  do, — which  no  man  nor  no  company  of 
men  is, — yet  every  man  may  be  trusted  to  judge  for  himself; — 
I  say,  every  man  that  can  judge  at  all:  as  for  others,  they  are 
to  be  saved  as  it  pkasuth  Cod:  —  but  those  that  can  judofc  at 
all  must  cither  choose  then  j^uidcs  who  shall  judge  for  thcni, — 
and  then  they  oftentimes  do  the  wisest,  and  always  save  them- 
selves u  labor,  but  then  they  choose  too:  or  if  iliey  be  persons  of 
great  understanding,  then  they  are  to  dioose  for  themselves  in 
particular  what  the  others  do  in  general,  and  by  choosing  their 
guide.  And  for  this,  any  man  may  be  better  trusted  for  him- 
self than  any  man  can  be  f<>r  another:  for  in  this  case  hts  own 
interest  is  most  concerned;  and  ability  is  not  so  necessary  as 
honesty,  which  certainly  even,'  man  will  best  preserve  in  his  own 
case,  and  to  himself, — and  if  he  docs  not,  it  is  be  that  must 
smart  for  't:  and  it  is  not  required  of  us  not  to  be  in  error,  but 
that  we  endeavor  to  avoid  it. 

He  that  follows  his  guide  so  far  as  his  reason  goes  along  with 
him,  or — which  is  all  one — he  that  follows  his  own  reason  (not 
guided  only  by  natural  arguments,  but  by  divine  revelation  and 
all  other  good  means),  hath  great  advantages  over  him  that  gives 
himself  wholly  tn  follow  any  human  guide  whatsoever;  because 
he  follows  all  their  reasons,  and  his  own  too:  he  follows  them  till 
reason  leaves  them,  or  till  it  seems  so  to  him, — which  is  all  one 
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to  his  particular;  for  by  the  confession  of  all  sides,  an  erroneous 
conscience  binds  him  when  a  right  guide  does  not  bind  him. 
But  he  that  drives  himself  up  wholly  to  a  ,erii'^c  is  oftentimes 
{I  mean  if  he  be  a  disceminj;  ])ers(in)  forced  to  do  \dolence  to  his 
own  understanding',  and  to  lose  all  tin.'  Ixnefit  of  his  own  dis- 
cretion, that  he  may  reconcile  his  reason  to  his  guide.    .    .  . 

So  that  Scripture,  traditions,  councils,  and  Cathers  are  the  evi- 
dence in  a  question,  but  reason  is  the  judge:  that  is,  we  being 
the  persons  that  are  to  be  persuaded,  we  must  see  that  we  be 
persuaded  reasonably;  and  it  is  unreasonable  to  assent  to  a  lesser 
evidence  when  a  greater  and  clearer  is  propounded. 


THE  TRUE  PROSPERITY 

From  Sermon:  < Faith  and  Patience  of  the  Saints* 

♦ 

IS  THAT  man  prosperous  who  hath  stolen  a  rich  robe,  and  is 
in  fear  to  have  his  throat  cut  for  it,  and  is  fain  to  defend 
it  with  greatest  difficulty  and  the  greater  danger?  Does  not 

he  drink  more  sweetly  that  takes  his  beverage  in  an  earthen 
vessel,  than  he  that  looks  and  searches  into  his  golden  chal- 
ices for  fear  of  ptMson,  and  looks  pale  at  every  sudden  noise, 
and  sleeps  in  armor,  and  trusts  nobody,  and  does  not  trust  God 
for  his  safety,  but  does  greater  wickedness  only  to  escape  awhile 
unpunished  for  his  former  crimes?  *Aur4>  diMur  venmum,*  No 
man  goes  about  to  poison  a  poor  man's  pitdier,  nor  lays  plots 
to  forage  his  little  garden,  made  for  the  hospital  of  two  beehives 
and  the  feasting  of  a  few  Pytbagman  herb-eaters.  They  that 
adnn're  the  hapjiiness  of  a  prosperous,  prevnilinpf  tyrant  know  not 
the  felicities  that  dwell  in  innocent  hearts,  and  poor  cottagers, 
and  small  fortunes. 

And  so  have  I  often  seen  young  and  unskillful  persons  sit- 
ting in  a  little  boat,  w^hcn  every  little  wave  sporting  about  the 
sides  of  the  vessel,  and  eveiy  motion  and  dancing  of  the  baige, 
seemed  a  danger,  and  made  them  cling  fast  upon  their  fellows; 
and  3ret  all  the  while  they  were  as  safe  as  if  they  sat  tmder  a 
tree,  while  a  gentie  wind  shook  the  leaves  into  a  refreshment 
and  a  cooling  shade.  And  the  unskillful,  inexperienced  Christian 
shrieks  out  whenever  his  vessel  shakes,  thinking:  it  always  a  dan- 
ger that  the  watery  pavement  is  not  stable  and  resident  like  a 
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rock:  and  yet  all  his  danger  is  in  himself,  none  at  all  from  with- 
out; for  he  is  indeed  moving  upon  the  waters,  but  fastened  to  a 
rock:  faith  is  his  foii:ulaiu>n,  and  hope  is  his  anchor,  and  death 
is  his  harbor,  and  Christ  is  his  pilot,  and  heaven  is  his  country. 
And  all  the  evils  of  poverty  and  affronts,  of  tribunals  and  evil 
judges,  of  feaxB  and  sadder  apprehensions,  are  trat  like  the  loud 
wind  blowisg  from  the  right  point»^they  make  a  noise,  and 
drive  faster  to  the  harbor;  and  if  we  do  not  leave  the  ship  and 
leap  into  the  sea,  quit  the  interests  of  religion  and  run  to  the 
securities  of  the  world,  cut  our  cables  and  dissolve  our  hopes» 
grow  impatient  and  huq*  a  wave,  and  die  in  its  embraces,- — we 
arc  as  safe  at  sea;  safe  r  in  the  storm  which  (iod  sends  us  than  in 
a  calm  wind  when  we  are  befriended  by  the  world. 


o  M\y  is  more  miserable  than  he  that  hath  no  adversity, — 


that  man  is  not  tried  whether  he  be  good  or  bad:  and 


God  never  crowns  thtise  virtues  which  are  only  faculties 
and  dispositions;  but  every  act  of  virtue  is  an  ingredient  into 
reward.  And  we  see  many  duldien  fairly  planted,  whose  ports 
of  nature  were  never  dressed  by  art,  nor  called  from  the  fur- 
rows of  their  first  possibilities  by  discipline  and  institution,  and 
they  dwell  forever  in  ignorance^  and  converse  with  beasts;  and 
yet  if  they  had  been  dressed  and  exercised,  might  have  stood  at 
the  chair?;  of  princes,  or  spoken  paraljlcs  amoncfst  the  rulers  of 
cities.  '  tur  virtues  arc  but  in  tlic  seed  when  the  grace  of  God 
comes  ii\Hm  us  iirst;  but  this  grace  must  be  thrown  into  broken 
furrows,  and  must  twice  feel  the  cold  and  twice  feel  the  heat,  and 
be  softened  with  storms  and  showers,  and  then  it  will  arise  into 
fruitfulness  and  harvests.  And  what  is  there  in  the  world  to 
distinguish  virtues  from  dishonors,  or  the  valor  of  Csesar  from  the 
softness  of  the  Eg)^ptian  eunuchs,  or  that  can  ntiake  anything 
rewardable  but  the  labor  and  the  danger,  the  pain  and  the  diffi- 
culty ?  Virtue  could  not  be  anything  but  sensuality  if  it  were 
the  entertainment  of  our  senses  and  fond  desires:  and  Apicius 
had  been  the  noblest  of  all  the  Romans,  if  fcedmg  and  great  ap- 
petite and  despising  the  severities  of  temperance  had  been  the 
work  and  proper  employment  of  a  wise  man.    But  otherwise  do 
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fathers  and  otherwise  do  mothers  handle  their  children.  Tlicsc 
soften  them  with  kisses  and  imperfect  noises,  with  the  pap  and 
breast-milk  of  soft  endearments;  fhey  rescue  them  from  tntora 
and  snatch  them  from  discipline;  they  desire  to  heep  them  fat 
and  wanOp  and  their  feet  dry,  and  their  bellies  full:  and  then 
the  children  govern,  and  cry,  and  prove  fools  and  troublesome, 
so  long  as  the  feminine  republic  does  endure.  But  fathers  — 
because  they  desipfn  to  have  their  children  wise  and  valiant,  apt 
for  cotinse!  or  for  arms  —  send  them  to  severe  governments, 
and  tic  ihcin  to  study,  to  hard  labor,  and  afflictive  coiuiiiijencies. 
They  rejoice  when  the  bold  boy  strikes  a  lion  with  his  liuntingf- 
spear,  and  shrinks  not  when  the  beast  comes  to  affright  his  early 
courage.  Softness  is  for  slaves  and  beasts,  for  minstrels  and  use- 
less persons,  for  such  who  cannot  ascend  higher  than  the  state  of 
a  fsax  ox  or  a  servant  entertained  for  vainer  offices;  but  the  man 
that  designs  his  son  for  nobler  employments, — to  honors  and  to 
triumphs,  to  consular  dignities  and  presidencies  of  councils, — 
loves  to  see  him  pale  with  study  or  pantinef  with  labor,  hardened 
with  suffrance  or  emitient  hy  dan^^ers.  And  so  God  dresses  us 
for  heaven:  he  lo\es  U)  see  us  sirui,rnfHnof  with  a  disease,  and  re- 
sisting the  Devil,  and  contesting  against  the  .C  iknesses  of  nature, 
and  against  hope  to  brieve  in  hope, — resigning  ourselves  to 
Qod*s  will,  praying  him  to  choose  for  us,  and  d3'ing  in  all  tilings 
but  faith  and  its  blessed  consequents;  ut  ad  offiaum  cum  periado 
sinus  provipti — and  the  danger  and  the  resistance  shall  endear 
the  office.  For  so  have  I  known  the  boisterous  north  wind  pass 
throupfh  the  yicldingf  air.  which  opened  its  bosom,  and  appeased 
its  violenee  by  enteriainin.i;  it  with  easy  eomi^liance  in  all  the 
regi(jn  of  its  reception ;  but  when  the  same  breath  of  heaven  hath 
been  checked  with  the  stillness  of  a  tower,  or  the  united  strength 
of  a  wood,  it  grew  mighty  and  dwelt  there,  and  made  the  high- 
est branches  stoop  and  make  a  smooth  path  for  it  on  the  top  of 
aU  its  glories. 

THE  POWER  OF  END17RANCB 
Pnom  <  Rules  and  Eseictaes  of  Holy  Dyisg> 

IV  U  K  consider  how  mneh  men  can  suffer  if  they  list,  and  how 
much  liiey  do  suller  fur  great  and  little  causes,  and  that  no 
causes  are  greater  than  the  proper  causes  of  patience  and 
sickness,— that  is,  necessity  and  reUgion, — we  cannot  without 
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huge  shame  to  our  nature,  to  our  ixjrsons,  and  to  otir  manners, 
complain  of  this  tax  and  impost  of  nature.  This  experience 
added  sornethinir  to  the  old  philosophy.  When  the  gUiduiiors  were 
exposed  naked  to  each  other's  short  swords,  and  were  to  cut  each 
Other's  souls  away  in  portions  of  flesh,  as  if  their  forms  had  been 
as  divisible  as  the  life  of  worms,  they  did  not  sigh  or  groan;  it 
was  a  shame  to  decline  the  blow  but  according  to  the  just  meas- 
ures of  art.  The  women  that  saw  the  wound  shriek  out,  and  he 
that  receives  it  holds  his  peace.  He  did  not  only  stand  bravely, 
but  would  also  fall  so;  and  when  he  was  down,  scorned  to  shrink 
his  head  when  the  insolent  conqueror  came  to  lift  it  from  his 
shoulders:  and  yet  this  man  in  his  first  desijjn  only  aimed  at 
liberty,  ind  the  reputation  of  a  good  fencer;  and  when  he  sunk 
down.  Ik  s;»w  he  could  only  receive  the  honor  of  a  bold  man,  the 
noise  of  which  he  sliall  never  hear  when  his  ashes  are  crammed 
in  his  narrow  urn.  And  what  can  we  complain  of  the  weakness 
of  our  strengths,  or  the  pressures  of  diseases,  when  we  see  a 
poor  soldier  stand  in  a  breach  almost  starved  with  cold  and  hun- 
ger, and  his  cold  apt  to  be  relieved  only  by  the  heats  of  anger,  a 
fever,  or  a  fired  nniskct,  and  his  hunger  1  '  ed  by  a  greater  pain 
and  a  huge  fear  i  This  man  shall  stand  in  his  arms  and  wounds, 
paiicns  lumhiis  atquc  so/is,  pale  and  faint,  wean,-  and  watchful; 
and  at  night  shall  have  a  bnllet  pulled  out  of  his  flesh,  and  shiv- 
ers from  his  btincs,  and  cuUure  his  mouih  to  be  sewed  up  from 
a  violent  rent  to  its  own  dimensions:  and  all  this  for  a  man 
whom  he  never  saw,  or  if  he  did  was  not  noted  by  him,  but  one 
that  shall  condemn  him  to  the  gallows  if  he  runs  from  all  this 
misery.  It  is  seldom  that  God  sends  such  calamities  upon  men 
as  men  bring  upon  themselves,  and  suffer  willingly.  But  that 
which  is  most  considerable  is,  that  any  passion  and  violence  upon 
the  spirit  of  man  malcc'^  him  able  to  suffer  huge  calamities  with 
a  certain  constancy  and  an  unwearied  patience.  Scipio  Atricanus 
was  wont  to  commend  that  saying  in  Xenophuu,  That  the  same 
labors  of  warfare  were  easier  far  to  a  general  than  to  a  common 
soldier;  because  he  was  supported  by  the  huge  appetites  of  honor, 
which  made  his  hard  marches  nothing  but  stepping  forward  and 
reaching  at  a  triumph. 
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ON  HUSBAND  AND  WIPE 


From  Sermoii:  <Tbie  Manisge  Rit}g> 


AN  and  wife  are  equally  concerned  to  avoid  all  (^tenses  of 


each  other  in  the  beginning  of  their  conversation, — every 


little  thing  diat  can  blast  an  infant  blossom:  and  the 
breath  of  the  south  can  sh.ike  the  little  rings  of  the  vine  when 
first  they  begin  to  curl  like  the  locks  of  a  nevv-weaned  boy; 

but  when  by  asfe  and  consolidation  they  stiffen  into  the  lianlnes?; 
of  a  stem,  and  have,  by  the  warm  embraces  of  tht;  sun  and  the 
kisses  of  heaven.  brou;^ht  forth  their  cluster^,  they  can  cudurt; 
the  storms  of  the  north,  and  the  loud  noises  of  a  tempest,  and 
yet  never  be  broken:  so  are  the  early  unkxis  of  an  unfixed  mar- 
riage,—  watchful  and  observant,  jealous  and  busy,  nnquisitive 
and  careful,  and  apt  to  take  alarm  at  every  unkind  word.  For 
infirmities  do  not  manifest  themselves  in  the  first  scenes,  but  in 
the  succession  of  a  long  society;  and  it  is  not  chance  or  weak> 
ness  ^Yhen  it  appears  at  first,  Init  it  is  a  want  of  love  or  prudence, 
or  it  will  be  sr>  expounded;  and  that  which  appears  ill  at  first, 
usually  afTri<;hts  the  iuexpcrieneed  man  or  woman,  who  makes 
unequal  conjectures,  and  fancies  mighty  sorrows  by  ihc  propor- 
tions of  the  new  and  early  unkindness.    .    .  . 

Let  man  and  wife  be  careful  to  stifie  little  things, ^as  fast 
as  tiiey  spring,  they  be  cut  down  and  trod  upon;  for  if  they  be 
suffieied  to  grow  by  numbers,  they  make  the  spirit  peevish,  and 
the  society  troublesome,  and  the  afEections  loose  and  easy  by  an 
habitual  aversion.  Some  men  are  more  vexed  with  a  fly  than 
with  a  wonnd:  and  when  the  crnats  disturb  our  sleep,  and  the 
reason  is  dis(juieti-d  but  not  ixriectiy  awakened,  it  is  often  seen 
that  he  is  fuller  of  trouble  than  if,  in  the  daylijifht  of  his  reason, 
he  were  to  contest  with  a  potent  enemy.  In  the  frequent  little 
accidents  of  a  family,  a  man's  reason  carniot  always  be  awake; 
and  when  his  discourse  are  imperfect,  and  a  trifling  trouble 
makes  him  yet  more  restless,  he  is  soon  betrayed  to  the  violence 
of  passion.  It  is  certain  that  the  man  or  woman  are  in  a  state 
of  weakness  and  folly  then,  when  they  can  be  troubled  with  a 
trifling^  accident;  and  therefore  it  is  not  q-ond  to  tempt  their 
affections,  when  they  are  in  that  state  of  dang^er.  In  this  cn^e 
the  caution  is  to  subtract  fuel  from  the  siiddcn  flame;  lor  stub- 
ble, though  it  be  quickly  kindled,  yet  it  is  as  soon  extinguished, 
if  it  be  not  blown  by  a  pertinacious  breath  or  fed  with  new 
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malerials.  Add  no  new  i^rovucatii  >ns  to  the  acL-ident,  and  do  not 
inflame  this,  and  peace  will  soon  return;  and  the  discontent  will 
pass  away  soon,  as  the  sparky  from  the  collision  of  a  flint:  ever 
remembering  that  discontent  proceeding  foom  Htde  daily  things 
do  breed  a  secret  undiacemible  disease,  which  is  more  dangerous 
than  a  fever  proceeding  from  a  discerned  notorious  surfeit. 

Let  them  be  sure  to  abstain  from  all  those  things  which  by 
experience  and  observation  they  find  to  be  cnntrarv  to  each  oUier. 
They  that  govern  elephants  never  appear  before  them  in  wliiie; 
and  the  masters  of  bulls  keep  from  them  all  garments  of  blood 
and  scarlet,  as  knowing  that  they  will  be  impatient  of  civil 
usages  and  discipline,  when  their  natures  are  provoked  by  their 
proper  antipathies.  The  ancient  in  their  marital  hieroglyphics 
used  to  depict  Mercury  standing  by  Venns,  to  signify  that  by 
fair  language  and  sweet  entreaties  the  minds  of  each  other  should 
be  united;  and  hard  by  them  .  .  .  they  would  have  all  de- 
liciousness  of  manners,  compliance,  and  mutual  observance  to 
abide. 

THE  VALUE  OP  AN  HOUR 
Prom  <  Rules  and  Exercises  of  Holy  Dying  * 

ts  TAKiNT,  the  accounts  of  your  life,  do  not  reckon  by  great  dis- 
I  tances,  and  by  the  periods  of  pleasure,  or  the  satisfaction  of 
your  hopes^  or  the  sating  your  desires;  but  let  every  inter- 
medial day  and  hour  pass  with  observation.  He  that  reckons 
he  hath  lived  but  so  many  harvests,  thinks  they  come  not  often 
enough,  and  that  they  go  away  too  soon.  Some  lose  the  day 
with  longing  for  the  night,  and  the  night  in  waiting  for  the  day. 
Hope  and  fantastic  expectations  spend  much  of  our  lives;  and 
while  with  passion  we  look  for  a  coronation,  nr  the  death  of  an 
enemy,  or  a  day  of  joy.  passinjx  from  fancy  to  possession  with- 
out any  intermedial  notices,  we  throw  away  a  precious  year,  and 
use  it  but  as  the  burden  of  our  time, —  fit  to  be  pared  off  and 
thrown  away,  that  we  may  come  at  those  little  pleasures  which 
first  steal  our  hearts,  and  then  steal  our  life. 
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LIFE  AND  DEATH 
From  'Rules  and  Exercises  ot"  Holy  Dying' 

XERXES  wept  sadly  when  he  saw  his  army  of  thirteen  hundred 
thousand  men,  because  he  considered  that  within  a  hun- 
dred }  ears  all  tlie  youth  of  that  army  should  be  dust  and 
ashes:  and  yet,  as  Seneca  well  observes  of  him,  he  was  the  man 
that  should  bring  them  to  their  gfraves;  and  he  consumed  all  that 
army  in  two  years,  for  whom  he  feared  and  wept  the  death  after 
an  himdred.   Just  so  do  ^  alL 

THE  ROSE 
FMm  <  Rules  aad  Exetdaes  of  Holy  Dylng> 

So  have  I  seen  a  rose  newly  springing  from  the  clefts  of  its 
hood,  and  at  first  it  was  fair  as  tlte  morning,  and  full  with 
the  dew  of  heaven  as  a  lamb*s  fleece:  but  when  a  ruder 
breath  had  forced  open  its  virgin  modesty,  and  dismantled  its  too 
youthful  and  unripe  retirements,  it  began  to  put  on  darkness, 
and  to  decline  to  softness  and  the  symptoms  of  a  sickly  age:  it 
bowed  the  head,  and  broke  its  stalk,  and  at  nii^ht  havinj^  lost 
some  of  its  leaves  and  all  its  beauty,  it  fell  into  the  portion  of 
weeds  and  outworn  faces.  The  same  is  the  portion  of  every  man 
and  every  woman. 

REM K DIES  AGAINST  IMPATIENCE 
From  *  Rules  and  Exercises  of  Holy  Dying  > 

CERTAIK  it  is,  reason  was  as  well  given  us  to  harden  our  spir- 
its, and  stiffen  them  in  passions  and  sad  accidents,  as  to 
make  us  bending'  and  apt  for  action:  and  if  in  men  God 
hath  heightened  the  faeullies  i>{  appreliension,  he  hath  inereased 
the  auxiliaries  of  reasonable  strengths,  that  God's  rod  and  God's 
Staff  might  go  together;  and  the  beam  of  God's  countenance  may 
as  well  refresh  us  with  its  light  as  scorch  us  with  its  heat  But 
poor  children  that  endure  so  much,  have  not  inward  supports 
and  refre^ments  to  bear  them  through  it:  they  never  heard  the 
sayings  of  old  men,  nor  have  been  taught  the  prineiples  of 
severe  philosophy,  nor  are  assisted  with  the  results  of  a  long 
experience,  nor  know  they  how  to  turn  a  sickness  into  virtue 
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and  a  fever  into  a  reward;  nor  have  they  any  sense  of  favors, 
the  remembrance  of  which  may  alleviate  their  burden:  and  yet 
nature  hath  in  them  teeth  and  nails  enough  to  scratch  and  fight 
against  their  sidcness;  and  hj  such  aids  as  God  is  pleased  to 
give  them,  they  wade  throi^h  the  storm,  and  murmur  not.  And 
besides  this,  yet  although  infants  have  not  such  brisk  perceptions 
upon  the  stock  of  reason,  they  have  a  more  tender  focliiiir  npon 
the  accounts  of  sense;  and  their  flesh  is  as  uneasy  by  tluir  un- 
nattiral  soilness  and  weak  shfuilck-rs  as  ours  by  our  too  fonvard 
apprehensions.  Therefore  bear  up:  either  you  or  1,  or  some 
man  wiser,  and  many  a  woman  weaker,  than  us  both,  or  the  very 
children,  have  endured  worse  evil  than  this  that  is  upcm  thee 
now. 

That  sorrow  is  hugely  tolerable  which  gives  its  smart  but  by 

instants  and  smallest  proportions  of  time.  Xo  man  at  once  feels 
the  sickness  of  a  week,  or  of  a  whole  day,  but  the  smart  of  an 
instant;  and  still  every  portion  of  a  minute  feels  but  its  proper 
share,  and  the  last  j^aoan  ended  all  the  sorrow  of  its  peculiar 
burden.  And  what  minute  can  that  be  which  can  pretend  to  be 
intolerable  ?  and  the  next  minute  is  but  the  same  as  the  last, 
and  the  pain  flows  like  the  drops  of  a  river,  or  the  little  shreds 
of  time:  and  if  we  do  but  take  care  of  the  present  minute,  it 
cannot  seem  a  great  charge  or  a  great  burden;  but  that  cate  will 
secure  one  duty,  if  we  still  but  secure  the  present  minute. 
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ESAIAS  TEGNER 
(1782-1846) 

BY  WILLIAM  MORTON  PAYNE 

|n  his  interesting  critical  study  of  Tcgticr.  Dr.  Biandes  asrigns 
the  poet  hoB  place  in  Swedish  literatnre  in  the  following 
terms:  *Re  is  not  the  greatest  poet  of  the  Swedish  tongue: 

one  pfreat  sin^'cr  before  him,  and  after  him  another,  Tniildcd  th;it 
speech  into  forms  that  surpass  his  in  perf^pictiity  and  actual  lite.  P>ut 
it  is  with  Bellman  and  Runeberg  that  he  must  be  named  and  classed; 
and  while  he  is  inferior  to  them  as  a  poet,  he  outshines  them  both 
intdleetnally.*  Tegn^  appeared  in  Swedish  literature  at  the  time  of 
sharpest  conflict  between  the  two  poetical  camps  of  the  Phosphorists 
and  the  Gothics,  and  the  day  was  won  definitely  for  the  latter  by  his 
activity.  The  Phosphorists,  represented  by  such  men  as  Atterbom, 
Stagnelios,  and  Sjuberg  (Vitalis),  were  the  standard-bearers  of  a  misty 
romantlGism  inspired  by  the  contemporary  movement  of  thot^ht  in 
Germany,  and  even  improving  upon  its  models  in  the  direction  of 
the  fantastic  and  the  transcendental.  The  Gothic  scho(jl,  on  the  t)ther 
hand,— chiefly  represented  by  Geijer,  Afzelius.  and  Ling, — pursued 
a  more  local  and  national  ideal,  seeking  in  the  life  and  legendary 
history  of  the  North  the  miUerials  for  a  literature  that  shooM  be 
independent  of  foreign  influences.  The  advent  of  Tegn^r  was  decisive 
for  this  conflict  of  ideals:  for  in  him  the  national  principle  found  as 
valiant  a  repre5icntatt%-e  as  it  had  fnund  in  Denmark  in  the  person  of 
Oehlenschlager,  and  in  the  presence  of  bis  work  the  conti'oversy  was 
silenced. 

Baaias  T^£r,  bom  November  i3th»  17S3.  was  sprung  from  the 
ptnest  ci  peasant  stock.  His  father,  who  was  parish  priest  (tf  Eyr- 

kerud.  died  a  few  years  later,  leaving  a  widow  and  six  children  (of 
whom  Esaia.s  was  the  fifth  in  age)  without  any  means  of  support.  A 
neighboring  official  agreed  to  take  charge  of  Esaias,  and  provided 
the  nine-year-old  boy  with  a  place  in  his  home  and  his  office,  where 
he  was  given  some  simple  clerical  work.  His  employer's  business 
took  him  upon  many  excursions  through  the  Wermeland  district:  and 
the  boy.  who  nsnally  went  with  him,  received  a  deep  impression 
of  the  natural  beauties  ot  the  country.  At  the  same  time  he  was 
an  eager  reader  of  poetry,  history,  and  saga-books;  and  we  have 
thus  accounted  for  the  two  distinguishing  traits  of  his  writings, — a 
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passionate  love  of  nature  and  a  deep  sense  of  the  significance  of  the 
legendary  past.  One  evening,  rdurniag  lium  one  of  these  country 
excoTsions,  he  astonished  his  employer  by  taking  an  intelligent  part 
in  a  oonversation  upon  *  God's  omnipotence  and  its  visible  traces 
throughout  n.itnrc.*'  The  old  man  was  so  ith pressed  by  this  preco- 
city that  a  few  days  later  he  announced  bis  intention  of  giving  the 
boy  an  academic  education. 

After  two  or  three  years  of  fitting,  under  the  care  of  an  elder 
brother  who  occupied  the  post  of  private  tutor  in  a  wealthy  family, 
Tegn^r  entered  the  University  of  Limd  in  1799,  at  the  ^e  of  sev* 
enteen.  In  1802  he  took  his  degree,  and  received  the  laurel  crown 
bestowed  upon  successful  candidate>;  and  soon  thereafter  got  into 
a  serious  scrape  by  participating  in  a  student  demonstration  against 
the  unpopular  rector  of  the  university.  But  his  friends  saved  him 
from  the  disgrace  of  the  consilium  a^itdi  mm  in/amia,  and  got  him 
instead  an  appointment  as  docent  His  vacations  were  ^lent  wi^  the 
family  in  which  he  had  been  prepared  for  college,  and  he  soon  \von 
the  love  of  the  daughter  of  the  house.  The  story  of  his  courtship, 
to  say  nothing  of  the  boy-and-girl  intercourse  of  the  earlier  years, 
may  be  read  plainly  enough  in  the  love  episodes  of  *Prithjof's 
Saga*:  for  Tegn6r  put  into  his  own  poetry  the  candor  that  he 
esteemed  so  highly  in  other  men,  and  much  of  his  work  is  hardly 
more  than  a  direct  tran-^cript  of  his  own  experience.  After  his  mar- 
riage, he  remained  at  Lund  for  many  years:  until  i8io  as  docent, 
then  as  lecturer  on  Greek  literature,  and  finally  as  full  professor, — 
a  post  which  carried  with  it,  according  to  the  curious  Swedish  cu»> 
torn,  the  duties  of  a  parish  priest,  although  the  incumbent  had  taken 
no  deerree  in  theology.  Promotion  to  a  bishopric  followed  as  a  mat- 
ter of  course  in  the  case  of  so  brilliant  a  man  as  Tegner,  and  he 
was  given  charge  of  the  diocese  of  Vexici  in  1825.  He  made  a  very 
active  sort  of  bishop;  his  first  cere  being  to  clear  his  diocese  of 
drunken  clergymen,  or  at  least  to  insist  that  they  should  not  appear 
drimk  on  public  occasions.  He  also  undertook  a  close  supervision 
of  the  parish  schools  under  his  chnrite,  and  took  pains  to  see  that 
his  subordinates  kept  their  accounts  correctly.  This  very  wholesome 
way  of  looking  at  his  official  duties  was  characteristie  of  a  man  who 
cared  little  for  theology,  but  who  recognised  the  importance  of  con- 
duct. He  accepted  the  forms  of  the  established  church,  but  inter- 
preted them  in  a  liberal  spirit.  The  ratinnalism  of  the  ei;.,'^htcenth 
century  had  left  its  mark  upon  him,  and  be  was  never  orthodox  in 
the  narrow  intolerant  sense.  His  instincts  were  so  tmclerical  as  to 
enable  him  to  enjoy  a  jest,  even  if  the  subject  were  of  questiraable 
taste;  and  he  retained  throughout  the  years  of  his  health  a  certain 
buoyancy  of  spirits  that  marked  him  as  a  true  child  of  the  world. 
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In  thus  sketching  Tegnfo*s  <^cial  life«  we  liave  anticipated  a  litfle. 
and  must  turn  back  to  the  time  of  bis  docentsbip,  when  his  first  fame 
as  a  poet  was  won.  His  first  poem  of  importance  was  a  thrilling 
war-song,  *  For  Skdnska  Landtvarnet  *  (For  the  Reser\'cs  of  Scania), 
written  in  1808.  In  1811  the  fine  patriotic  potm  *Svea>  won  the 
prize  of  the  Swedish  Academy.  Uany  other  poems  followed,  and  Us 
most  famous  works  were  produced  before  the  date  of  his  removal  to 
Vexio.  The  last  five  years  of  his  stay  in  T.nnd  witnessed  the  publi- 
cation of  the  three  poems  by  which  he  is  must  widely  known.  They 
are  the  beautiful  idyl  *  Nattvardsbaniun  *  (The  Children  of  the  Lord's 
Supper),  which  the  translation  (tf  Longfellow  has  made  one  of  the 
most  familiar  of  English  poems;  the  narrative  poem  *Axel.*  ridi  in 
sentiment  and  diversified  by  exquisite  lyrical  episodes;  and  the  World- 
famous  cycle  of  *  Frithjof's  Saga.*  The  first  of  these  three  poems  is 
in  hexameters,  and  was  obviously  inspired  by  *  Goethe's  *  Hermann 
and  Dorothea  M  while  the  second  is  in  rhymed  octosyllabic  verse,  and 
much  in  the  manner  of  Byron.  As  for  the  last  of  the  three,  a  great 
variety  of  metrical  forms  is  made  use  of  in  the  several  songs  or 
cantos,  and  the  most  astonishiii.tr  \  irtiiosity  in  the  poetical  tise  of  the 
Swedish  language  is  displayed.  'I'he  subjeet  of  t'ne  *  Frithjofs  Saga* 
is  taken  from  the  Icelandic  tale  of  '  Frithjof  the  Bold,*  one  of  the 
later  and  more  sophisticated  products  of  the  old  Norse  genius  for 
story-telling.  The  significance  of  this  choice  of  a  subject,  which  pre- 
ferred to  Che  simple  and  rugged  themes  of  the  great  age  of  saga^ 
writing  one  belnnpfirffr  to  a  more  self-conscious  and  artificial  period, 
is  thus  commented  upon  by  Professor  Ker:  —  "The  original  Frithjof 
is  almost  as  remote  as  Tcgner  himself  from  the  true  heroic  tradition; 
and  like  Tegn£r's  poem,  makes  up  for  this  want  of  a  pedigree  by  a 
study  and  imitation  of  the  great  manner,  and  by  a  selection  and  com« 
bination  of  heroie  traits  from  the  older  authentic  literattirc.'*  But 
criticism,  although  it  may  ravil  at  the  choice  of  subject,  and  at  the 
rhetorical  character  of  the  diction,  and  at  the  poet's  flagrant  violation 
of  historical  verisimilitude,  cannot  rob  this  poem  of  its  beauty,  or 
lessen  its  appeal  to  every  noble  instinct  and  generous  sentiment.  It 
has  made  its  way  triumphantly  round  the  world,  and  been  trandated 
into  almost  every  civilized  tongue.  There  are  not  less  than  a  score 
of  English  translations,  and  nearly  that  number  in  the  German  lan- 
guage. 

For  a  number  of  years  after  he  became  Bishop  of  Veido.  Tegw 
n6r*s  life  was  one  of  rich  and  varied  activity.  Besides  performing 

his  strictly  ofTieial  duties,  he  wrote  many  poems,  and  made  tnany 
addressee  upon  ediieatioiial  and  other  occasions.  V>ut  the  eloud  was 
slowly  gaiiieriug  that  was  to  break  upon  his  life  and  destroy  its 
fairest  prospects.    Attacked  by  an  insidious  disease,  the  nature  of 
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which  long  balUed  his  physicians,  his  mind  broke  down,  and  insanity 
made  him  its  prey.  During  the  years  1S30-40  Hie  shadow  grew 
darker  and  darker,  until  in  the  latter  year  his  intellect  gave  way 

completely,  and  he  had  to  be  placed  in  an  asylum.  Within  a  year 
partial  recovery  followed,  and  he  was  able  at^'ain  to  take  up  his  work. 
But  his  powers  were  failing  in  other  directions  also,  and  in  1845  he 
applied  for  relief  from  his  duties.  The  year  foUowing,  he  succuuibed 
to  a  stroke  of  paralysis:  and  died  November  id,  1846.  His  mind  was 
clear  at  the  end,  and  his  last  words  were:  *I  will  lift  np  my  hands 
nnto  the  house  and  the  mountain  of  God." 

The  impression  mark-  upon  the  student  of  his  life  and  works  is 
well  stated  in  the  words  with  which  Dr.  Brandes  closes  the  mono- 
graph mentioned  at  the  beginning  of  this  article: — 

"Esaias-  TcL;ncf  wa'^  Txjyond  all  else  a  whole  man;  fnr  in  b?«?  faults  as  well 
as  bis  virtues  be  was  an  honest  upright  soul,  easily  wrought  upou,  but  with  a 
radiant  love  for  the  beautiful  and  tbe  true.  Hb  human  and  earthly  nature  is 
so  foil  of  worth  that  U  must  always  remain  in  a  high  degree  att!;nli\f  and 
interesting  to  every  one  who  can  appreciate  the  value  of  a  rich  personality; 
while  the  ideal  image  of  Tegn6r  the  poet  will  ever  stand  in  luminous  outline 
before  the  people  upon  whom  he  onoe  shone  as  a  living  beam  from  tlie  son 
of  the  nineteenth  century. 


PROM  <FRITH10FS  SAGA> 
Frithiof  and  Ingrboro 

[Ingeboig,  daughter  of  Bele.  King  of  Sygua-fyike  in  N<Mrway,  having  lost 

her  mother,  is  brought  up  by  her  foster-father  Hilding.  who  also  rears  Frithiof. 
Frithiof  and  Ingeborg  become  lovers;  but  her  brothers  refuse  her  to  Frithiof, 
because  they  are  jealous  of  his  superior  valor  and  fame.] 

Two  plants,  in  Hilding's  garden  fair. 
Grew  up  beneath  his  fostering  care; 
Their  match  tbe  North  had  never  seen. 
So  nobly  towered  they  in  the  green! 

The  one  shot  iurlh  like  some  broad  oak. 

Its  trunk  a  battle  lance  unbroke: 

Bnt  helmet4ike  the  top  ascends. 

As  heaven's  soft  breese  its  arched  round  bends. 

Like  some  sweet  rose,— bleak  winter  flown,— 
That  other  fresh  young  plant  y-shone; 
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From  (Hit  this  rose  sprint^  yet  scarce  gleametli* 
Within  the  bud  it  lies  and  dreameth. 

Rut  t  lotul-sprung  storm  round  th'  earth  sliall  go»— 

That  oak  then  wrestles  with  his  foe; 

flcr  heavenly  path  spring's  sun  shall  tread, — 

Then  opes  that  rose  her  lips  so  red! 

Thus  sportful,  glad,  and  green  they  sprung: 

And  Frithiof  was  that  oak  the  young; 
The  rose  so  brightly  blooming  there. 
She  hight  was  Ingeborg  the  fair. 

Saw'st  thou  the  two  by  gold-beamed  day. 
To  Freja's  courts  thy  thoughts  would  stray; 
Where,  bnglit-haired  and  with  tcuy  ptnfons, 
Swings  many  a  bride  pair.  Love's  own  minions. 

But  saw'st  thou  them,  by  moonlight's  sheen. 
Dance  ronnd  beneath  the  leafy  green, 
Thou'dst  say.  In  yon  sweet  garland  grove 
The  king  and  queen  of  fairies  move. 

How  precions  was  the  prise  he  earned 
When  his  first  rune  the  youth  had  learned! 

No  king's  could  his  bright  glory  reach,— 
That  letter  would  he  Ing'borg  teach. 

How  gladly  at  her  side  steered  he 

His  barque  acmss  the  dark  blue  sea! 
When  gaily  tackm;,,^  Frithiof  stands. 
How  merrily  clap  her  small  white  bands! 

No  birds'  nests  yet  so  lofty  were. 
That  thither  he  nut  eliinbed  for  her: 
E'en  th'  eagle,  as  he  cloudward  swung. 
Was  plundered  both  of  eggs  and  young. 

No  streamlet's  waters  rushed  so  swift, 
O  er  which  he  would  not  Ing'borg  lift; 
So  pleasant  feels,  when  foam-rash  larais, 
The  gentle  cling  of  small  white  arms! 

The  first  pale  flower  that  spring  had  shed. 
The  strawberry  sweet  that  first  grew  red. 
The  com-ear  first  in  ripe  gold  dad. 
To  her  he  offered,  tnie  and  glad. 
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Bnt  childhood's  days  fall  quickly  fly: 

He  stands  a  stripling  now,  \viUi  eye 

Of  hati.c:hty  fire  which  hupcs  unci  ]jravcth: 

And  tihc.  With  budding  brcasl,  see!  sirayclb. 

The  chase  young  Fritlii.-f  renseless  sought; 
Nor  oft  would  hunter  so  have  fought: 
For,  svvordless,  speariess  all,  he'd  dare 
With  naked  strenf^  the  savag«  bear; 

Then  breast  to  breast  they  struggled  grim ;  — 
Thcmgh  torn,  the  bold  youth  masters  him! 
With  shaggy  hide  now  see  him  laden : 
Snch  spoils  refuse,  how  can  fhe  maiden  ? 

For  man's  brave  deeds  still  women  wile; 
Strength  well  is  worth  yoang  beauty's  smile: 

Each  other  suit  they,  fitly  blending 

Like  helm  o'er  polished  brows  soft  bending  I 

Bnt  read  he.  some  cold  winter's  night, 

(The  fire-hearth  s  flaming  blase  blS  light,) 

A  song  of  ValhalFs  l)rig1itr.cs«e«. 
And  all  its  gods  and  goddesses. — 

Hc'(!  think,  "Yes!  yellow's  Freja's  hair, 
A  comiand  sea,  breeze-waved  so  fair; 
Sure  Ing'borg's,  that  like  gold-uet  trembles 
Roand  rose  and  lily,  hers  resembles  t 

"Rich,  white,  soft,  clear  is  Idun's  breast; 
How  it  heaves  beneath  her  silken  vestl 
A  silk  I  know,  whose  heave  discloses 
Light-fairies  two  with  budding  roses. 

«And  blue  are  Frigga's  eyes  to  sec, 
Blue  as  heaven's  cloudless  canopy! 
Bttt  I  know  eyes,  to  whose  bright  beams 
The  tight»blne  spring  day  darksome  seems. 

*The  bards  praise  Gerda's  cheeks  too  high. 
Fresh  snows  which  playful  northplights  dyet 
I  cheeks  have  seen  whose  day  lights,  dear, 
Two  dawnings  blnshing  in  one  iq^here. 

*A  heart  like  Nanna's  own  I've  found. 
As  tender — why  not  so  renowned? 
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Ahl  happy  Balder:  ilk  breast  swelleth 
To  ahare  fhe  deatii  thy  scald  o'ertelleth. 

■Yes I  could  my  death  like  Balder's  be, — 
A  faithful  maid  lamenting  me, — 

A  maid  like  Nanna.  tender,  true, — 
How  glad  I'd  stay  with  Hel  the  blue!» 

But  the  king^s  child — all  glad  her  love  — 

Sat  munntning  her* -songs,  and  wove 
Th"  advcntnrcs  that  her  chief  had  seen. 
And  billows  blue,  and  groves  of  green; 

Slow  start  from  out  the  wool's  snow-fields 
Round,  gold-embrnidercd,  shining  shields. 
And  battle's  lances  llyitij^c  red. 
And  mail-coats  still  with  silver  thread: 

But  day  bv  day  her  hero  still 

Grows  Frithiof  hko.  weave  how  she  will; 

And  as  his  form  nud  th'  armed  host  rushes,—  . 

Though  deep,  yet  joyful,  are  her  blushes! 

And  Frithiof.  where  his  wanderings  be. 
Carves  I  and  F  i'  th*  tall  birch-tree; 
The  runes  right  gladly  grow  united. 
Their  young  hearts  like  by  one  flame  lighted. 

Stands  Day  on  heaven's  arch, —  throne  so  fair! — 
King  of  the  world,  with  golden  hair. 

Waking  the  tread  of  life  and  men.'— 
Each  thinks  bat  of  the  other  then! 

Stands  Night  on  heaven's  arch. — throne  so  fair!~ 

World's  mother  with  her  dark-hued  hair, 
Whik'  stars  tread  soft,  all  hushed  'mong  men, — 
Each  dreams  but  of  the  other  then! 

**Thou  Earth!  each  snrincr  through  all  thy  bowers 
Thy  green  locks  jeweling  thick  with  flowers, — 
Thy  choicest  give!  fair  weaving  ihem, 
My  Frithiof  shall  the  garland  gem.'* 

"Thou  Sen!  in  whose  deep  gloomy  hall 
Shme  thousand  pearls, —  hear  Love's  loud  call! 
Thy  fairest  give  me,  to  bedeck 
That  whiter  pearl,  my  laglxHrg's  neckl* 


<*0  crown  of  Oden's  royal  throne. 

Eye  of  the  world,  brip:ht  golden  Sun! 
Wert  tlu>u  bnt  mine,  should  Frithi'if  wield 
Thy  shinmg  disk,  his  shining  shield.^ 

■O  lamp  of  great  All-father's  dome. 
Thou  Moon,  whose  beams  ?o  pale-clear  roam! 
Wert  thou  but  muu'.  shnuU'  Ing'borg  wear 
Thy  cresccnt-orb  ar.uiug:  licr  hair.* 

Then  Hilding  spnkc:     "From  this  Iove>play 
Turn,  foster-siiti,  thy  mind  away: 
Had  wisdom  ruled,  thou  ne  er  hadht  sought  her, — 
<The  maid.^  Fate  cries,  <is  Bele's  danghterP 

**To  Odcn.  in  Tiis  starlit  sky, 

Ascendt.  her  tilled  ancestry; 

Bnt  Thorsten's  son  art  thou:  give  way! 

For  <like  thrives  best  with  like,*  they  say.* 

But  Frithioi  smiling  said:  —  "Down  fly 
To  death's  dark  vale  my  ancestry: 
Yon  forest's  king  late  stew  I;  pride 
Of  high  birth  heired  I  with  his  hide. 

*  The  free-bom  man  yields  not;  for  still 
His  arm  wins  worlds  where'er  it  will: 

Fortune  can  mend  as  well  as  mar, — 
Hope's  ornaments  right  kingly  are! 

"What  is  high  birth  for  force?   Yes!  Thor. 
Its  sire,  in  Thrudvang's  fort  t;ives  law  : 
Not  birth,  but  -ivrirth.  he  weii^^hs  above; 
The  sword  pleads  strongly  for  its  love! 

"Yes I  T  will  fight  for  my  young  bride. 
Though  e'en  the  thiinderi ng  god  defied. 
Rest  thee,  my  lily,  glad  at  heart; 
Woe  him  whose  rash  hand  would  us  part!* 
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Frituiof  Goes  into  Banishment 

[Frithiof,  persistently  refused  Ingeborg's  hand,  wishes  her  to  fly  with 
him,  but  she  refiises.  He  goes  to  the  Orkney  Islands  to  fetch  tribute  to  her 
brothers  in  order  to  win  their  {a,vor;  but  on  returning  finds  that  she  has 
been  forced  into  marriage  with  saotiier  suitor.  King  Ring,  and  has  gone  with 
him  to  his  conntry.  Qusneling  with  the  brothezs  again,  he  is  foiced  to  go 
into  exile.] 

HIS  ship's  deck  slight, 
r  th'  summer  night. 
Bore  th'  hero  grieving. 
Like  waves  high  heaving. 
Now  rage  now  woe 
Thro*  his  bosom  flow: 
vSm.ikc  still  ascended. 
The  fire  not  ended. 

*Hiou  free  broad  Seal 
Unknown  to  thee 

Are  despot's  glances 
And  t^-rant's  fancies. 
Where  freemen  swing 
Is  he  thy  king 
Who  never  shivers, 
Howe'er  high  quivers. 
With  rage  oppressed. 
Thy  froth-white  breast  I 
Thy  plains,  blue-spreading, 
Glad  chiefs  are  treading: 
Like  ploughs  thereon 
Their  keels  drive  on: 
And  blood-rain  patters 
In  shade  th'  onk  scatters, 
But  steel-bright  there 

The  corn-seeds  glare! 

Those  plains  so  hoary 
Bear  crops  of  glory. 
Rich  crops  of  gold: 
Thou  billow  bold 
Befriend  me  I  Never 
III  from  thee  sever! 
My  father's  mound 
Dull  stands,  fast-bound. 
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And  selfsame  stirp^es 
Chant  change  less  dirges; 
But  blue  shall  mine 
Through  foam-flowers  shine, 
Kid  tempests  swimming. 
And  storms  thick  dimming, 
And  drnv:  yet  mo 
Down,  down,  below. — 
Uy  life-home  given. 
Thou  Shalt,  far-driven  I 
My  barrow  be, 
Thou  free  broad  Sea!» 

Day's  orb  now  ahined 

Hill-tops  behind; 

Fresh  breezes  bor.nded 

From  shore,  and  sounded 

Each  wave  to  dance 

In  moming^s  glance. 

Where  th'  high  surge  leapeth 

Ellida  sweepeth. 

Glad  stretched  her  wings. 

But  Frilhiof  sings:  — 

"Heimskringla's  forehead. 

Thou  lofty  North! 
Away  I'm  hturied 

From  this  thine  earth. 
My  race  from  thee  goes. 

I  boasting  tell; 
Now,  nurse  of  heroes  — 
Farewell !    Farewell  ? 

''Farewell,  high-gleaming 

Valhalla's  throne, 
Night's  eye,  brighi-beaming 

Midsummer's  sunt 
Sky !  where,  as  in  hero's 

Soul,  pure  depths  dwell. 
And  thronging  stnr-mws, — 

Farewell !   Farewell ! 

•  Farewell,  ye  mountains, 

Seats  glory  for; 
Ye  tablet  foutUains 
For  mighty  Hior! 
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Ye  lakes  and  highlands 

I  leU  so  sel'. 
Ye  rocks  and  islands. 

Farewell !  Farewell ! 

•Farewell,  cairns  dreaming 

By  wave  of  blue, 
Where,  snow-white  gleaming. 

Limes  flower-dtist  strew! 
Bttt  Saga  spieth 

And  doometh  well 
r  the  earth  what  lieth;  — 

Farewell !    Farewell ! 

Farewell,  ye  bowers, 

Fresh  houses  pfreen, 
Where  youth  jjlucked  flowers 

By  murm'ring  stream: 
Ye  Mends  ot  cbildbood 

Who  meant  me  weU, 
Ye're  yet  remembered; — 

Farewell!  Farewell! 

*My  love  insnlted, 

Hy  palace  brent 
My  honor  tarnished. 

In  exile  sent, — 
From  land  in  sadness 

To  th'  sea  we  appeal: 
But  Life's  yonng  gladness. 

Farewell  t  Farewell  I  * 


The  ViKiMO  Code 

[Frithiof  having  set  sail,  draws  up  a  code  of  conduct  and  honor  for  himself 
and  bis  party;  and  after  a  career  of  successful  sea<OVing,  resolves  to 

revisit  his  native  land.] 


AR  and  wide,  like  the  falcon  that  hunts  through  the  sky,  flew  he 

now  o'er  the  desolate  sea; 


And  his  Yikinga  Code,  for  his  champions  on  board,  wrote  he  well: 
wilt  thon  hear  what  It  be? 

**On  thy  ship  pitch  no  tent;  in  no  house  shalt  thou  sleep:  in  the  hall 
who  our  friends  ever  knew  ? 
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On  his  shield  sleeps  the  Vilcing.  his  sword  in  his  hand,  and  for  tent 
has  yon  heaven  the  blne^ 

*\Vith  a  short-shafted  hammer  fights  conquering  Thor;  Frey's  own 

sword  but  an  ell  loiig  is  made: 
That's  enough.  Hast  thoo  courage P  Strike  close  to  thy  foe:  not  too 

short  for  thee  then  is  thy  blade! 

*When  the  storm  roars  on  high,  up  aloft  with  the  sail;  ah!  bow 

pleasant's  the  sea  in  its  wrath  1 
Let  it  blow,  let  it  blow!   He's  a  coward  that  furls;  rather  founder 

than  furl  in  thy  path. 

*On  the  shore,  not  on  board,  mayst  fhou  toy  with  a  maid:  Preja's 

self  would  prove  false  to  thy  love; 
For  the  dimple  deceives  on  her  cheek,  and  her  tresses  would  net>like 
entrap  thee  above  1 

^Wine  is  Valfather's  drink,~a  carouse  thou  mayst  have;  but  yet 

steady  and  upright  appear: 
He  who  staggers  on  shore  may  stand  up,  but  will  soon  down  to 
sleep-giving  Ran  stagger  here. 

*  Sails  the  merchant  ship  fi  rth,  thou  his  bark  mayst  protect,  if  due 

trihtilc  liis  wuak  liatul  has  told: 
On  thy  wave  art  thou  kinir;  he's  a  slave  to  his  pelf,  and  thy  steel  is 
as  good  as  his  gold! 

*Witb  the  dice  and  the  lot  shall  the  booty  be  shared;  and  oompUdn 

not,  however  it  p-oes: 
But  the  sea-king  himself  throws  no  dice  on  the  deck, —  only  glory  be 
seeks  from  his  foes. 

"Heaves  a  Vikinc:  in  sight,— then  come  boarding  and  strife,  and  hot 

work  is  it  under  the  shield; 
But  from  us  art  thou  banished  —  forget  not  the  doom  —  if  a  step  or  a 

foot  thou  shalt  yield! 

"'Tis  enough,  shouldst  thou  conquer!   Who  prays  thee  tor  peace  has 

no  sword,  and  cannot  be  thy  foe: 
Prayer  is  Valhalla's  child,  hear  the  pale  Virgin's  voice;  yes  I  a 

scoundrel  is  he  who  says  nol 

Viking  gains  are  deep  wounds,  and  right  well  they  adorn  if  they 
stand  on  the  brow  or  the  breast 
Let  them  bleed!    Twice  t\\elve  hours  first  must  circle  ere  binds 
them,  who  Vikinga  comrade  would  rest!* 
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Thus  his  laws  carved  lie  out,  and  fresh  exp*  lits  each  dftjr  and  fresh 
fame  to  strange  coast-lands  he  brought: 

And  his  like  fotind  he  none  on  the  blue-rolling  bea,  and  his  cham- 
pions right  willing  they  fought 

Bot  himself  sat  all  darkly,  with  rudder  in  hand,  and  looked  down  on 

the  slow-roc  king  spray; — 
*Dccp  thott  arti  Peace  perchance  in  those  depths  still  may  bloom, 

but  above  here  all  peace  dies  away. 

•Is  the  White  God  enraged?   Let  him  take  his  good  sword, —  I  will 

fall  should  it  so  be  decreed : 
But  he  site  in  yon  sky,  gloomy  thoughts  sending  down;  ne'er  my 

Bonl  from  their  sadness  is  freed!* 

Yet  when  battle  is  near,  like  the  fresh  eagle  flying,  his  spirit  fierce 

soars  with  delight; 
I^dly  thunders  his  voice,  and  with  clear  brow  he  stands,  like  the 

Ughtener  still  foremost  in  fight. 

Thus  from  vict'ry  to  vict'ry  he  ceaselessly  swam,  on  that  wide- 
foaming  grave  all  secure: 

And  fresh  islands  he  saw.  and  fresh  bays  in  the  south,  till  fair  winds 
on  to  Greek-Land  allure. 

When  its  groves  he  beheld,  in  the  green  tide  reflected,  its  temples 

in  ruin  bent  low, — 
Freja  knows  what  he  thought,  and  the  scald;  and  if  e'er  thou  hast 

known  how  to  love — thou  wilt  know! 

*Heie  our  dwelling  had  been!   Here's  the  isle,  here's  the  land:  of 

this  temple  my  sire  oft  would  tell  ; 
Hither  'twas,  hither  'twas,  I  invited  my  maid; — ah!  she,  cruel,  the 
North  loved  too  well! 

^cMong  these  happy  green  vales  dwells  not  peace  P  and  remembrance, 

ah!  haunts  she  not  columns  so  fair? 
Like  the  whisp'rings  of  lovers  soft  mnrmur  those  springs,  and  with 
bridal  songs  birds  fill  the  air. 

*  Where  is  Ingeborg  now?  — Is  so  soon  all  forgot,  for  a  chief  with- 
ered, gray-haired,  and  old? 

I,  I  cannot  forget  I  Gladly  gave  I  my  life,  yet  once  more  that  dear 
form  to  behold ! 

"And  three  years  have  gone  by  since  my  own  land  1  saw,  kingly  hall 
of  fair  Saga  the  Queen! 
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Rise  there  yet  so  majestic  those  mountains  to  heaven?  keeps  my 
forefathers*  dftle  its  bright  green? 

*^0n  the  cairn  where  my  father  lies  baried,  a  lim^tree  I  planted, — 

ah !  blooms  it  there  now  ? 
Who  its  tender  shoot  guards?   Give  thy  moisture,  O  earth!  and  thy 
dews,  O  thott  heaven,  give  thou  I 

''Yet  why  linger  I  here,  on  the  wave  of  the  stranger? — Is  tribute,  is 

blood,  then  my  goal? 
I  have  glory  sulQcient:  and  beggarly  gold  and  its  brightness,  deep 
scometh  my  soul. 

"There's  the  flap:       the  mast;  to  the  Northland  it  points,  and  the 

North  holds  the  country  I  U>ve: 
Back  to  northward  I'll  steer,  and  will  follow  the  course  of  the 
breezes  fresh-blowing  above!'* 

[In  the  thirteenth  canto,  Frithiof  in  ri  dcftant  mood  enters  the  temple  of 
Balder,  seizes  the  armoring,  pulls  down  the  image  of  Balder,  and  involves  the 
whole  tempte  in  niia,  it  bang  oonsmned  in  a  blaie  of  unquenchable  fire. 

Returning  from  the  sea,  Frithiof  in  disguise  visits  the  court  of  King  Ring, 
and  sees  Ins^cborg,  wb()  recognizes  him  thrmui^h  his  disirnisL'.  Kinj^  Ring  alSO 
divines  his  secret,  but  maguauimously  allows  him  to  depart  in  peace. 

Frithiof  rebuilds  the  temple  in  a  spirit  ot  sincere  repentance. 
.   King  Rii^  has  died,  and  Ingeborg  is  free. 

The  last  cnnto  is  entitled  <The  Rcconcituitlnn,*  and  is  full  of  iioljle  senti- 
ment. Frithiof  has  made  atonement,  resumes  his  place  in  the  kingdom,  and 
is  united  to  Ingeborg.] 


The  RficoMciLiATioN 

FINISHED  great  Balder's  temple  stoodl 
Round  it  no  palisade  of  wood 
Ran  now  as  erst: 
A  railing  stronger,  fairer  than  the  first, 
And  all  of  hammered  iron, — each  bar 
Gold-tipped  and  regular, — 
Walls  Raider's  sacred  house.    Like  some  Inng  line 
Of  steel-clad  chainpirtT^.  whose  bright  war-spears  shine 

And  golden  helms  afar,  so  stood 
This  glittering  guard  within  the  holy  wood!   .    .  . 

Proud  sto^fl  it  there  on  innr.nt.iin  steep.  it«:  1oftv  brow 
Reflected  calmly  on  the  sea  s  bright-riowing  wave. 
But  round  about,  some  girdle  like  of  beauteous  flowers. 
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Went  Raider's  dale,  witil  aU  its  grov«s'  soft-murmured  siglis» 
And  all  its  bixds'  sweet  twittered  songs* — the  home  of  peace.  .  .  . 

Farthest  within«  the  god's  high  altar  rested. 
Hewn  all  of  one  sole  block 
From  Northern  marble  rock; 
And  round  thereon  its  scroll  the  serpent  twisted. 
With  solemn  rtine 
Each  fold  thick  strewn, 
Whose  words  from  Havamal  and  Vala  taken 
Deep  thoughts  in  every  human  bosom  waken, — 
While  in  the  wall  above 
A  niche  was  seen  with  stars  of  u;oId 
On  dark-bine  ground;  and  there,  behold! 
All  mild  and  gentle  as  the  silver  moon 
Sitting  heaven's  blue  aboon. 
The  silver  image  stands  of  Balder«  God  of  Love!— 

So  seemed  the  sanctuary, —  Forth  in  pairs  now  tread 
Twelve  temple  virgins;  vests  of  silver  thread 
Adorn  each  slender  form,  and  roses  red 
O'er  ev'ry  cheek  soft  graces  shed. 

And  spread 

O'er  ev'ry  innocent  hoarl  a  frav^rant  fair  rose-bed.— 
Before  the  White  God's  image,  and  around 
The  late>ble8sed  altar,  dancing,  light  they  bound 
As  spring  winds  leap  where  rippling  fount  waves  sonnd» 
As  woodland  elves  that  skip  along  ^e  ground, 
Skimming  the  high-grown  grass 
Which  morning's  dew 
Still  hangs  with  sparkling  gems  of  every  hue;  — 
Aht  how  those  jewels  tremble  as  the  fairies  pass! 

And  while  the  dance  went  round,  a  holy  song  they  stmg 
Of  Balder,  that  mild  god,  and  how  he  was  beloved 
By  every  creature,  till  he  fell  by  Hoder's  dart. 
And  earth  and  ocean  wide,  and  heaven  itself,  sore  wept! 
How  pure,  how  tender  tiiat  song  it  pealetbl 
S'.ire  never  sprang 
Sncli  tuneful  clanp: 
From  mortal  breast!   No, —  heaven  revealcth 
Some  tone  from  Breidablick,  from  ont  the  gods'  own  hall. 
All  soft  as  lonely  malden*s  thoughts  on  him  she  loves. 
What  time  the  quail  calls  deeply  'mid  the  peace  of  night; 
The  North's  tall  birches  bathed  i'  th'  moon's  pale-quivering  sheen. 
XXV— 912 
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And  Frithioi',  Iciuiiiv^^  dii  his  swnrd.  whose  glance 
Shineii  iar  around,  stood  lost  as  in  a  trance. 
And  chamed  and  silent  gased  upon  tiae  dance  1 — 
Thereat  his  diildhood's  memories,  how  they  thronj; 
Before  his  raptured  eye!  —  A  jocund  train,  and  long» 
And  innocent  and  i^iad  and  true. 
With  eyes  like  heaven  s  own  blue. 
And  heads  rich  circled  by  bright-golden  tresses, — 
His  former  yontb-friend  eadi  with  some  sign  addresses; 
Then  all  his  Viking  life. 
With  scenes  of  imirderous  strife 
And  bold  adventures  rife, 
Like  some  dark  bloody  shadow  sinketh 
Fast  down  to  nigbt— Ah!  glad  he  drinketh 
Fotgetfulness's  sweet  cap.  and  thinketh, 
"Repose  at  last  those  sea-king  exploits  have, — 
1  stand  a  flower-crowned  BautarStone  npon  their  grave!*  .  .  . 

"  Son  Fnthiof,  welcome  I    Yes,  I've  long  expected 
That  thmi  shouldst  come;  —  for  force, 'tis  true,  still  wanders 
Round  land  and  "tea  afar,  wild  Berserk  like 
That  pale  with  rage  the  shield's  hard  border  biteth; 
Bnt  yet  at  last  it  home  retttms  again, 
Outwearied  and  all  calm.  —  The  strong-armed  TbOT 
Full  oft  'gainst  giant  Jotunheim  dir1  \\  t  nd  ; 
But  spite  his  belt  cclestinl.  spite  his  gauntlets, 
Utg4rda-Loke  still  his  throne  retains;  — 
Evil,  itself  a  force,  to  force  yields  never! 
Goodness,  not  joined  with  strength,  must  child's-play  be; — 
On  Agir's  bosom  so,  the  Stm  shlnes  prettily; 
But  fickle  af-  tlu  flond  the  gfraspless  splendor  seel 
As  sink  or  rise  the  billows,  thus  all  changeably 
The  fairy  brightness  flitteth.  moving  endlessly. 
And  force,  from  goodness  severed,  surely  dies; 
Self-eating,  self-consumed,  as  sword  that  lies 
In  some  damp  cairn,  black  nist  corrodes  the  prize: 
Yes!  T.'lfe''^  drbnnrh  fierce  strength's  mad  riot  is! 
But  ahi  Oblivion's  heron  flutters  still 
O'er  goblet-brim  that  traitorous  sweet  draughts  fill, 
And  deep's  the  wakened  drunkard's  shame  for  deeds  of  ill!  .  .  . 

*  King  Helge  is  no  more  I  *  — 
•  King  Helge,  he,*  said  Frithiof,— *  when,  where,  how?* 

*  Thyself  know'st  well  that  whilst  thou  here  hast  builded 
This  temple  to  the  god,  King  Helge  marched 
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On  paiofnl  foray  'mong  the  heathen  Pins. 
Scaling  each  mountain  wall.  In  Finland's  borders* 

Raised  on  a  barren  time-worn  peak,  there  stood 
An  ancient  temple  consecrate  to  Jumala: 
Abandoned  and  fast-shtit,  for  jnany  ages 
This  dcisolate  fane  had  been,  its  every  rile 

Long  since  forgotten;  but  above  the  portal 
An  old  and  monstrous  idol  of  the  god 

Stood,  frail-supported,  trembling  to  its  fall. 

This  temple  none  dared  enter,  scarce  approach; 

For  down  from  sire  to  son  an  eld  tradition 

Went  dimly  warning;  that  whoever  first 

The  temple  visited  should  Jumala  view! 

This  Helge  heard,  and  in  his  blind  fierce  rage, 

The  patliless  wilds  trod  'gainst  this  deity 

So  hated  from  of  old,  all  bent  on  razing 

The  temple  s  heathen  walls.    But  when  he'd  marched 

Up  where  the  ruin  threatened,  lo!  all  fast 

The  massy  moss-grown  door  was  closed;  and.  covered 

With  thick  brown  rust  the  key  still  sat  within  it. 

Grim  Tlelj.^'^c  then,  the  dnnr-posts  gripiiiL:  hard, 

With  rude  uiieivil  strani  the  niuldering  pillars 

Fierce  shook,  and  straightway  —  with  tremendous  crash 

The  sctilptured  image  fell,  burying  beneath  it 

Valhalla's  impious  son;  and  so  dread  Jumala 

His  eyes  behold. —  A  messenger  in  haste 

These  tidings  brought  ere  yet  last  night  was  ended. 

*Now.  only  Halfdan  sits  on  Bele's  diair. 

Thy  hand,  brave  Fri thief,  offer  him!  Revenge 

And  passion  sacrifue  to  heaven's  high  gods: 
This  Balder  s  shrine  dcmandeth  :  —  T  demand,  too. 
As  Haider's  highest  priest,  in  token  meet 
That  peace's  gentle  chief  thou  hast  not  mocked 
With  vain  professions  and  an  empty  homage- 
Decide,  my  son!  —  shall  Raider's  peace  be  broken? 
If  «5o.  in  vain  thou'st  ImUi  this  f;tiic.  the  token 
mild  forgiveness,  and  in  vain  aged  priest  hath  spoken ! " 

Over  the  copper  threshold  Halfdan  now. 

With  prillid  brow 
And  fearful  fitful  glance,  advaneeth  slow 
Tow'rds  yonder  tow'ring  ever-dreaticd  foe, 

And»  silent,  at  a  distance  stands. 

Then.  Frithiof,  with  quidc  hands, 
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i_        The  corslet-hater,  Angurvadel.  from  his  thigh 
Unbuckleth,  and  his  brigfht  shield's  tvolden  round 
Leaning  'gainst  the  altar,  thus  draws  nigh; 

While  his  cowed  enemy 
He  tbtu  accosts,  with  pleasant  dlgxdty:— 
*Most  noble  in  this  strife  will  he  be  fottnd 
Who  first  his  right  hand  good 
Offers  in  pledge  of  peaceful  brotherhood  I " 
Then  Ualfdan,  deeply  blushmg,  dotfs  with  haste 
His  iron  gauntlet,  and — with  hearty  grasp  emhraced — 

Each  long,  long  seTered  hand 
Its  friend-foe  hails,  steadfast  as  motmtain-bases  stand! 

That  aged  and  awfol  pdest  tiien  glad  removeth 
The  curse  that  rested  on  the  yarg  I  veom, 
Prithiof  the  outlaw:  and  as  the  last  deep  accents 
Of  recoTicilemcrt  and  of  blessing  sounded— 

Lo'  In.^'bori;  sudden  enters,  rich  adorned 
With  bridal  ornatnents,  and  all  enrobed 
In  goigeoQS  ermine,  and  hy  bright-eyed  maidens 
Slow  followed,  as  on  heaven's  broad  canopy 
AttendiniT  star-trains  guard  the  regent  moon! 
But  the  young  hride'f?  fair  eyes. 
Those  two  blue  skies. 
Fill  qnich  with  tears. 
And  to  her  brother's  heart  she  trembling  sinketh;— 

He,  with  his  sister's  fears 
Deep-moved,  her  hand  all  tenderly  in  Frithiof's  linketh, 
His  burden  soft  transferring  to  that  hero's  breast, 
Its  long-tried  faith  fit  place  for  Ing'borg's  rest 
Then,  to  her  heart's  first,  best  beloved,  her  childhood's  friend, 

In  nuptial  band 
She  cjivt  s  her  lily  ha:id, 
As  before  pardoning  Balder's  altar  both  low  bend! 
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ALFRED  TENNYSON 

BY  HENRY  VAN  DYKE 

LFRED  Tknnvson,  tb©  most  representative  English  poet  of  the 
nineteenth  centtin',  was  born  at  Suinersby,  in  Lincolnshire, 
on  Angfiist  6th,  1809.  His  boyhood  was  passed  in  his  father's 
country  rectory,  in  au  atmosphere  that  was  full  of  poetry  and  music; 
and  at  a  very  early  age  he  to  try  his  wings  in  verse.  Some 

oi  his  3rottthfiil  efforts  were  published  in  partnership  with  his  elder 
brother  Charles,  in  1826,  in  a  volume  entitled  <  Poems  by  Two  Broth> 
ers.*  Two  years  Liter  he  entered  Trinity  College,  Cambridije,  and 
became  a  member  o£  an  intimate  society  called  The  Apostles,  '*  which 
included  some  of  the  most  brilliant  yotmg  men  in  England.  Among 
them  was  Arthm:  Henry  Hallam,  the  <dosest  friend  of  Tennyson.  In 
1829  he  won  the  chancellor's  medal  with  his  poem  called  <  Timbuo- 
too*;  and  in  the  folhnvin^  year  he  published  *  Poems,  Chiefly  Lyr- 
ical,* a  slonricr  vohnnc  of  new  and  delicate  melodies.  He  left  college 
without  taking  his  degree,  soon  after  his  father's  death  in  1^31,  and 

gave  himself  to  a  poet's  life  with  a  clear  resolution  which  never 
wavered  for  sixty  yeaxsi. 

His  volimae  of  poems  published  in  1832  marked  a  distinct  growth 
in  strength  and  skill.  It  was  bnt  a  tiny  book  :  bnt  there  was  a  quality 
in  it  which  more  than  balanced  the  lack  of  quantity.  *  The  Lady  of 
Shalott.'  <CEnone.>  <The  Lotos  Eaters.*  <The  Palace  of  Art,*  and  «A 
Dream  of  Fair  Women.*  revealed  the  presence  of  a  tme  dreamer  of 
dreams,  gifted  with  the  magic  which  translates  visions  into  music. 
<Thc  Miller's  Dau.^'hler,'  'The  May  Oncpn,>  and  '  Xew  Year's  Eve.> 
showed  the  toncli  of  one  who  felt  the  charm  of  ICni;"lish  rnral  scenery 
and  common  lite  with  a  sentiment  so  fresh  and  pure  and  deep  that 
he  might  soon  be  able  to  lay  his  hand  upon  tiie  very  heart  of  the 
people. 

But  before  this  highest  potency  of  the  poet's  gift  could  come 
to  Tennyson,  there  was  ncc  d  of  a  baptism  of  conflict  and  sorrow,  to 
pvurify  him  from  the  mere  love  of  art  for  art's  sake,  to  save  him  from 
sinking  into  an  over-dainty  weaver  of  exquisite  verse,  and  to  con- 
secrate his  genius  to  the  severe  and  noble  service  of  humanity  and 
truth.    This  liberating  and  uplifting  experience  was  enfolded  in  the 
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profound  grief  which  fell  upon  him  in  Arthur  Hallam's  sudden  death 
at  Vienna,  in  1833.  How  deeply  thi«5  irretrievable  loss  shook  the 
poet's  heart,  how  closely  and  how  strenuously  it  forced  hitn  to  face 
the  mystery  and  the  meaning  of  life  in  lonely  spiritual  wrestling, 
was  fully  disclosed,  after  seventeen  years,  in  the  famous  elegy,  *In 
Mentorlam.*  But  the  traces  of  the  conflict  and  scnne  of  its  fine  results 
were  seen  even  earlier,  in  the  two  volumes  of  *  Poems*  which  appeared 
in  1842,  as  the  fruitage  of  a  decade  of  silence.  *  Ulysses,*  <  Morte 
d'Arthur,>  <St,  Simeon  Stylites.>  *  Dora.'  <  Locksley  Hall.'  *A  Vision  of 
Sin,'  'The  Two  Voices,'  and  that  immortal  lyric,  'Break.  Break, 
Break,*  were  not  the  work  of 

"An  idle  singer  of  an  empty  day.* 

A  new  soul  had  entered  into  1i;s  jjoetry.  His  Muse  h;id  been  born 
again,  fmm  above.  He  took  liis  place  with  the  master-minstrels  who 
sing  with  a  full  voice  out  of  a  full  iieart,  not  for  a  coterie,  but  for 
the  age  and  for  the  race. 

It  was  the  recognition  that  Tennyson  really  belonged  to  this 
higher  class  of  poets, —  a  recognition  which  at  first  was  confined  to  a 
clear-si 'j^h ted  circle,  but  spread  by  degrees  to  the  wider  reading  pnb- 
lic, —  that  prepared  an  expectant  audience  for  his  first  long  poem, 
<The  Princess,'  which  appeared  in  1S47.  The  subject  was  the  eternal 
woman  question,  treated  in  the  form  of  an  epic,  half  heroic  and  half 
htmiorous:  the  story  of  a  king^s  daughter  who  sought  to  emancipate, 
and  even  to  separate,  her  sex  from  man.  by  founding  a  wonderful 
woman's  culle^^e:  but  was  conquered  at  last  for  at  least  modified),  by- 
the  love  of  an  amorous,  chivalrous,  dreamy  prince,  who  wooed  and 
married  her.  The  blank  verse  in  which  the  tale  is  told  has  great 
beanty,  though  it  is  often  too  ornate;  the  oondnsion  of  the  poem  is 
a  superb  and  .sonorous  tribute  to  the  honor  of  "das  ewig  weibliche*: 
but  the  little  interludes  of  stmg  which  are  scattered  through  the  epic 
shine  as  the  chief  jewels  in  a  setting  which  is  not  all  of  pure  gold. 

In  1850  the  long-delayed  and  nobly  labored  elegy  on  the  death  of 
Hallam  was  given  to  the  world.  It  is  hardly  too  much  to  say  that 
*In  Memoriam*  stands  out.  in  present  vi.sion,  as  the  moSt  illustrious 
poem  of  the  century.  Certainly  it  has  been  the  most  frequently 
translated,  the  most  widely  quoted,  and  the  most  deeply  loved.  It  is 
far  more  than  a  splendid  monument  to  the  memory  of  a  friend.  It 
is  an  utterance  of  the  imperishable  hopes  and  aspirations  of  the 
human  soul  passing  through  the  valley  of  the  shadow  of  death.  It  is 
a  unique  group  of  lyrics,  finished  each  one  with  an  exquisite  artist's 
care,  which  is  only  surpassed  by  the  intense  and  steady  passion  which 
fuses  them  into  a  single  poem.  It  is  the  English  classic  on  the  love 
of  immortality  and  the  immortality  of  love. 
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In  the  same  year  with  the  appearance  of  this  pocTn  happened  the 
two  most  important  events  of  Tennyson's  career.  lU-  was  married  in 
June  to  Miss  Emily  Sclhvood,  a  lady  ot  rare  and  beautiful  endow- 
ments, who  proved  herself,  through  a  long  life  of  unselfish  devotion, 
the  trae  partner  of  a  poet's  existence.  And  he  was  appointed  in 
November  to  sncoeed  Wordsworth  as  poet  laureate. 

His  first  official  poem  was  the  Stately  *Ode  on  the  Deatii  of  th« 
Duke  of  Wellington.*  in  1852.  The  majestic  march  of  the  verse,  its 
freedom,  its  organ-toned  music,  its  patriotic  vigor,  and  the  lofty 
solemnity  with  which  it  closes,  give  it  a  higher  place  than  can  be 
claimed  for  any  other  poetical  production  of  an  English  laureate  for 
a  public  occasion.  <The  Charge  of  the  Light  Brigade,^  written  in 
1854.  was  a  trumpet-note  that  rang  through  England  and  echoed 
around  the  world. 

^Maud*  was  published  in  1855.  It  is  a  lyrical  mouodrama,  in 
whidi  the  hero,  a  sensitive  and  morbid  man,  with  a  hereditary  tend- 
ency to  madness,  tells  the  story  of  his  redemption  from  misanthrt^y 
and  despair  by  the  power  of  a  pure  love,  unhat^y  bnt  victorious. 
The  variety  of  the  metrical  forms  in  this  poem,  the  passionate  ten- 
derness of  the  love  soncrs.  the  beautiful  trnth  of  the  descriptive  pass- 
ages, and  the  intense  personality  of  its  spirit,  give  it  a  singular 
charm,  whidi  is  f^t  most  deeply  perhaps  by  those  who  are  young 
and  in  tove.  Tennyson  himself  said  to  me,  *I  think  ^Bfaud*  is  one 
of  my  most  original  poems. 

In  1859  began  the  pulilicalion  of  the  epical  sequence  called  *  Idylls 
of  the  King*;  the  hir;>;est,  and  in  some  respects  tb.e  most  important, 
of  the  works  of  Tennyson.  The  hrst  group  contained  *Enid,^  *  Vivien,* 
<  Blaine,'  and  < Guinevere.*  The  second  group  appeared  in  1870.  and 
consisted  of  <The  Coming  of  Arthur,*  <The  Holy  Grail.*  <Pelleas  and 
Ettarre.'  and  *The  Passing  of  Arthur.*  In  1872  *Gareth  and  Lynette* 
and  *  The  Last  Tournament*  were  published;  and  in  1885  '  Balin  and 
Balan*  was  printed  in  the  volume  entitled  *Tiresias  and  Other  Poems.* 
The  division  of  *Enid*  into  two  parts  — <  The  Marriage  of  Geraint* 
and  ( Geraint  and  Enid  *^  makes  the  epic  as  it  now  stands  consist 
of  twelve  idylls.  Each  of  these  idylls  clothes  an  anoent  legend  from 
the  history  of  Kin;<  Arthur  of  Britain,  in  the  richest  and  most  har- 
monious of  modern  blank  verse.  They  are  so  far  independent  that 
any  one  of  them  might  stand  alone  as  a  complete  poem.  But  there 
is  a  connecting  thread  running  through  them  all  in  the  threefold 
love-story  of  Arthur,  Guinevere,  and  Lancelot,  though  the  separate 
pearls  often  hide  the  string.  The  underlying  motive  of  the  whole 
series  is  to  shadow  forth  the  war  of  Sense  against  the  Soul.  The 
idylls  are  to  be  interpreted  therefore  as  movements  in  a  symphony, 
the  theme  of  whi<^  is  the  rightful  royalty  of  man's  spiritual  nature. 
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seeking  to  establish  itseii  in  a  settled  reign  of  law,  and  constantly 
opposed  by  the  disorderly  and  dismtegrating  elements  of  hmnaiiity. 
In  *Tlie  Coining  of  Arthur >  it  is  donbt  that  threatens  the  kingdom; 
in  ^Gareth  and  Lynette*  the  conflict  is  with  atnbition ;  in  <Tht>  Mar- 
riage of  Geraint.*  with  pride;  in  'Cn^raini  ami  Knid,*  with  jealousy; 
in  *Balin  and  Balan,'  with  suspiciDn;  in  <  Merlin  and  Vivien,*  with 
lust;  in  <Thc  Holy  Grail,*  with  superstition;  until  at  last  the  poison 
of  wila'wfttl  love  has  crept  throiigh  all  the  court,  and  Arthur's  Round 
Table  is  dissolved  in  ruin, — but  not  without  a  vision  of  peace  for 
the  king  who  has  kept  his  soul  unstaitu  d,  and  a  dim  pmmise  of  new 
hope  for  some  future  age,  when  he  shall  n  tTtrn  to  bloodless  victory. 

Tennyson  has  not  allowed  the  ethical  purpose  of  these  poems  to 
contuse  their  interest  or  bedim  their  beauty.  They  are  not  in  any 
sense  an  allegory.  The  tales  of  love  and  knight-eirantry,  of  tonmA> 
ment  and  battle  and  quest,  are  vividly  told  in  the  true  romantic  spirit, 
li:^hting  up  the  olden  story  with  the  thoughts  and  feelings  of  to-day. 
Thero  perhaps  a  touch  of  over-elaborateness  in  the  style;  but  after 
all  the  ii;-;nrt.-s  «^tand  nnt  to  the  fnll  as  distinctly  as  they  ought  to  do 
in  such  a  large  tapestry.  Iir  the  finer  idylls,  like  ^  Guinevere  *  and 
(The  Passing  of  Arthur,^  the  verse  moves  with  a  grandeur  and  dig^ 
nity,  a  broad,  measured,  fluent  harmony,  unrivaled  in  England  since 
the  daj'S  when  Milton's  organ  voilu  was  stilled. 

The  rest  of  Tennyson's  ijoelical  work  includes  his  dramas, — 
*Queen  Mary,'  *  Harold,*  'Bcckct,*  *  The  Cup  and  the  Falcon,*  and 
a  few  others, — and  several  volumes  of  miscellaneous  poems:  *  Enoch 
Arden>  (1864).  <The  Lover's  Tale*  (1879).  < Ballads >  (1880).  <Tiret^* 
(1885),  <Locksky  TTal1  Sixty  Years  After*  (1886).  '  Dimeter*  (1889),  and 
*The  Deatli  oi  (Enone.*  published  posthum-msly  in  iSgr.  The  great 
age  to  which  his  life  was  prolonged,  the  nnswtrvini;^  tuklity  with 
which  he  devoted  himself  to  the  sole  pursuit  of  his  chosen  an,  the 
freshness  of  spirit  which  made  him  delight  in  labor  to  the  very  last, 
and  the  fine  versatility  of  mind  with  which  he  turned  from  one  field 
of  production  to  another, — brought  it  to  pass  that  both  in  amount 
and  in  variety  of  work,  Tennyson  stands  in  the  front  rank  of  English 
poets.  I  can  think  of  but  two — Shakespeare  and  Robert  Browning — 
who  produced  more> 

In  1883  a  title  of  nobility  was  offered  to  Tennyson  through  Mr. 
Gladstone.  This  honor,  which  he  had  declined  at  least  once  before, 
he  now  accepted:  and  in  January  1884  he  was  admitted  (we  can 
hardly  say  elevated)  to  the  pecratro  —  taking  his  title.  Baron  of  Aid- 
worth  and  Farringford,  from  his  two  country  houses,  in  Sussex  and  in 
the  Isle  of  Wight 

It  would  be  difficult,  of  course,  to  characterise  the  style  and  esti- 
mate the  value  of  such  a  varied  and  fertile  poet  in  a  brief  essay. 
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But  there  are  certain  qttalitiee  In  the  poetry  of  Temiysoii  which  «te 

immistakable  and  vital. 

1.  His  diction  is  singfularly  lucid,  smooth,  and  melodious.  He 
avoids  sharp  and  strident  effects.  Not  only  in  his  choice  of  metres, 
but  also  in  his  choice  of  words  and  cadences,  we  feel  a  musical 
inflttence  ocmtrolliiig  his  verae.  Sometimes  this  results  in  a  loss  of 
force  Ot  definiteness.  But  it  makes  his  poetry,  whether  in  the  long 
swinpnnff  lines  of  '  Locksley  Hall,*  or  in  the  brief  simple  measures  of 
the  shorter  songs,  eminently  readable.  Any  one  who  recites  it  aloud 
will  find  how  natural  it  is  to  fall,  as  Tennyson  always  did,  into  a 
rhythmical  tone,  almost  like  chanting.  And  this  close  relation  of  his 
poetry  to  music  may  be  felt  also  in  the  quality  of  subtle  suggestive- 
ness,  of  intimate  and  indefinable  charm,  which  nuikes  his  brief  lyrics 
as  perfect  as  anything  of  their  kind  in  the  worUl's  literature  He 
has  the  power  of  expressing  the  vague,  delicate,  yet  potent  emotions, 
the  feelings  that  belong  to  the  twilight  of  the  heart,  when  the  glow 
ot  love  and  the  shadow  of  regret  are  mingled,  in  melodies  of  words 
as  simple  attd  as  magical  as  the  chime  of  far-off  hells,  or  the  edioes 
of  a  bu,c:le-call  dying  among  the  'hillf;. 

2.  He  has  an  extraordinary  truthfuhiess  and  delicacy  of  touch 
in  natural  description.  This  appears  equally  in  minute,  pre-Raphaelite 
work,  where  he  speaks  of  the  color  of  the  bnds  on  different  trees  in 
early  spring;  or  of  the  way  in  which  a  wave-crest  is  reflected  in  the 
smooth  hollow  before  it  breaks;  and  in  wide,  vague  landscapes,  where 
he  renders  the  turbulence  of  the  coming^  storm  or  the  still  glory  of 
an  autumnal  morning  in  a  few  broad  lines.  Add  to  this  the  quality 
of  blending  and  interfusing  all  his  epithets  and  descriptions  with 
the  sentiment  of  the  poem,  so  that  they  do  not  distract  the  feeling 
bat  enhance  and  deepen  it.  and  you  have  one  of  the  traits  by  which 
the  poetry  of  Tennyson  is  most  easily  distinguished. 

3.  Tli  -  -anyc  of  imaginative  sympathy,  as  shown  in  his  ballads 
and  character  pieces,  is  very  wide;  but  it  moves  for  the  most  part 

along  natnral  and  normal  rather  than  strange  and  eccentric  lines. 
His  dramatic  lyrics  differ  in  this  re^ct  from  those  of  Browning. 
Tennyson  expresses  the  feeling  of  the  philosopher  in  <  Lucretios.' 

of  the  peasant  in  'Rizpah,'  of  the  child  in  <Thc  Children's  Hospital,' 
of  the  old  sea-fighter  in  *The  Revenge,*  of  the  intellectual  advent- 
urer in  *  Ulysses,*  in  order  to  bring  out  in  each,  not  that  which  is 
exceptional  and  rare,  but  that  which  is  most  deeply  human  and  typ- 
ical. 

4.  His  work  reflects  with  sinvrular  fidrlity  the  scientific  and  social 
movements  of  the  a^e.  The  discuveries  and  inventions  of  Tnodcrn 
times  are  translated  into  poetic  language,  and  turned  to  poetic  use. 

In  his  verse  the  earth  moves,  the  planets  are  molded  of  star-dust. 
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and  the  mystery  of  an  unfinished  creation  is  still  in  evolution.  It  is 
possible,  often,  to  assign  dates  to  bis  poems  by  an  allusion  to  some 

newly  seen  moon  or  comet,  or  some  critical  i  voiu  in  the  social  his- 
tory of  mankind.  It  is  true  that  he  tnistni--ts  many  nf  the  new 
devices  to  bring  in  the  millennium.  He  takes  a  dark  view  ot  some 
of  the  elements  of  nineteenth-century  civilisation.  But  still  he  feels 
the  forward  movement  of  the  world:  and  his  poetry  mirrors  truly  the 
spirit  of  modem  optimism,  with  shadows. 

5.  As  in  its  form.  sf>  in  its  spirit,  the  verse  nf  Tennyson  expresses 
a  constant  and  controiiing  sense  of  law  and  order.  He  is  in  the 
opposite  camp  from  the  poets  of  revolt.  Harmony  is  essential  to  bis 
conception  of  beauty.  His  patriotism  is  sober,  steadfast,  tiiottghtfnl, 
law-abiding.  His  love  moves  within  the  bounds  of  order,  purity,  and 
reverence.  His  conception  of  power  is  never  akin  to  blind  force,  but 
carries  within  itself  the  higher  elements  of  intelligence  and  voluntary 
restraint. 

«  Self -reverence,  self-knowledge,  self-control, — 
These  three  alone  lead  life  to  sovereign  power.)* 

6.  The  poetry  of  Tennyson  is  pervaded  by  a  profoundly  religious 
spirit.  His  view  nf  the  world  — his  view  even  of  the  smallest  flower 
that  blossoms  in  the  world  —  is  iiluminatcd  through  and  through  by 
his  faith  in  the  Divine  presence  and  goodness  and  beauty.  He  can- 
not conceive  of  a  purely  physical  universe.  Nothing  that  he  has 
written  could  have  been  written  as  it  is.  if  he  had  been  an  atheist 
or  an  agnostic.  Even  his  poems  of  doubt  and  conflict  .ire  the  resur- 
gent protests  of  the  heart  against  the  cold  negations  which  destroy 
personal  trust  in  the  unseen  God,  in  whom  we  live  and  move  and 
have  our  being.  His  method  in  dealing  with  religious  subjects  is 
not  theological,  like  that  of  Milton  or  Wordsworth;  nor  philosophical, 
likf  that  of  Browning  or  Arnold  or  Clough.  Tennyson  speaks  more 
from  the  side  of  the  feelings,  the  ultimate  spiritiinl  iiistim-ts  and  crav- 
ings of  humanity.  The  strongest  of  these  is  the  desire  and  hope  of 
a  life  beyond  the  gr.ave.  To  this  passion  for  immortality  he  gives 
full  play,  and  it  evokes  some  of  the  strongest  and  sweetest  tones  of 
his  music  From  <The  Deserted  House*  to  *  Crossing  the  Bar.*  his 
poetry  is  an  evidence  of  his  conviction  that  denth  cannot  end  all.  This 
faith  in  the  life  that  is  to  come  elevates  and  purifie<?  bis  cnrtception 
of  the  liie  ilutL  now  is.  It  gives  a  new  meaning  to  duty  and  to  love. 
And  when  we  think  of  the  many  noble  poems  in  which  it  has  found 
expresst<m,— 'The  Two  Voices.'  <The  May  Queen, >  <Irocksley  Hall.^ 
*  Enoch  Arden.*  'The  Leper's  Bride,'  'Guinevere.'  'In  Memoriam.* 
'Vastncss.*  'Wages,*  —  we  may  well  call  Tennyson  the  poet  of  the 
endless  life. 
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His  influence  upon  the  thought  and  feeling  of  the  ntare  has  been 
far-reaching  and  potent.  He  has  stood  among  the  doubts  and  confus- 
ions af  theae  latter  days,  as  a  witnew  tot  the  tilings  that  «re  in^isi' 
ble  and  etenial,-~the  things  tbat  men  may  fotget  if  they  wiU,  but  if 

they  forget  them,  their  hearts  wither  and  the  springs  of  poesy  run 
dry.  His  verse  has  brotipflit  now  cheer  and  oo^rage  to  the  youth  of 
ttvday  who  wmild  fain  (ktcnd  their  spiritual  heritage  against  the  in- 
vasions of  inaterialisin.  In  the  vital  conflict  for  the  enlargement  of 
faith  to  embrace  the  real  results  of  science,  he  stood  forth  as  a  leader. 
In  the  great  stleut  reaction  of  our  age  from  the  desperate  solitude 
of  a  consistent  skepticism,  his  voice  was  a  clear-toned  bell,  cabling 
the  iirjwillinET  exile?  of  belief  to  turn  again.  And  when  at  'ast,  or 
the  6th  of  October  1892,  he  passed  away  from  his  quiet  home  at  Aid- 
worth,  with  the  moonlight  falling  on  closed  eyes  and  voiceless  lips, 
the  world  mourned  for  him  as  for  a  mighty  prophet,  and  rejoiced  lor 
him  as  a  poet  who  bad  finished  his  course  and  kept  the  faith. 


THB  LADY  OF  SHALOTT 
PART  I 

ON  EITHER  side  the  river  lie 
Long  fields  of  barley  and  of  rye, 
That  clothe  the  wold  and  meet  the  sky; 
And  through  the  field  the  road  runs  by 

To  many-tnwered  Camclot: 
And  up  and  down  the  people  go. 
Gazing  where  the  lilies  blow 
Round  an  island  there  below. 

The  island  of  Shalott 

Willows  whiten,  aspens  qtiiver. 
Little  breezes  du>k  and  shiver 
Through  the  wave  that  runs  for  ever 
By  tbe  island  in  the  river 

Ftowing  down  to  Camelot 

Four  gray  w.ill?!,  and  four  gray  tOWers, 
Overlook  a  space  of  flov.  ers. 
And  the  silent  isle  embowers 
The  Lady  of  Shalott 
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By  the  mai^n,  willow-veiled, 
Slide  the  heavy  barges  trailed 

By  slow  horses;  and  unhailed 
The  shallop  flitteth  silken-satled 

Skimming  down  to  Camelut : 
Btit  who  hath  seen  her  wave  her  hand  ? 
Or  at  the  casement  seen  her  stand? 
Or  is  she  known  in  all  the  land, 

The  Lady  o£  Shalott? 

Only  reapers,  reaping  early 
In  among  the  bearded  barley. 
Hear  a  song  that  echoes  cbeerly 
Prom  the  river  winding  clearly, 

D*>\vn  tn  towered  Camelot; 
And  by  tne  moon  the  reaper  weary. 
Piling  sheaves  in  uplands  airy, 
Listening,  whispers  "'Tis  the  fairy 

Lady  of  Shalott* 


PART  II 

There  she  weaves  hy  night  and  day 
A  magic  web  with  oolOTS  gay. 

She  has  heard  a  whisper  say, 
A  curse  is  on  her  if  she  stay 

To  look  down  to  Camelot. 
She  knows  not  what  the  corse  may  be. 
And  so  she  wcaveth  steadily. 
And  little  other  care  hath  she, 

The  I^dy  of  Shalott. 

And  moving  throngh  a  mirror  clear 

That  hangs  before  her  all  the  year. 
Shadows  of  the  world  appear. 
There  she  sees  the  highway  near 

Winding  down  to  Camelot: 
There  the  river  eddy  whirls. 
And  there  the  surly  village  chnrls. 
And  the  red  doalcs  of  market  girls. 

Pass  onward  from  Shalott. 

Sometimes  a  troop  of  damsels  glad, 
An  abbot  on  an  ambling  pad. 
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Sometimes  a  curly  shepherd  lad, 
Or  long<4uured  page  in  crimson  clad, 

Goes  by  towered  Camelot; 
And  somedmes  thnnisrii  the  minor  blue 

The  knights  come  riding  two  and  two; — 
She  hath  no  loyal  knii^ht  and  true. 
The  Lady  of  Shalott. 

But  in  her  web  she  still  delights 

To  weave  the  mirror's  magic  sights: 
For  often  through  the  silent  nights 
A  funeral,  with  plitmcs  and  lights 

And  ttiusiic,  went  to  Camelot; 
Or  when  the  moon  was  overhead. 
Came  two  young  lovers  lately  wed: 
•I  am  half  sick  of  shadows,*  said 

The  Lady  of  Shalott 

PART  III 

A  bowshot  from  her  bower  eaves. 
He  rode  between  the  barky  sheaves; 
The  sun  came  dazzling  through  the  leaves, 
And  flamed  upon  the  brasen  greaves 

Of  bold  Sir  Lancelot 
A  red-cross  knight  for  ever  kneeled 

To  a  lady  in  his  shield. 
That  sparkled  on  the  yellow  field 
Beside  remote  Shalott. 

The  gemmy  bridle  glittered  free* 
Like  to  some  branch  of  stara  we  see 
Hung  in  the  golden  Galaxy. 
The  bridle  bells  rang  merrily 

As  he  rode  down  to  Cam^ot; 
And  from  h^s  l)la/.(mcd  baldric  slung, 
A  mighty  sih.  i  r  bugle  hunt^, 
And  as  he  rodf  liis  armor  ruv.^. 

Beside  remote  Shalott. 

Al'  in  the  blue  unclouded  weather 
Thiek-jeweled  <;honc  the  saddle  leather; 
The  helmet  and  the  hcliiK't  teather 
Burned  like  one  burning  liame  together, 
As  he  rode  down  to  Camelot: 
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As  often  throufl^h  the  purple  night. 

Below  the  starry  clusters  bright. 
Some  bearded  meteor,  trailing  light. 
Moves  over  still  Shalott. 

His  broad  clear  brow  in  sunlight  glowed; 
On  burnished  hooves  his  war-horse  trodd} 
From  underneath  his  helmet  flowed 
His  coal-black  carls  as  on  be  rode, 

As  he  rode  down  to  Camelot 
From  the  bank  and  from  the  river 
He  fa^'uTl  into  the  crv'^tal  mirror; 
*'  Tirra  lirra,  *'  by  the  river 

Sang  Sir  Lancelot. 

She  left  the  web.  shr  left  tlie  '.oom, 

She  made  three  pat  e-  Uirough  the  room; 

She  saw  ihc  water-liiy  bloom. 

She  saw  the  helmet  and  the  pltime. 

She  looked  down  to  Camelot. 
Out  flew  the  web  and  floated  wide; 
The  mirror  cracked  from  side  to  side: 
"The  curse  is  come  upon  me,**  cried 

The  Lady  of  Shalott. 

PART  IV 

In  the  stormy  east-wind  straining. 
The  pale  yellow  woods  were  waning. 

The  broad  stream  in  his  hanks  complaimng. 
Heavily  the  low  sky  raining 

Over  towered  Camelot: 
Down  she  came  and  found  a  boat 
Beneath  a  willow  left  afloat. 
And  round  about  the  prow  she  wrote  — 

The  Lady  of  Shalott, 

And  down  the  river's  dim  expanse. 

Like  some  bold  seer  in  a  trance 
St  ein;^  all  his  own  mischance. 
With  a  glassy  countenance 

Did  she  look  to  Camelot. 
And  at  the  closing  of  the  day 
She  loosed  the  chain,  and  down  she  lay; 
The  broad  stream  bore  her  far  away. 

The  Lady  of  Shalott 
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Lying  robed  in  snowy  white 
That  loosely  flew  tn  ]eft  and  right  — 
The  leaves  upon  her  tailing  light  — 
Through  the  noises  of  the  night 

She  floated  down  to  Camelot; 
And  as  the  boat-head  wound  along. 
The  willowy  hills  and  fields  amonsr, 
They  heard  her  singing  her  last  soug, 

The  Lady  of  Shalott. 

Heard  a  carol,  mournful,  holy. 
Chanted  loudly,  chanted  lowly. 

Till  her  blood  was  frozen  slowly. 
And  her  eyes  were  darkened  wholly, 

Ttiraed  to  towered  Camelot. 
For  ere  she  reached  upon  the  tide 

The  first  house  by  the  water-side, 
Singing  in  her  son.tj  she  died.  • 
The  Lady  of  Shalott. 

Under  tower  and  balcony, 

By  garden  wall  and  gallery, 

A  gleaming:  shape,  she  floated  by 

Dead-pale  between  the  houses  high, 

Silent  into  Camelot. 
Out  tipon  the  wharfs  they  came. 
Knight  and  burgher,  lord  and  dame, 
And  round  the  prow  they  read  her  naq^e, 

TA^  Lady  of  Shalott, 

Who  is  this?  and  what  is  here? 

And  in  the  lighted  palace  near 
Died  the  sound  of  royal  cheer; 
And  they  crossed  themselves  for  fear, 

All  the  knights  at  Cunielot: 
But  Lancelot  mnsed  a  little  space: 
He  said,  *She  has  a  lovely  face; 
God  in  his  mercy  lend  her  grace, 

The  Lady  of  Shalott.» 
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CHORIC  80M0 
Prom  <The  Lotos^Efttors^ 

I 

THKRK  is  sweet  music  here  that  softer  falls 
Than  petals  from  blown  roses  on  the  grass, 
Or  night-dews  on  still  waters  between  walls 
Of  shadowy  granite,  in  a  gleaming  pass; 
Music  that  gentlier  on  the  spirit  lies 
Than  tired  eyelids  upon  tired  eyes; 
Music  that  brincrs  <%weet  sleep  down  from  the  blissful  skies. 
Here  are  cool  mo^s  deep. 
And  through  the  moss  the  ivies  creep, 
And  in  the  stream  the  long«leaved  flowers  weep. 
And  from  the  craggy  ledge  the  poppy  hangs  in  sleeps 

JI 

Why  are  we  weighed  upon  with  heaviness. 
And  nttcrly  Lonsnmed  with  sharp  distress. 
While  ail  thmgs  else  have  rest  from  wcarmcss? 
All  things  have  rest:  why  should  we  toil  alone* 
We  only  toil,  who  are  the  first  of  ^ings, 
And  make  perpetu.il  moan. 
Still  from  one  sorrow  to  another  thrown; 
Nor  ever  fold  our  wings. 
And  cease  from  wanderings, 
Nor  steep  our  brows  in  slwnher's  holy  balm; 
Nor  harken  what  the  inner  spirit  sings, 
"  Thore  ij>  no  joy  hut  calm!* 
Why  should  we  only  toil,  the  roof  and  crown  of  things? 

Ill 

Lo!  in  the  middle  of  the  wood. 
The  folded  leaf  is  wooed  from  ottt  the  bnd 
V^th  winds  upon  the  branch,  and  there 
Grows  green  and  broad,  and  takes  no  care. 

Sun-steeped  at  noon,  and  in  the  moon 

Nightly  dew-fed;  and  turning  yellow 
Falls,  and  floats  adown  the  air. 

Lo!  sweetened  with  the  summer  light. 
The  foU-jniced  apple,  waxing  over-mellow. 

Drops  in  a  sUent  antnmn  night 
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All  its  allotted  length  of  days. 

The  flower  n'pcns  in  its  place: 
Ripens  and  fades,  and  falls,  and  hath  no  toil. 
Fast-rooted  in  the  fruitful  soil. 

IV 

Hateful  is  the  dark-blue  sky, 

Vaulted  o'er  the  dark-blue  sea. 
Death  is  the  end  of  life:  ab,  why 
Should  life  all  labor  be  ? 
Let  us  alone.    Time  driveth  onward  fast. 

And  in  a  little  while  our  lips  are  dumb. 
Let  us  alone.   What  is  it  that  will  last? 

AH  things  are  tak&a  from  us,  and  become 
Portions  and  parcels  of  the  dieadfiil  Past 
Let  us  alone.  What  pleasure  con  we  have 

To  war  with  evil?   Is  there  any  peace 
In  ever  climbing  up  the  climbin;<  wave  ? 
All  things  have  rest,  and  ripen  toward  the  grave 
In  silence;  ripen,  fall,  and  cease: 
Give  tts  long  test  or  death;  dark  death,  or  dreamfnl  ease. 

V 

How  sweet  it  were,  hearing  the  downward  stream. 
With  half-Shut  eyes  ever  to  seem 
•  Palliiifl^  asleep  in  a  half-dream ! 

To  dream  and  dream,  like  yonder  amber  light. 
Which  will  not  leave  the  myrrh-bush  on  the  height; 

To  hear  each  other's  whispered  speech: 

Eating  the  Lotos  day  by  day. 
To  watch  the  crisping  tipples  on  the  beach, 
And  tender  cut^nng  lines  of  creamy  spray; 

To  lend  our  hearts  and  spirits  wholly 
To  the  influence  of  mild-minded  melancholy; 
'    To  muse  and  brood  and  live  again  in  memory, 
With  those  old  faces  of  our  infancy 

Heaped  over  with  a  mound  of  gnM,— 

Two  handfnls  of  white  dust,  shut  in  an  urn  of  brass  1 

VI 

Dear  is  the  memory  of  our  wedded  lives. 
And  dear  the  last  embraces  of  our  wives 
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And  their  warm  tears;  but  all  hath  suffered  change: 

For  surely  now  our  household  hearths  are  cold; 
Our  sons  inherit  us ;  our  looks  are  strang'e : 
And  we  should  come  like  ghosts  to  trouble  joy. 
Or  else  the  island  princes  over-bold 
Have  eat  our  substance,  and  the  minstrel  tnngtt 
Before  them  of  the  ten  years'  war  in  Trc.y. 

And  our  great  deeds,  as  half- forgotten  things. 
Is  there  confusion  in  the  little  isle? 
Let  what  is  t»oken  so  remain. 
The  gods  are  hard  to 'reconcile : 
*Tis  hard  t*     tile  order  once  again. 

There  /s  confusion  wor-r  than  death, 
Trouble  on  trouble,  pain  on  pain, 
Long  labor  unto  aged  breath. 
Sore  task  to  hearts  worn  out  by  many  wars 
And  eyes  grown  dim  with  gazing  on  the  pilot^tars. 

VII 

But  propt  on  beds  of  amaranth  and  mnly, 
How  sweet  (while  warm  airs  lull  us,  biowmg  lowly) 
With  half-dropt  eyelid  still. 
Beneath  a  heaven  dark  and  holy. 
To  watch  the  long  bright  river  drawing  slowly 
His  waters  from  the  purple  hill  — 
To  bear  the  dewy  echoes  calling 
From  cave  to  cave  through  the  thick-twined  vine — 

To  watch  the  emerald-colored  water  falling 
Through  many  a  woven  acanthus  wreath  divine! 
Only  to  hear  and  see  the  far-off  sparkling  brine, 
Only  to  hear  were  sweet,  stretched  out  beneath  the  pine. 

VIII 

The  Lotos  blooms  below  the  barren  peak; 

The  Lotos  blows  by  every  winding  creek; 
All  day  'lie  wind  breathes  low  with  mellower  tone; 
Through  every  hollow  cave  and  alley  lone, 
Round  and  round  the  spicy  downs  the  yellow  Lotos-dust  is  blown. 

We  have  had  enough  of  action,  and  of  motion  we, 
Rolled  to  starboard,  rolled  to  larboard,  when  the  surge  was  seething 
free. 

Where  the  wallowing  monster  spouted  his  foam-fountains  in  the  sea. 
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•  Let  us  swear  an  oath,  and  keep  it  with  an  equal  mind: 

In  the  hollow  Lotos-land  to  live  find  lie  reclined 

On  the  hills  like  Gods  together,  careless  of  mankind. 

For  they  lie  beside  their  nectar,  and  the  bolts  are  hurled 

Far  below  them  in  the  valleys,  and  the  clouds  are  lightly  curled 

Round  their  golden  houses,  girdled  w^th  the  gleaming  world; 

Where  they  smile  in  secret,  looking  over  wasted  lands. 

Blight  and  famii.L.  plague  and  earthqual^e,  roaring  deeps  and 

fiL  r\'  santls. 

Clanging  fights,  and  fianiing  towns,  and  sinking  ships,  and  pray- 
ing hands. 

But  they  smile,  they  find  a  music  centred  in  a  doleful  song 

Steaming  up,  a  lamentation  and  an  ancient  tale  of  wrong. 
Like  a  t;iU'  of  little  meaning  though  the  words  are  strong, — 
Chanted  tn>m  an  ill-used  race  of  men  that  cleave  the  soil, 
Sow  the  seed,  and  reap  the  barvjest  with  enduring  toil. 
Storing  3rear1y  little  dues  of  wheats  and  wine,  and  oil; 
Till  they  perish  and  they  sn^fer^some,  'tis  whispered — down  in 
hell 

Sutfer  endless  anguish;  others  in  Elysian  valleys  dwell. 
Resting  weary  limbs  at  last  on  beds  of  asphodel. 
Surely,  surely,  slumber  is  more  sweet  than  toil,  the  sbt»« 
Than  labor  in  the  deep  mid-ocean,  wind  and  wave  and  oar; 
Oh  rest  ye.  brother  roarinefs,  we  will  not  wander  more. 


ULYSSES 

IT  LiTTts  profits  that,  an  idle  Ung, 
By  this  still  hearth,  among  these  barren  crags. 
Matched  with  an  aged  wife,  I  mete  and  dole 
Unequal  laws  unto  a  savage  race, 
That  board,  and  sleep,  and  feed,  and  know  not  me. 
I  cannot  rest  from  travel;  I  will  drink 

Life  to  the  lees :  all  times  I  have  enjoyed 
f'rreatly,  have  suffered  greatly,  both  with  those 
That  loved  me,  and  alone;  on  shore,  and  when 
Through  sctidding  drifts  the  rainy  Hyadcs 
VeiEt  the  dim  sea.   I  am  become  a  name : 
For  always  roaming  with  a  hungry  heart. 
Much  have  I  seen  and  known, — cities  of  men, 
And  manners,  climates,  councils,  governments* 
Myself  not  least,  but  honored  of  them  all; 
And  drunk  delight  of  battle  with  my  peers. 
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Far  on  the  riag^nff  plains  of  windy  Troy. 

I  am  a  part  of  all  that  I  have  met; 

Yet  all  experience  is  an  arch  wherethTotigh 

Gleams  that  rntraveled  world,  whose  margin  fades 

For  ever  and  tor  ever  when  1  move. 

How  dull  it  is  to  pause,  to  make  an  end, 

To  ntst  tmbnniished,  not  to  shine  in  use! 

As  though  to  breathe  were  life.  Life  piled  on  life 

Were  all  too  little,  and  of  one  to  me 

Little  remains;  but  every  hour  is  saved 

From  that  eternal  silence, — something  mure. 

A  bringer  of  new  things:  and  vile  it  were 

For  some  three  suns  to  store  and  hoard  mjrself, 

And  this  gray  spirit  yearning  in  desire 

To  follow  knowledge  like  a  sinkinj]^  star. 

Beyond  the  utmost  bound  of  human  thought. 

This  is  my  sou.  mine  own  Telemachus. 
To  whom  I  leave  the  sceptre  and  the  isle: 
Well  loved  of  me,  discerning  to  fulfill 
This  labor,  by  slow  prudence  to  make  mild 
A  nij^g^ed  people,  and  through  soft  degrees 
Subdue  them  to  the  usefitl  and  the  c^ood. 
Most  blameless  i^.  he,  centred  iu  the  sphere 
Of  common  duties,  decent  not  to  faU 
In  offices  of  tenderness,  and  pay 
Meet  adoration  to  my  household  tend?. 
When  I  am  gone.    He  works  his  work,  I  mine. 

There  lies  the  port;  the  vessel  puffs  her  sail; 
There  gloom  the  dark  broad  seas.   My  mariners. 
Souls  that  have  toiled,  and  wrought,  and  thought  with  me. 
That  ever  with  a  frolic  welcome  took 
The  thunder  and  the  sunshine,  and  opposed 
Free  hearts,  free  foreheads, —  you  and  I  are  old; 
Old  age  hath  yet  his  honor  aud  his  toil: 
Death  closes  all:  but  something,  ere  the  end. 
Some  work  of  noble  note,  may  yet  be  done, 
Not  unbecoming  men  that  s'rove  with  gods. 
The  lights  begin  to  twinkle  ironi  the  rocks; 
The  long  day  wanes;  the  slow  moon  climbs;  the  deep 
Moans  round  with  many  voices.    Come,  my  friends. 
*Tis  not  too  late  to  seek  a  newer  world. 
Push  ofE.  and  sitting  well  in  order  smite 
The  sounding  furrows;  for  my  purpose  holds 
To  sail  beyond  the  sunset,  and  the  baths 
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Of  an  the  western  stars,  until  I  die. 
It  may  be  that  the  pftilfs  will  wash  us  down; 
It  may  be  we  shall  touch  the  Happy  Isles, 
And  see  the  great  Achilles,  whom  we  knew. 
Thongli  much  is  taken,  much  abides;  and  though 
We  are  not  now  that  strenglh  whidi  in  old  days 

Moved  earth  and  heaven  —  that  which  we  are,  we  an: 
One  equal  tetnper  of  heroic  hearts, 
Made  weak  by  time  and  fate,  but  strong  in  will 
To  strive,  to  seek,  to  find,  and  not  to  yield. 


L0CKSL6Y  HALL 

COMRADES,  leave  me  here  a  little,  while  as  yet  'tis  early  morn; 
Leave  me  here,  and  wbtn  you  want  me,  sound  upon  the  hqgle* 
horn. 

*Tis  the  place,  and  all  around  it,  as  of  old,  the  curlews  call. 
Dreary  gleams  about  the  moorland  flying  over  Locksley  Hall; 

Locksley  Hall,  that  in  the  distance  overlooks  the  sandy  tracts, 
And  the  hollow  ocean-ridges  roaring  into  cataracts. 

Many  a  night  from  yonder  ivied  casement,  ere  I  went  to  rest. 
Did  I  look  on  great  Orion  sloping  slowly  to  the  West. 

Many  a  night  I  Saw  the  Pleiads,  rising  through  the  mellow  shade^ 
Glitter  like  a  swarm  of  fireflies  tangled  in  a  stiver  braid. 

Here  about  the  beach  I  wandered,  nouri^ing  a  youth  sublime 
With  the  fairy  tales  of  science,  and  the  long  result  of  Time; 

When  the  'centuries  behind  me  like  a  fruitful  land  reposed ; 
When  I  dung  to  all  the  present  for  the  promise  that  it  closed; 

When  I  dipt  into  the  future  far  as  human  eye  could  sec, — 

Saw  the  Vision  of  the  world,  and  all  the  wonder  that  wotJd  be. — 

In  the  Spri'v  a  fuller  crinisnii  lonu'?;  upon  the  robin's  breast; 
In  the  Spring  the  waninn  lapwing  gets  himself  another  crest; 

In  the  Symng  a  livelier  iris  (hariijfes  on  the  burnished  dove; 

In  the  Spring  a  young  man's  fancy  lightly  turns  to  thoughts  of  love. 

Then  her  cheek  was  pale  and  thinner  than  should  be  for  one  so 

young. 

And  her  eyes  on  all  my  motions  with  a  mate  observance  htmg. 
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And  I  said,  "  Mv  cousin  Amy,  speak,  and  speak  the  truth  to  me: 
Trust  me.  coutiin,  all  the  current  of  my  being  sets  to  thee.** 

On  her  pallid  cheek  and  forehead  came  a  color  and  a  light. 
As  I  have  seen  the  rosy  red  flushing  in  the  northern  night. 

And  she  tamed — her  bosom  shaken  with  a  sudden  storm  of  sighs — 
All  the  spirit  deeply  dawning  in  the  dark  of  hazel  eyes  — 

Saying.  *[  have  hid  my  feelings,  fearing  they  should  do  me  wrong:* 
Saying.  «Do6t  then  love  me.  cousin?"  weeping,  *I  have  loved  thee 
long.* 

Love  took  up  the  glass  of  Time,  and  turned  it  in  his  glowing  bands: 
Every  moment,  lightly  shaken,  ran  itself  in  golden  sands. 

Love  took  up  the  harp  oi  Life,  and  smote  on  all  the  chords  with 
might; 

Smote  the  chord  of  Self,  that,  trembling,  passed  in  music  out  of  sight. 

Many  a  morning  on  the  moorland  did  we  hear  the  copses  ring. 

And  her  whisper  thronged  my  pulses  with  the  fullness  of  the  Spring. 

Many  an  evening  by  the  waters  did  we  watch  the  stately  ships. 
And  our  spirits  rushed  together  at  the  touching  of  the  lips. 

o  my  rousin,  sha! low-hearted  I    O  my  Amy.  miiu  no  more! 
Oh  the  dreary,  dreary  moorland  I    Oh  the  biirrcii,  barren  shore! 

F  iIslt  than  all  fancy  fathoms,  falser  than  all  songs  have  sung, 
Puppet  to  a  father's  threat,  and  servile  to  a  shrewish  tongue  I 

Is  it  well  to  wish  thee  happy  ?— having  known  me.  to  decline 
On  a  range  of  lower  feelings  and  a  narrower  heart  than  minet 

Yet  it  shall  be:  thou  shalt  lower  to  his  level  day  by  day;* 
What -is  fine  within  thee  growing  coarse  to  sympathize  with  clay. 

As  the  husband  is,  the  wife  is:  thou  art  mated  with  a  clown. 

And  the  grossness  of  his  nature  will  have  weight  to  drag  thee  down. 

He  will  hold  thee,  when  his  passion  shall  have  spent  its  novel  force, 
Something  better  than  hut  dog.  a  little  dearer  than  his  horse. 

What  is  this?  his  eyes  are  heavy:  think  not  they  are  glazed  with 
wine. 

Go  to  him — it  is  tbj  duty:  kiss  htm;  take  his  hand  in  thine. 

It  may  be  ray  lord  is  weary,  that  his  brain  is  overwrought: 

Soothe  him  with  thy  finer  fancies,  touch  him  with  thy  lighter  thought. 
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He  will  answer  to  the  purpose,  easy  things  to  understand — 

Better  thon  wert  dead  before  me,  though  I  slew  thee  with  my  hand] 

Better  thou  and  I  were  lying,  hidden  trom  tlic  heart's  disgrace. 
Rolled  in  one  another's  arms,  and  silent  in  a  last  embrace. 

Cursed  be  the  social  wants  that  sin  against  the  strength  of  youth! 
Cursed  be  the  social  lies  that  warp  us  Irom  the  living  truth! 

Cursed  be  the  sickly  forms  that  err  from  honest  Nature's  rule! 
Cnrsed  be  the  gold  that  gilds  the  straitened  forehead  of  the  fool  I 

W^*~>'tis  well  that  I  should  bluster!  —  Hadst  thou  less  unworthy 

proved — 

Would  to  God — for  I  had  loved  thee  more  than  ever  wife  was  loved. 

Am  I  mad,  that  I  should  cherish  that  which  bears  but  bitter  fruit? 
I  will  pluck  it  from  my  bosom,  though  my  heart  be  at  the  root 

Never,  though  my  murtal  .summers  to  such  length  of  years  should 
come 

As  the  many-wintered  crow  that  leads  the  clanging  rookery  home. 

Where  is  comfort?  in  division  of  the  records  of  the  mind? 
Can  I  part  her  from  herself,  and  love  her,  as  I  knew  her.  kind  ? 

I  remember  one  that  perished;  sweetly  did  she  speak  and  move: 
Such  a  one  do  I  remember,  whom  to  look  at  was  to  love. 

Can  I  think  of  her  as  dead,  and  love  her  for  the  love  she  bore  ? 
No — she  never  loved  me  truly:  love  is  love  for  evermore. 

Comfort?  comfort  scorned  of  devils!  this  is  truth  the  poet  slugs. 
That  a  sorrow's  crown  of  sorrow  is  remembering  happier  things. 

Drug  thy  memories,  lest  thou  learn  it,  lest  thy  iieart  be  put  to  proof. 
In  the  dead  unhappy  night,  and  when  the  rain  is  on  the  roof. 

Like  a  dog,  he  hunts  in  dreams,  and  thnti  art  staring  at  the  wnll. 
Where  the  dying  night-lamp  flickers,  and  the  shadows  rise  and  fall. 

Then  a  hand  shall  pass  before  thee,  pointing  to  his  drunken  sleep. 
To  thy  ■endowed  marriage  pillows,  to  the  tears  that  thou  wilt  weep. 

Thou  shalt  hear  the  "Never,  never."  whispered  by  the  phantom  years, 
And  a  song  from. out  the  distance  in  the  ringing  of  thine  ears: 

And  an  eye  shall  vex  thee,  looking  ancient  kindness  on  thy  pain. — 
Turn  thee,  turn  thee  on  thy  pillow;  get  thee  to  thy  rest  again. 
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N:iy,  but  Nature  brings  thee  solace:  for  n  tender  voice  will  cry, 
'Tis  a  purer  lite  than  thine;  a  lip  to  drain  thy  tronble  dry. 

Baby  lips  will  laugh  me  down;  my  latest  rivai  brings  thee  rest 
Baby  fingers,  waxen  tonches,  press  me  from  the  mother's  breast. 

Oh,  the  child  too  clothes  the  father  with  a  deamess  not  his  dne 
Half  is  thine  and  half  is  his;  it  will  be  worthy  of  the  two. 

Oh,  I  see  thee  old  and  formal,  fitted  to  thy  petty  part. 

With  a  little  hoard  of  maxims  preaching  down  a  danghter's  heart. 

^They  were  dangerous  guides  the  feelings — she  herself  watt  nut  ex- 
empt— 

Truly,  she  herself  had  suffered — *  Perish  in  thy  self-«ontemptt 

Overlive  it  —  lower  yet  —  be  happy  I  wherefore  should  I  care? 
I  myself  mnst  mix  with  action,  lest  I  wither  by  despair. 

What  is  that  which  I  should  turn  to.  lighting  upon  days  like  these? 
Every  door  is  barred  with  gold,  and  i.>pens  but  to  golden  keys. 

Every  gate  is  thronfjfcd  with  suitors,  all  the  markets  overflow. 
1  have  but  an  angry  fancy:  what  is  that  which  I  should  do? 

I  had  been  content  to  perish,  falling  on  the  foeman's  ground. 

When  the  ranks  are  rolled  in  ▼apor,  and  the  winds  are  laid  with 

sound. 

Bttt  the  jingling  of  the  guinea  helps  the  hurt  that  Honor  feels, 
And  the  nations  do  but  murmur,  snarling  at  each  other's  heels. 

Can  I  but  relive  in  sadness?   I  will  titm  that  earlier  page. 
Hide  me  from  my  deep  emotion,  O  thou  wondrous  Mother-Aget 

Make  me  feel  the  wild  pulsation  that  I  fdt  before  the  strife. 
When  I  heard  my  days  before  me,  and  the  tumult  of  my  life: 

Yeanling  for  the  large  excitement  that  the  coming  years  would  yield- 
Bager^hearted  as  a  boy  when  first  he  leaves  his  fa11ier*s  field. 

And  at  night  along  the  dusky  highway  near  and  nearer  drawn, 
Sees  in  heaven  the  light  of  London  flaring  like  a  dreary  dawn; 

And  his  spirit  leaps  within  him  io  be  i^'une  before  him  then, 
Underneath  the  light  he  looks  at,  in  among  the  throngs  of  men: 

Men.  mv  'brother*;,  men  the  workers,  ever  reapin.iif  something  new; 
That  which  they  have  done  but  earnest  of  the  things  that  they  shall 
do: 
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For  I  dipt  into  the  future,  far  as  human  eye  cnttld  see, 
jSaw  tlie  Vision  of  the  world,  and  all  the  wonder  that  would  be; 

Saw  the  heavens  fiU  with  commerce,  argosies  of  magic  sails. 
Pilots  of  the  purple  twilight,  dropping  down  with  costly  bales; 

Heard  the  heavens  till  with  shouting,  and  there  rained  a  gJiastly  dew 
Prom  the  nations'  airy  navies  grappling  in  the  central  bine: 

Far  along  the  world-wide  whisptr  of  the  south-wind  rushing  warm. 
With  the  standards  of  the  peoples  plunging  through  the  thunder* 
storm; 

Till  the  war-dn:m  throbbed  no  longer,  and  the  battle-flags  were  furled 
In  the  Parliament  ot  man,  the  Federation  of  the  world. 

There  the  common-sense  of  most  -luill  hold  a  fretful  realm  in  awe, 
And  the  kindly  earth  shall  slumber,  lapt  in  universal  law. 

So  I  triumphed  ere  my  passion  sweeping  through  me  left  me  dry» 
Left  me  with  tlie  palsied  heart,  and  left  me  with  the  jaundiced  eye; 

Eye.  tu  which  all  order  festers,  all  things  here  are  out  of  joint: 
Science  moves,  but  slowly  slowly,  creeping  on  from  point  to  point; 

Slowly  comes  a  hungry  people,  as  a  lion,  rreepiiv:^  iii^hcr. 
Glares  at  one  that  nods  and  winks  behind  a  slowly  dying  fire. 

Vi  t  I  doubt  not  through  the  ages  one  increasing  purpose  runs, 
And  the  thoughts  of  men  are  widened  with  the  process  of  the  suns. 

What  is  that  to  him  that  reaps  not  harvest  of  bis  youthful  joys. 
Though  the  deep  heart  of  existence  beat  for  ever  like  a  boy's? 

Knowledge  comes,  but  wndom  lingers,  and  I  linger  on  the  shore. 
And  the  individual  withers,  and  the  world  is  more  and  more. 

Knowled.tro  comes,  but  wisdom  lingers,  and  he  bears  a  laden  breast* 
Full  of  sad  experience,  moving  toward  the  stillness  of  his  rcsc. 

Hark,  my  trjerry  comrades  call  me,  sounding  on  the  bin;k-bom. 
They  to  whom  my  loolish  passion  were  a  target  for  their  scorn: 

Shall  it  not  be  scorn  to  mc  to  harp  on  such  a  moldered  string? 

I  am  shamed  through  all  my  nature  to  have  loved  so  slight  a  thing. 

Weakness  to  be  wroth  with  weakness!  woman's  pleasure,  woman's 

pain  -- 

Nature  made  them  blinder  motions  bounded  in  a  shallower  brain; 
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Woman  is  the  lesser  man.  and  all  thy  passions,  matched  with  mine. 
Are  as  moonlight  unto  sunlight,  wad  M  water  onto  wine  — 

Here  at  least,  where  nature  sickens,  nothing.  Ah,  for  some  retreat 
Deep  in  yonder  shining  Orient,  where  my  life  began  to  beat; 

Where  in  wild  Mahrattarbattle  fell  my  father  evil-starred; — 
I  was  left  a  trampled  orphan,  and  a  selfish  uncle's  ward. 

Or  to  burst  all  links  of  habit  —  there  to  wander  far  away. 
On  from  island  nnto  island  at  the  gateways  of  the  day: 

Larger  constellations  burning,  mellow  moons  and  happy  skies, 
Breadths  of  tropic  shade  and  palms  in  cluster,  knots  of  Paradise. 

Never  comes  the  trader,  never  floats  a  European  flag". 
Slides  the  bird  o'er  lustrous  woodland,  swings  the  trailer  from  the 
crag: 

Droops  the  heavy-blossomed  bower,  hnn«TS  the  b.eavy-fruited  tree  — 
Summer  isles  of  Eden  lying  in  Uaik-purpie  spheres  of  sea. 

There  methinks  wonld  be  enjoyment  more  than  in  this  march  of 

mind. 

In  the  steamship,  in  the  railway,  in  the  thoughts  that  shake  mankind. 

There  the  passions,  cramped  no  longer,  shall  have  scope  and  breath- 
ing-space : 

I  will  take  some  savage  woman,  she  shall  rear  my  dusky  race. 

Iron-jointed,  supple-sinewed,  they  shall  dive,  and  thcv  shall  vv.rt. 
Catch  the  wild  goat  by  the  hair,  and  hurl  their  lances  in  the  sun; 

Whistle  back  the  parrot's  call,  and  leap  the  rainbows  of  the  bfO0k8» 
Not  with  blinded  eyesight  poring  over  miserable  books  — 

Fool,  again  the  dream,  the  fancy!  but  I  k»tnv  my  words  are  wild,— 
But  I  count  the  gray  barbarian  lower  than  the  Christian  child. 

I,  to  herd  with  narrow  foreheads,  vacant  of  oar  glorious  gains. 
Like  a  beast  with  lower  pleasures,  like  a  beast  with  lower  pains  1 

Mated  with  a  squalid  savage — what  to  me  were  sun  or  clime? 
1  the  heir  of  all  the  ages,  in  the  foremost  files  of  time — 

1  that  ratlier  held  it  better  men  should  perish  one  by  one. 

Than  that  earth  should  stand  at  gaze  like  Joshua's  moon  in  Ajalon! 

Not  in  vain  the  distance  beacons.    Forward,  forward  let  us  range; 
Let  the  great  world  spin  for  ever  down  the  ringing  grooves  of  change. 
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Through  the  shadow  of  the  globe  we  sweep  into  the  yotinger  day; 
Better  Mty  years  of  Europe  than  a  cycle  o£  Cathay. 

Mother-Age  (for  mine  I  knew  not)  help  me  as  when  life  begtm: 
Rift  the  bills,  and  roll  the  waters,  flash  the  lightnitigs,  weigh  the  Sun. 

Oh,  I  see  the  crescent  promise  of  my  spirit  hath  not  set: 
Ancient  fotmts  of  inspiration  well  through  all  my  fancy  yet. 

Howsoever  these  things  be,  a  long  farewell  to  Lockslcy  Hall! 
Now  for  me  the  woods  may  wither,  now  for  me  the  roof-tree  fall. 

Comes  a  ^apor  from  the  matgin,  blackening  over  heath  and  holt. 
Cramming  all  the  blast  before  it,  in  its  breast  a  thnnderbolt. 

Let  it  fall  on  Locksley  liall,  with  rain  or  hail,  or  lire  or  snow; 
For  the  mighty  wind  arises,  roaring  seaward,  and  I  go. 


« BREAK.  BREAK,  BREAK* 

BREAK,  break,  break. 
On  thy  cold  gray  stones.  O  Sea! 
And  I  would  that  my  tongne  could  utter 
The  thoughts  that  arise  in  me. 

Oh,  well  for  the  fisherman's  boy. 

That  ho  shouts  with  his  sister  at  play! 

Oh,  well  for  the  sailor  lad. 

That  he  sings  in  his  boat  on  the  bay! 

And  the  stately  ships  go  on 

To  their  haven  under  the  hill : 
But  oh !  for  the  touch  of  a  vanished  hand. 
And  the  sound  of  a  voice  that  is  still! 

Break,  break,  break. 

At  the  foot  of  thy  crags.  O  Sea! 
But  the  tender  grace  of  a  day  that  is  dead 
Will  never  come  back  to  me. 
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THE  BROOK 

<j  J  ERE,  by  this  brook,  we  parted;  I  to  the  East 
And  he  for  Italy  —  too  late  —  too  late. 
One  whom  the  strong  sons  of  the  world  despise: 
For  lucky  rhymes  to  him  were  scrip  and  share. 
And  mellow  metres  more  than  cent,  for  cent. ; 
Nor  could  he  iinderstand  how  money  breeds. — 
Thought  it  a  dead  thinj*', —  yet  himself  could  make 
The  thini^  that  is  not  as  the  thiiiv:  that  is. 
Uh,  had  he  lived!    In  our  schoolbooks  we  say, 
Of  those  that  held  their  heads  above  the  crowd. 
They  flonrished  then  or  then;  but  life  in  him. 
Could  scarce  be  said  to  flourish. —  only  touched 
On  such  a  time  as  cfoes  before  the  leaf. 
When  all  the  wood  stands  in  a  mist  of  green. 
And 'nothing  perfect:  yet  the  brook  he  loved. 
For  which,  in  branding  summers  of  Bengal, 
Or  even  the  sweet  half-English  Neilgherry  air 
I  panted,  seems,  as  T  re-listen  to  it, 
Prattlintr  the  primrose  fancies  of  the  boy. 
To  me  that  loved  him;  for  *0  brook.*  he  says, 
*0  habhling  brook,*  says  Edmund  in  his  rhyme, 
*  Whence  come  you?*  and  the  brook — why  not? — replies: 

I  come  frMtt  haunts  of  coot  and  hern, 

I  make  a  sudden  sally, 
As<i  sparkle  out  among  the  fern. 

To  bicker  down  a  valley- 

By  thirty  hills  I  hurry  down. 

Or  slip  between  the  ridges, 
By  twenty  thorps,  a  little  town, 

And  half  a  bttsdnd  luidges. 

rm  lost  fay  PhiUp's  fium  I  flow 
To  join  the  brimming  river: 

For  men  may  come  and  men  may  go. 

But  I  go  on  for  ever. 

'•Poor  lad,  he  died  at  Florence,  quite  wom  oat. 
Traveling  to  Naples.    There  is  Darnley  bridge — 
It  has  more  ivy;  there  the  river;  and  there 
Stands  Philip's  farm  where  brook  and  river  meet. 

1  chatter  over  stony  ways. 
In  fitHe  aharpB  and  trebles, 
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I  butjble  into  edfipuR-  hays, 
I  babblti       the  pebbles. 

With  mnny  a  crirvc  my  banks  I  fret. 
By  many  a  field  and  follow. 

And  numy  a  fairy  focdaiid  Bet 
With  wUIonr*wMd  and  taaltow. 

I  cSiatter,  chatter,  as  I  flow 

To  join  the  brimming  river: 
For  men  may  come  and  men  may  fp>. 
But  I  gu  on  for  ever. 

*But  Philip  chattered  more  than  brook  or  bird- 
Old  Philip:  all  about  the  fields  yuu  caught 
His  weary  daylong  chirping,  like  the  dry 
High-elbowed  grigs  that  leap  in  summer  grus. 

I  wind  about,  and  in  and  out. 
With  hefe  a  bloflsom  «dling. 

And  here  and  there  a  lusty  trout, 
And  here  atid  there  a  grayling. 

And  here  atul  there  a  foamy  flake 

Upon  me,  as  1  travel 
Witii  many  a  silvery  wat^vtmak 
AlMve  the  goldeii  gravel; 

And  dnw  diem  all  along,  and  flow 

To  join  the  brimming  river: 
For  men  may  come  and  men  may  go, 

But  I  go  on  for  ever. 

"O  darling  Katie  Willows,  his  one  child! 
A  maiden  of  our  century,  yet  most  meek; 
A  daughter  of  our  meadows,  yet  not  coarse; 
Straight,  bnt  as  lissome  as  a  hasel  wand: 
Her  eyes  a  bashful  azure,  and  her  hair 
In  gloss  .ind  hue  the  chcstnrt,  when  the  shell 
Divides  threefold  to  show  the  fruit  within. 

"  Sweet  Katie,  once  I  did  her  a  good  turn,— 
Her  and  her  far-off  cousin  and  betrothed, 
James  Willows,  of  one  name  and  heart  with  her. 
For  here  I  oatite,  twenty  years  back — the  week 
Before  I  parted  with  poor  Edmund:  crost 
By  that  old  bridge  which,  half  in  ruins  then, 
Still  makes  a  hoary  eyebrow  for  the  gleam 
Beyond  it.  wIuto  the  waters  marr>'  —  crost. 
Whistling  a  random  bar  of  *  Bonny  Doon.* 
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And  pushed  at  Philip's  garden  gate.    The  gate, 
Half"  parted  from  a  weak  and  scolding  hinge. 
Stuck;  and  he  clamored  from  a  casement,  *Run!* 
To  Katie  somewhere  in  the  walks  below, 
*Ruii,  Katie t'  Katie  never  ran:  she  moved 
To  meet  me,  winding  under  wc^odbine  bowers, 
A  little  fluttered,  with  her  eyelids  down, — ■ 
Fresh  apple-blossom,  blushing  for  a  boon. 

'What  was  it? — Less  of  sentiment  than  sense 

ITat'i  Kalii::  not  illiterate;  nor  of  those 
Who  dabbling;  in  the  fount  of  (ictive  tears. 
And  nursed  by  mealy-mouthed  philanthropies. 
Divorce  the  Feeling  from  her  mate  the  Deed. 

**Sbe  told  me.   She  and  James  had  quarreled.  Why? 

What  cause  of  quarrel?    None,  she  =:i'r1.  no  cause; 

James  had  no  cause:  but  when  1  prest  the  cause, 

1  learnt  that  James  had  flickering  jealousies 

Which  angered  her.   Who  angered  James?  I  said. 

But  Katie  snatched  her  eyes  at  once  firom  mine. 

And  sketching  with  her  slender  pointed  foot 

Some  figure  like  a  wizard  pentagram 

On  garden  gravel,  let  my  query  pass 

Unclaimed,  in  fluiihing  silence,  tilt  t  aSkcd 

If  James  were  coming.   <Ooming  every  day,* 

She  answered,  ^  ever  longing  to  explain : 

But  evermore  her  father  came  across 

With  some  long-winded  tale,  and  broke  him  short; 

And  James  departed,  vuxt  with  him  and  her.* 

How  could  I  help  her?  'Would  I — was  it  wrong  ?» 

(Claspt  hands  and  that  petitionary  grace 

Of  sweet  seventeen  subdued  me  ere  she  spoke) 

*  Oh,  would  T  lake  her  father  for  one  hour. 

For  one  ha':-'n  mr,  and  let  him  talk  to  :re'* 

And  even  while  she  spoke,  I  saw  where  James 

Made  toward  ns,  like  a  wader  in  the  snrf. 

Beyond  the  brook,  waist^^eep  in  meadow-sweet 

"O  Katie,  what  I  sutiered  for  yoi:r  sake! 
For  in  I  w^eni,  and  called  old  Philip  out 
To  show  the  farm:  fall  willingly  he  rose; 
He  led  me  throngb  the  short  sweet-smelling  lanes 

Of  his  wheat  suburb,  babbling  as  he  went. 
He  praised  his  land,  his  horses,  his  machines; 
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He  praised  his  plows,  his  cows,  his  hogs,  his  dogs; 
He  praised  his  hens,  his  geese,  his  gainea-hens; 
His  pigeons,  who  in  session  on  their  roofs 

Approved  him.  bowing  at  Iheir  own  deserts: 

Then  from  the  plaintive  mother's  teat  he  took 

Her  blind  and  shuddering  puppies,  naming  each. 

And  naming  those,  his  friends,  for  whom  they  were: 

Then  crost  the  common  into  Damley  chase 

To  show  Sir  Arthur's  deer.  In  copse  and  fern 

Twinkled  the  innumerable  ear  and  tail. 

Then,  srnted  on  a  serpent-rooted  beech. 

He  pointed  out  a  pasturing  colt,  aud  said. 

<ThAt  was  the  four-year-old  I  sold  the  Squire.* 

And  there  he  told  a  long  long>winded  tale 

Of  how  the  Squire  had  seen  tb.  L^ut  at  grass, 

And  hov.-  it  was  the  thing  his  daughter  wished, 

Anrl  how  he  sent  the  bn^Mff  to  the  farm 

To  learn  the  price,  and  what  the  price  he  asked, 

And  how  the  baillif  swore  that  he  was  mad. 

But  he  stood  firm:  and  so  the  matter  hung; 

He  gave  them  line:  and  five  days  after  that 

He  iT.et  the  bailiff  at  the  (lolden  Fleece, 

Who  then  and  there  had  offered  something  more. 

Bat  he  stood  firm:  and  so  the  matter  hung; 

He  knew  the  man;  the  oolt  would  fetch  its  price; 

He  gave  them  line :  and  how  by  chance  at  last 

(It  might  be  May  or  April,  he  forgot, 

The  last  of  April  or  the  first  of  May) 

He  found  the  bailiit  riding  hy  the  farm. 

And,  talkiiv  from  the  point,  he  drew  him  in. 

And  there  he  mellowed  all  his  heart  with  ale. 

Until  they  closed  a  hargain,  hand  in  hand. 

"Then,  while  I  breathed  in  sight  of  haven,  he — 

Poor  fellow,  could  he  l.elp  it?  —  recommenced. 
And  ran  through  all  the  (  (  Itish  chronicle. 
Wild  Will,  Black  Bess.  Tantivy.  Tallyho, 
Reform.  White  Rose,  Bellerophon.  the  Jilt, 
Arbaces.  and  Phenomenon,  and  the  rest.'^ 
Till,  not  to  die  a  listener.  I  cirose. 
And  with  me  Phili]i,  tarrviu-  still;  and  so 
We  turned  our  foreheads  from  the  falling  sun. 
And  following  our  own  shadows  thrice  as  long 
As  when  they  followed  its  from  Philip's  door, 
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Arrived,  and  found  the  sun  of  sweet  content 
Reorisen  in  Katie's  eyes,  and  all  things  well. 

I  steal  by  lawns  and  grassy  plots, 

I  slide  bf  iiaael  oovere; 
I  move  IIm  sweet  forget-me-nots 

That  grow  for  happy  lovers, 

I  slip,  I  slide,  I  gkMMtt.  I  glance, 

Among  my  skimmincf  swallows : 
I  make  the  netted  sunbeam  dance 
Against  my  sandy  diallows. 

I  murmur  under  moon  and  stars 

In  brambly  wildernesses; 
I  linger  by  my  ddngly  lisn; 

I  loiter  KMind  my  creeses; 

And  oat  again  X  curve  and  flow 

To  join  the  hrimminp;'  ri%'er: 
For  men  may  vama  and  men  may  go, 
Bttt  I  go  on  for  ever. 

*' Yes,  men  may  come  and  go;  and  these  are  gone, 
AU  gone.    My  dearest  brother  Edmund  sleeps. 
Not  by  the  well-known  stream  and  rustic  spire. 
But  unfandliar  Amo,  and  the  dome 
Of  Brunellcsclii  —  sleeps  in  peace;  and  he. 
Poor  Philip,  of  all  his  lavish  waste  of  words 
Remains  the  lean  P.  W.  on  his  tunib  — 
I  scraped  the  lichen  from  it;  Katie  walks 
By  the  long  wash  of  Australasiaii  seas 
Far  o£E,  and  holds  her  head  to  other  stars. 
And  breathes  in  Apdl^ntnmns.  All  are  gone.* 

So  Lawrence  Aylmer,  seated  on  a  stile 

In  the  long  hcdg^,  and  rolling  in  his  mind 

Old  waifs  of  rhyme,  and  bowing  o'er  the  brook 

A  tonsnrrd  lu  ad  m  middle  age  forlorn. 

Mused,  and  was  mute.    On  a  sudden  a  low  breath 

Of  tender  air  made  tremble  in  the  hedge 

The  fragile  bindweed  bells  and  briony  rings; 

And  he  looked  up.    There  stood  a  maiden  near, 

Waiting  to  pass.    In  trnich  amaze  he  stared 

On  eyes  a  bashful  azure,  and  on  hair 

In  gloss  and  hue  the  chestnut,  when  the  shell 

Divides  threefold  to  show  the  fruit  within; 

Then,  wondering,  asked  her,  *Aie  yon  from  the  farm?* 
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•Yes,"*  answered  she. — "Pray  stay  a  little:  pardon  me — 
What  do  they  call  you?*'  — «  Katie."  — «  That  were  strange 
What  surname  ?  »  —  «  Willows. »  —  «  No ! »  —  «  That  is  my 

name.^'  — 

« Indeed  P  and  here  he  looked  so  self-perplezt 
That  Katie  laughed,  and  laughing  binned,  till  he 

Laaghed  also,  but  as  one  before  he  wakes. 
Who  feels  a  fjlimmering  stranc^cness  in  his  dream. 
Then  looking  at  her  — «  Too  happy,  fresh,  and  fair. 
Too  fresh  and  fair  in  <mr  sad  world's  best  Uoom, 
To  be  the  ghost  of  one  who  bore  your  name 
About  these  meadows,  twenty  years  ago." 

«Havc  yon  not  heard?**  said  Katif;  «  we  came  back. 
We  bought  the  farm  we  tenanted  bi-fore. 
Am  I  so  like  her?  so  they  said  on  board. 
&ir»  if  yon  knew  her  in  her  English  days, 
My  mother,  as  it  seems  yon  did.— the  days 
That  most  she  loves  to  talk  of. — come  with  me. 
My  brother  James  is  in  the  harvest-field; 
But  she — you  will  be  welcome  —  oh,  come  in  I* 

SONG:  «TH£  SPLENDOR  FALLS  ON  CASTLE  WALLS* 

From  <The  Princess  > 

THE  splendor  fn]U  on  castle  walls 
And  snowy  sunirnils  old  in  story: 
The  long  light  shakes  across  the  lates, 
And  the  wild  cataract  leaps  in  glory. 
Blow,  bugle,  blow!  set  the  wild  echoes  flying! 
Blow,  bugle;  answer,  echoes — dying,  dying,  djring. 

Oh  hark,  oh  heart  how  thin  and  clear. 

And  thinner,  clearer,  farther  going! 
Oh.  sweet  and  far  from  cliff  and  scar 

The  horns  of  Elfiand  faintly  blowing! 
Blowl  let  us  hear  the  purple  glens  replying: 
Blow,  bugle;  answer,  echoes — dying,  dying,  dying. 

O  love,  they  die  in  yon  rich  sky, 

They  faint  on  hill  or  field  or  river: 
Our  echoes  roll  from  soul  to  soul. 

And  grow  for  ever  and  for  ever. 
Blow,  bugle,  blow!  set  the  wild  eehoes  fljnng! 
And  answer,  echoes,  answer — dying,  dying,  dying. 

XXV — 914. 
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SONG:  « TEARS.  IDLE  TEARS » 
From  <Tli«  Princess' 

TEARS,  idle  tears,  I  know  not  what  they  mean: 
Tears  from  the  depth  of  some  divine  despair 
Rise  in  the  heart,  and  jjather  to  the  eyes* 
In  looktnjjf  on  the  happy  Autumn  fields, 
And  thinking  of  the  days  that  are  no  more. 

Fresh  as  the  first  beam  glittering  on  a  sail. 
That  brings  our  friends  up  from  the  underworld; 
Sad  as  the  last  whicli  reddens  over  one 
That  sinks  with  all  we  love  below  the  verge: 
So  sad.  so  fresh,  the  days  that  are  no  more. 

Ah,  sad  and  strange  as  in  dark  summer  dawns 

The  earliest  pipe  of  half-awakened  birds 

To  dying  ears,  when  unto  dying  eyes 

The  casement  slowly  grows  a  glimmering  square: 

So  sad,  so  strange,  the  days  that  are  no  more. 

Dear  as  remembered  kisses  after  death. 

And  sweet  as  those  by  hopeless  fancy  feigned 
On  lips  that  are  for  others;  deep  as  love. 
Deep  as  first  love,  and  wild  with  all  regret — 
O  death  in  Life,  the  days  that  are  no  more. 


PERFECT  UNITY 

From  <  The  Princess  > 


LAME  not  thyself  too  itjuc!i.'*  T  said,  "nor  blame 
Too  much  the  sons  of  men  and  barbarons  laws: 


These  were  the  rough  ways  of  the  world  till  now. 
Henceforth  thou  hast  a  helper,  me,  that  know 
The  woman's  cause  is  man's:  they  rise  or  sink 

Together,  dwarfed  or  godlike,  bond  or  free: 
For  she  that  out  of  Lethe  scales  with  man 
The  shining  steps  of  Nature,  shares  with  man 
His  nights,  his  days,  moves  with  him  to  one  goal, 
Stays  all  the  fair  young  planet  in  her  hands— 
If  she  be  smalt,  slight-natured,  miserable, 
Hrnv  ^hall  men  grow  ?    But  work  no  more  alone! 
Our  place  is  much:  as  far  as  in  us  lies 
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We  two  will  serve  them  both  in  aiding  her; 

Will  clear  away  the  parasitic  formK 

That  seem  to  keep  her  up  but  drag^  her  down; 

Will  leave  her  space  to  burgeon  out  of  all 

Within  her;  let  her  make  herself  her  own 

To  give  or  keep,  to  live  and  learn  and  be 

All  that  not  harms  distinctive  womanhood. 

For  women  is  not  nndevelopt  man, 

But  diverse:  could  we  make  her  as  the  man. 

Sweet  Love  were  s\iin  ;  his  (h  arest  bond  18  this. 

Not  like  to  like,  but  like  in  difference. 

Yet  in  the  long  years  liker  must  they  grow; 

The  man  be  more  of  wcmian,  she  of  man :  • 

He  gain  in  sweetness  and  in  moral  height. 

Nor  lose  the  wrestling  thews  that  throw  the  wcnrld; 

She  mental  breadth,  nor  fail  in  chiWward  care, 

Nor  lose  the  childlike  in  the  larger  mind: 

Till  at  the  last  she  set  herselt  to  man, 

Like  perfect  music  unto  noble  words; 

And  so  these  twain,  upon  the  skirts  of  Time, 

Sit  side  by  side,  fnll-summed  in  all  their  powerSt 

Dispensing  harvest,  sowing  the  To-be, 

Self-reverent  each  and  reverencing  each, 

Distinct  in  individualities. 

But  like  each  other  even  as  those  who  love. 

Then  comes  the  statelier  Bden  back  to  men; 

Then  rpi.c:n  the  world's  great  bridals,  chaste  and  calm 

Then  springs  tlie  crowning  race  of  human-kind. 

May  these  things  be!* 

Sighing  she  spoke,  *I  fear 

They  will  not.» 

"  Dear,  but  let  us  type  them  now 
In  our  <nvn  lives,  and  this  proud  watchword  rest 
Of  equal;  seeing  either  sex  alone 
Is  half  itself,  and  in  true  marriage  lies 
Nor  equal,  nor  unequal:  each  fulfills 
Defect  in  each,  and  always  thought  in  thought. 
Purpose  in  purpose,  will  in  will,  they  grow, 
The  sini^le  pure  and  perfect  ammal. 
The  two-celled  heart  beating,  with  one  full  stroke, 
Life.» 

And  again  sighing  she  spoke:  *A  dream 

That  once  was  mine!   What  woman  taught  yott  this? 

"Alone,"  I  said,  "from  earlier  than  I  know, 
Immersed  in  rich  foreshadowings  of  the  world, 
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1  loved  the  woman:  he  that  doth  not,  lives 
A  drowning  life,  besotted  in  sweet  self. 
Or  pines  in  sad  eaqperlence  worse  thaa  death, 
Or  keeps  his  winged  affections  dipt  with 
Yet  was  there  one  through  whom  I  loved  her,^ — one 
Not  learned,  save  in  gracious  household  ways; 
Not  perfect,  nay,  but  full  of  tender  wants; 
No  Angel,  but  a  dearer  being,  all  dipt 
In  Angel  instincts,  breathing  Paradise, 
Interpreter  between  the  Gods  and  men; 
Who  lookiHl  all  native  to  her  place,  and  yet 
On  tiptoe  .sconicrl  to  tonch  npon  ;i  sphere 
•    Too  gross  to  tread,  and  all  male  minds  perforce 
Swayed  to  her  from  their  orbits  as  they  moved, 
And  girdled  her  with  mime.  Happy  he 

With  such  a  mother!    Faith  in  wornankind 
Hi'iits  with  his  blood,  and  trust  ii:  all  thiii;<s  high 
Louies  easy  to  hira;  and  though  he  trip  and  fall, 
He  shall  not  blind  his  soul  with  clay.* 

•But  I.» 

Said  Ida  tremulously.  <^so  all  unlike  — 

It  seems  you  love  to  cheat  yotir^ielf  with  words: 

This  mother  is  your  model.    I  have  heard 

Of  your  strange  doubts:  they  well  might  be;  I  seem 

A  mockery  to  my  own  self.   Never,  Prince: 

You  cannot  love  me.* 

^  Xa  \ .  but  thee,"  I  said, 
'*  From  year-lon'!f  pr«riiii;  c.r.  thy  pictured  eyes. 
Ere  seen  I  loved,  and  loved  thee  seen,  and  saw 
Thee  woman  through  the  crust  of  iron  moods 
That  masked  thee  from  men's  reverence  up.  and  forced 
Sweet  love  on  pranks  of  saucy  boyhood:  now, 
Given  back  to  life,  to  life  indeed,  through  thee. 
Indeed  I  love ;  the  new  day  comes,  the  light 
Dearer  for  night,  as  dearer  thott  fw  faults 
Lived  over:  lift  thine  eyes:  my  doubts  are  dead, 
My  haunting  sense  of  hollow  shows:  the  changfe, 
This  truthful  chatiL-e  in  thee,  has  killed  it  Dear, 
Look  up,  and  let  thy  nature  strike  on  mine. 
Like  yonder  momnig  on  the  blind  half-world; 
Approach  and  fear  not;  breathe  upon  my  brows: 
In  that  fine  air  I  tremble;  all  the  past 
Melts  mist-like  into  this  bright  hour,  and  this 
Is  mom  to  more,  and  all  the  rich  to-come 
Reels,  as  the  golden  Autumn  woodland  reels 
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Athwart  the  smoke  of  burning  weeds.    Forgive  me 
I  waste  my  heart  in  signs:  let  be.    My  bride. 
My  wife,  m}'  life.    Oh.  we  will  walk  this  world. 
Yoked  in  all  exercise  of  noble  end» 
And  so  througli  those  dark  gates  across  the  wild 
That  no  man  knows.    Indeed  I  love  thee:  come, 
Yield  thyself  np, — my  hopes  and  thine  are  one: 
Accomplish  thou  my  manhood  and  thyself; 
Lay  thy  sweet  hands  in  mine  and  tmst  to  me.* 


THE  CHARGE  OP  THE  LIGHT  BRIGADE 


ll     Half  a  league  onward. 

All  in  the  valley  of  Death 
Rri.le  the  six  Inmdred. 
*  Forward,  the  Light  Bripfadc ! 
Charge  for  the  guns!*>  he  said: 
^to  the  valley  of  Deatii 
Rode  the  six  hundred. 


*  Forward,  the  Light  Brigadel-^ 

Was  there  a  man  dismayed? 
Not  though  the  soldier  knew 

Some  one  had  blundered: 
Theirs  not  to  make  reply. 
Theirs  not  to  reason  why. 
Theirs  but  tO  do  and  die: 
Into  the  valley  of  Death 

Rode  the  six.  hundred. 


Cannon  to  right  of  them. 
Cannon  to  left  of  them. 
Cannon  in  front  of  them 

Volleyed  and  thtmdered; 

Stormed  at  w  itli  shot  and  shell* 
Boldly  they  rode  and  well. 
Into  the  jaws  of  Death, 
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Into  the  mouth  of  Hell 
Rode  the  six  hundred. 

IV 

Flashed  all  their  sabres  bare. 
Plashed  as  they  turned  in  air. 

Sabring  the  gunners  there. 
Charging  an  artny.  while 

All  the  world  wondered : 
Plunged  in  the  battery-smoke 
Right  through  the  line  they  broke; 
Cossack  and  Russian 
Reeled  from  the  sabre-stroke 

Shattered  and  sundi-re  1. 
Then  they  rode  bark,  but  not— 

Not  the  six  hundred. 


Cannon  to  right  of  them. 
Cannon  to  left  of  them, 
Cannon  behind  them 

Volleyed  and  thundered ; 
Stormed  at  with  shot  and  shell. 

While  horse  and  hero  fell, 
They  thai  had  luught  so  well 

Came  through  the  jaws  of  Death, 
Back  from  the  mouth  of  Hell, 

All  that  was  left  of  them, 
Lett  of  six  hundred. 


VI 

When  can  their  glnry  fade  ? 
Oh.  the  wild  charge  they  made! 

All  the  world  wondered. 
Honor  the  charge  they  made! 
Honor  the  Light  Brigade, 

Noble  six  hundred  I 
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FROM  <IN  UEMORIAM> 

STRONo  Son  of  Gnd,  immortal  Lovo. 
Whom  We,  that  have  not  seen  thy  tace. 
By  faith,  and  faith  alone,  embrace, 
Believing  where  we  cannot  prove: 

Thine  are  these  orbs  of  light  and  shade; 

Thon  madeet  Life  in  man  and  bmte; 

Thou  madest  Death:  and  lo«  thy  foot 
Is  on  the  skull  which  thou  hast  made. 

Thott  wilt  not  leave  ns  in  the  dnst: 

Thou  madeat  man,  he  knows  not  why, — 

He  thinks  he  was  not  made  to  die: 
And  thon  hast  made  him:  thou  art  just. 

Thou  seemest  human  and  divine, 

The  highest,  holiest  manhood,  thou : 
Onr  wills  are  ours,  we  Tcnow  not  how; 
Our  wills  are  ours,  to  make  them  thine. 

Our  little  systems  have  their  day: 

They  have  their  day  and  cease  t  i  be: 
They  are  but  broken  lights  of  thee, 

And  thou,  O  Lord,  art  more  than  they. 

We  have  but  faith ;  we  cannot  know : 
For  knowledge  is  of  things  we  see; 
And  yet  we  trust  it  comes  ^in  thee. 

A  beam  in  darkness:  let  it  grow. 

Let  knowledge  grow  from  more  to  more. 
But  more  of  reverence  in  us  dwell; 
That  mind  and  soul,  according  well, 

Uay  make  one  music  as  before. 

But  vaster.    We  are  fools  and  slight ; 
We  mock  thee  when  we  do  not  fear: 
Vi  t  help  thy  foolish  ones  to  bear  ; 

Help  thy  vain  worlds  to  bear  thy  light. 

Forgive  what  seemed  my  sin  in  me; 

What  seemed  my  worth  since  I  began: 

F(»r  iiiorit  lives  from  man  to  man, 
And  not  from  man,  O  Lord,  to  thee. 
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Forgive  my  ^fivf  for  one  removed. — 
Thy  creature,  whom  I  found  so  fair: 
I  trust  he  lives  in  thee,  and  there 

I  find  him  worthier  to  be  lovecL 

Forgive  these  wild  and  wandering  cries, 
Confusioiis  of  a  wasted  youth; 
Pofgive  them  where  fbey  Uil  in  truth. 

And  in  thy  wisdom  make  me  wise. 


I  ENVY  not  in  any  moods 

The  captive  void  of  noble  rage. 
The  linnet  born  within  the  cage. 

That  never  knew  the  summer  woods; 

I  envy  not  the  beast  that  takes 
His  license  in  the  tield  of  time, 
Unfettered  by  the  sense  of  crime, 

To  whom  a  conadence  never  wakes; 

Nor,  what  may  count  itself  as  blest. 
The  heart  that  never  plighted  troth. 
But  stagnates  in  the  weeds  of  sloth; 

Nor  any  want^begotten  test 

I  hold  it  true,  whatever  befall.— 
I  feel  it  when  I  sorrow  most, — 
Tis  better  to  have  loved  and  lost 

Than  never  to  have  loved  at  all. 


That  each,  who  seems  a  separate  whole, 
Should  more  his  xoands,  and  fturii^  all 

The  skirts  of  self  again,  should  foU 
Remerging  in  the  general  Soul, 

Is  faith  as  vagne  as  all  nnsweet; 

Eternal  fonn  shall  still  divide 
The  eternal  soul  from  all  beside; 
And  I  shall  know  him  when  we  meet; 

And  we  shall  sit  at  endless  feast. 
Enjoying  each  the  other's  good: 
What  vaster  dream  can  hit  the  mood 

Of  Love  on  earth  ?  He  seeks  at  least 
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Upon  the  last  and  sharpest  height. 

Before  the  spirits  fade  away. 
Some  ianding-place,  to  clasp  and  say, 
"Farewell!   We  lose  ourselves  in  light* 


Oh  ^  n  we  trust  that  somehow  good 
Will  be  the  final  troal  of  ill, 
To  pang^  of  nature,  sins  of  will, 

Defects  of  doubt,  and  taints  of  blood; 

That  nothing  walks  with  ainik-ss  feet; 
That  not  one  life  shall  be  destroyed, 
Or  cast  us  rubbish  to  the  void. 

When  God  hath  made  the  pile  complete; 

Thflt  not  a  worm  is  cloven  in  vain; 
That  not  a  moth  with  vaiu  desire 
Is  shriveled  in  a  fruitless  ilre, 

Or  but  snbserves  another's  gain. 

Behold,  we  know  not  anything; 

I  can  but  trust  that  good  shall  fall 
At  last far  off— at  last,  to  all, 

And  every  winter  <diange  to  spring. 

So  runs  my  dream :  but  what  am  I  ? 

An  infant  crying  in  the  night; 

An  infant  crying  for  the  light: 
And  with  no  language  but  a  cry. 

«        I*  « 

The  wish,  that  o£  the  living  whole 
No  life  may  fail  beyond  the  grave. 
Derives  it  not  from  what  we  have 

The  likest  God  within  the  soul? 

Are  God  and  Nature  then  at  strife. 
That  Nature  lends  such  evil  dreams? 
So  careful  of  the  type  she  seems. 

So  careless  of  the  single  life; 

That  I,  considering  everywhere 
Her  secret  meaning  in  her  deeds. 
And  finding  that  of  fifty  seeds 

She  often  brings  but  one  to  bear, 
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1  falter  where  I  firmly  trod. 

And  falling  with  my  weight  of  cares 
Upon  the  great  world's  altar-stairs 

That  slope  through  darkness  up  to  God, 

I  stretch  lame  hands  of  faith,  and  grope, 
And  gather  dust  and  chaff,  and  call 
To  what  I  feel  is  Lord  of  all. 

And  faiutly  trust  the  larger  hope. 

«        ♦  * 

"So  carefui  of  tlie  type?*  but  no. 

From  scarpdd  cliff  and  quiirried  stone 

She  cries,  "A  thousand  types  are  gone: 
I  care  for  nothing;  all  shall  go. 

"Thou  makest  thine  appeal  to  me: 
I  bring  to  life.  I  bring  to  death; 

The  spirit  does  but  mean  the  breath: 
I  know  no  more.*   And  he,  shall  he, 

Man,  her  last  work,  who  seemed  so  fair. 

Such  splendid  ptupose  in  his  eyes, 

Who  r. ilk'd  the  jjsahn  to  wintry  skies, 
Who  built  him  fanes  of  fruitless  prayer. 

Who  trusted  God  was  love  indeed. 
And  love  Creation's  final  law,— 

Th<>u.:i;-h  Nature,  red  in  tnot!i  ar.d  claw 
With  ravine,  shrieked  against  bis  creed,  ^ 

Who  loved,  who  suffered  countless  ills. 

Who  battled  for  the  True,  the  Just,— 

P.c  blown  about  the  desert  dttst, 
Or  sealed  within  the  iron  hills? 

No  more  ?  A  monster  then,  a  dream, 

A  discord.    Dragons  of  the  prime, 
That  tare  each  other  in  their  slime. 
Were  mellow  music  matched  with  him. 

O  life  as  futile,  then,  as  frail  I 

Oh  for  thy  voice  to  soothe  and  bless! 
Whnt  hope  of  answer,  or  redress? 
Behind  the  veil,  behind  the  veil. 
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Ring  out,  wild  bel's,  io  the  wild  sky. 
The  flying  cloud,  ihe  trostr  !:;^ht : 
The  year  is  dying  in  the  night; 

Ring  out,  wild  bells,  and  let  him  die. 

Ring  out  the  old.  ring  itt  the  new, 

Ring,  happy  bcll>.  acros"?  the  snow; 
The  year  is  goiivj:.  let  liim  :.r">' 
Ring  out  the  false,  ring  in  ilic  true. 

Ring  out  {he  q:rief  that  sapS  the  tllind. 

For  thiiSL-  that  hero  we  sec  no  more; 
Rihl;  (iiu  thtj  Icud  ol  rich  and  poor, 
Ring  in  redress  to  all  mankind. 

Ring  out  a  slowly  dying  cause. 

And  ancient  forms  of  party  strife : 
Ring  in  the-  n.~!>ler  modes  of  life. 

With  sweeter  manaeri»,  purer  laws. 

Ring  out  the  want,  the  care,  the  sin. 

The  faithless  coldness  of  the  times; 
Ring  out.  ring  out  my  mnnrnftil  rhymes, 
Bui  ring  the  fuller  minstrel  in. 

Ring  out  false  pride  in  place  and  b]iO0d« 
The  civic  slander  and  the  spite; 
Ring  in  the  love  of  truth  and  right. 

Ring  in  the  common  love  of  good. 

Rin^  out  cM  shapes  of  foul  disease; 

Ring  out  the  narrowinij  Iitst  of  gold; 

Ring  out  the  thousand  wars  of  old. 
Ring  in  the  thotisand  years  of  peace. 

Ring  in  the  valiant  man  and  free. 
The  larger  heart,  the  kindlier  hand; 
Ring  out  the  darkness  of  the  land. 

Ring  in  the  Christ  that  is  to  be. 


Ix>VB  is  and  was  my  Lord  and  King, 

And  in  his  presence  I  attend 
To  hear  the  tidings  of  my  friend. 
Which  every  hour  his  couriers  bring. 
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Love  is  and  was  my  King  and  Lord, 

And  will  be.  though  as  yet  I  keep 
Within  his  court  on  earth,  and  sleep 
Encompassed  by  his  faithful  guard, 

And  hear  at  times  a  sentinel 

Who  moves  about  from  place  to  place, 
And  whispers  to  the  worlds  of  space. 

In  the  deep  night,  that  all  is  well. 


O  LIVING  will  that  shalt  endure 

When  all  that  sceins  shall  suffer  shock. 
Rise  in  the  spiritual  rock. 

Flow  tbrottgh  our  deeds  and  make  them  pore; 

That  we  may  lift  from  nut  of  dust 
A  voice  as  unto  him  that  hears, 
A  cry  above  tlie  conquered  jrears 

To  one  that  with  tts  works,  and  trast. 

With  faith  that  comes  of  self-control, 
The  truths  that  never  can  be  proved 
Until  we  close  with  all  we  loved, 

And  all  we  flow  from,  soul  in  soul. 


O  mus  and  tried,  so  well  and  long. 

Demand  not  thoti  a  inarriage  lay; 
Tn  that  it  is  thy  marriage  day 
Is  music  more  than  any  song. 

Nor  have  I  felt  so  mnrh  of  bliss 

Since  first  he  tnld  me  that  he  luved 
A  daughter  of  our  house:  nor  proved 

Since  that  dark  day  a  day  like  this: 

Though  I  since  then  have  numbered  o'er 

Some  thrice  three  years;  they  went  and  came. 
Remade  the  blood  and  changed  the  frame, 

And  yet  is  love  not  less,  but  more: 

No  longer  caring  to  embalm 

In  dying  songs  a  dead  regret, 

Bnt  like  a  statne  solid-set, 
And  molded  in  colossal  calm. 
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Regret  is  dead,  but  love  is  more 

Than  in  the  summers  that  are  flown, 
For  I  myself  with  these  have  grown 

To  something  greater  than  before; 

Which  makes  appear  the  songs  I  made 
As  echoes  out  of  weaker  times. 
As  half  but  idle  brawling  rhymes, 

The  sport  of  random  sun  and  shade. 

Bnt  where  is  she.  the  bridal  flower. 

That  inr.st  be  made  a  wife  ere  noon? 
She  enters,  glowing  like  the  moon 
Of  Eden  ou  its  bridal  bower: 

On  me  she  bends  her  blissftil  eyes. 

And  then  on  thee;  they  meet  thy  look. 

And  brii^htcn  like  the  star  that  shook 
Betwixt  the  palms  of  Paradise. 

Oh,  when  her  life  was  yet  in  bod. 
He  too  foretold  the  perfect  rose. 
For  thee  she  grew,  for  thee  she  grows 

For  ever,  and  as  fair  as  good. 

And  thou  art  worthy;  full  of  power. 
As  gentle;  liberal-minded,  great. 
Consistent;  wearing  all  that  weight 

Of  learning  lightly  like  a  flower. 

But  now  set  out:  the  rifxin  is  near, 
And  I  must  give  away  the  bride; 
She  fears  not,  or  with  thee  beside 

And  me  behind  her,  will  not  fear. 

For  I  that  danced  her  on  my  knee, 

That  watched  her  on  her  nurse's  arm. 
That  shielded  all  her  life  from  harm. 

At  last  must  part  with  her  to  thee: 

Now  waiting  to  be  made  a  wife. 

Her  feet,  my  darlint^*.  on  the  dead: 
Their  pensive  tablets  round  her  head. 

And  the  most  living  words  of  life 
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Breathed  in  her  ear.    The  ring  is  on. 
The  '*  wilt  thou  "  answered,  and  again 
The  "will  ihou"  asked,  till  out  of  twain 

Her  sweet  "I  will*  lias  made  you  one. 

Now  sign  your  names,  which  shall  be  read, 

Mute  symbols  of  a  joyful  morn. 
By  village  eyes  as  yet  unborn;  — 
The  names  arc  sigued,  and  overhead 

Begins  the  clash  and  clang  that  teUs 

The  joy  to  c  m  :  >  wandering  breese; 
The  blind  wall  rocks,  and  on  the  trees 
The  dead  leaf  trembles  to  the  bells, 

O  happy  honr»  and  happier  hours 
Await  them.   Many  a  merry  face 

Salutes  them  —  maidens  of  the  place, 
That  pelt  us  in  the  porch  with  flowers. 

O  happy  hour,  behold  the  bride 

With  htm  to  whom  her  hand  I  gave. 
They  leave  the  porch,  they  pass  the  grave 

That  has  to-day  its  sunny  side. 

To-day  the  grave  is  bright  for  me; 

For  them  the  light  of  life  increased. 

Who  stay  to  share  the  morning  feast. 
Who  rest  to-night  beside  the  sea. 

Let  all  my  genial  spirits  advance 
To  meet  and  irreet  a  whiter  sun; 
My  drooping  memory  will  not  shun 

The  foaming  grape  of  eastern  France. 

It  circles  round,  and  fancy  plavs. 

And  hearts  are  warmed  nmi  laces  bloom. 

As  drinking  health  to  liride   vtid  groom 
We  wish  them  store  of  happy  days. 

Nor  count  me  all  to  blame  if  I 
Conjecture  of  a  stiller  guest. 

Perchance,  perchance,  amorcr  the  rest. 
And  though  in  siieuce,  wishing  joy. 
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But  they  must  go, —  the  time  draws  on. 
And  those  white-favored  horses  wait: 
They  rise,  but  linger;  it  Jb  late: 

Farewell,  we  kiss,  and  tbey  are  gone. 

A  shade  falls  on  us  like  the  dark 

Fr«>m  little  ( l.  ncUets  on  the  grass; 
But  sweeps  away  as  out  we  pass 
To  range  the  woods,  to  roam  the  park, 

Discossing  how  their  courtship  grew. 
And  talk  of  others  that  are  wed, 
And  how  she  lo-  ikcd,  and  what  he  8aid,« 

And  back  we  come  at  fall  of  dew. 

Again  the  feast,  the  ^ech,  the  glee. 

The  shade  of  passing  thought,  the  wealth 
Of  words  and  wit.  the  donble  health. 

The  crowning  cup,  the  three>tinies>three. 

And  last  the  dauce;  —  till  I  retire. 

Dnmh  is  that  tower  which  spake  so  load. 
And  high  in  heaven  the  streaming  clottd. 

And  on  the  downs  a  rising  fire: 

And  rise.  O  moo:i.  from  yo-idcr  down. 
Till  over  down  and  uvti  dale 
All  night  the  shining  vapdr  aail 

And  pass  the  silent-lighted  town, 

The  white-faced  halls,  the  glancing  rills. 
And  catch  at  every  monrtnin  head, 
And  o'er  the  friths  that  branch  and  spread 

Their  sleeping  silver  through  the  hills; 

And  touch  with  shade  the  hridal  doors, 

With  tender  gloom  the  roof,  the  wall; 
And  breaking  let  the  splendor  fall 
To  spangle  ail  the  happy  shores 

By  which  they  rest,  and  ocean  sounds. 

And.  star  and  system  rolling  past, 
A  soul  shall  draw  from  out  the  vast 
And  strike  his  being  into  bounds, 
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And,  moved  through  life  of  lower  phase. 
Resnlt  in  man,  be  Ixvn  aad  think. 
And  act  and  love,  a  doser  link 

Betwixt  ns  and  the  crowning  race 

Of  those  that,  eye  to  eye,  shall  look 
On  knowledge:  under  whose  connnand 
Is  Barth  and  Berth's,  and  in  their  hand 

U  Natnre  like  an  open  book: 

No  longer  half  akui  to  brute, 

For  all  we  thought  and  loved  and  did 
And  hoped  and  snffered,  is  but  , seed 

Of  what  in  them  is  flower  and  fruit; 

Whereof  the  man  that  with  me  trod 
This  planet  was  a  noble  type. 
Appearing  ere  the  times  were  ripe,— 

That  friend  of  mine  who  liyes  in  God; 

That  God  which  ever  lives  and  loves, — 
One  God,  one  law,  one  element. 
And  one  far-off  Divine  event. 

To  which  the  whole  creation  moves. 


«COM£  INTO  THE  GARDEN,  ldAUD» 
From  <lSmaA> 

COMK  into  ate  garden,  Ifsnd, 
For  the  black  bat,  night,  has  flown; 
Come  into  the  garden,  Maud, 
I  atn  here  at  the  gate  alone; 
And  the  woodbine  spices  are  wafted  abroad, 
And  the  musk  of  the  rose  is  blown. 

For  a  breeze  of  morning  move?. 

And  the  ]:jlanct  of  Love  is  on  high. 
Beginning  to  taint  in  the  light  that  she  loves 

On  a  bed  of  daffodil  sky. 
To  faint  in  the  light  of  the  son  she  loves. 

To  faint  in  his  light,  and  to  die. 

All  night  have  the  roses  heard 
The  flute,  violin,  bassoon; 
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All  ri'Vr^ht  ha<  the  casement  jessamine  Stirred 

To  tlic  (lancers  dancing  in  tunc: 
Till  a  sileacc  icil  with  the  waking  bird. 

And  a  littsh  witb  tbe  setting  moon. 

I  said  to  the  lily.  "There  is  but  one 

With  whom  she  has  heart  tt)  be  j^ay. 
When  will  the  dancers  leave  her  alone? 

She  is  weary  of  dance  and  play.* 
Now  half  to  the  setting  moon  are  gone. 

And  half  to  the  rising  day: 
Low  on  the  sand  and  loud  on  the  stone 

The  last  wheel  echoes  away. 

I  said  to  the  rose,  *<The  brief  night  goes 

In  babble  and  revel  and  wine. 
O  young  lord-l'>ver,  what  si;rhs  are  those, 

For  one  that  will  never  be  liiine? 
But  mine,  but  mine,*  so  I  swear  to  the  rose, 

*For  ever  and  ever,  mine.* 

And  the  soul  of  the  rose  went  into  my  blood, 

As  the  music  clashed  in  the  hall: 
And  long  by  the  garden  lake  I  stood. 

For  I  heard  yoar  rivulet  fall 

Prom  the  lake  to  the  meadow  and  on  to  the  wood,— 
Our  wood,  that  is  dearer  than  all; 

From  tbe  meadow  your  walks  have  left  so  sweet 

That  whenever  a  March  wind  sighs, 
He  sets  the  jewel-print  of  your  feet 

In  violets  blue  as  your  eyes, 
To  the  woody  hollows  in  which  we  meet 

And  the  valleys  of  Paradise. 

The  slendur  acacia  wotild  r!ot  shake 

One  long  niilk-bloom  on  the  tree; 
The  white  lake-blossom  fell  into  the  lake 

As  tbe  pimpernel  dozed  on  the  lea: 
But  the  rose  was  awake  fdl  night  for  your  sake, 

Knov.'ing  your  promise  to  me; 
The  lilies  and  roses  were  all  awake, — 

They  sighed  for  the  dawn  and  thee. 

Queen  rose  of  the  rosebud  garden  of  girls. 
Come  hither — tbe  dances  are  done  — 
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In  gloss  of  satin  and  glimmer  of  pearls. 

Queen  hiy  and  rose  in  one; 
Sbine  oat.  little  head,  siuming  over  witb  ctirls. 

To  the  flowers,  and  be  tbeir  snn. 

There  has  fallen  a  ;?p1endid  tear 

From  the  putosnjn-llower  at  the  gate. 
She  is  coming,  my  dove,  my  dear; 

Slie  is  coming,  my  life,  my  fate; 
The  red  rose  cries,  *She  is  near,  she  is  near;"* 

And  the  white  rose  weeps,  "She  is  late;* 
The  larkspur  listens.  "I  hear,  I  hear;** 

And  the  lily  whispers,  "I  wait,** 

She  is  coming,  my  own,  my  sweet; 

Were  it  ever  so  airy  a  tread. 
My  heart  would  hear  her  nnd  beat. 

Were  it  earth  in  an  earihiy  bed; 
My  dost  would  hear  her  and  beat. 

Had  I  lain  for  a  century  dead; 
Would  start  and  tremble  under  her  feet* 

And  blossom  in  purple  and  red. 


«On  THAT  'TWERE  POSSIBLE » 
From  <Maud* 

On  THAT  'twere  posstWc 
After  ]<iuy;  _i:rief  and  ]iain 
To  tind  the  arms  of  my  true  love 

Round  me  once  i^ain! 

WhcTT  I  was  wont  to  meet  her 
Iv.  the  silent  woody  places 

By  the  home  that  gave  me  birth, 

We  stood  tranced  in  long  embraces, 
Mixt  with  kisses  sweeter,  sweeter. 
Than  anything  on  earth. 

A  shadow  tlits  before  me. 

Not  thou,  but  like  to  thee: 
Ah  Christ!  that  it  were  possible 

For  one  short  hour  to  see 
The  souls  we  loved,  that  they  might  tell  us 
What  and  where  they  be. 
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It  leads  mc  forth  at  eveninj^; 

It  lightly  winds  and  steals 
In  a  cold  white  robe  before  me, 

W  hen  aii  my  spirit  reels 
At  the  shoats,  the  leagues  of  lig1itfl» 

And  the  Toaring  of  the  wheels. 

Half  tile  ni-^ht  I  waste  in  si.^li'^. 

Halt  in  dreams  I  sorrow  atlcT 
The  delight  of  early  skies; 

In  a  wakeful  doze  I  sorrow 
For  the  hand,  the  lips,  the  eyes, 

For  the  meeting  of  the  morrow» 
The  delight  of  happy  laughter. 

The  delight  of  low  replies. 

Tis  a  morning  pure  and  sweet, 

And  a  dewy  splendor  falls 
On  the  little  flower  that  clings 

To  the  turrets  and  the  walls; 
"lis  a  morning  pure  and  sweet. 
And  the  light  and  shadow  fleet: 

She  is  walking  in  the  meadow. 
And  the  woodland  echo  rings; 
In  a  moment  wc  shall  meet; 

She  is  singing  in  the  meadow. 
And  the  rivulet  at  her  feet 

Ripples  on  in  light  and  shadow 
To  the  ballad  that  she  sings. 

Do  I  hear  her  sing  as  of  old. 
My  bird  with  the  shining  head, 

IMy  own  dove  with  the  tender  eye? 
But  there  rings  on  a  siiddon  a  passionate  cry. 
There  is  some  one  dying  or  dead, 

And  a  sullen  thunder  is  rolled; 

For  a  tumult  shakes  the  city, 
And  I  wake — my  dream  is  fled; 

111  tliL  shuddering  dawn,  bchukl, 
Withor.t  knowledge,  without  pity. 

By  the  curtains  of  my  bed 
That  abiding  phantom  cold. 

Get  thee  hence,  nor  come  again; 
Mix  not  memory  with  doubt; 
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Pass,  thou  deathlike  type  of  pain. 

Pass  aud  cease  to  uiove  about! 
*Ti»  the  blot  apon  tbe  bnin 

That  will  show  itself  without. 

Then  I  rise;  the  eavedrdps  fall. 
And  the  yellow  vapors  choke 
The  great  city  sounding  wide; 
The  day  comes,  a  dull  red  ball 
Wrapt  in  drifts  of  lurid  stnoke 
On  the  misty  river^tide. 

Through  tbe  hubbub  of  the  market 

I  steal,  a  wasted  frame; 
It  crosses  here,  it  crosses  there. 
Through  all  that  crowd  confused  and  loud. 

The  shadow  still  tbe  same: 
And  on  my  heavy  esrelids 

My  anguish  hangs  like  shame. 

Atas  for  her  that  met  me. 

That  heard  me  softly  call. 
Came  glitnnicring  through  the  laurels 

At  the  quiet  even  fall. 
In  the  garden  by  liu:  turrrt< 
Of  the  old  manorial  luwl. 

Would  the  happy  spirit  descend. 

From  the  realms  of  light  and  song. 
In  the  chamber  or  the  street. 

As  she  looks  among  the  blest,— 
Should  I  fear  to  greet  my  friend. 

Or  to  sny  "  Forgive  the  wrongf,* 
Or  to  ask  her,  »*  Take  me,  sweet, 

To  the  regions  of  thy  rest?* 

But  the  broad  light  glares  and  treats. 
And  the  shadow  flits  and  fleets 

And  will  not  let  me  be: 
And  I  loathe  the  squares  and  streets. 
And  the  faces  that  one  meets, 

Hearts  with  no  love  for  me; 
Always  I  long  to  creep 
Into  some  still  cavern  deep. 
There  to  weep,  and  weep,  and  weep 

My  whole  soul  out  to  tliee. 
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THB  FAREWELL  OF  KING  ARTHUR  TO  QUEEN  GUINEVERE 

From  < Idylls  of  the  King' 

BUT  when  tliL  Queen,  immersed  in  such  a  trance. 
And  moving  throufsrh  the  past  unconsciouslv. 
Came  to  that  pomt  where  hrst  she  saw  the  King 
Ride  toward  her  from  the  city,  sighed  to  find 
Her  journey  done,  glanced  at  him,  thought  him  cold. 
High,  self-contained,  and  passionless,  not  like  him, 
"Not  like  my  Lancelot** — while  she  brooded  thus 
And  grew  half  gtiilty  in  her  thoughts  again, 
There  rode  an  armid  warrior  to  the  doors. 
A  marmnring  whiq>er  through  the  nunnery  ran. 
Then  on  a  sudden  a  cry,  *Tbe  King!*   She  sat 
Stiff-stricken,  listening:  but  when  armed  feet 
Through  the  long  gallery  from  the  ontcr  doors 
Rang  coming,  prone  from  off  her  seal  she  fell, 
And  groveled  with  her  face  against  the  floor; 
There  with  her  milk-white  arms  and  shadowy  hair 
She  made  her  face  a  darkness  horn  the  King; 
And  in  the  darkness  heard  his  armed  feet 
Pnnse  by  her:  then  came  silence,  then  a  VOice, 
Monotonous  and  holiow  like  a  ghost's 
Denouncing  judgment,  but  though  changed,  the  King's: — 

"  Liest  thou  here  so  low,  the  child  of  one 
1  honored,  happy,  dead  before  thy  shame? 
Well  is  it  that  no  child  is  born  of  thee. 
The  children  bom  of  thee  are  sword  and  fire. 
Red  ruin,  and  the  breaking-up  of  laws. 
The  craft  of  kindred.  ;ind  t'u  Godless  hosts 
Of  heathen  swarmujg  e  er  tlie  Northern  Si  a: 
Whom  I,  while  yet  Sir  Lancelot,  my  right  arm. 
The  mightiest  of  my  knights,  abode  with  me. 
Have  everywhere  about  this  land  of  Christ 
In  twelve  great  battles  ruining  overthrown. 
And  knowest  thou  now  from  whence  I  come? — From  him, 
From  waging  bitter  war  with  him;  and  he. 
That  did  not  shtm  to  smite  tne  in  worse  way. 
Had  yet  that  grace  of  courtesy  in  him  left, 
He  spared  to  lift  his  hand  f^ainst  the  King 
Who  made  him  knight:  but  many  a  knight  was  slain; 
And  many  more,  and  all  his  kith  and  kin 
Clave  to  him,  and  abode  in  his  own  kind. 
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And  many  morv  when  Modred  raised  revoltr 
Forgetful  of  their  trDth  and  fealty,  clave 
To  Modred,  and  a  remnant  stays  with  me. 
And  of  this  remnant  will  I  leave  a  part, 
Trne  men  who  love  me  still,  for  whom  I  live. 
To  guar4  thee  in  the  wild  hour  coming  on. 
Lest  but  a  hair  of  this  low  head  be  hariTied 
Fear  not:  thou  shall  be  guarded  till  my  death. 
Howbeit  I  know,  if  ancient  prophecies 
Have  erred  not.  that  I  march  to  meet  my  doom. 
Thott  hast  not  made  lAy  life  so  sweet  to  me. 
That  I  the  King  should  greatly  care  to  live ; 
For  thou  hast  spoilt  the  purpose  of  my  life. 
Bear  with  me  fur  the  last  time  while  1  shnw. 
Even  for  thy  sake,  the  sin  which  thou  hast  sinned. 
For  when  the  Roman  left  os.  and  their  law 
Relaxed  its  hold  npon  ns,  and  the  ways 
Were  filled  with  rapine,  here  and  there  a  deed 
Of  prowess  done  redressed  a  random  wrong. 
But  I  was  first  of  all  the  kings  who  drew 
The  knighthood-errant  of  this  realm  and  all 
The  realms  together  under  me,  their  Head. 
In  that  fair  Order  of  my  Table  Rotmd, — 
A  glorious  company,  the  flower  of  men. 
To  serve  as  model  for  the  mi'^hty  v/orld, 
And  be  the  tan  beginning  ot  a  time. 

I  made  them  lay  their  hands  in  mine,  and  swear 
To  reverence  the  King  as  if  he  were 

Their  conscience,  and  their  cnr.ccicnce  as  their  King, 

To  break  the  heathen  and  uphold  the  Christ, 

To  ride  abroad  redressing  human  wrongs. 

To  speak  no  slander,  no.  nor  listen  to  it. 

To  honor  bis  own  word  as  if  his  Qod's, 

To  lead  sweet  lives  in  purest  chastity. 

To  love  one  inniden  only,  cleave  to  her. 

And  worship  her  by  years  of  noble  deeds 

Until  they  won  her;  for  indeed  I  knew 

Of  no  more  subtle  master  tmder  heaven 

Than  is  the  maiden  passion  for  a  maid. 

Not  only  to  keep  down  the  base  in  man. 

But  teach  high  thought,  and  amiable  words. 

And  courtliness,  and  the  desire  of  fame. 

And  love  of  truth,  and  all  that  makes  a  man. 

And  all  this  throve  before  I  wedded  thee, 
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Believing.  *  Lo  mine  helpmate,  one  to  feel 

My  purpose  and  rejoicing  in  my  joy.* 

Then  came  thy  shameful  sin  with  Lancelot; 

Then  came  the  sin  of  Tristram  and  Isolt; 

Then  others,  following  these  my  mightiest  knights. 

And  drawing  foul  ensample  from  fair  names. 

Sinned  also,  till  the  loathsome  opposite 

Of  all  my  heart  had  destined  did  obtain. 

And  all  through  theel  so  that  this  life  of  mine 

I  guard  as  God's  high  gift  from  scathe  and  wrong. 

Not  greatly  care  to  lose;  but  rather  think 

How  sad  it  were  for  Arthur,  sht>uid  he  live. 

To  sit  once  more  within  his  lonely  hall, 

And  miss  the  wonted  number  of  my  kuigiits. 

And  miss  to  hear  high  talk  of  noble  deeds 
As  in  the  golden  days  before  thy  sin. 

For  which  of  us.  who  might  be  left,  could  speak 

Of  the  pure  heart,  nor  seem  to  glance  at  thee? 

And  in  thy  bowers  of  Camelot  or  of  Usk 

Thy  shadow  still  would  glide  from  room  to  room. 

And  I  should  evermore  be  vext  with  thee 

In  haling  robe  or  vacant  ornament. 

Or  ghostly  footfall  echoing  on  the  stair. 

For  think  not,  though  thou  wonldst  not  love  thy  lord. 

Thy  lord  has  wholly  lost  his  love  for  thee. 

I  am  not  made  <3i  so  slight  elements. 

Yet  must  I  leave  thee,  woman,  to  thy  shame. 

I  hold  that  man  the  WOTSt  of  ])ublie  foes 

Who  either  tor  his  own  or  children's  sake. 

To  save  his  blood  from  scandal,  lets  the  wife 

Whom  he  knows  false,  abide  and  rule  the  house; 

For  being  through  his  cowardice  allowed 

Her  station,  taken  everywhere  for  pure. 

She  like  a  new  disease.  unknoi\Ti  to  men. 

Creeps,  no  precaution  ttsed,  among  the  crowd, 

Makes  wicked  lightnings  of  her  eyes,  and  saps 

The  fealty  of  our  friends,  and  stirs  the  pulse 

With  devil's  leaps,  and  poisons  half  the  young. 

Worst  of  the  worst  were  that  man  he  that  reigns! 

Better  the  Kiuij's  waste  hearth  and  aching  heart 

Than  thou  reseated  in  thy  place  of  light. 

The  mockery  of  my  people,  and  their  bane.'* 

?Tp  paused,  and  in  tiie  pause  she  erept  an  inch 
Nearer,  and  laid  her  hands  about  his  teet. 
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Far  off  a  solitary  trumpet  blew. 

Then  watting  by  the  doors  the  war-horse  neighed 

As  at  a  friend's  voice,  and  he  spake  again: — 

*  Yet  think  not  that  I  come  to  urge  thy  crimes; 
I  did  not  come  to  curse  thee»  Gninevere, — 

I,  whose  \  ast  pity  almost  makes  inc  tlie 

To  see  tlu-c.  iayii;;^^  there  thy  golden  head. 

My  pride  in  n;i;)pit  r  summers,  al  nn  feet. 

The  wrath  which  lorced  my  thoughts  on  that  fierce  law. 

The  doom  of  treason  and  the  flaming  death, 

(When  first  I  learnt  thee  hidden  here)  is  past. 

The  pang  which  while  1  weighed  thy  heart  with  one 

Too  wholly  true  to  dream  untruth  in  thcr. 

Made  my  tears  burn,  is  also  past  —  in  part. 

And  all  is  past,  the  sin  is  sinned,  and  I, 

Lol  I  forgive  thee,  as  Eternal  God 

Forgives:  do  thon  for  thine  own  sonl  the  rest. 

But  how  to  take  last  \  ave  of  all  I  loved? 

0  golden  hair,  witli  v.liirh  I  used  to  play, 
Not  knowing^I    C)  imperial-niulutil  form, 
^Vnd  beauty  such  as  ncv'cr  woman  wore. 
Until  it  came  a  kingdom's  curse  with  thee  — 

1  cannot  totich  thy  lips, —  they  are  not  mi  tie, 
But  Lancelot's:  na.y,  they  never  were  the  King's. 
I  eannot  take  thy  hand, —  that  too  is  fiesh. 

And  in  the  flesh  thou  bast  sinned;  and  mine  own  flesh. 

Here  looking  down  on  thine  polluted,  cries 

*  I  loathe  thee ;  *  yet  not  less.  O  Guinevere. — 

For  1  was  ever  \  ir.:in  save  for  thee, — 

My  love  thfivni^h  flesh  hath  wrought  into  my  life 

So  far,  that  my  doom  is.  I  love  thee  still. 

Let  nu  man  dream  but  that  I  love  thee  still. 

Perchance,  and  so  thou  purify  thy  soul. 

And  so  thou  lean  on  our  fair  father  Christ, 

Hereafter  in  that  world  where  all  are  pure 

We  two  may  meet  before  high  God,  and  thou 

Wilt  spring  to  me,  and  claim  me  thine,  and  know 

I  am  thine  husband — n^  a  smaller  soul. 

Not  Lancelot,  nor  another.    Leave  me  that, 

I  charge  thee,  my  last  hope.    Now  must  I  hence. 

Through  the  thick  night  I  hear  the  trumpet  blow: 

They  summon  me  their  King  to  lead  mine  hosts 

Far  down  to  that  great  battle  in  the  west. 

Where  I  must  strike  against  the  man  they  call 
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My  sister's  son  — no  kin      mire,  who  Icacn^^"* 

With  Lijrds  of  the  Whit-^  Horse,  hcathm.  ;ir<]  knights, 

Traiiurs  —  and  strike  iiim  dead,  and  meet  niyself 

Death,  or  I  know  not  what  mysterious  doom. 

And  thou  remaining  liere  wilt  learn  the  event: 

But  hither  shall  1  never  come  ajfain, 

Never  lie  by  thy  side;  see  thee  no  more  — 

Farewell!* 

And  while  she  gruvcled  at  his  feet. 
She  felt  the  King's  breath  wander  o'er  her  neck, 
And  in  the  darkness  oer  her  fallen  head 
Perceived  the  waving  o£  his  hands  that  blest. 

IN  THE  CHILDREN'S  HOSPITAL 
EMMIE 
I 

OUR  doctor  liad  called  in  another:  I  never  had  sci  n  him  before. 
But  he  sent  a  chill  to  my  heart  when  I  saw  him  come  in  at 
the  door. 

Fresh  from  the  surgery-schools  of  France  and  of  other  lands^ 
Harsh  red  hair,  big  voice,  big  chest,  big  merciless  hands  1 

Wonderful  cures  he  had  done,  oh  yes,  hut  they  said  too  of  him 
He  was  happier  using  the  knife  than  in  iryinir  to  save  the  limb: 
And  that  I  can  well  believe,  for  be  looked  so  coarse  and  so  red, 
I  conld  think  he  was  one  <t£  those  who  would  break  their  jests  on 
the  dead. 

And  mangle  the  living  dog  that  had  loved  him  and  fawned  at  his 

knee  — 

Drenched  with  the  hellish  oorali  —  that  ever  such  things  should  be! 

•  It 

Here  was  a  bov  -  T  am  sure  that  snmr  of  our  t  hi  Wircn  wduU:  die 
Bnt  for  the  voice  oi  Love,  and  the  smile,  and  the  comforting  eye  — 
iiere  was  a  boy  in  the  ward,  every  bone  seemed  out  of  its  place  — 
Caught  in  a  mill  and  crushed — it  was  ail-but  a  hopeless  case: 
And  he  handled  him  gently  enough:  but  his  voice  and  his  face  were 
not  kind. 

And  it  was  but  a  hopeless  case. — be  had  seen  it  and  made  up  his 

mind; 
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And  he  said  to  me  roughly,  *The  lad  will  need  little  more  of  yoar 
care.* 

"All  the  more  need."  I  told  him.  "to  seek  the  T.nrd  Jesus  in  prayer; 
They  are  all  his  children  here,  and  I  pray  for  them  all  as  my  own." 
But  he  turned  to  me,  <*Ay,  good  woman,  can  prayer  set  a  broken 
bone?* 

Then  he  mattered  half  to  himself,  bat  I  know  that  I  heard  him  say, 
*Atl  very  well— bat  the  good  Lord  Jesos  has  had  his  day.* 

Ill 

Had  ?  has  it  come  ?    It  has  only  dawned.    It  will  come  by-and-by. 
Oh,  how  could  I  serve  in  the  wards  if  the  hope  of  the  world  were 
a  lie? 

How  could  I  bear  with  the  sights  and  the  loathscnne  smeUs  of  disease 
Bat  that  He  said,   Ye  do  it  to  me,  when  ye  do  it  to  these*  ? 

IV 

So  he  went.  And  we  past  to  this  ward  where  the  yoanger  children 

are  laid: 

Here  is  the  cot  of  our  orphan,  imr  darlinfj,  our  meek  little  maid; 
Empty  you  see  just  now  I    We  have  lost  her  who  loved  her  so  much — » 
Patient  of  pain  though  as  quick  as  a  sensitive  plant  to  the  tooch ; 
Hers  was  the  prettiest  prattle, — it  often  moved  me  to  tears; 
Hers  was  the  gratefulest  heart  I  have  fonnd  in  a  child  of  her  years — 
Nay.  you  rememHer  ot'.r  Emmie:  you  used  to  send  her  the  flowers : 
How  she  would  smile  at  'em,  play  with  cm,  talk  to  em  hours  after 
hours ! 

They  that  can  wander  at  will  where  the  works  of  the  Lord  are  re- 
vealed 

Little  guess  what  joy  can  be  got  from  a  cowslip  out  of  the  field: 
Flowers  to  these  *  spirits  in  prison'*  are  all  they  can  know  of  the 
spring; 

They  freshen  and  sweeten  the  wards  like  the  waft  of  an  angeVs 
wing; 

And  she  lay  with  a  flower  in  one  hartd  and  her  thin  hands  crost  on 

her  breast. — 

Wan,  but  as  pretty  as  heart  can  desire,  — atid  w^.'  tiioiiv^ht  lu  r  at  rest. 
Quietly  sleeping;  so  quiet,  our  doctor  said,  "Poor  little  dear! 
Nurse,  I  must  do  it  to>morrow:  shell  never  live  through  it,  I  fear.* 

V 

I  walked  with  oar  kindly  old  doctor  as  far  as  the  head  of  the  stair. 
Then  I  returned  to  the  ward:  the  child  didn't  see  I  was  there. 
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VI 

Never  nnce  I  was  imrBe,  had  I  been  so  grieved  and  so  vextl 

Emmie  had  heard  him.    Softly  she  called  from  her  cot  to  the  next: 
lie  says  I  shall  never  live  through  it  —  O  Annie,  what  shall  I  do?* 
Annie  considered.    *If  I,**  said  the  wise  little  Annie,  "was  you, 
I  should  cry  to  the  dear  Lord  Jesus  to  help  me;  for,  Emmie,  you  see. 
It's  all  in  the  picture  there:  < Little  children  should  come  to  me." 
(Meaning  the  print  that  3^  gave  us, — I  find  that  it  always  can  please 
Our  children, —  the  dear  Lord  Jesus  with  children  about  his  knees.) 
"Yes,  and  I  will."  said  Emmie;  "but  then  if  I  call  to  the  Lord, 
How  should  he  know  that  it's  me?  such  a  lot  of  beds  in  the  ward!* 
That  was  a  pozsle  for  Annie.   Again  she  considered  and  said: — 
"Emmie,  yon  pat  out  yonr  arms,  and  yon  leave  'em  outside  on  the 
bed—  ' 

The  Lord  has  so  much  to  see  to!  but,  Kniiiiie,  you  IlII  it  him  plain. 
It's  the  little  girl  with  her  arms  lying  out  on  the  counterpane.* 

VII 

I  liad  sat  three  niijhts  by  the  cliild  —  I  could  uut  watch  her  for  four; 
My  brain  bad  begun  tu  reel  —  1  felt  I  could  do  it  no  more. 
That  was  my  sleeping-night,  but  I  thought  that  it  never  would  pass. 
There  was  a  thunderclap  once,  and  a  clatter  of  hail  on  the  glass, 
And  there  was  a  phantom  cry  that  I  heard  as  I  tost  about. 
The  motherless  bleat  of  a  lamb  in  the  storm  and  the  darkness  with- 
out: 

My  sleep  was  broken  besides  with  dreams  ol  the  dreadful  knife. 
And  fears  for  onr  delicate  Emmie,  who  scarce  would  escape  with  her 
life: 

Then  in  the  gray  of  the  morning  it  seemed  She  stood  by  me  and 

smiled. 

And  the  doctor  came  at  his  hour,  and  we  went  to  see  to  the  child. 

vm 

He  had  brought  his  ghastly  tools;  we  believed  her  asleep  again  — 
Her  dear,  long,  lean,  little  arms  lying  out  on  the  counterpane; 
Say  that  His  day  is  donel  Ah,  why  should  we  care  what  they  say? 
The  Lord  of  the  children  had  heard  her,  and  Emmie  had  past  away. 
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THE  THROSTLE 

'^UMMK.R  is  coming,  summer  is  coming;. 
^      I  know  it,  I  know  iU  1  know  it. 

lAght  again,  leaf  again,  life  agun,  love  again.* 
Yea,  my  wild  little  Poet 

Sing  thu  new  year  in  under  thu  blut. 

Last  year  yon  «ang  it  as  gladly. 
■New,  new,  new.  new  I     Is  it  then  jo  new 

That  you  shonld  carol  so  madly? 

*Love  again,  song  again,  nest  again,  young  again,* 

Never  a  prophet  SO  crazy  1 
And  hardly  a  daisy  as  yet.  little  friend. 
See,  there  is  hardly  a  daisy. 

"Here  aj^atn.  here.  here,  here,  happy  year!* 

C)h,  warble  unchidden.  unbidden! 
Summer  is  coming-,  is  coming,  my  dear, 

And  all  the  winters  are  hidden. 


THE  OAK 

LIVE  ttiy  Life, 
^      Young  and  old. 
Like  yon  oak. 
Bright  in  spring, 
Living  gold; 

Sumtn'.'r--itti 

Ttien;  and  then 
Autumn^hanged, 
Soberer-htted 

Gold  again. 

All  bis  leaves 
Fallen  at  length. 

Look,  he  stands. 
Trunk  and  bough. 
Maked  strength. 
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CROSSINa  THE  BAR 

SUNSET  and  evening  star. 
And  one  cleat  call  for  me! 

And  may  there  be  no  moaning  of  the  bar. 
When  I  put  out  to  sea, 

But  such  a  tide  as  moving  seems  asleep, 

Too  ftill  for  sound  and  foam. 
When  that  which  drew  frmn  nut  t!ie  boundless  deep 
Turns  again  home. 

Twilight  and  evening  bell. 

And  after  that  the  dark ! 
And  may  tncre  bo  no  SLuhiess  of  larewell, 
When  i  embark; 

Por  though  from  out  our  bourne  of  Time  and  Place 
The  Hood  may  bear  me  far, 
I  hope  to  sec  my  Pilot  face  to  face 
When  I  have  crost  the  bar. 
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(1 808- 1 879) 

HE  poetic  gift  in  the  Tennyson  family  was  not  confined  to  the 
laureate,  although  his  accomplishment  and  fame  overshadow 
his  brothers.  But  both  Frederick  and  Charles  Tennyson 
were  verse-writers  of  no  mean  power;  and  of  Charles  —  who  in  1835 
assumed  the  name  of  Turner  upon  inheriting  the  estate  of  a  great- 
uncle —  it  may  be  said  that  he  was  one  of  the  most  attractive  and 
genuine  of  the  minor  Victorian  lyric  singers.  His  sonnets  have  a 
delicacy  of  art,  a  loveliness  of  expression,  and  a  depth  of  feeling, 

which  g^ve  them  distinction  and  charm. 
They  are  quiet,  reflective,  unobtrusive;  but 
their  attraction  is  strong  and  lasting.  This 
poet's  range  was  not  wide,  but  his  note  was 
very  true  and  sweet. 

Charles  Tennyson  Turner  was  the  son 
of  the  Rev.  George  Clayton  Tennyson,  rec- 
tor of  Somersby  and  Enderby  in  Lincoln- 
shire, and  was  bom  in  the  former  village 
on  July  4th,  1808;  being  a  year  the  cider  of 
Alfred.  Charles  was  educated  at  Louth 
Grammar  School,  and  with  Alfred  at  Trin- 
ity College,  Cambridge,  where  he  got  his 
Tennyson  Turner       degree  in  1832.    As  a  Trinity  student  he 

did  fine  work  in  the  classics,  and  won  the 
Bell  Scholarship.  In  1835  he  was  appointed  Vicar  of  Grasby,  and 
spent  most  of  his  life  in  the  faithful  discharge  of  the  duties  of  a 
country  parish,  much  beloved  by  his  people.  He  married  in  1836 
Louisa  Sellwood,  the  younger  sister  of  Lady  Tennyson. 

Charles's  initial  appearance  as  a  poet  was  with  Alfred  in  the 
anonymous  volume,  now  so  much  coveted,  *  Poems  by  Two  Brothers  * ; 
which  was  published  in  1827,  and  drew  the  attention  of  the  public 
to  a  new  talent  in  English  verse.  Charles's  share  in  the  volume 
was  but  modest.  His  independent  publication  began  three  years 
later  with  the  *  Sonnets  and  Fugitive  Pieces*;  and  further  volumes 
were  *  Sonnets*  (1864),  'Small  Tableaux'  (1868),  'Sonnets,  Lyrics,  and 
Translations*  (1873).  <  Collected  Sonnets,  Old  and  New'  (1880),— the 
last  a  posthumous  publication.  The  poet's  death  occurred  at  Chelten- 
ham. April  25th,  1879. 
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The  ethical  is  strongly  marked  in  Charles  Tennyson  Turner's 
verse.  His  interest  in  spiritual  themes  rarely  ^avc  his  poems  the 
didactic  flavor  t<>u  commonly  found  in  reliKimis  poetry.  This  was 
because  he  was  naturally  an  artist;  and  alsu  because  he  was  full  of 
feeling,  ricbly  hnman.  He  chose  lor  the  most  part  simple  homely 
themes  suggested  by  his  environment,  and  illuminated  fbem  with 
tender  imagination.  As  to  poetic  forms,  the  sonnet,  ♦'poising  one 
bright  thoui^ht,*  was  with  him  the  favorite  mold  into  which  to  ponr 
his  thought  and  emotion.  Its  lyric  requirements  and  demands  suited 
his  gift,  and  be  gained  mastery  in  it.  Few  sonneteers  excel  him 
for  sentiment  choicely  and  musically  expressed.  In  such  poems 
as  'Letty's  Globe*  and  <The  Mummy,>  he  touches  the  heart  and 
ddightB  the  sense  of  beauty.  The  form^  poem  awoke  the  enthusi> 
asm  of  Swinburne,  who  declared  it  to  be  unsurpassed  among  English 
child  poems.  At  times  too  he  was  stimulated  by  a  motif  like  that 
in  'The  Lion's  Skeleton*  into  a  noble  largeness  of  conception  and 
utterance.  Charles  Tennyson  Turner's  sweet,  pure  pastoral  melody 
must  long  afford  pleasure  and  find  appreciation. 


THE  LION'S  SKi.LEiON 

HOW  ItJiig,  O  lion,  hast  thou  fleshlcss  lain  } 
What  rapt  thy  fit-rce  and  thirsty  eyes  away? 
First  came  the  vulture;  worms,  heat,  wind,  and  rain 
Bnsued,  and  ardors  of  the  tropic  day. 
I  know  not — if  they  spared  it  thee  ~  bow  long 
The  canker  sate  within  thy  monstrous  mane. 
Till  it  fell  piecemeal,  and  bestrewed  the  plain. 
Or.  shredded  by  the  stoniiins;  sands,  was  flung 
Again  to  earth :  but  now  thine  ample-  front. 

Whereon  the  great  ftt>wns  gathered,  is  laid  bare; 
The  thunders  of  thy  throat,  which  erst  were  wont 

To  scare  the  desert,  are  no  longer  there: 
Thy  claws  remain;  but  worms,  wind,  rain,  and  heat 
Have  sifted  out  the  substance  of  thy  feet. 


THE  tATTlCE  AT  SUNRISE 

As  ON  my  bed  at  dawn  I  mused  and  prayed, 
^  I  saw  my  lattice  pranked  upon  the  wall. 

The  flaunting  leaves  and  flitting  birds  withal, — 
A  sunny  phantom  interlaced  with  shade: 
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*  Thanks  be  to  Heaven,*  in  happy  mood  I  said. 

*  What  sweeter  aid  my  matins  could  befatl 
Than  the  fair  glory  from  the  East  hath  made  ? 

What  holy  sleii;!it^  hath  God.  the  Lord  of  all. 
To  bid  us  feel  and  see!    We  are  not  free 

To  say  we  see  not.  for  the  glory  comes 
Nightly  and  daily,  like  the  flowing  sea; 

His  lustre  pierceth  through  the  midnight  glooms. 
And,  at  prime  hour,  behold!  he  follows  me 

With  golden  shadows  to  my  secret  rooms.* 

THE  ROOKERY 

METHOUCHT.  as  I  beheld  the  rookery  pass 
Homeward  at  dusk  upon  the  rising  wind, 

How  every  heart  in  that  elose-flying-  mass 
Was  well  befricmlirtl  by  the  Almighty  mind: 
He  marks  each  sable  win;<  that  <oars  or  drops. 
He  sees  them  forth  at  morning  to  their  fare. 
He  sets  them  floatii^  on  his  evening  air, 
He  sends  them  home  to  rest  on  the  tree>tops. 
And  when  through  umbered  leaves  the  nightowinds  pour. 

With  Insty  impt'Jse  rocking  all  the  grove. 
The  stress  is  iiuasured  by  an  eye  of  love: 

No  root  is  burst,  though  all  the  branches  roar; 

And  in  the  morning,  cfaeerly  as  before. 

The  dark  clan  talks,  the  social  instincts  move. 


ORION 

H>w  oft  I've  watched  thee  from  the  garden  croft. 
In  silence,  when  the  busy  day  was  done. 
Shining  with  wondrous  brilliancy  aloft. 

And  flickering  like  a  casement  'gainst  the  sun! 
I've  seen  thee  soar  from  ont  some  snowy  cloud. 

Which  held  the  frosen  breath  of  Umd  and  sea, 
Yet  broke  and  severed  as  the  wind  grew  loud  — 

But  earth-bound  winds  cotild  tint  dismember  thee. 
Nor  shake  thy  frame  of  jewels:  i  have  guessed 
At  thy  strange  shape  and  ftmction.  haply  felt 
The  charm  of  that  old  myth  about  thy  belt 
And  sword :  but  most,  my  spirit  was  possessed 
By  His  i;rcai  Presence,  who  is  never  far 
From  his  light-bearers,  whether  man  or  star. 
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LETTVS  GLOBE 

WHEN  Letty  had  scarce  paaaed  her  third  glad  year, 
And  her  young,  artless  words  began  to  flow. 
One  day  we  gave  the  child  a  colored  sphere 

Of  the  wide  earth,  that  she  might  mark  and  know. 
By  tint  and  outline,  all  its  sea  and  land. 

She  patted  all  the  world;  old  empires  peeped 
Between  her  baby  fingers;  bcr  soft  hand 

Was  welcome  at  all  fiunticrs.    How  she  leaped, 
And  laughed,  and  prattled  in  her  world-wide  bliss! 
But  when  we  turned  her  sweet  unlearned  eye 
On  our  own  isle,  she  raised  a  joyous  cry: 
*Oh  yest  I  see  it;  Letty 's  home  is  there!* 
And  while  she  hid  all  England  with  a  ki^s. 

Bright  over  Europe  fell  her  golden  hair! 


HER  FIRST-BORN 

IT  WAS  her  first  sweet  child,  her  heart's  deliglii, 
And  thotigh  we  all  foresaw  his  early  doom. 
We  kept  the  fearful  secret  out  of  «ght: 

We  saw  the  canker,  but  she  kissed  the  bloom. 
And  yet  it  might  not  be :  we  could  not  brook 
To  vex  her  happy  heart  with  vague  alarms, 
To  blanch  with  fear  her  fond  intrepid  look. 

Or  send  a  thrill  through  those  encircling  ams. 
She  smiled  upon  him,  waking  or  at  rest ; 

She  could  v.<>\  dream  her  little  child  would  die; 
She  tossed  in  in  fondly  with  an  upward  eye: 
She  seemed  as  buoyant  as  a  summer  spray 
That  dances  with  a  blossom  on  its  breast. 

Nor  knows  how  soon  it  will  be  borne  away. 


OUR  M AKV  AND  THE  CHILD  MUMMY 

WHFN  the  four  quarters  of  the  ccIoIk-  shnV.  ri»;e, — 
Men,  women,  children,  at  the  judgment-time, — 
Perchance  this  Mcmphian  girl,  dead  ere  her  prime. 
Shall  drop  her  mask,  and  with  dark,  new-born  eyes 

XXV— 916 
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Salute  our  English  Mary,  loved  and  lost: 

The  Father  knows  her  little  scroll  of  prayer. 

And  life  as  pure  as  his  Egyptian  air;  — 
For  though  she  knew  not  Jesns.  nor  the  cost 
At  which  he  won  the  world,  she  learned  to  pray; 

And  though  our  own  sweet  babe  on  Christ's  good  name 
Spent  her  last  breath,  premmiifihed  and  advised 
Of  him,  and  in  his  gloriuais  c  hurch  baptized, — 
She  will  not  spurn  this  ulu-world  child  away, 

Nor  put  her  poor  embalm^  heart  to  shame. 


THE  BUOY-BELL 

How  like  the  leper,  with  his  own  sad  cry 
Enforcintr  its  own  solitude,  it  tolls' 
That  lonely  bell  set  in  the  rushing  shoals. 
To  warn  us  from  the  place  of  jeopardy! 
O  friend  of  man!  sore  vexed  by  Ocean's  power. 
The  hanging  tide*  wash  o'er  thee  day  by  day; 

Thy  trembling  month  is  filled  with  l)itter  spray: 
Yet  still  thou  rinijrcst  on  fiom  hour  to  hour. 
High  is  thy  luissiun,  though  thy  lot  is  wild: 
To  be  in  danger's  realm  a  gua»Han  sound; 

In  seamen's  dreams  a  pleasant  part  to  bear. 
And  earn  their  blessing  as  the  year  goes  round; 
And  strike  the  keynote  of  each  fjrrateful  prayer 
Breathed  in  their  distant  homes  by  wife  or  child. 
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TERENCE 

(B.C.  185?-!  59?) 
BY  THOMAS  BOND  LINDSAY 

HE  Comedy  of  Manners,  to  which  the  work  of  Terence 
belongs,  represents  in  general  the  contemporary  life  of  the 
people  in  its  superficial  aspect;  the  state  of  society  which 
it  depicts  changes  rapidly,  and  the  comedy  itself  often  loses  interest 
except  to  the  student  of  past  forms  of  social  development.  The  Eng- 
lish comedies  of  this  class  that  have  retained  popular  favor,  owe  their 
continued  existence  rather  to  the  power  of  the  presentation  than  to 
their  subject-matter.  Where,  however,  the 
life  of  a  particular  community  has  evidently 
and  forcibly  affected  the  succeeding  history 
of  the  world,  the  case  is  different:  the  life 
of  such  a  people  at  such  a  time  becomes  of 
cosmopolitan  importance.  In  estimating, 
then,  the  permanent  value  of  the  comedies 
of  Terence,  we  must  consider  both  the  sub- 
ject of  his  work  and  the  quality  of  the 
workman.  No  amount  of  artistic  subtlety 
can  produce  an  enduring  monument  from 
perishable  material;  a  marble  statue  is  not 
formed  from  clay,  nor  are  noble  thoughts 
evolved  from  trivial  platitudes.  On  the  Terence 
other  hand,  the  barren-minded  or  unskillful 

fashioner  may  make  the  marble  valueless  as  clay  itself,  and  sink 
men's  highest  aspirations  to  the  level  of  the  street-boy's  slang.  The 
influence  of  Greek  life  and  thought  upon  modern  Europe  is  as  remark- 
able as  it  is  undisputed.  The  power  of  Terence  to  represent  this 
life,  as  it  was  in  the  third  century  before  Christ,  will  appear  as  we 
proceed.  Suffice  it  for  the  present  to  suggest  that  his  treatment  of 
it  was  cosmopolitan,  natural,  and  formally  almost  perfect.  It  was 
cosmopolitan,  because  as  an  African  slave,  writing  at  Rome  and  in 
the  Roman  speech,  of  the  life  of  the  Greeks,  he  had  that  perspective 
which  in  some  form  or  other  —  local,  chronological,  or  tempera- 
mental—  is  essential  to  clear  vision  and  to  the  appreciation  of  rel- 
ative values.    It  was  natural,  because  he  had  the  facts  all  before  him 
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in  the  works  of  the  Greek  writers  whom  he  followed,  because  he 
was  youngr,  and  because  he  was  an  artist.  -It  was  formally  almost 

perfect,  because  he  used  with  an  artist's  power  a  speech  form  that 
had  put  rifF  the  rniditics  nf  his  liternry  prfdecessors.  and  h.id  become 
the  most  nearly  perfect  medium  for  the  expression  of  thought  that 
the  world  has  ever  known. 

Roman  comedy,  as  it  has  come  down  to  us,  is  almost  entirely 
founded  on  Greek  models.  Of  the  indigenous  Latin  comedy  which 
preceded  the  translation  made  by  Nicvius  (who  died  204  B.C.)  from 
the  Greek,  we  know  very  little.  The  conflicts  of  rustic  raillery  at 
the  vintage  season,  and  at  other  festivals,  gave  rise  to  the  Kescen- 
ninc  verses,  which  were  probably  modified  by  Etruscan  influence  and 
developed  into  the  ^Saturse,* — dramatic  medleys  with  some  musical 
accompaniment,  upon  which  the  later  literary  ^Saturee*  of  Lucilius, 
and  his  successors  Horace.  Persius.  and  Juvenal,  were  based. 

Among  the  Oscans  in  s<:)Uthem  Italy  there  arose  a  form  of  comedy 
called  the  '  Fabula  Atellana.*  This  seems  to  have  contained  a  large 
pantomimic  element,  and  produced  the  stock  characters  of  Hacco  the 
stopid,  Bucco  the  glutton.  Pappus  the  vain  old  man,  and  Dosenntts 
the  wily  rascal.  The  Romans  jKissessed — in  common  with  all  Ital- 
ians, both  ancient  and  modern  —  a  keen  sense  of  the  ridic  iilovis.  a  tal- 
ent for  repartee,  a  ^^^ift  of  improvisation,  and  an  art  nnniicry,  that 
might  well  have  formed  a  really  national  comedy  from  these  rude 
beginnings,  had  they  not  come  into  competition  with  the  finer  forms 
of  Greek  dramatic  art.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  however,  the  influence 
of  this  national  drama  upon  the  literature  of  Rome  was  insignificant; 
and  so  far  as  extant  writings  are  concerned,  Roman  comedy  me.-tns 
the  works  of  Plautus  and  Terence.  Both  these  men  found  their  mod- 
els in  the  new  Attic  comedy, — a  form  that  difiEered  essentially  from 
the  Attic  comedy  of  Aristophanes:  the  latter  was  distinctly  political 
in  tone,  and  was  marked  externally  by  the  presence  of  the  chorus; 
while  its  successor,  represented  by  Menander.  dealt  ahnoNt  v.tthout 
exception  with  the  relations  of  private  life,  corresponded  very  closely 
with  the  society  comedy  of  modern  times,  and  had  eliminated  the 
choms  altogether. 

The  picture  of  Greek  life  furnished  by  Menander  and  the  other 
comedy^writers  of  his  time  assumed  two  quite  different  forms  as 
it  was  represented  on  the  Roman  stage, —  in  the  earlier  period  by 
Plautus,  in  the  later  period  b\'  Terence.  The  times  thcm.se ives 
had  changed.  When  Plautus  wrote,  the  Roman  people  was  practi- 
cally homogeneous:  filled  with  a  national,  almost  provincial  spirit, 
contemptuons  of  foreigners  and  foreign  ways,  uncritical,  careless  of 
literary  form,  ready  to  be  easily  amuserl,  looking  to  the  statue  for 
strong  points  and  palpable  hits  rather  than  for  fine  discriminating 
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character  studies  and  subtle  pticfc^ostions  of  humorous  sitnations.  The 
audiences  of  Plautus  were  iiune  ready  to  laugh  than  to  smile,  more 
affected  by  wit  than  by  humor.  The  temporary  theatre  was  the 
gaihering-plaoe  of  the  whole  oommianity.— restless,  impatient,  eager 
to  see  something  done  rather  than  tu  hear  something  said;  to  be 
amused  rather  than  to  he  instructed.  The  years  that  intervened 
before  the  production  of  the  tirst  of  Terence's  plays  broug-ht  many 
important  changes.  The  earlier  rude  brutality  of  strength  had  bceu 
modified  to  a  calmer  consciousness  of  power;  the  stem  stoicism  of 
the  elder  Cato  had  been  softened  by  the  finer  elements  of  the  Epicu- 
rean system ;  and  more  than  all,  the  influence  of  Greek  art  and  Greek 
rtiltiire  had  begun  to  permeate  the  nation,  and  to  form  an  ednrated 
literary  class,  distinct  from  the  body  of  the  people.  In  the  former 
generation  there  had  been  men  who  recognized  the  value  of  the 
Greek  spirit:  such  men  as  Sdpio  the  Elder,  and  Fulvius  Nobilior, 
both  friends  ol  the  poet  Ennius.  But  the  men  of  the  yotmger  gen> 
eration  had  made  this  Greek  culture  their  own;  had  not  only  recQg« 
sized  its  value  bnt  actually  assimilated  it. 

Terence  came  into  intimate  contact  with  the  leading  men  of  this 
moTement,  the  so-called  Seipionic  circle:  Sdpio  .AmilUmus,  Leltas» 
and  Furias  Philo  received  him  into  such  cordial  intimacy  that  he 
was  even  suspected  and  accused  of  giving  out.  as  ai->  .\vn,  works  that 
were  in  reality  the  product  of  their  minds.  Th:s  charge  has  never 
been  ruluted.  In  fart,  Terence  refers  to  it  in  the  prologfuc  to  the 
*Adelphi,'  in  such  a  way  as  to  make  it  highly  probable  that  he  rather 
admitted  than  disdaimed  the  aid  with  which  his  enemies  reproached 
him. 

Thus,  while  the  earlier  writers,  including  the  dramatists,  had  ap- 
pealed to  the  gfcneral  public,  Terence  and  his  successors  looked  to 
the  literary  class  for  approbation  and  encouragement.  The  earlier 
men  had  written,  the  later  cultivated  literature,  tmtil  we  find  even 
Horace  openly  proclaiming  his  indifference  to  the  judgment  of  the 
uncritical  many. 

In  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  life  of  Tt-Vrncc  —  written  by  Sueto- 
nius during  the  early  part  of  the  second  century  A.  D  -  -  is  extant, 
there  is  doubt  as  to  many  of  the  facts  concerning  his  career.  He 
was  probably  bom  in  185  B.  C,  and  came  to  Rome  from  Carthage 
when  very  young.  He  was  a  slave  in  the  family  of  Terentins  Luca' 
nus,  from  whom  his  name  is  derived.  He  was  educated  with  great 
care,  and  came  early  into  c<mtact  with  the  young  men  of  the  best 
Roman  families,  with  whom  he  kept  up  an  intimate  friendship  until 
his  death.  The  fact  that  such  a  friendship  could  esdst  between  an 
emancipated  slave  and  men  of  the  old  Roman  nobility  causes  less 
surprise  when  we  remember  that  the  slaves  in  Rome  were  frequently 
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inen  of  excellent  education ;  and  that  the  fortune  of  war  might  easily 
bring  a  man  of  noble  birth  and  high  rank  into  that  position.  There 
is  indeed  no  parallel  between  the  slavery  of  ancient  times  and  that 
which  existed,  for  instance,  in  America  until  so  recently. 

Terence's  first  play— the  ^Andria* — was  brought  out  in  i66 
There  is  a  story  that  he  carried  the  MS  t  >  Cajcilius,  who  was  the 
recognized  successor  of  Plautus,  and  the  arbiter  of  dramatic  success 
at  this  time:  nrtA  that  the  great  man  bade  the  youth  in  his  shabby 
clothes  sit  down  upon  a  stool  at  the  foot  of  his  couch,  and  read  to 
him  while  he  ccmtinued  the  diniier  which  the  coming  of  Terence  had 
interrupted.  After  listening  to  a  few  lines  from  the  opening  scene, 
which  Cicero  often  referred  to  as  a  model  of  IMtrrative  style.  Cfeciliits 
indicated  his  admiration  by  placing  the  young  poet  beside  him  at  the 
table.  The  other  five  comedies  of  Terence  were  put  upon  the  stacfe 
during  the  next  five  years;  and  soon  after  the  production  of  the 
'Adelphi*  in  i€o  B.  C,  Terence  set  sail  for  Greece,  whence  he  never 
returned.  He  died  in  the  following  year,  but  the  drcnmstattces  of 
his  death  arc  variously  related.  Tt  was  suid  \hnt  he  was  rct:irning 
with  a  large  nuniber  of  MSS.  when  tlic  ship  th.-it  carried  hiin  was 
wrecked.  It  seems  to  have  been  more  commonly  believed,  however, 
that  grief  at  the  loss  of  these  MSS..  which  he  had  sent  home  before 
him.  caused  his  death.  Snetonitis  states  that  he  was  of  medium  stat^ 
nre.  slender  figure,  and  dark  complexion. 

The  *Andria,*  which  was  the  earliest  of  Terence's  works,  is  so 
called  from  the  fact  that  the  heroine,  Glycerium,  came  to  Athens 
from  the  island  of  Andros,  where  she  had  been  shipwrecked  with  her 
ancle  Phania.  to  whom  she  had  been' intrusted  by  her  father  ChremeSi 
an  Athenian,  on  the  occasion  of  his  journey  into  Asia.  Upon  the 
death  of  her  uncle,  >1u-  is  adopted  by  an  Aiulrian.  ar.d  brought  up 
with  his  own  daughter  Cl-.rvsis.  When  this  man  dies,  the  two  girls 
come  to  Athens;  and  Pauiphilus,  whose  rather  Sirao  has  arranged  his 
marriage  with  a  yotmger  daughter  of  this  same  Chremes,  falls  madly 
in  love  with  Gtycerium.  Davus,  the  slave,  is  eager  to  help  Pamphi- 
lus,  but  anxious  to  avoid  the  anger  of  Simo.  Finally  by  a  stratagem 
he  briiii;--  it  about  that  Chremcs  refuses  to  consent  to  the  marriage 
of  the  ytmnger  daughter  with  Pamphilus.  A  cousin  from  Andros 
appears  on  the  scene,  and  makes  the  astonishing  but  satisfactory 
revelation  that  the  supposed  Glycerium  is  really  the  long-lost  elder 
daughter  of  Chremes  himself.  Thus  all  objections  to  the  marriage 
are  removed.  As  ii^tial  in  the  plays  of  Terence,  there  if?  art  under- 
plot. Here  Churinus  is  as  desperately  in  love  with  a  younger  daugh- 
ter of  Chremes  as  is  Pamphilus  with  her  sister.  In  the  progress 
of  the  play,  Pamphilus  is  obliged  to  seem  to  consent  to  carry  out 
his  father's  wishes,  which  interferes  decidedly  with  the  happiness  of 
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Charinus.    The  lesolation  of  one  plot  is  of  course  tlie  disentangling 

of  the  other. 

The  *Andria*  is  the  most  interesting  and  the  least  amusing  of 
the  comedies  of  Terence.  It  has  more  pathetic  situations  and  less  of 
the  real  comedy  element  than  any  of  the  others.  It  is  indeed  rather 
what  the  French  call  a  "  comedie  larmoyantc.'*  This  play  was  trans- 
lated into  English  during  the  reign  of  Edward  VI.,  and  has  been 
imitated  by  Baron  in  his  'Andrienne.*  It  furnished  too  some  of  the 
scenes  in  Moore's  'Fowidling.'  The  best  imitation  however  is  Steele's 
<  Conscious  Lovers.*  The  plot  of  the  latter  play  is  an  improyement 
on  that  of  Terence,  bnt  the  characters  are  leas  carefully  drawn. 

The  ^Hecyra*  (The  Stepmother),  was  brought  out  in  165  6.  C. :  but 
as  it  came  into  competition  with  a  rope-dancing  entertainment,  it 
was  unsuccessful  and  was  withdrawn,  to  be  reproduced  in  160.  It  has 
the  fatal  fault  of  dullness,  and  has  never  found  an  adapter.  The 
prol<^e  is  interesting  for  the  information  it  contains  on  the  subject 
of  the  management  of  the  Roman  theatre. 

The  *Hautontinionimenos*  (The  Self-Tormentor)  contains  a  highly 
original  character  in  the  person  of  Menedemus  the  father,  whose 
severity  to  his  son  causes  him  such  deep  distress  that  the  anxiety  and 
sympathy  of  his  neighbor  Cbremes  are  aroused.  He  goes  to  Mene- 
demus,  and  protests  that  he  is  killing  himself  by  his  self-imposed 
laborious  penance.  Menedemus's  repulse  of  his  neigliV)  r*s  kind  offices, 
and  inquiry  as  to  why  he  shv>n1d  concern  himself  so  deeply  about 
other  men's  affairs,  is  the  occasion  for  the  famous  line  — 

am  a  man:  all  that  concerns  my  fellow-men  is  my  ooooem.* — 

a  line  at  which  the  whole  bouse  rose  and  shouted  its  applanse.  It 

was  indeed  a  summary,  an  epigrammatic  statement,  of  the  new  doc- 
trine of  a  broader  interest:  *'To  be  a  Roman  citizen  is  much;  to  be  a 
man  is  more.**  It  marked  the  transition  from  a  narrow  provincial 
view  of  the  world  to  that  which  recognized  the  brotherhood  of  men. 
We  may  well  imagine  that  at  this  time,  when  the  new  party  in 
politics,  as  well  as  in  literature,  was  struggling  for  development  as 
opposed  to  repression, —  was  claiming  that  Rome  could  be  truly  great 
only  as  she  absorbed  and  assimilated  the  best  that  all  the  world 
could  offer  her, — such  an  expression  would  catch  the  enthusiastic 
spirit  of  a  Roman  audience.  The  play,  like  the  'Andria,'  has  little 
comic  force;  but  as  the  Spectator  observes,  while  there  is  not  in  the 
whole  drama  one  passage  that  could  raise  a  laugh,  it  is  from  begin- 
ning: to  end  ihv  most  perfect  picture  of  human  life  that  ever  was 
exhibited.    It  has  been  imitated  in  Chapman's  comedy  *A11  Fools.* 

The  *Eimuchus*  was  brought  out  in  161  B.C.  On  the  Roman 
Stage  it  was  by  far  the  most  popular  of  all  Terence's  plays.  It  haft 
a  vivacity,  a  oontinned  interest,  a  grouping  of  lively  characters,  that 
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almost  redeems  its  author  from  Caesar's  reproach  of  lacV  of  *<cfttnir 
power.*  The  parasite  Gnatho  is  a  new  type;  less  like  the  broadly 
flattering  parasites  of  Plautus.  more  like  the  delicate  and  art£al  flat^ 
terers  of  Juvenal  ur  of  Shakespeare.  Tlie  braggart  captain  too, 
Thraso,  is  free  from  the  incredible  extravagances  of  Plautus's  Miles 
(iloriosus.  and  yet  ridiculous  enough  in  bis  boastfulncss  to  fill  his 
role  of  laughing-stock.  A  new  trait  is  his  desire  to  pose  as  a  wit, 
and  his  tendency  to  repeat  old  stories. 

The  <£unuchtts*  has  been  imitated  by  Arettne  in  *La  Talanta,* 
by  La  Fontaine  in  <L*E«nuque,»  by  Bruy^  in  *Le  Huet,^  and  by 

Sir  Charles  Sedley  in  *  Hcllaniira.* 

The  'Phormio'  appeared  in  the  same  year  with  the  'Eunuchus.* 
and  takes  its  name  from  that  of  the  parasite;  who,  however,  is 
neither  an  imitation  of  the  parasites  of  Plantns,  nor  a  repetition  of 
the  new  type  shown  in  the  Gnatho  of  the  *Ennnchtis.>  He  is  a  well- 
meaninjf,  sympathetic,  but  somewhat  impecunious  gentleman,  who  is 
anxious  to  arrange  things  tfv  the  general  satisfaction  as  well  as  to 
his  own.  There  is  a  quiet  humor  in  the  scene  between  r)emipho, 
the  anxious  father,  and  the  gentlemen  whom  he  has  called  in  to 
advise  him»  that  is  characteristic  of  Terence.  Demipho  turns  to  the 
first  of  the  visitors,  Ilegio,  and  says,  «You  see  how  things  stand: 
what  am  I  to  do?  Tell  me.  Hdjio;"  and  Hegio  replies,  "What!  1? 
1  think  you  will  do  well  to  consult  Cratinus. "  So  Demipho  turns  to 
the  second  friend:  "Tell  me,  Cratiuus.**  —  "Who,  I?**  — "Yes,  you."* 
—  "Well,  I  think  you  should  do  that  whicih  is  best  for  yourself.  It 
seems  to  me  like  this:  it  is  only  fair  and  right  that  what  this  boy  of 
yours  did  in  your  absence  should  be  considered  null  and  void,  and  I 
think  the  court  w'AI  hold  it  so;  that's  my  opinion."  Demipho  retnmj; 
to  Uegio:  "Now  then,  Hegio.*'  —  *'i  have  no  doubt  that  our  triend 
here  has  spoken  after  due  conaideratios:  but  many  men,  many  minds: 
each  has  his  own  way  of  looking  at  things.  It  does  not  seem  to  me 
that  what  has  been  done  in  regular  legal  form  can  be  undone,  and  it 
is  a  bad  thini;  undertake.**  So  Demipho  looks  to  the  third  man. 
Crito,  10  settle  the  matter.  "Well,  Crito,  what  do  you  say?**  —  *' I 
think  the  matter  needs  further  deliberation.  It  is  an  important  case.* 
Hegio  inquires  if  they  can  serve  him  further,  and  as  Demipho  replies. 
*No,  you  have  done  remarkably  well,*  they  solemnly  file  out,  leav- 
ing Demipho  to  remark  to  himself,  *I  am  decidedly  more  undecided 
than  I  was  before." 

The  *Adelphi  *  (The  Brothers),  the  last  of  Terence's  comedies, 
was  brought  out  in  160  B.  C.  The  chief  interest  of  the  piece  is  due 
to  the  contrast  between  the  two  brothers.  Demea,  the  elder,  is  a 
hard-handed,  tight-fisted  countryman, — a  Pharisee  of  the  strictest  sect. 
Mioio.  the  younger,  is  open-hearted  and  open-handed,  and  inclined  to 
leniency  towards  the  faults  and  follies  of  youth.    He  is  a  bachelor. 
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and  has  adopted  Ascbiniis,  the  elder  son  of  his  brother.  Ctesipho, 
I">cTncn'p  votiTip^er  pon,  has  been  brought  up  by  bis  father  on  the 
most  approved  principles;  and  outwardly  at  least,  justifies  his  fathers 
boasts  ot  the  success  of  his  system.  When  .^schinus  runs  away 
with  a  mtisio>girl»  Demea's  regfet  at  the  disgrace  of  the  family  is  tem- 
pered with  satisfaction  at  the  failure  of  his  less  strait-laced  brother's 
methods  of  education.  The  discovery,  however,  that  .^schinus  is  not 
the  principal  in  the  affair,  but  is  only  acting  for  his  moral  brother, 
Ctesipho,  opens  Demea's  eyes,  and  cavises  him  to  reverse  his  judg- 
ment as  to  the  wisdom  of  an  extreme  severity.  The  <Adelphi*  i»  as 
fnil  of  human  natttre  as  the  ^Hautontimommenos,^  and  affords  even 
more  marked  examples  of  Terence's  inimitable  success  in  character- 
drawinp^.  The  'Adclphi'  has  been  often  imitated  in  whole  or  in 
jiart:  the  contra,sting  characters  of  the  two  brothers  have  been  par- 
ticularly attractive  to  modem  playwrights. 

The  closest  imitation  is  that  of  Baron  in  *L'£cole  des  Pdres.* 
Holidre  nsed  it  in  <  L'Soole  des  Maris.  ^  Diderot  seems  to  have  had 
Micio  and  Demea  in  mind  in  writing  his  *  Pcre  de  Famille.*  Shad- 
well  based  his  'Squire  of  Alsatia*  on  the  *Adelphi.*  The  principal 
characters  in  Cumberland's  *  Choleric  Man  *  come  from  the  same 
source.  Kno  well  in  Ben  Jonson's  *  Every  Man  in  his  Humour*  has  a 
stroimr  resemblance  to  Hida  Pagan's  *  La  Pupille,*  Garrick's  ^Guard- 
ian.* and  John  Hare's  *A  Bair  of  Spectacles,*  all  owe  more  or  less  to 
Terence's  play. 

The  most  strikinj^  characteristic  in  these  six  plays  of  Terence  is 
the  broad  grasp  of  human  nature.  His  characters  are  alive,  not  be- 
eanse  he  seizes  their  salient  features  and  fbroes  th^  npcm  us*  bttt 
becanse  he  shows  us  each  individual  fitting  himself  into  his  own 
place  according  to  the  fundamental  laws  that  govern  temperament 
and  character,  whatever  their  immediate  environment  may  be.  The 
characters  of  Plawtus,  in  spite  of  the  (Ireek  scttin):;  <>{  his  plays,  arc 
Romans:  the  characters  of  Terence  are  neither  Greeks  nor  Romans, 
but  men  and  women.  Dramadsts  and  novelists  often  fyrodnce  strong 
effects  in  character-drawing  by  placing  some  dominant  quality  in  the 
foreground,  and  massing  everything  else  behind  it.  We  remember 
Mr.  Micawber  because  he  was  always  waitinj*'  for  something  to  turn 
up;  but  we  remember  Major  Pendennis  because  he  was  Major  Pen- 
dennis.  This  very  fact  gives  to  the  characters  of  Dickens,  as  to 
those  of  Plantns,  an  apparently  greater  individuality;  but  often  at 
the  expense  of  truth.  Men  and  women  are  not  built  up  around 
single  qualities,  unless  indeed  they  be  monomaniacs;  and  the  pjeater 
artist?  like  Thackeray  and  Terence  show  us,  not  the  dominant  quality 
with  the  man  attached  to  it,  but  the  man  himself  affected  more  or 
less  by  tiie  dominant  quality. 
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Terence  shares  with  Horace  that  urbanity,  that  spirit  of  modera- 
tion and  mntnal  concession,  wliiclt  is  the  almost  inevitable  result  of 
the  association  of  men  in  lai^ge  numbers.   Axigularities  wear  off  by 

friction;  and  this  quality  of  tirbuiityt  developed  by  the  friction  of 
lifL  ill  tile  •^vcui  Roman  city,  became  a  marked  feature  of  later  Latin 
literature,  and  remains  as  the  special  hehtag^e  of  French  literature 
to-day. 

The  expression  of  real  tenderness,  the  feeling  that  lies  in  the 
region  between  sport  and  earnest,  is  rare  among  the  Romans.  Sen- 
timent that  is  neither  passion  on  the  one  hand  nor  sentimentality 

on  the  other  docs  not  readily  lend  itself  to  forms  of  %vords.  In  his 
power  to  present  this  finer  feeling,  Terence  is  excelled  by  only  one 
among  Roman  writers,  Catullus, — 

"Tenderesl      Runan  poets  nineteen  hundred  years  ago.* 

With  Catullus,  too,  Terence  shares  that  indefinable  quality  of  charm 
which  has  no  less  distinct  a  place  in  liternttire  than  in  society. — 
that  gift  of  the  gods  which  turns  readers  of  Charles  Lamb,  of  Heine, 
of  Stevenson,  into  friends  and  almost  lovers.  Indefinable,  indeed; 
but  stixely  resting  on  those  two  qualities  so  eminent  in  all  these 
authors, — spontaneity  and  grace.  We  require  of  the  lyric  poet  that 
he  express  emotion;  we  expect  tlio  epic  pnet  to  deal  with  arfion:  in 
the  dramatist  we  look  tor  develupnient  of  emotion  through  the  will 
into  action.  The  first  may  ignore  the  result  of  the  emotion:  the 
second  may  merely  imply  the  motive  of  the  action:  but  the  dramsr 
tist  must  trace  the  cause  to  its  effect. 

In  the  skill  with  which  this  development  of  plot  and  character  is 
carried  on.  Terence  ranks  with  the  v^iealt  st  dramatists.  The  lead- 
ing emotion  —  tiie  motive  —  of  all  his  piays  is  love;  and  as  the  plot 
moves  on,  we  may  trace  the  working  out  of  this  emotion  in  the 
whole  action  of  the  piece.  In  the  delineation  of  character  there 
are  no  mere  superficial  portraits,  no  over-intensified  high  lights;  all  is 
simple  and  consistent.  We  find  none  of  the  broad  strokes  of  Plau- 
tus,  no  impressionist  pictures,  but  always  the  fine  suggestive  detail 
of  the  etcher.  Here,  as  elsewhere,  Terence  dosely  followed  his  Greek 
models.  In  his  systematic  use  of  double  plots,  however,  he  showed 
his  ability  to  fit  his  material  to  his  purpose.  The  Roman  stage  de- 
manded more  action  than  a  <^iiit;]e  Greek  comedy  afford  ,  d.  By  a 
skillftil  combination  of  two  Gtreek  plays  into  one,  Terence  secured 
the  added  action  without  loss  of  continuity. 

In  creative  force.  Terence  is  tmdoubtedly  inferior  to  bis  great 
predecessor.  His  characters  all  belong  to  a  few  types.  The  warm- 
hearted, open-minded  young  man.  careless  of  conventions,  but  gen- 
erous and  faithful  to  his  own  standard  of  honor:  the  easy-going, 
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indtilgent  father,  a  nan  of  the  world,  whose  motto  is,  *  Boys  will  be 

boys:"  the  stern  old  man,  crmmbHng  at  the  degeneracy  of  the  times, 
forgetting  that  he  himt>eU  was  ever  young;  the  weak,  devoted 
mother,  who  can  see  no  faults  in  her  darling  boy;  the  suave  plau- 
sible parasite,  ever  on  the  lookoat  for  bis  own  advantage,  serving 
others  often,  bnt  always  himself;  the  fine-spirited  young  girl,  whom 
misfortune  has  placed  in  the  false  yio-iiioii  of  a  slave,  whose  weak- 
ness is  her  strength, —  loving,  coiisluiu.  and  taiihtui;  slaves  of  vari- 
ous sorts,  some  wily  enough  to  scheme  successtuily  for  their  masters' 
snccess.  some  dull  enough  to  involve  their  masters  in  unnecessary 
and  unlooked-for  complications,  some  honestly  devoted,  some  cun- 
ningly subservient, —  these  and  sov.xc  few  other  characters  appear 
in  all  the  plays:  litit  each  one,  drawn  by  a  master  hand,  is  simple, 
natural,  and  consistent. 

The  diction  of  Terence  was  the  model  of  his  successors.  He 
marks,  indeed,  no  less  an  epoch  in  the  development  of  the  language 
of  the  Romans  than  in  the  progress  of  their  views  of  life;  and  in 
both,  the  changes,  the  permanence  of  which  his  power  assured,  were 
similar.  In  language  as  in  life,  Terence  stands  for  sweet  reasonable- 
ness, for  moderation,  for  sympathetic  kindliness,  for  elegance,  for  art 
—  for  classicism.  His  work  brought  into  Latin  literature  that  element 
of  perfect  style  which  it  retained  in  Cicero  and  in  Horace;  whioh  it 
lost  in  the  later  empire  in  the  hands  of  Seneca  and  Pronto;  which 
reappeared  in  France.  So  too  in  his  philosophy  of  life  and  manners, 
he  finds  a  follower  in  Horace,  a  stern  opponent  in  Juvenal — and  an 
appreciative  audience  in  modern  Paris.  It  is  indeed  the  philosophy 
of  compromise,  not  that  of  strong  enthusiastic  conviction.  Terence, 
like  Horace,  has  always  been  a  favorite  author  with  men  of  wide 
experience;  while  Plautns,  like  Juvenal,  appeals  to  the  reader  whcse 
youth  ^ — of  years  or  of  heart  —  knows  no  fine  distinctions. 

While  the  moderation  of  Terence's  diction  jjrecludes  his  use  of  the 
forceful  energetic  word-strokes  that  lend  liiemselves  so  well  to  quota- 
tion, tibe  very  fineness  of  his  art  furnishes  many  phrases  that  became 
proverbial;  such  as — Lovers*  quarrels  are  love's  renewal:  Silence  is 
praise  enough;  You  are  sint^^ing  the  same  old  song;  Hence  these 
tears;  I  am  a  man  —  all  that  concerns  tny  fcllovv-men  is  my  concern; 
Many  men,  many  minds;  He  is  holding  a  wolf  by  the  ears;  Not  too 
much  of  anything. 

As  regards  the  effect  d  Roman  comedy  on  Roman  morals  much 
might  be  said,  and  on  both  sides.  There  is  undoubtedly  a  losdty  of 
view  concernini^  the  relations  of  the  sexes  that  does  not  commend 
itself  to  modem  luiiuis.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  to  be  remembered 
that  the  increase  of  wealth  and  luxury,  tending  to  make  of  marriage 
a  matter  of  mutual  material  advantage, — a  legal  relation,  looking  to 
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the  establishment  of  the  family— forces  the  playwright  to  step  out- 
side the  conventions  of  society  if  he  would  deal  with  love  as  an 
emotion  and  as  the  basis  of  romantic  attachment.  Terence  meets 
this  difficulty  by  supposing  his  heroine  to  be  ineligible,  owing  to  pov- 
erty, or  to  her  position  as  a  slave  or  a  foreigner.  Thus  the  romantic 
element  in  the  attachment  is  justified.  In  every  case,  however,  she 
is  discovered  to  be  the  daughter  of  a  wi  ilthy  Athenian  cittsen,  the 
stigma  of  ineligibility  is  removed,  and  the  curtain  is  rung  down  to 
the  sound  of  wcddirsij-bells  Trn.s  the  playwright  finds  his  field,  and 
yet  convenlionai  morality  is  salisiied. 

A  comparison  of  the  two  great  Roman  comedy-writers  will  show 
that  Terence  has  the  broader  view,  Plantns  the  more  definite  focus; 
Terence  is  cosmopolitan,  Plautus  is  national ;  Terence's  pathos  is  the 
deeper,  that  of  Plautus  the  more  evident;  Terence  has  subtler  humor. 
Plautus  a  bolder  wit :  in  Terence  there  is  less  vivacity  of  action,  less 
variety  of  incident;  on  the  other  hand,  there  is  a  smoother  flow  of 
action  and  a  greater  consistency  of  plot.  The  vituperative  exuberance 
of  Plauttxs  is  replaced  in  Terence  by  the  more  gentlemanly  weapon 
of  polished  irony;  while  Plautus  reveals  his  close  acquaintance  with 
the  narrow  lanes  nf  the  Subura.  Terence  introduces  tis  to  the  lan- 
guage of  the  aristocratic  quarter  of  the  Palatine;  Terence  is  careful 
of  the  dramatic  unities  of  time  and  place,  to  which  Plautus  is  indif- 
ferent; the  versification  of  Terence  is  smoother  and  more  elegant, 
that  of  Plautus  is  stronger  and  less  monotonous:  Terence  wins  his 
victories  in  the  library,  Plautns  mi  the  staL,a^;  Terence  seeks  to  teach 
hif?  andienccs  what  good  taste  demands,  Plautus  tries  to  give  them 
what  tliey  want.  After  reading  one  of  Plautus's  plays  we  arc  eager 
to  read  another;  after  reading  one  of  Terence's,  we  are  anxious  to 
read  it  over  again. 

If  we  may  attribute  a  distinct  purpose  to  Terence,  it  was  this:  to 
introduce  a  finer  tone  into  both  the  life  and  langtiage  of  his  country- 
men, by  picturing  for  them  in  the  purity  of  their  own  idiom  the 
gentler  and  more  human  life  of  Greece.  Not  only  the  critics,  but  the 
subsequent  history  of  Roman  life  and  Roman  literature,  assure  us 
that  he  did  not  fail. 
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Bibliography, —  The  best  Enj^lish  editions  of  Terence  are  those  of 
Bentley,  Parry,  and  Wag-ncr.  The  best  translation  is  that  of  Col  man. 
The  best  sketch  of  his  life  and  work  is  that  by  Sellar,  in  Iiis  '  Roman 
Poets  of  the  Republic*  Substantially  the  same  article  appears  in  the 
( BncyclopaBdia  Britaanlca*  in  an  abridged  form.  There  is  a  very  Ml 
account  in  Dnnlop'ft  *  History  of  Roman  Literature.* 


Opening  Sienc:  Enter  Chremcs,  and  Mencdemus  with  a  spoiU  in  /us 
hand;  the  latter  falls  to  Jigging. 

y^HREMcs  —  Althouo:1i  this  acquaintanceship  between  us  is  of 


very  recent  date,  from  the  time  in  fact  of  your  purchasing 


an  estate  here  in  the  neigh borliood,  yet  either  your  good 
qualities,  or  our  being  neighbors  (which  I  take  to  be  a  sort  of 
friendship),  induces  me  to  inform  yon,  frankly  and  familiarly, 
that  you  appear  to  me  to  labor  beyond  your  years,  and  beyxmd 
what  your  affairs  require.  For,  in  the  name  of  s^ods  and  men, 
what  would  yon  have  ?  What  can  be  your  aim }  You  are,  as  I 
conjecture,  sixty  years  of  age  or  more.  No  man  in  these  parts 
has  a  better  or  mnrc  valuable  ei^tate,  no  one  more  servants;  and 
yet  you  discharije  their  duties  just  as  dilij^LUtly  as  if  there  were 
none  at  all.  However  early  in  the  niornini;  I  j^jo  out.  and  how- 
ever laic  lu  the  evening  I  return  iiome,  I  see  you  eillicr  dig- 
ging or  plowing,  or  doing^  something,  in  fact,  in  the  fields.  You 
take  respite  not  an  instant,  and  are  quite  regardless  of  yourself. 
I  am  very  sure  that  this  is  not  done  for  your  amusement.  But 
really  I  am  vesced  how  little  work  is  done  here.  If  you  were  to 
employ  the  time  you  spend  in  laboring  yourself,  in  keeping  your 
servants  at  work,  you  would  profit  much  more. 

Menedemus — Have  you  so  much  leisure.  Chrcmes,  from  vonr 
own  affairs,  that  you  can  attend  to  tliosc  of  others — those  which 
don't  concern  you  ? 

Ckremes — I  am  a  man:  and  nothing  that  concerns  a  man 
do  I  deem  a  matter  of  indiffer«ice  to'  me.*  Suppose  that  I  wish 
either  to  advise  you  in  this  matter,  or  to  be  informed  myself:  if 

•  «i  am  a  man,"  etc.:  Homo  sum:  humani  nihil  a  me  alienum  puto.'>  St. 
Aiigustine  says  that  at  tiie  delivery  of  tiiis  sentime&t,  Uie  theatre  lesomided 
\sntb  applause ;  and  deservedly,  indeed,  for  it  is  replete  with  the  very  essence 
of  benevolence  and  disregard  of  self. 
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what  you  do  is  rii^-^lu,  thai  I  may  do  the  same;  if  it  is  not,  then 
that  T  may  dissiuuk-  yoxi. 

AJtiudiunis  —  It's  requisite  for  me  to  do  so;  do  you  as  it  is 
necessary  for  you  to  do. 

Ckrtmes^ls  it  lequtsite  for  any  person  to  torment  himself  7 

Meiudemus — It  is  for  me. 

Chremes — If  you  have  any  affliction,  I  could  wish  it  other- 
wise.   Bat  prithee,  what  sorrow  is  this  of  yours?   How  have  you 

deserved  so  ill  of  yourself  ? 

Mcvuih-iiius  —  Alas!  alas!    \Hr  In-jrijis  to  ivitp.\ 

r/irfiiits  —  Do  not  weep;  but  make  me  a(.<|uainU(l  with  it, 
whatever  it  is.  Do  not  be  reserved;  tear  notliing;  trust  me,  I 
tell  you.  Either  by  consolation^  or  by  counsel,  or  by  any  means, 
I  will  aid  yw. 

MenetUmus — Do  you  wish  to  know  this  matter? 

Chretms — Yes;  and  for  the  reason  I  mentioned  to  you. 

Mcnedcmus  —  I  will  tell  you. 

Clircmcs — But  still,  in  the  mean  time,  lay  down  that  rake; 

don't  fntifjfur  yntirself. 

A/tiu'th'unts  —  Piv  no  means. 

Chrcmcs — What  can  be  your  object?  \^Jrtts  to  take  tlu  rake 
from  kim,^ 

Menedemus — Do  leave  me  alone,  that  I  may  give  myself  no 
respite  from  my  labor. 

Chrcwes  —  I  will  not  allow  it,  I  tell  you.  \Taking  the  rake 
front  him.^ 

Menedi'ums — Ah,  that's  not  fair! 

Chrentes  \^poising  the  rak€\  —  Whew  i  such  a  heavy  one  as  this, 

pray ! 

Minedctnus  —  Such  are  my  deserts. 

Chremes — Now  speak,    ^Laying  down  the  raki..\ 

Menedemus — I  have  an  only  son,  a  young  man, — alasf  why 
did  I  say,  *I  have"  ?~ rather  I  should  say,  ^'I  had'*  one,  Chre^ 
mcs:  whether  I  have  him  now  or  not  is  uncertain. 

Chremes — Why  so? 

Mrnedrmns  Yon  shall  Icnow.  There  is  a  poor  woman  here, 
a  stranger  from  Corinth;  her  daunlUcr,  a  young  woman,  he  fell 
in  love  with,  insomuch  that  he  ahuost  regarded  her  as  iiis  svue: 
all  this  took  place  unknown  to  me.  When  I  discovered  the 
matter,  I  began  to  reprove  him;  not  with  gentleness,  nor  in  the 
way  suited  to  the  loveside  mind  of  a  youth,  but  with  violence,  and 
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after  the  usual  method  of  fathers.  I  was  daily  reproachin;^  him, 
—  "Look  you,  do  you  expect  to  be  allowed  p.nv  longer  to  act 
thus,  myself  your  father  being  alive:  to  be  Keeping  a  mistress 
pretty  much  as  though  your  wife  ?  You  arc  mistaken,  Clinia; 
and  you  don*t  know  me  if  you  fancy  that.  I  am  willing  that  you 
should  be  called  my  son  just  as  long  as  you  do  what  beoomes 
you ;  but  if  you  do  not  do  so»  I  shall  find  out  how  it  becomes  me 
to  act  towards  yon.  This  arises  from  nothing,  in  fact,  but  too 
mtich  idleness.  At  your  time  of  life  I  did  not  devote  my  time 
to  dalliance;  but  in  consequence  of  my  poverty,  departed  hence 
for  Asia,  and  there  acquired  in  amis  both  riches  and  military 
glory.''  At  length  the  matter  came  to  this:  the  youth,  from 
hearing  the  same  things  so  often,  and  with  such  severity,  was 
overcome.  He  supposed  that  1,  through  age  and  affection,  had 
more  judgment  and  foresight  for  him  than  himself.  He  went  off 
to  Asia,  Chremes,  to  serve  under  die  king. 
Ckremes — What  is  it  you  say? 

Menedemus — He  departed  without  my  knowledge;  and  has 
been  gone  these  three  months. 

Chremes  — V>a\\\  arc  to  be  blamed  —  although  I  still  think  this 
step  shows  an  ingenuous  and  enteiprising  disposition. 

MiiicdfiuKS  —  When  I  learnt  this  from  those  who  were  in  the 
secret,  I  rcturued  home  sad,  and  with  feelings  almost  overwhelmed 
and  distracted  through  grief.  I  sit  down:  my  servants  run  to 
me;  they  take  off  my  shoes;  then  some  make  all  haste  to  sfuread 
the  coudtes^  and  to  prepare  a  repast:  each  according  to  his  abil- 
i^  did  zealously  what  he  could,  in  order  to  alleviate  my  sorrow. 
When  I  observed  this,  I  began  to  reflect  thus: — *What!  arc  so 
many  persons  anxious  for  my  sake  alone,  to  pleasure  myself  only? 
Are  so  many  female  servants  to  provide  me  with  dress?  Shall  I 
alone  keep  tip  such  an  expensive  estalilishment,  while  my  only 
son,  who  ought  equally  to  enjoy  these  things, —  or  even  more  so, 
inasmnch  as  his  age  is  better  suited  for  the  enjoyment  of  them, 
'him,  poor  youth,  have  I  driven  away  from  home  by  my  sever- 
ity! Were  I  to  do  this,  really  I  should  deem  myself  deserving  of 
any  calamity.  But  so  long  as  he  leads  this  life  of  penury,  ban- 
ished from  his  country  through  my  severity,  I  will  revenge  his 
wrongs  upon  myself, —  toiling,  making  money,  saving,  and  laying 
up  for  him."  At  once  I  set  about  it:  I  left  nothing  in  the  honse, 
neither  movables  nor  clothing:  everything  I  scraped  together. 
Slaves,  male  and  female,  except  those  who  could  easily  paj'  for 
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their  keep  bv  workinc^  in  the  country, —  all  of  them  T  t  'a\i  to 
auction  and  sulci.  1  at  once  put  up  a  bill  to  sell  mv  liou^c  I 
collected  sonievviiere  about  liftocn  talents,  and  purclia&cd  ihi.-^ 
farm;  here  I  fatigue  myself.  i  have  come  to  this  conclusion, 
Chtemes,  that  I  do  my  son  a  less  injury  while  I  am  unhappy  ; 
and  that  it  is  not  right  for  me  to  enjoy  any  pleasure  here»  until 
such  time  as  he  returns  home  safe  to  share  it  with  me. 

Ckremes — I  believe  you  to  be  of  an  affectionate  disposition 
towards  your  children ;  and  him  to  be  an  obedient  son,  if  one 
were  to  manaiyc  him  rightly  or  prudently.  But  neither  did  you 
understand  him  sii ilii. icii t !y  well,  nor  he  you, — a  thing  that  hap- 
pens whcic  pcihous  lUiii  t  live  on  terms  of  frankness  together. 
You  never  showed  him  how  highly  you  valued  him,  nor  did  he 
ever  dare  put  that  confidence  in  you  which  is  due  to  a  father. 
Had  this  been  done,  these  trouhles  would  never  have  befallen  you, 

Menedemus — Such  is  the  fact,  I  confess;  the  greatest  fault  is 
on  niy  side. 

Chrciiies — But  still,  Mencdemus,  T  hope  for  the  best;  and  I 
trust  that  lic'll  be  here  safe  before  long. 

MtHtdt  iHns  —  Oh  that  the  .u'lds  would  grant  it! 

Cltrenics  —  They  will  do  so.  Now  if  it  is  convenient  to  you  — 
the  festival  oi  Bacchus  is* being  kept  here  to-day  —  I  wish  you  to 
give  me  your  com  pan}'. 

Menedemus — I  cannot. 

Chremes — Why  not  ?  Do,  pray,  spare  yourself  a  little  while. 

Your  absent  son  WOttld  wish  you  to  do  so. 

Mencdcmus — It  is  not  right  that  I,  who  have  driven  him  hence 
to  endure  hard'-hi-^.s.  should  now  shun  them  myself. 

Chreiftts — Is  such  \our  determination? 

M cncdeviiis  —  It  is. 

Chremes  —  Then  kindly  fare  you  well. 
Menedeinus — And  you  the  same.  \Goes  into  his  house. ^ 
Chremes  [<i/^/r^]-~He  has  forced  tears  from  me,  and  I  do  pity 
him.  But  as  the  day  is  far  gone,  I  must  remind  Pbania,  this 
neighbor  of  mine,  to  come  t.>  dinner.  Ill  go  see  whether  he  is 
at  home.  {Goes  to  P/ionin's  door,  makes  the  inqnirv.  nnd  returns.] 
There  was  no  occasion  for  mc  to  remind  him;  thc\'  tell  me  he 
has  been  some  time  already  at  my  house;  it's  I  myseil  an)  making 
my  guests  wait.  I'll  go  in-doors  immediately.  But  what  means  the 
noise  at  the  door  of  my  house  ?  I  wonder  who's  coming  out.  I'll 
step  aside  here,    [ffe  stands  aside.] 
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EnUr  Clitipbo»  from  the  kouu  9/  ikis  father  Chrenm 

Clitipho  \at  the  door,  to  Clinta  untinn\  —  There  is  nothing, 
Clinia,  for  you  to  fear  as  yet:  they  have  not  been  lung,  by  any 
means;  and  I  am  sure  that  she  will  be  with  you  presently  along 
with  the  messenger.  Do  at  once  dismiss  these  causeless  appre* 
hensions  which  are  tormenting  you. 

Ckrenus  [apart '\ — Who  is  my  son.  talking  to?  [Makes  his 
afpearameJ] 

Clitipho  [to  Here  comes  my  father,  whom  I  wished 

to  see:  I'll  accost  him.    Father,  you  have  met  me  opportunely. 
Chrcmcs — What  is  the  matter? 

Clitipho — Do  you  know  this  neighbor  of  ours,  Menedemus? 
Chrcines — Very  well. 

ClitipJw — Do  you  know  that  he  has  a  son? 
Ckrenm — I  have  heard  that  he  has;  in  Asia. 
Clitipko — He  is  not  in  Asia,  father;  he  is  at  onr  house. 
Chremes — What  is  it  yon  say  ? 

Clitipho — Upon  his  arrival,  after  he  had  just  landed  from  the 
ship,  I  immediately  brought  him  to  dine  with  us;  for  from  our 
ver^'  childhood  upwards  I  have  always  been  on  intimate  terms 

with  him. 

CiintHcs — Yon  announce  to  mc  a  grent  pleasure.  How  much 
I  wish  that  Menedemus  had  accepted  my  invitation  to  make  one 
of  us,  that  at  my  house  I  might  have  been  the  first  to  surprise 
him,  when  not  expecting  it,  with  this  delight! — and  even  yet 
there's  time  enough — 

Clitipho  —  Take  care  what  you  do;  there  is  no  necessity, 
&ther,  for  doing  so. 

Chrimrs -^'FciT  what  reason? 

Clittpho — Why,  because  he  is  as  yet  undeU  rmined  what  to 
do  with  himself.  He  is  but  just  arrived.  He  fears  everything. — 
his  failier  s  displeasure,  and  how  his  mistress  may  be  disposed 
towards  him.  He  loves  her  to  distraction:  on  her  account  this 
trouble  and  going  abroad  took  place. 

Chremes — I  know  it. 

Clitipho — He  has  just  sent  a  servant  into  the  ciQr  to  her,  and 

I  ordered  onr  Syriis  to  go  with  him. 
Chremes  —  What  does  Clinia  say? 

Clitipho  —  What  does  he  say?  —  That  he  is  wretched. 
C7/rtv//<.v  —  Wretched  ?  Whom  could  we  less  suj^pose  so?  What 
is  there  wanting  for  him  to  enjoy  everything  that  among  men, 
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in  fact,  are  esteem^  as  blessings?  Parents,  a  cowitiy  in  pros* 
perity,  friends,  family,  relations,  riches  ?  And  yet,  all  these  are 

just  according  to  the  disposition  «>f  h\m  who  possesses  them.  To 
him  who  knows  how  to  use  them,  they  are  blessings;  to  him 
who  does  not  use  them  ri^rhtly,  they  are  evils. 

Clitipho  —  Aye,  but  he  always  was  a  morose  old  man;  and 
now  I  dread  nothing  more,  father,  tliaa  that  in  his  displeasure 
hell  be  doing  something  to  him  more  than  is  justifiable. 

CAr^fM^^— What,  he?— [^«M^.]  But  111  restrain  myself;  for 
that  the  other  one  shonld  be  in  fear  of  his  father  is  of  service 
to  him. 

Clitipho — What  is  it  you  are  saying  to  yourself? 

Chremes — V\\  tell  yoii.  However  the  case  stood,  Clinia  ought 
still  to  have  renKiiued  at  home.  Perhaps  his  faih(  r  was  a  little 
stricter  than  he  liked:  he  should  have  put  up  with  it.  For  whom 
ought  he  to  bear  with,  if  he  would  not  bear  with  his  own  father  ? 
Was  it  reasonable  that  he  should  live  after  his  son's  humor,  or 
his  son  after  his  ?  And  as  to  charging  him  with  harshness,  it  is 
not  the  fact.  For  the  severities  of  fathers  are  generally  of  one 
character,^ those  I  mean  who  are  in  some  d^;ree  reasonable 
men.  They  do  not  wish  their  sons  to  be  always  wenching;  they 
do  not  wish  thcrn  to  be  always  carousing;  they  give  a  limited 
allowance:  and  yet  all  this  tends  to  virtuous  conduct.  But  when 
the  mind,  Clitipho,  has  once  enslaved  itself  by  vicious  appetites, 
it  must  of  necessity  follow  similar  pursuits.  This  is  a  wise 
maxim:  *To  take  warning  from  others  of  what  may  be  to  your 
own  advantage.* 

Clitipho — I  believe  so. 

Chremes — IH  now  go  hence  in -doors,  to  see  what  we  have  for 

dinner.     Do  you.  seeing  what  is  the  time  of  day.  mind  and  take 

care  not  to  be  anywhere  out  of  the  way.  \Goes  into  his  house^ 
and  exit  Llittpho,\ 


Enter  Clitipho 

Clitipho  \to  himself\ — What  partial  judges  are  all  fathers 

in  rej^ard  to  all  of  us  young  men,  in  thinking  it  reasonable  for 
us  to  become  old  men  all  at  once  fitom  bojrs,  and  not  to  partici- 
pate in  those  things  which  youth  is  naturally  inclined  to.  They 
regulate  us  by  their  own  desires,  such  as  they  now  arc,^ — not  as 
they  once  were.     If  ever  I  have  a  son,  he  certainly  shall  find  in 
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me  an  indulgent  father,  for  the  means  botii  of  knowing  and  of 
pardoning  his  faults  shall  1>e  found  by  me;  not  like  mine,  who 

■by  means  of  another  per«?on  discloses  to  mc  his  own  sentiments. 
I'm  plagued  to  death.  Wlicn  he  drinks  a  little  more  than  usual, 
what  pranks  of  his  own  he  does  relate  to  me!  Now  he  says, 
•  Take  warning  from  others  ot  vviiat  may  be  to  your  own  advan- 
tage." How  shrewd!  He  certainly  does  not  know  how  desf  I 
am  at  the  moment  when  he's  telling  his  stories.  Jnst  now  the 
words  of  my  mistress  make  more  iminession  upon  me.  *  Give  me 
this,  and  bring  me  that,*  she  cries.  I  have  nothing  to  say  to 
her  in  answer,  and  no  one  is  there  more  wretched  than  myself. 
But  this  Clinia,  although  he  as  well  has  cares  enough  of  his 
own,  still  has  a  mistress  ol  virtuous  and  modest  breeding,  and  a 
stran-^^er  to  the  arts  of  a  courtesan.  Mine  is  a  craving,  saucy, 
haughty,  extravagant  creature,  full  of  lofty  airs.  Then  all  that 
I  have  to  give  her  is  —  fair  words;  for  I  make  it  a  point  not  to 
teU  her  that  I  have  nothing.  This  misfortune  I  met  with  not 
long  since,  nor  does  my  fo^er  as  yet  know  anything  of  the 
matter. 

Mnier  Clinia  from  /Jie  house  of  Qirema 

Clinia  [to  himself  \ — If  my  love  affairs  had  been  prosperous 
for  me,  I  am  sure  she  would  have  been  here  by  this;  but  I'm 
afraid  that  the  damsel  has  been  led  astray  here  in  my  absence. 
Many  things  combine  to  strengthen  tiiis  opinion  in  my  mind: 
opportunity,  the  place,  her  age ;  a  worthless  mother,  under  whose 
control  she  is,  with  whom  nothing  but  gain  is  precious. 

Enter  Clitipho 

C//Vf/>//<?— Clinia! 

Clin  in  —  A  las !  wretched  me ! 

Cliiipho  —  Do.  pray,  take  care  that  no  one  coming  out  of  your 
father's  house  sees  you  here  by  accident. 

Clinia — I  will  do  so;  but  really  my  mind  presages  I  know 
not  what  misfortune. 

Cliiipko — Do  you  persist  in  making  up  your  mind  upon  that, 
before  you  know  what  is  the  fact? 

Clinia  —  Had  no  misfortune  hastened,  she  would  have  been 
here  by  this. 

Clitipho  —  She'll  be  here  presently. 

Ciinia  —  When  will  that  presently  be? 
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Clitipho  —  You  don't  consider  that  it  is  a  great  way  from 

here.  Resides,  you  know  the  ways  of  women :  while  they  are 
bestirring  themselves,  and  while  they  are  making  preparations,  a 
whole  year  passes  by. 

Clinia  —  O  Clitipho,  I'm  afraid  — 

Clitipho — Take  courage.  Look,  here  comes  Dromo»  together 
with  Syrus:  they  are  close  at  hand.  \They  stand  aside. 

Enter  Syrus  and  Dromo»  emoerw^  at  a  trance 

Syrus — Do  you  say  so? 

Drouio  —  'Tis  as  I  told  you;  but  in  the  mean  time,  while  we've 
been  carrying  on  our  discourse,  these  women  have  been  left  be- 
hind. 

Clitipho  [apart] — Don't  you  hear,  Clinia?  Your  mistress  is 
close  at  hand. 

Clinic  [^/<v; /]— Why,  yes,  I  do  hear  now  at  last;  and  I  see 

and  revive,  Clitipht). 

Dronn'' — No  wnndcr  they  are  so  incumbered;  they  are  bring- 
ing a  troc'11  ot  tiniale  attendants  with  them. 

Clinia  [apart\  —  I'm  undone!  Whence  come  these  female  at- 
tendants ? 

Clitipho  \apart\ — Do  you  ask  me? 

Sjfrtts-^We  ought  not  to  have  left  them;  what  a  quantity  of 
things  they  are  bringing! 
Clinia  [apart]  —  Ah  mc' 

Svrus  —  Jewels  of  gold,  and  clothes;  it's  ^iTowing^  late  too,  and 
they  don't  know  the  way.  It  was  verv  foolish  of  us  to  leave 
them.  Just  go  back,  Dromo,  and  meet  them.  Make  haste  1  —  wh^' 
do  you  delay  ? 

C/inia  [apart] — Woe  unto  wretched  me  I  Prom  what  high 
hopes  am  I  faUen! 

Clitip/io  [a/ar/]~ What's  the  matter?  Why,  what  is  it  that 
troubles  you? 

Clinia  [apart']  —  Do  you  ask  what  it  is?  AVhy,  don't  you  see? 
Attendants,  jewels  of  gold,  and  clothes;  —  her  too,  whom  I  left 
here  with  only  one  little  servaat^girl.  Whence  do  you  suppose 
that  they  come  ? 

Cliiip/io  [apart]  —  Oh!  now  at  last  I  understand  you. 

Syrus  [to  himself] — Good  gods!  what  a  multitude  there  is! 
Our  house  will  hardly  hold  them,  I'm  sure.  How  much  they 
will  eat!  how  much  they  will  drink!  what  will  there  be  more 
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wretched  than  oiir  old  gentleman  ?  [Caichin^  sight  of  Clinia  and 
Citiipho.]    lUit  look:  I  espy  the  persons  T  was  \v;intinij. 

C/ifiia  [^?/<7/7)  ()  Jnpitcr!  Why,  where  ib  fidelity  gone? 
While  I,  distractedly  wandering,  have  abandoned  my  country  for 
your  sake,  you  in  the  mean  time,  Antiphila,  have  been  enriching 
yourself,  and  have  forsaken  me  in  these  troubles:  you  for  whose 
sake  I  am  in  extreme  disgrace,  and  have  been  disobedient  to  my 
father;  on  whose  account  I  am  now  ashamed  and  grieved  that  lu- 
who  used  to  lecture  me  about  the  manners  oi  these  women,  ad- 
vised me  in  vain,  and  was  not  able  to  wean  me  away  from  her; 
—  which  linwevcr  I  shall  now  do;  whereas  when  it  might  have 
bct  ii  acU  anta;^c(nis  to  me  to  do  so,  1  was  unwiiimg.  There  is  no 
being  more  wretched  than  I. 

Syrus  [io  himself  \  —  He  certainly  has  been  misled  by  our 
words  which  we  have  been  speaking  here. — [AUmd.l  Clinia, 
you  imagine  your  mistress  quite  different  from  what  she  really 
is.*  For  both  her  mode  of  life  is  the  same,  and  her  disposition 
towards  you  is  the  same,  as  it  always  was,  so  far  as  we  OOold 
form  a  judgment  from  the  circumstances  themselves. 

Clinia  —  How-  Ff\  prithee?  For  nothiuLj  in  the  world  con  Id  I 
rather  wish  for  just  now,  than  that  I  have  suspected  tliis  without 
reason. 

Syrus — This,  in  the  first  place,  then  (that  you  may  not  be 
ignorant  of  anything  that  concerns  her) :  the  old  woman,  who  was 
formerly  said  to  be  her  mother,  was  not  so.  She  is  dead;  this 
I  overheard  by  accident  from  her,  as  we  came  along,  while  she 

was  telling  the  other  one. 

Clitipho — Pray,  who  is  the  other  one? 

Syrus  —  Stay:  what  I  have  begun  I  wish  first  to  relate,  Cli- 
tipho; I  shall  come  to  that  afterwards. 
Clitipho — Make  haste,  tlien. 

Syrus — First  of  all,  then,  when  we  came  to  the  house,  Dromo 
knocked  at  the  door;  a  certain  old  woman  came  out;  when 
she  opened  the  door,  he  directly  rushed  in;  I  followed;  the  old 
woman  bolted  the  door,  and  returned  to  her  wool.  On  this  occas- 
ion might  be  known,  Clinia,  or  else  on  none,  in  what  pursuits  she 
passed  her  life  during  your  absence  —  when  we  thus  came  upon 
a  tet^ialc  unexpectedly.  For  this  circumstance  then  gave  us  an 
opportunity  of  jud.L;ing  of  the  course  of  her  daily  life;  a  thing 
which  especially  discovers  what  is  the  disposition  of  each  individ- 
ual.  We  found  her  industriously  plying  at  tlic  web;  plainly  clad 
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in  a  mounilng-dreas, — on  account  of  tiiis  old  woman,  I  suppose* 

who  was  lately  dead;  without  golden  ornaments,  dressed  besides 
just  like  those  who  only  dress  for  themselves,  and  patched  up 
with  no  worthless  woman's  trumpery.  Her  hair  was  loose,  long, 
and  thrown  back  negligently  about  her  temples. —  ITo  Ciinia.] 
Do  hold  your  peace. 

Clinia  —  My  dear  Syrus,  do  not  without  cause  throw  me  into 
ecstasies,  I  beseech  yon. 

Syrus — The  old  woman  was  spinning  die  woof:  there  was 
one  little  servant^girl  besides;  she  was  weaving  together  with 
them,  covered  with  patched  clothes,  slovenly,  and  dirty  with  filth- 
iness. 

(litif^ho — If  this  is  tnte,  Clinia,  as  I  believe  it  is,  who  is  there 
more  lortunate  than  you  ?  Do  you  mark  this  girl  whom  he 
speaks  of  as  dirty  and  drabbish  ?  This  too  is  a  strong  indica- 
tion that  the  mistress  is  out  of  harm's  way,  when  her  confidant 
is  in  such  ill  plight;  for  it  is  a  rule  with  those  who  wish  to  gain 
access  to  the  mistress,  first  to  bribe  the  maid. 

CHnm  \to  Syrus\ — Go  on,  I  beseech  you;  and  beware  of  en- 
deavoring to  purchase  favor  by  telling  an  untruth.  What  did  she 
say  when  }'on  mentioned  me  ? 

Syrus  —  When  we  lold  her  thai  von  had  -eturned,  and  had 
requested  her  Lu  come  to  von,  t'nc  claiusel  instantly  pnt  away  tlic 
web,  and  covered  her  face  all  uver  with  tears;  so  tliat  you  might 
easily  perceive  that  it  really  was  caused  by  her  affection  for 
you, 

Clmia  —  So  may  the  Deities  bless  me,  I  know  not  where  I  am 
for  joy!  I  was  so  alarmed  before. 

TnUKlatiaii  of  Hmrjr  HumiiaA  Riley. 
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WILLIAM  MAKEPEACE  THACKERAY 

(1811-1863) 

BY  W.  C.  BKUWKELL 

KAOCBitAY  shares  tbe  reader's  interest  with  his  works  in  a 
degree  quite  nnescampled  in  Uterature.    His  works  are,  in 

a  more  ob%'iotis  and  specini  sense  than  is  true  of  those  of 
inost  authors,  the  direct  expression  of  his  personality;  and  this  per- 
sonality in  turn  is  one  of  unusually  special  and  conspicuous  interest. 
Re  was  a  man  of  immense  idiosyncratic  attractiveness  aside  from  his 
literary  faculties  and  equipment,  and  be  endued  his  writings  wiUi 
this  personal  interest  to  an  extent  not  to  be  met  with  elsewhere. 
No  books  are  so  personal  as  liis.  They  are  full  of  his  ideas,  his 
notions,  his  feelings:  and  they  owe  to  these  not  only  their  color  and 
atmo^here,  but  a  considerable  portion  of  their  substance.  They  not 
only  tell  the  story,  but  draw  tbe  moral;  and  in  a  large  way  justify 
the  title  of  "week-day  preacher."  which  he  gave  himself,  and  of 
which  he  was  both  fond  and  prond. 

This  circumstance  has  been  variously  viewed  by  his  readers  and 
critics,  according  to  their  own  iticlinaiions  towards  art  or  towards 
morals, — their  preferences  for  "objectivity*  in  the  novelist's  attitude 
to,  and  treatment  of,  his  theme,  or  for  the  cogent  and  illuminating 
commentary  which  draws  out  and  sets  forth  in  the  telling  the  typi- 
cal and  universal  interest  and  value  of  the  story.  Taine  laments  the 
consecration  of  such  splendid  artistic  gifts  as  are  witnessed  by  the  ex- 
ceptional *  Henry  Esmond  ^  to  the  service  of  morals.  And  on  the  other 
hand.  Dr.  John  Brown  both  underestimates  and  undervalues  tbe  artts> 
tic  eleme  nt  in  Thaekeray.  and  deems  his  * tnorali /in ;c  "  his  v;rcat  and 
real  distinction.  The  inference  is,  naturally,  that  Thackeray  has  a 
side  which  each  o£  these  temperaments  may  admire  at  its  ease.  But 
it  is  to  be  pointed  out  in  addition  that  he  has  so  tuscd  the  two  — 
which  ordinarily  exist  separately  when  they  eadst  in  any  such  distinc* 
tion  as  they  do  in  Thackeray— > that  each  enhances  and  neither  dis- 
parages the  other.  The  characters  of  <  Vanity  Fair.*  'Pendennis,'  or 
*  The  Newcomes,*  and  the  story  that  is  evolved  out  of  their  study 
rather  than  constructed  lor  their  framework,  gain  greatly  in  realiza- 
tion as  well  as  in  significance  from  the  personal  commentary  by 
which  they  are  expressed  as  well  as  attended.  And  the  social  and 
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personal  philosophy  which  springs  from  their  consideration,  and  to 
which  they  give  point,  is  powerfully  enforced  by  the  illustrative, 
exemplary,  and  suggestive  service  they  perform.  Both  proceed  from 
the  instinctive  exercise  of  Thadceray's  mind  and  temperament,  and 
therefore  coexist  harmoniotisly  in  his  works.  Letters  has  never  known 
such  a  combination  in  one  personality  of  the  artist  and  moralist,  the 
satirist  and  poet;  and  the  literature  that  i-^  the  expression  of  this 
unique  personality  is  therefore  not  to  be  classed  in  the  customary 
category  of  art  or  in  that  of  morals,  with  its  complementary  qualities 
considered  correspondingly  as  defects  according  to  the  category  to 
which  the  work  is  ascribed.  Hence,  moreover,  the  unusual,  the  unique 
importance  and  convenience  in  any  critical  consideraiion  of  Thack- 
eray's works,  of  considering  also  the  personality  which  not  only  pene- 
trates but  characterizes  them. 

It  has  become  quite  saperftuons  at  the  present  day  to  point  out 
that  he  was  very  far  from  being  the  cynic  he  passed  for  with  many 
readers  during  his  ':ftt:me.  He  is  rather  to  be  defended  from  the 
reproach  of  scntitKuntality.  But  excess  in  the  matter  of  sentiment 
is  soniethmg  that  ditlerent  people  will  dctcrnune  Uiiterently.  Intel- 
lectual rectitude  distinguished  him  conspicuously;  but  he  was  notably 
a  man  of  heart,  and  exercised  his  great  powers  in  the  service  of  the 
afToLtions.  He  may  be  said  to  have  taken  the  sentimental  view  of 
things,  if  not  to  do  so  implies  the  dispas«;:on.ite  and  detached  atti- 
tude towards  them.  lie  was  extremely  sensitive,  and  chafed  greatly 
under  the  frequent  ascription  of  cynicism  that  he  had  to  endure.  He 
found  the  problem  of  reconciling  a  stoic  philosophy  and  an  epicurean 
temperament  no  easier  and  no  harder,  probably,  than  many  others  to 
whom  it  has  been  assigned ;  and  his  practice  was,  as  usual,  a  succes- 
sion of  alternations  of  indulgence  and  restraint.  But  he  hoodwinked 
himself  no  more  than  he  was  deceived  by  others;  and  if  few  men  of 
bis  intellectual  eminence — which  is  the  one  thing  about  him  we  can 
now  perceive  as  he  could  hardly  do  himself — have  been  so  >  |j. n  to 
his  particular  temptations,  few  men  of  his  tetnperumcnt.  on  the  other 
hand,  have  steadfastly  and  industriously  carved  for  themselves  so 
splendid  a  career.  He  was  at  the  same  time  the  acutcst  of  observers 
and  eminently  a  man  of  the  world.  He  was  even  in  some  sense  a 
man  about  town.  The  society  he  depicted  so  vividly  had  marked 
attractions  for  him.  He  was  equally  at  home  in  Bohemia  and  in 
Belgravia, —  enough  so  in  the  latter  to  lead  the  literal  to  ascribe  to 
him  the  snobbishness  he  made  so  large  a  portion  of  his  subject.  As 
he  pointed  out,  however,  no  one  is  free  from  some  touch  of  this,  and 
denunciation  of  it  is  in  peculiar  peril  from  its  contagion ;  and  Thacfc- 
eray  had  the  courage  of  his  tastes  in  valuing  what  is  really  valuable 
in  the  consideration  which  society  bestows.    On  its  good  side  this 
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consideration  is  certainly  to  be  prized  by  any  one  nol  a  snob;  for  it 
means  a  verdict  often  more  impartial  and  independent  than  that  of 
any  other  tribunal.    Society  is  a  close  corporation;  and  petty  as  are 

many  of  its  standards,  and  vulgar  as  is  much  of  its  application  of 
them,  it  ha?  its  ideal  of  the  art  of  life:  and  what  it  really  worships 
is  real  power, —  power  that  is  independent  of  talent,  accomplishment, 
or  wor^>  often,  very  likely;  but  power  that,  adventitious  or  other, 
is  almost  an  automatic  measure  of  an  individual's  claims  upon  it 
Really  to  contribute  to  the  life  of  society  implies  a  special,  disinter- 
c^torl,  :nul  rrsthetic  talent  Tiki-  anntlu  r;  atul  Tluukeray's  gift  in  this 
n-^pt  ct  is  properly  to  hv  a>sociatcd  with  his  literarj'  and  more  larp^ely 
human  ones.  At  all  events  it  aided  hira  to  handle  his  theme  of 
*  manners*^  with  a  competence  denied  to  most  writers,  and  helped 
to  fuse  in  him  the  dual  temperament  of  the  artist  and  satirist  with 
distinguished  results. 

Thi?  combination  of  the  artist  and  the  satirist  is  the  ideal  one  for 
the  novelist;  and  Thackeray's  genius,  varied  as  it  is,  is  pre-eminently 
the  genius  of  the  horn  novelist.  It  is  singular,  but  it  is  doubtless 
characteristic  of  a  temperament  destined  to  such  complete  matur- 
ity, that  he  should  liave  waited  so  long  before  finding  his  true  field 
of  effort,  and  thai  In-  sl:<.uld  not  have  begim  tin-  wurk  upon  which 
his  fame  rests  until  he  had  reached  an  age  at  which  that  of  not  a 
few  men  or  genius  has  ended:  he  was  thirty-six  before  his  first  great 
work  was  published.  He  was  born  July  i8th,  1811.  in  Calcutta;  and 
was  sent  home  to  England  to  school,  upon  his  father's  death  when 
he  w^as  five  years  old.  From  1822  to  1828  he  was  at  Charterhouse 
School. —  the  fritninis  "Grey  Friars'*  of  *  The  Newcomes.*  He  spent 
two  years  at  Cambridge,  leaving  without  a  degree  to  travel  abroad, 
where  he  visited  the  great  European  capitals,  and  saw  Goethe  at 
Weimar.  He  traveled  in  the  real  sense,  and  used  perceptive  faculties 
such  as  are  j^iven  to  few  observers,  to  the  notable  ends  subsequently 
witnessed  in  his  books.  He  was  from  the  first  always  of  ihv  world 
as  well  ns  in  it,  and  understood  it  with  as  quick  sympathy  in  one 
place  us  in  another.  At  Weimar  he  meditated  translating  Schiller; 
but — no  doubt  happily —nothing  came  of  the  rather  desultory  design. 
In  1831  he  went  into  chambers  in  the  Temple:  but  not  taking  kindly 
to  law,  and  losing  a  small  inherited  fortune,  he  followed  his  native 
bent,  which  led  him  into  journalism,  literature,  and  incidentally  into 
art.  He  began  his  serious  literary  work  as  a  contributor  to  Fra^ 
ser's  Magadne  in  1835,  after  some  slight  preliminary  experience:  and 
thenceforth  wrote  literary  miscellany  of  extraordinary  variety— 'Sto- 
ries, reviews,  art  criticisms,  foreign  correspondence,  burlesques,  bal- 
lads—  for  all  sorts  of  periodicals. 

In  1836  he  made  an  effort  to  obtain  work  as  an  illustrator,  but 
without  success, —  one  of  his  failures  being  with  Dickens,  whose  refusal 
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was  certainly  justified.  In  1838  he  illustrated  Jerrold's  *Men  of 
Character*;  but  in  tht;  main  he  wa?;  forced  to  content  himself  with 
his  own  wtjrks  in  this  respect,  and  most  of  these  he  did  illustrate. 
Pictorial  art  was  clearly  not  bis  vocation.  His  drawings  have  plenty 
of  character;  and  it  is  not  unfortunate,  perhaps,  that  we  have  his 
pictorial  presentment  rather  than  another's,  of  so  many  of  his  person* 
ages.  But  he  not  cmly  lacked  the  ^11  that  comes  of  training,— he 
had  no  real  gift  for  representation,  and  for  the  plastic  expression  of 
beauty  he  had  no  faculty;  the  element  of  caricature  is  prominent  in 
all  his  designs.  He  did  them  with  great  delight  and  ease,  whereas 
literary  work  was  always  drudgery  to  him;  bnt  of  conrse  this  is  the 
converse  of  witness  to  their  merit 

His  poetry,  which  he  wrote  at  inter^-als.  and  desultorily  through- 
out his  career,  is  on  a  decidedly  higher  plane.  It  is  of  the  kind 
that  is  accurately  called  "verses,**  but  it  is  as  plainly  his  own  as  his 
prose;  and  some  of  it  will  always  be  read,  probably,  for  its  feeling 
and  its  felicity.  It  is  the  verse  mainly  but  not  merely  of  the  impro- 
visatore.  It  never  oversteps  the  modesty  becoming  the  native  gift 
that  exprcs<5cs  itself  in  it.  Most  of  it  could  not  have  been  as  well 
said  in  prose  and  its  title  is  clear  enough,  however  unpretentious. 
Metrically  and  in  substance  the  '  Ballads  *  are  excellent  balladry.  They 
never  rise  to  Scott's  level  of  heroic  hraottra,  and  though  the  contem- 
plative ones  are  deeper  in  feeling  than  any  of  Scott's,  they  are  poet- 
ically more  summary  and  have  less  sweep;  one  hardly  thinks  of  the 
pinions  of  song  at  all  in  connection  with  them.  Prose  was  distinctly 
Thackeray's  medium  more  exclusively  than  it  was  Scott's.  But  com- 
pare the  beat  of  the  < Ballads*  with  Macaulay's  <Lays,*  to  note  the 
difference  in  both  quality  and  execution  between  the  verse  of  a  writer 
with  a  clear  poetic  strain  in  his  temperament,  and  that  of  a  pure 
rhetorician  whose  numbers  make  one  wince.  *  The  White  Squall*  is 
a  tour  de  force  of  rhyme  and  rhythm,  the  *  Ballad  of  Bouillabaisse* 
has  a  place  in  every  reader's  affections,  *  Mr.  Moloney's  Account  of  the 
Ball  *  is  a  perpetual  delight,  even  *•  The  Crystal  Palace  *  is  not  merely 
clever:  and  *The  Pen  and  the  Album*  and  notably  the  'Vanitas 
Vanitatum  *  verses  have  an  elevation  that  is  both  so'i-nm  ;inil  n-ioving. 
—  a  sustained  note  of  genuine  lyric  inspiration  chanting  gravely  the 
burden  of  all  the  poet's  prose. 

He  joined  the  staff  of  Punch  almost  immediately  upon  its  estab- 
lishment, and  was  long  one  of  its  strongest  contributors.  The  following 
year,  1843.  he  went  to  Ireland,  and  published  his  < Irish  Sketch-Book.* 
In  1844  he  made  llie  Iviste^n  journey  chronicled  in  'From  Cornhill 
to  Grand  Cairo.*  and  pubhslicd  <  Barry  Lyndon*  in  Fraser.  In  1846 
*  The  Book  of  Snobs*  appeared;  and  the  next  year  'Vanity  Fair,* 
which  made  him  famous  and  the  fashion.  ^Pendennis'  followed 
in  1848^9.   Next  came  *The  English  Humorists  of  the  Eighteenth 
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Centtuy'  (185 1).  delivered  with  great  success  to  the  exacting  London 

world  of  society  atifl  letters;  *  Henry  Esmond.'  and  his  first  trip  to 
America  (1852),  where  he  repeated  tlie  lectures,  and  where  he  was 
greeted  universally  with  a  friendliness  he  tliorouglily  returned;  *The 

Newcomes*  (1853-5):  liis  second  American  trip  (1855),  when  he  first 
read  bis  lectures  on  <The  Four  Georges*;  *The  Virginians*  (1857-9); 

the  establishment  of  the  Cornhill  Magazine  with  Thackeray  as  editor 
(i86o),  and  the  publication  in  its  pages  dtirinpr  his  last  three  years 
of  the  *  Roundabout  Papers,*  *Lovel  the  Widower,*  <  Philip,*  and  the 
beginning  of  the  unfinished  <  Denis  DuvaL*  In  1857  he  had  contested 
a  seat  in  Parliament  for  Oxford  in  the  Liberal  interest,  but  had  been 
defeated  by  a  vote  of  1018  to  1085  for  his  opponent.  His  health  had 
been  far  from  good  for  some  years;  and  during  the  night  of  Decem- 
ber 23d,  1863.  ho  r]\vr\  in  his  sleep. 

Loosely  speaking,  his  work  may  be  &aicl  to  be  divided  into  two 

<das8es»  miscellany  and  novels,  by  the  climacteric  date  of  his  career — 
January  1847 — when  the  first  number  of  < Vanity  Fair*  appeared.  No 

writer  whose  fame  rests,  as  Thackeray's  larger  fame  does,  nn  nota- 
ble works  (if  fiction,  has  \vritten  miscellaneous  literature  of  the  qual- 
ity of  his.  Taken  in  connection  with  the  novels,  it  ranks  him  as  the 
representative  English  man  of  letters  of  his  time.  There  is  extraor^ 
dinarily  little  *copy*  in  it.  It  is  the  lighter  work  of  a  man  bom 

for  greater  things,  and  having  therefore  in  its  qiiality  something 
superior  to  its  (renre.  In  the  first  place,  it  has  the  style  which  in  its 
maturity  led  Carlyle  to  say,  Nobody  in  nur  day  wrote,  I  sin  mid  say, 
with  such  pcriection  of  style;"  and  as  Thackeray  observes  of  Gib- 
bon's praise  of  Fielding,  *  there  can  be  no  gainsaying  the  sentence 
of  this  great  judge*  in  such  a  matter.  It  has  too  his  qualities  of 
substance,  which  w'crc  to  n  nch  their  full  development  hnter.  *  The 
Great  Hoggarty  Diamond  '  is  rather  small-beer,  but  it  eommuni- 
cates  that  sense  of  reality  whicli  is  to  be  sought  fur  in  vain  among 
its  contemporaries:  compare  the  consummate  Brough  in  this  respct 
with  one  of  Dickens's  ideal  hypocrites.  The  *  Sketch>Books  *  will 
always  be  good  reading.  *The  Book  of  Snobs*  enlarged  the  con- 
fines of  literature  by  the  discovery  and  exploration  of  a  new  domain. 

*  Barry  Lyndon  *  is  a  masterpiece  of  irony  comparable  with  Swift  and 

*  Jonathan  Wild*  alone,  and  to  be  ranked  rather  among  the  novels. 
Such  burlesques  as  <  Rebecca  and  Roweua'  and  the  <  Novels  by  Emi- 
nent Hands'  of  Puuch,  the  various  essajrs  in  polite  literature  of  Mr. 
Yellow plusiT,  the  delightful  extravac:ancc  <Tlu  Rose  and  the  Ring,* 
the  admirable  account  of  *  Mrs.  Perkins's  I>all.'  and  many  other  trifles 
which  it  is  needless  even  to  catalogue  iiere,  illusLrate  in  common  a 
quality  of  wit,  of  unexpectedness,  of  charm,  as  conspicuous  as  their 
remarkable  variety.    And  as  to  the  later  < Lectures*  on  the  Queen 
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Anne  liumorists  and  the  Georges,  and  the  inimitable  <  Roundabout 
Papers,*  nothing  of  the  kind  has  ever  been  done  on  quite  the  same 

plane. 

It  is,  hov>evcr.  to  the  elaborate  t\m}.  exqnis'tcly  commented  picture 
of  life  wiiieh  the  novels  present,  that  Thackeray  owes  his  fellow- 
ship with  the  very  greatest  figures  of  literature  outside  the  realm 
of  poetry.  The  four  most  important— *  Vanity  Pair/  ^Pendennis,* 
'Henry  Esmond,'  and  *The  Newcomes,* — especially,  enable  him 
to  take  his  ]ilace  arnon^  these  with  the  ease  of  equality.  *  Vanity 
Fair'  perhaps  expresses  his  genius  in  its  freest  spontaneity.  Thack- 
eray himself  spoke  of  it  —  to  Dr.  llcrriman  —  as  his  greatest  work. 
And  though  he  declared  < Henry  Esmond*— which,  as  the  dedicator 
states,  ^copies  the  manners  and  language  of  Queen  Anne's  time'* — 
**the  very  be-^t  that  I  can  do."  the  two  remarks  are  not  inconsistent: 
they  aptly  distinguish  between  his  most  original  substance  and  his 
most  perfect  form.     *  Pendenuis '  and  <  The  Xewcomes '  are  social 

pictures  on  a  larger  scale,  of  less  dramatic  and  more  epic  interest. 
*The  Virginians*  is  only  less  important;  but  it  loses  something  of 
the  relief  which  the  remoteness  of  its  epoch  gives  *  Henry  Esmond,* 

and  something  of  the  actuality  that  its  other  predecessors  owe  to 
their  modernncss.  *  Lovel  the  Widower*  is  an  aUmrttcd  failure, 
largely  though  not  splendidly  redeemed  by  '  Philip  *  which  followed 
it.  But  the  beginnings  of  < Denis  Duval*  are  enough  to  show  that 
the  level  of  'The  Virginians.'  at  least,  might  have  been  reached 
again:  and  make  the  writer's  death  at  fifty-two  indisputably  and 
g^cvously  premature. 

Charlotte  Bronte,  who  dedicated  the  second  edition  of  *Jane  Eyre* 
to  Thackeray,  maintaining  that  *No  Commentator  upon  his  writings 
has  yet  found  the  comparison  that  suits  him,  the  terms  which  rightly 
characterize  his  talent."  spoke  of  him  as  'the  first  social  regenerator 
of  the  day.'*  She  had  her^,  'f,  hi'we^-er.  correctly  divined  his  talent: 
it  was  at  once  social  and  rnorai.  She  objected  to  his  association 
with  Fielding,  whom  she  declared  he  resembled  "as  an  eagle  does 
a  vulture,**  and  charged  Fielding  with  having  *  stooped  on  carrion.* 
Fielding  was  undoubtedly  bis  model.  He  regretted  that  he  had  not 
read  him  more  in  early  years.  And  Fielding  is  undoubtedly  a  writer 
of  both  social  and  moral  quality.  But  his  moral  range  is  narrow, 
and  there  is  a  grave  lack  iu  his  equipment  considered  as  that  of  a 
great  writer, — he  lacks  spirituality  altogether.  And  spirituality  is  a 
quality  that  ThacXeray  possessed  in  a  distinguished  degree.  It  is 
his  spirituality  that  Charlotte  Bronte  really  had  in  mind  in  contrast- 
ing him  in  her  trenchant,  passionate  way  with  his  predecessor.  The 
difference  i"?  frnclamental.  It  is  far  deeper  than  mere  choice  of 
material.     ihackeray  himself  says  regretfully,  in   the  preface  to 
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•*  Pendcnnis  * :  Since  the  anthor  of 'Tom  Jones*  was  buried,  no  writer 
of  fiction  among  us  ha»  been  permitted  to  depict  to  his  utmost  power 
«  man.  We  must  drape  him,  and  give  him  a  certain  cotXTentional 
simper.'^  He  would  have  liked,  clearly,  a  wider  range  and  a  freer 

hand;  and  Charlotte  Bronte  would  have  been  less  pleased  with  him 

had  he  enTr>yed  them.  But  he  wo'ild  rover  have  "sunk  with  his  sub-  • 
ject,"  because  his  imagination  had  so  strong  a  spiritual  side. 

On  the  other  hand,  what  distinguishes  him  from  such  a  novelist  as 
George  Eliot  is  the  preoccupation  of  his  imagination  with  the  heart 
rather  than 'the  mind.  Instinctively  his  critics  agree  in  characteris- 
ing his  dominant  faculty  as  *' insight  int.i  the  human  heart."  There 
is  no  question  anywhere  as  to  the  depth  and  keenness  ot  this  insight 
in  him,  at  all  events. —  however  one  regards  the  frequent  statement 
that  it  was  deeper  and  keener  than  that  of  any  other  writer,  *  Shake- 
speare and  Balzac  perhaps  excepted.'*  The  exception  of  Shakespeare 
is  surely  as  sound  as  it  is  mechanical.  That  of  Balzac  may  be 
dispnted.  Balzac's  insight  proceeds  from  his  curiosity,  that  of  Thack- 
eray from  his  sympathy.  If  always  as  keen,  Balzac's  is  never  quite 
as  deep.  It  is  perhaps  wider.  Curiosity  in  the  artist  means  an 
unlimited  interest  in  men  and  things:  which  it  regards  as  all,  and 
more  or  less  equally,  material.  Sympathy  necessarily  selects— > sympa- 
thy, or  even  antipathy  if  one  chooses;  but  in  sctLCting  it  concentrates. 
*LaComedie  Humainc  *  is  a  wonderful  structure.  It  parallels  the  exist- 
ing world,  one  may  almost  say.  The  psychologist,  the  sociologist, 
the  specialist  of  nearly  any  description,  may  study  it  with  zest  and 
ponder  it  profitably.  It  is  a  marvelonsly  elaborate  ft'amework  filled 
in  with  an  astonishing  variety  (rf  both  types  and  individuals.  One 
may  seek  in  it  not  vainly  for  an  analogue  of  almost  anything  act- 
ual. But  though  less  multifarious.  Thackeray's  world  is  far  more  real. 
His  figures  are  far  more  alive.  Their  inner  springs  are  divined,  not 
Studied.  They  make  the  story  themselves,  not  merely  appear  in  it 
We  have  no  charts  of  their  minds  and  qualities,  but  we  know  them 
as  we  know  our  friends  and  neicchbors. 

This  sense  of  reality  and  vitality,  in  which  the  personages  of 
Thackeray  excel  those  of  any  other  prose  fiction,  proceeds  from  that 
unusual  association  in  the  author's  own  personality  of  the  spiritual 
and  sentimental  qualities  with  great  intellectual  powers— to  which 
I  havL  already  referred.  For  character  —  the  subject  par  excelltrue 
of  the  great  writers  of  fiction  as  distinguished  from  the  pure  mman- 
ticists  —  depends  upon  the  heart.  It  is  comparatively  independent 
of  psychology.  For  a  period  so  given  over  to  science  as  our  own. 
so  imbued  with  the  scientific  spirit,  and  so  concentrated  upon  the 
scientific  side  of  even  spiritual  things,  psychological  fiction — such 
as  George  Eliot's— inevitably  possesses  a  special,  an  almost  esoteric. 
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interest.  But  it  is  nevertheless  true  that  the  elemental,  the  tempera- 
mental, the  vital  idiosyncrasTes  of  character  depend  le?;s  directly  upon 
mental  than  upon  moral  qualities.  Men  are  what  they  are  through 
their  feeling*  sot  througli  their  thinking — except  in  so  far  as  their 
thinking  modifies  their  feeling.  At  the  same  time  it  is  to  be  borne 
in  mind  that  Thackeray  does  not  neglect  the  mental  constitution  of 
his  characters,  it  cannot  be  said  of  his  Rebecca,  for  example,  as 
Turgcnieli  is  said  to  have  observed  of  Zola's  Gervaise  Coupeau,  that 
tells  ns  how  she  feels,  never  what  she  thinks.'*  We  have  a 
complete  enough  picture  of  what  is  going  on  in  her  exceedingly 
active  mind;  only  in  the  main  we  infer  this  indirectly  from  what  she 
does,  as  wc  do  in  the  ra?o  of  Shakespeare's  characters,  rather  than 
from  an  express  scrutiny  ot  her  mental  nu clianism.  Her  human  and 
social  side  is  uppermost  in  her  creator's  presentation  of  her,  though 
she  is  plainly  idiosyncratic  enough  to  reward  the  study  and  even  the 
specnlation  of  the  most  insistent  psychologist 

Mr.  Henry  James  acutely  observes  of  Hawthorne's  characters,  that 
with  the  partial  exception  of  Donatello  in  the  *  >farhle  Faun.*  there 
are  no  types  among  them.  And  it  is  assuredly  for  this  reason  that 
they  appear  to  na  so  entirely  the  creations  of  Hawthotne's  fancy,  so 
much  a  part  of  the  insubstantial  witchery  of  his  genius,  that  they 
seem  as  individuals  so  unreal.  Thackeray,  on  the  other  hand,  has 
been  reproached  with  treating:  nothing  but  types.  But  tlie  trtith  is 
that  a  character  of  fiction,  in  order  to  make  the  impression  of  indivi- 
duality, must  be  presented  as  a  type.  It  is  throtigh  its  typical  quali- 
ties that  it  attains  a  definition  which  is  neither  insubstantial  like  that 
of  Hawthorne's  personages,  nor  a  caricature  like  that  of  so  many 
of  Dickens's.  Its  typical  qualities  are  those  that  persuade  us  of  its 
truth,  and  create  the  convincing  illusion  of  its  reality.  A  type  in 
fiction  is  a  type  in  the  sense  in  which  the  French  uise  the  term  in 
speaking  of  a  real  person, — a  synthesis  of  representative  traits,  more 
accentuated  than  the  same  characteristics  aa  tiiey  are  to  be  found  in 
general;  a  person,  that  is  to  say,  of  particularly  salient  individuality. 
Only  in  this  way  dn  real  persons  who  are  not  also  eccentric  persons 
leave  a  striking  and  definite  impression  on  tts;  and  only  in  this 
way  do  we  measure  that  correspondence  of  fictltioaa  to  real  charac- 
ter  which  determines  the  reality  of  the  former. 

Of  course  in  thus  eschewing  psychology  and  dealing  mainly  with 
types. —  in  occupying  him?;clf  with  those  elemental  traits  of  charac- 
ter that  depend  ttpon  the  heart  rather  than  the  mind, —  a  realist 
like  Thackeray  renounces  a  field  so  large  and  interesting  as  justly 
to  have  his  neglect  of  it  aorounted  to  him  as  a  limitation.  And 
Thackeray  still  further  narrows  his  field  by  confining  himself  in  the 
main  to  character  not  merely  in  its  elemental  traits,  but  in  its  mwally 
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sij^nificant  ones  as  well.  The  colorless  characters,  sttch  as  Tom  Tttl- 
livcr  for  a  sirii^le  example,  in  which  George  Eliot  is  so  strong,  the 
irresponsible  ones,  such  as  Dickens's  Winkles  and  Swivellers.  have 
few  fellows  in  his  fiction,  from  which  the  serionsness  of  his  satiric 
strain  exdudes  whatever  is  not  significant  as  well  as  whateirer  is 
purely  particular.  The  loss  is  very  great,  considering  his  world  as  a 
com^die  hmnaine.  It  involves  more  than  the  elimination  of  psychol- 
ogy,—  it  diiiiinishes  the  number  of  types;  and  all  types  are  interesting, 
whether  morally  important  or  not.  But  in  Thackeray's  case  it  has 
two  great  comp^isatioiis.  In  the  first  place,  the  greater  conoentrsp 
tion  it  involves  notably  defines  and  emphasises  the  net  impressioa 
of  his  works.  It  unifies  their  effect;  and  sharply  crystallizes  the  mes- 
saijfe  to  mankind,  which,  like  every  jjrcat  writer  in  whatever  branch 
of  literature  he  may  cultivate,  it  was  the  main  business,  the  aitTi 
and  crown  and  apology  of  his  life,  to  deliver.  There  is  no  missing 
the  tenor  of  his  gospel,  which  is  that  ^aracter  is  the  one  thing  of 
importance  in  life :  that  it  is  tremendously  complex,  and  the  'easiest 
thing  in  the  world  to  misconreive  both  in  ourselves  and  in  others; 
that  truth  is  the  one  instrument  01  its  perfecting,  and  the  one  subject 
worthy  of  pursuit;  and  that  the  study  of  truth  discloses  littlenesses 
and  fatilittes  in  it  at  its  best  for  which  the  only  cloak  is  charity,  and 
fhe  only  consolation  and  atonement  the  cultivation  of  the  affections. 

In  the  second  place,  it  is  his  concentration  upon  the  morally  ?icf- 
nificant  that  places  him  at  the  head  of  the  novelists  of  manners.  It 
is  the  moral  and  social  qualities,  of  course,  that  unite  men  in  society, 
and  make  it  something  other  than  the  sum  of  the  individuals  com- 
ponng  it  Par  more  deeply  than  Balzac,  Thackeray  felt  the  relations 
between  men  that  depend  npon  these  qualities;  and  consequently 

his  social  picture  is.  if  less  comprehensive  and  varied,  far  more  vivid 
and  real.  It  is  painted  directly,  and  lacks  the  elaborate  structural 
machinery  which  makes  Balzac's  seem  mechanical  in  composition 
and  artificial  in  spirit  Thackeray's  personages  are  never  portrayed 
in  isolation.  They  are  a  part  of  the  milieu  in  which  they  exist,  and 
which  has  itself  therefore  much  more  distinction  and  relief  than  an 
environment  wliieh  is  merely  a  framework.  How  they  reg'.nrd  each 
other,  how  they  feel  toward  and  what  they  think  of  each  other,  the 
mntuality  of  their  very  nomerons  and  vital  relations,  furnishes  an  Im- 
portant strand  in  the  texture  of  the  story  in  which  they  figure.  Their 
activities  are  modified  by  the  air  they  breathe  in  common.  Their  con- 
dtict  is  controlled,  their  ideas  affected,  even  their  desires  and  ambi- 
tions dictated,  by  the  general  ideals  of  the  society  that  includes  them. 
In  a  more  extended  sense  than  Lady  Kew  intended  in  reminding 
Bthel  Newcome  of  the  fact,  they  *  belong  to  their  belongings.*  So 
far  as  it  goes,  therefore,*— and  it  would  be  easy  to  exaggerate  its 
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limitations,  which  are  trivial  in  comparison.— Th:Lrl:>  ray's  picture 
of  society  is  the  most  \ :  . -.(i.  as  it  is  incontcstably  the  most  real,  in 
prusc  tiction.  The  temperament  oi  ihc  artist  and  satirist  combined, 
the  preoccupation  with  the  moral  element  in  character, — and  in  logi> 
cal  sequence,  with  its  human  and  social  side,— lead  naturally  to  the 
next  step  of  viewing  man  in  his  relations,  and  the  construction  of  a 
miniature  world.  And  in  addition  to  the  high  place  in  literature 
won  fur  bira  by  his  insight  into  the  human  heart,  Thackeray's  social 
picture  has  given  him  a  distinction  that  is  perhaps  unique.  In  vir- 
tue  of  it,  at  any  rate,  the  writer  who  passed  his  life  in  rivalry  with 
Dickens  and  Bulwer  and  TroUope  and  Lever,  belongs  with  Shake- 
speare and  Bloli^re. 

BEATRIX  ESMOND 
From  <Tbe  History  of  tienry  Esmond' 

As  THBY  came  up  to  the  house  at  Walcote,  the  windows  from 
within  were  lighted  up  with  friendly  welcome;  the  supper 
table  was  spread  in  the  oak  parlor:  it  seemed  as  if  for- 
giveness and  love  were  awaiting  the  returning  prodigal.  Two 
or  three  familiar  faces  of  domestics  were  on  the  lookout  Jit  the 
jiorch:  the  old  housekeeper  was  there,  and  young  Lockwood  from 
Castlcwoijd  in  my  lord's  livery  ot  tawny  and  blue.  His  dear 
mistress  pressed  his  arm  as  they  passed  into  the  hall.  Her 
eyes  beamed  out  on  him  with  afFectfon  indescribable.  "Welcome,* 
was  all  she  said,  as  she  looked  up,  putting  back  her  fair  curls 
and  black  hood.  A  sweet  rosy  smile  blushed  on  her  face;  Harry 
thought  he  had  never  seen  her  look  so  charming.  Her  face  was 
lighted  with  a  joy  that  was  brighter  than  beauty;  she  took  a 
hand  of  her  son,  who  was  in  the  ball  waiting  his  mother — she 
did  not  quit  Es!'norn'V<  arm. 

*  Welcome,  liari}  !  '  my  young  lord  echoed  after  her.  "Here 
we  are  all  come  to  say  so.  Here's  old  Pincot:  hasn't  she  grown 
handsome?*  and  Pincot,  who  was  older  and  no  handsomer  than 
usual,  made  a  curtsy  to  the  captain, — as  she  called  Esmond,— and 
told  my  lord  to  *Have  done,  now.*' 

"And  here's  lack  Ij  kwood.  He'll  make  a  famous  grenadier, 
Jack;  and  so  shall  I:  we'll  both  'list  under  you,  cousin.   As  soon 
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as  I  am  seventeen,  T  f!;o  to  the  army  —  every  gentleman  goes  to 
the  army.  Look!  who  comes  here:  ho,  ho!"  he  burst  into  a 
laugh.  * 'Tis  Mistress  'Trix,  with  a  new  ribbon:  I  knew  she 
would  put  one  on  as  soon  as  she  heard  a  captain  was  coming  to 
supper.** 

This  laughing  colloquy  took  place  in  the  hall  of  Walcote 
House,  in  the  midst  of  which  is  a  staircase  that  leads  (torn 
an  open  gallery,  where  are  the  doors  of  the  slceping-dbambers; 
and  from  one  of  these,  a  wax  candle  in  her  hand  and  illuminat- 
ing her,  came  Mistress  Beatrix,— the  lipfht  falling  indeed  tipon  the 
scarlet  ribbon  which  she  wore,  and  upon  the  most  brilliant  white 
neck  in  the  world. 

Esmond  had  left  a  child,  and  found  a  woman;  grown  beyond 
the  common  height,  and  arrived  at  such  a  dassling  completeness 
of  heau^  that  his  eyes  might  well  show  surprise  and  ddight 
at  beholding  her.  In  hers  there  was  a  brightness  so  lustrous  and 
melting  that  I  have  seen  a  whole  assembly  follow  her  as  if  bjr 
an  attraction  irresistible;  and  that  night  the  great  duke  was  at 
the  playhouse  after  Ramillies,  every  soul  turned  and  looked  (she 
chanced  to  enter  at  the  opposite  side  of  the  theatre  at  the  same 
moment)  at  her.  and  not  at  him.  She  was  a  brmvn  beant>^: 
tliat  is,  her  eyes,  huir,  and  eyebrows  and  eyelashes  were  dark,  her 
hair  curling  with  rich  undulations  and  waving  over  her  shoulders; 
but  her  complexion  was  as  dazzling  white  as  snow  in  sunshine, 
Mcept  her  chedcs  which  were  a  bright  red,  and  her  lips  which 
were  of  a  still  deeper  crimson.  Her  mouth  and  chin,  they  said, 
were  too  large  and  full;  and  so  they  might  be  for  a  goddess 
in  marble,  hut  not  for  a  woman  whose  eyes  were  fire,  whose  look 
was  love,  wliose  voice  was  the  sweetest  low  song,  whose  shape 
was  perfect  s\ mrnetry,  health,  decision,  activity,  whose  foot  as 
it  planted  itself  on  the  ground  was  firm  but  flexible,  and  whose 
motion,  whether  rapid  or  slow,  was  always  perfect  grace:  agile  as 
a  nymph,  lofty  as  a  queen, — now  melting,  now  imperious,  now 
sarcastic, — there  was  no  single  movement  of  hers  but  was  beaU' 
tiful.  As  he  thinks  of  her,  he  who  writes  feels  young  again,  and 
remembers  a  paragon. 

So  she  came  holdin<]f  her  dress  with  one  fair  rounded  arm.  and 
her  taper  before  her,  tri]>])in;..^  down  the  stair  to  greet  ICsniond. 

*  She  hath  put  on  her  scarlet  stockings  and  white  shoes,"  says 
my  lord,  still  laughing.  *"  Oh,  my  fine  mistress  I  is  this  the  way 
you  set  your  cap  at  the  captain  ?  *   She  approached,  shining  smiles 
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upon  Esmond,  who  could  look  at  nothing  but  her  eyes.  She 
advanced,  holding  forwarfl  he  r  head,  as  if  she  would  have  him 
kiss  her  as  he  used  to  do  when  she  wan  n  child. 

"Stop,"  she  said,  "1  am  grown  too  big!  Welcome,  Cousin 
Harry,**  and  she  made  him  an  arch  curtsy,  sweeping  down  to 
the  ground  almost  with  the  most  gracious  bend,  loolcing  up  the 
while  with  the  brightest  eyes  and  sweetest  smile.  Love  seemed 
to  radiate  from  her.  Hany  eyed  her  with  such  a  rapture  as  the 
first  lover  is  described  as  having  by  Milton. 

N'cst-cc  pas?*  says  my  lady,  in  a  low,  sweet  voice,  still  hang- 
ing  on  his  arm. 

Esmond  turned  ro;ind  with  a  start  and  a  blush,  as  'nt  met  his 
mistress's  clear  eyes.  He  had  forgotten  her,  rapt  in  admiration 
of  the  Ji/ia  pulcrior. 

*  Right  foot  forward,  toe  turned  out,  so;  now  drop  the 
curtsy  and  show  the  red  stockings,  *Tri3c.  Thejr're  silver  docks, 
Harry.  The  dowager  sent  'em.  Sbe  went  to  put  'em  on,*  cries 
my  lord. 

'*  Hush,  you  stupid  child !  **  says  miss,  smothering  her  brother 
with  kisses;  and  then  she  must  come  and  kiss  her  mamma,  look- 
ing all  the  while  at  Harry  over  iiis  luisiress's  shouak  r.  And  if 
she  did  not  kiss  him,  she  gave  him  both  her  hands  and  »aid,  *0 
Harry,  we're  so,  so  glad  you're  come!* 

*  There  are  woodcocks  for  supper,*  says  my  lord.  *HuzEay! 
It  was  such  a  hungry  sermon.* 

*And  it  is  the  29th  of  December,  and  our  Harry  has  come 
home." 

"  Huzzay,  old  Pineo". '  "  again  says  my  lord;  and  my  dear  lady's 
lips  looked  as  if  they  were  trembhrtg  witli  ]>:-aycr.  She  would 
have  Harry  lead  in  Beatrix  to  the  aupper-ruoni,  i^uing  iierself 
with  my  young  Lord  Viscount;  and  to  this  party  came  Tom 
Tusher  directly,  whom  four  at  least  out  of  the  company  of  five 
wished  away.  Away  he  went,  however,  as  soon  as  the  sweet- 
meats were  put  down;  and  then,  by  the  great  crackling  fire, — 
his  mistress,  or  Beatrix  with  her  blushing  glances,  filling  his  glass 
for  him, —  Harry  t<»ld  the  story  of  his  campaign,  nnd  passed  the 
most  delightful  ni-lu  his  life  had  ever  known.  The  sun  was  up 
long  ere  he  was.  sn  dec]*,  sweet,  and  refreshing  was  his  slumber. 
He  woke  as  if  angels  had  been  watching  at  his  bed  all  night. 
I  daresay  one  that  was  as  pure  and  loving  as  an  angel  had 
blessed  his  sleep  with  her  pra3'ers. 
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Next  morning  the  chaplain  read  prayers  to  the  little  household 

at  Walcote,  as  the  custom  was:  Esmond  thoug^ht  Mistress  Beatrix 
did  not  listen  to  Tuslicr's  exhortation  much;  her  eyes  were  wan- 
dcrinpf  everywhere  during  the  service. —  at  least  whenever  he 
looked  up  he  met  them.  Perhaps  lie  ali>o  was  nut  vcrj'  attentive 
to  his  reverence  the  chaplain.  "  This  might  have  been  my  life,* 
he  was  thinking;  "this  might  have  heen  my  duty  from  now  tin 
old  age.  Well,  were  it  not  a  pleasant  one  to  be  with  these  dear 
friends  and  part  from  'em  no  more  i  Until — nntil  the  destined 
lover  comes  and  takes  away  pretty  Beatrix  —  ^'  and  the  best  part 
of  Tom  Tusher's  exposition,  which  may  have  been  very  learned 
and  eloquent,  was  quite  lost  to  poor  Harry  by  this  vision  of  the 
destined  lover,  who  put  the  preacher  out. 

All  the  wliile  of  the  prayers,  Beatrix  knelt  a  little  way  before 
iiarry  Esmond.  The  red  stockings  were  changed  for  a  pair 
of  gray,  and  black  shoes  in  which  her  feet  looked  to  the  full  as 
pretty.  All  the  roses  of  spring  could  not  vie  with  the  brightness 
of  her  complexion;  Esmond  thought  he  had  never  seen  anything 
like  the  snnny  lustre  of  her  eye&  My  lady  viscountess  looked 
fatigued  as  if  with  watching,  and  her  face  was  pale. 

Miss  Beatrix  remarked  these  sig-ns  of  indisposition  in  her 
mother,  and  deplored  them.  I  a!ii  an  old  woman, ^'  says  my 
lady  with  a  kind  smile:  "I  cannot  hope  to  look  as  young  as 
you  do,  my  dear.'* 

"Shell  never  look  as  good  as  you  do  if  she  lives  till  she's  a 
htmdred,*  says  my  lord,  taking  his  mother  by  the  waist  and  kiss- 
ing her  hand. 

•Do  1  look  very  wicked*  cousin?**  says  Beatrix,  turning  full 
round  on  Esmond,  with  her  pretty  face  so  close  under  his  chin 
that  the  soft  perfumed  hair  touched  it.  She  laid  her  finger-tips 
on  his  sleeve  as  she  spoke,  and  he  put  his  other  hand  over  hers. 

•I'm  like  your  looking-glass,"  says  he,  "and  that  can't  flatter 
you." 

*He  means  that  you  are  always  looking  at  him,  my  dear,"* 
says  her  mother  archly.  Beatrix  ran  away  from  Esmond  at 
this,  and  flew  to  her  mamma,  whom  she  kissed,  stopping  my  lady's 
mouth  with  her  pretty  hand. 

"And  Harry  is  verj^  good  to  look  at,*  says  my  lady,  with  her 
fond  eyes  regarding-  the  young  man. 

"If  'tis  trood  to  see  a  happy  face,**  says  he.  "yon  see  that.* 
My  lady  said  "Amen"  with  a  sigh;  and  Harry  thoujgfht  the 
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uKinory  of  her  dear  lord  rose  up  and  rebuked  her  back  ag'ain 
into  sadness,  for  her  face  lost  the  smile  and  resumed  its  look  ot 
melancholy. 

"Why,  Harry,  how  fine  we  look  in  our  aearkt-and-silver  and 
our  black  periwig,'*  cries  my  lord.  *  Mother,  I  am  tired  of  my 
own  hair.  When  shall  I  have  a  peruke?  Where  did  yon  get 
your  steenkirk,  Harry 

•It's  some  of  my  lady  dowager's  lace,"  says  Hany;  •she 
gave  me  this  and  a  number  of  other  fine  things.* 

^  My  lady  dowager  isn't  such  a  bad  wonum,"  my  lord  con* 
tinned. 

"She's  not  so — so  red  as  she's  painted,"  says  Miss  Beatrix. 

Her  brother  broke  into  a  laugh.  "I'll  tell  her  you  said  so; 
by  the  Lord,  'Trix,  I  will/  he  cries  ont 

•She'll  know  that  yon  hadn't  the  wit  to  say  it,  my  lord,"  says 
Miss  Beatrix. 

•We  won't  quarrel  the  first  day  Harry's  here,  will  we. 

mother?"  said  the  young  lord.  "We'll  see  if  we  can  gfet  on  to 
the  new  year  without  a  fight.  Have  some  of  this  Christmas  pie. 
And  here  cunies  the  tankard;  no,  it's  Pincot  with  the  tea." 

•  Will  the  captain  choose  a  dish '  **  asked  Mistress  Beatrix. 

•  I  say,  Harr}-, "  my  lord  goes  on,  "  I'll  show  thee  my  horses 
after  breakfast,  and  we'll  go  a^bird-netting  to-night;  and  on 
Monday  there's  a  cock-match  at  Winchester — do  yon  love  cock- 
fighting,  Harry? — between  the  gentlemen  of  Sussex  and  the  gen- 
tlemen of  Hampshire,  at  j£io  the  battle  and  j£$o  the  odd  battle, 
to  show  one-and-twenty  cocks." 

•And  what  will  you.  do,  Beatrix,  to  amuse  our  kinsman?" 
asks  my  lady. 

^  I'll  listen  to  him,"  says  Beatrix.  "I  am  sure  he  has  a  hun- 
dred things  to  tell  us.  And  I'm  jealous  already  of  the  Spanish 
ladies.  Was  that  a  beautiful  nun  at  Cadis  that  you  rescued  from 
the  soldiers?  Your  man  talked  of  it  last  night  in  the  kitchen, 
and  Mrs.  Betty  told  me  this  morning  as  she  combed  my  hair. 
And  he  says  you  must  be  in  love,  for  you  sat  on  deck  all  night 
and  scribbled  verses  all  day  in  your  table-book."  Harr}-  thought 
if  I1C  had  wanted  a  stib-'cct  fnr  verses  yesterday,  tn-day  he  had 
iuuiid  one;  and  not  all  tiie  Lindamiras  and  Ardclias  of  the  poets 
were  half  so  beautiful  as  this  young  creature;  but  he  did  not  say 
so,  though  some  one  did  for  him. 
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Proni  *Tbe  History  of  Henry  Esmond  > 


Ni)  now,  having  seen  a  great  military  inarch  through  a 


friendly  country,  the  pomps  and  festivities  of  more  than 


one  German  court,  the  severe  struggle  of  a  hotly  contested 
battle,  and  the  triumph  of  victory,  Mr.  Esmond  beheld  another 
part  of  military  duty:  our  troops  entering  the  enemy's  territory 
and  putting  all  around  them  to  fire  and  sword;  burninpf  farm^, 
wasted  fields,  shriekiiigf  women,  slaughtered  sons  and  fathers,  and 
drunken  soldiery,  cursing  and  carousing  in  the  midst  of  tears, 
terror,  and  murder.  Why  does  the  stately  Muse  of  History,  that 
delights  in  dracribing  the  valor  of  heroes  and  the  grandeur  of 
conquest,  leave  out  these  scenes,  so  brutal,  mean,  and  degrading, 
that  yet  form  by  far  the  greater  part  of  the  drama  of  war  i  You 
gentlemen  of  England,  who  live  at  home  at  ease  and  compliment 
yourselves  in  the  songs  of  triumph  witli  which  our  chieftains  are 
bepraised;  yott  pretty  maidens  that  come  tumbling  down  the 
stair?;  when  the  fife  ami  drum  call  you,  and  huzza  for  the  British 
Grenadiers, —  do  you  take  account  that  these  items  go  to  make 
up  the  amount  of  triumph  you  admire,  and  form  part  of  the 
duties  of  the  heroes  you  fondle?  Our  chief,  whom  England 
and  all  Europe,  saving  only  the  Frenchmen,  worshiped  almost, 
had  this  of  the  god-like  in  him:  that  he  was  impassible  before 
victory,  before  danrrer.  before  defeat.  Before  the  greatest  obsta- 
cle or  the  most  trivial  ceremony;  before  a  hundred  thousand  men 
drawn  in  battalia,  or  a  peasant  slaughtered  ni  the  door  of  his 
burning  hovel,  before  a  carouse  of  drunken  German  lords,  or 
a  monarch's  court,  or  a  cottage  table  where  his  plans  were  laid, 
or  an  enemy's  battery,  vomiting  flame  and  deatih  and  strewing 
corpses  round  about  him, — he  was  always  cold,  calm,  resolute, 
like  fate.  He  performed  a  treason  or  a  court  bow,  he  told  a 
falsehood  as  bla<^  as  Styx,  as  easily  as  he  paid  a  compliment  or 
spoke  about  the  weather.  He  took  a  mistress  and  left  her,  he 
betrayed  his  benefactor  and  supported  him.  or  wiuild  have  mur- 
dered him,  witli  the  satiie  calmness  always,  and  having  no  more 
remorse  than  Clotho  when  she  weaves  the  thread,  or  Lachesis 
when  she  cuts  it.  In  the  hour  of  battle  I  have  heard  the  Prince 
of  Savoy's  officers  say  the  prince  became  possessed  with  a  sort 
of  warlike  fuiy:  his  eyes  lighted  up;  he  rushed  hither  and  thither. 
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ragging;  he  shrieked  curses  and  encoiirag-ement,  yelling  and  hark- 
ing his  bloody  war-dogs  on,  and  himself  always  at  the  first  of 
the  hunt.  Our  duke  was  as  calm  at  the  mouth  of  a  cannon  as 
at  the  door  of  a  drawing-room.  Perhaps  he  could  not  have  been 
the  great  man  he  was  had  he  had  a  liearl  either  for  love  or 
hatred,  or  pity  or  fear^  or  regret  or  remorse.  He  achieved  the 
highest  deed  of  daring,  or  deepest  calculation  of  thought,  as  he 
performed  the  very  meanest  action  of  which  a  man  is  capable; 
told  a  lie  or  cheated  a  fond  woman  or  robbed  a  poor  beggar  of 
a  halfpenny,  with  a  like  awful  serenity,  and  equal  capacity  of 
the  htLj'hcst  and  lowest  acts  of  our  nature. 

His  qualities  were  pretty  well  known  in  tlie  army,  where 
there  were  parties  of  all  politics,  and  of  pkniv  of  shrewdness 
and  wit;  but  lliere  existed  such  a  perfect  coniidence  in  liim,  as 
the  first  captain  of  the  world,  and  such  a  faith  and  admiration 
in  his  prodigious  genius  and  fortune,  that  the  very  men  whom  he 
notoriously  cheated  of  their  pay,  the  chiefs  whom  he  used  and 
injured  —  for  he  used  all  men,  great  and  small,  that  came  near 
him,  as  his  instruments  alike,  and  took  something  of  theirs,  either 
some  quality  or  son^ic  property,  the  blood  of  a  soldier,  it  might 
'>e,  or  a  jeweled  hat  or  a  htindred  tlunisand  cmu'ns  from  a  king, 
or  a  portion  out  of  a  starving  seuiinel  s  liiree  larthings;  or  when 
he  was  yotmg,  a  kiss  from  a  woman,  and  the  gold  chain  off  her 
neck,  taking  all  he  could  from  woman  or  man,  and  having,  as  I 
^id,  this  of  the  godlike  in  him,  that  he  could  see  a  hero  perish 
or  a  sparrow  fall  with  the  same  amount  of  sympathy  for  either. 
Not  that  he  had  no  tears,  he  rnnlfl  always  order  np  this  reserve 
nt  the  proper  moment  to  lattie;  he  could  draw  upon  tears  or 
siiiiles  alike,  and  whenever  ncpd  was  for  using  this  cheap  coin. 
He  wouid  cringe  to  a  shoeblack,  and  he  would  flatter  a  miiiisier 
or  a  monarch;  be  haughty,  be  humble,  threaten,  repent,  weep, 
grasp  your  hand,  or  stab  you  whenever  he  saw  occasion — but 
yet  those  of  the  army  who  knew  him  best  and  had  suffered  most 
from  him,  admired  him  most  of  all;  and  as  he  rode  along  the 
lines  to  battle,  or  galloped  up  in  the  nick  of  time  to  a  battalion 
reeling  from  before  the  enemy's  charge  or  shot,  the  fainting  men 
and  officers  got  new  courage  as  they  saw  the  splendid  calm  o£ 
his  face,  and  fell  that  iiis  will  made  them  irresistible. 

After  the  great  victory  of  Bienhcini,  ihc  catiiusiasm  of  the 
army  for  the  duke,  even  of  his  bitterest  personal  enemies  in  it, 
amounted  to  a  sort  of  rage:  nay,  the  very  officers  who  cuiBed 
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him  in  tiieir  hearts  were  among  the  most  frantic  to  cheer  him. 

Who  could  refuse  his  meed  of  admiration  to  such  a  victory  and 
such  a  victor?  Not  he  who  ^Yrites:  a  man  may  profess  to  be 
ever  so  much  a  philosopher,  but  he  who  fought  on  that  day 
must  feel  a  thrill  of  pride  as  he  recalls  it 


THE  FAMOUS  MR.  JOSSm  ADDISON 
Fran  <T1ie  History  of  Heniy  Esmond* 

THK  g^entlcmen  ushers  had  a  table  at  Kensington,  and  the  Guard 
a  very  s])lcndid  dinner  daily  at  St.  James's,  at  either  of  whicli 
ordinaries  Esmond  was  free  to  dine.  Dick  Steele  liked  the 
Guard  table  better  than  his  own  at  the  gentlemen  ushers',  where 
there  was  less  wine  and  more  ceremony;  and  Esmond  had  many 
a  jolly  afternoon  in  company  of  his  firiend,  and  a  hundred  times 
at  least  saw  Dick  into  his  diair.  If  there  is  verity  in  wine, 
according  to  the  old  adage,  what  an  amiable-naturcd  character 
Dick's  must  have  been!  In  proportion  as  he  took  in  wine  he 
overflowed  with  kindness.  His  talk  was  not  witty  so  rrjuch  as 
charininjj:.  He  never  said  a  word  that  could  an<jer  anyl)ody,  and 
only  became  the  more  beuevuleal  the  more  tipsy  he  gresv.  Many 
of  the  wags  derided  the  poor  fellow  in  his  cups,  and  chose  him 
as  a  butt  for  their  satire;  but  there  was  a  kindness  about  him, 
and  a  sweet  playful  fancy,  that  seemed  to  Esmond  far  more 
charming  than  the  pointed  talk  of  the  brightest  wits,  with  their 
elaborate  repartees  and  afifected  severities.  I  think  Steele  shone 
rather  than  sparkled.  Those  famous  bcfrux  e.^prits  of  the  eoffee- 
houses  (Mr.  William  Con,c^■rc^■c,  for  instance,  when  his  j^out  and 
his  grandeur  permitted  him  to  come  among  us)  would  make 
many  brilliant  hits, — half  u  dozen  in  a  night  sometimes, — but 
like  sharpshooters^  when  they  had  fired  their  shot  they  were 
obliged  to  retire  under  cover  till  their  pieces  were  loaded  again, 
and  wait  till  they  got  another  chance  at  thdr  enemy;  whereas 
Dick  never  thought  that  his  bottle  companion  was  a  butt  to  aim 
at  —  only  a  friend  to  shake  by  the  hand.  The  poor  fellow  had 
half  the  town  in  his  confidence:  cvcr^'body  knew  everythinj;;  about 
his  loves  and  his  debts,  his  creditors'  or  his  mistress's  obdu- 
racy. When  Esmond  first  came  on  to  the  town,  honest  Dick 
was  all  fiames  and  raptures  for  a  young  lady,  a  West  India  for- 
tune, wliom  he  married.  In  a  couple  of  years  the  lady  was  dead» 
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the  fortune  was  all  but  spent,  and  the  honest  widower  was  as 
eager  in  pursuit  of  a  new  paragon  of  heauty^  as  if  he  had  never 

courted  and  married  and  buried  the  last  one. 

Quittinc:  the  Guard  table  one  Stmday  afternoon,  when  by 
chance  Dick  had  a  sober  fit  ttpnn  him,  he  and  his  friend  were 
maTcins"  their  way  down  (termain  Street,  and  Dick  all  of  a  sud- 
den k  ft  his  companion's  arm  and  ran  after  a  gentleman  who  was 
puring  over  a  folio  volnme  at  the  book-shop  near  to  St.  James's 
Church.  He  was  a  fair,  tall  man,  in  a  snnff>coloied  suit,  with  a 
plain  sword,  very  sober,  and  almost  shabby  in  appearance— at 
least  when  compared  to  Captain  Steele,  who  loved  to  adorn  his 
jolly  round  person  with  the  finest  of  clothes,  and  shone  in  scarlet 
and  <r6\d  lace.  The  cayit.iin  rushed  up  ihcn  to  the  student  of  the 
book-stall,  took  hini  in  his  arms,  hu.ii:;;ed  him,  and  would  liave 
kissed  him, —  for  1  tick  was  always  hTi^^nngf  and  bussini^  his  friends, 
—  but  the  other  stepped  back  with  a  Hush  on  his  pale  face,  seem- 
ing to  decline  this  public  manifestation  of  Steele's  regard. 

^  My  dearest  Joe,  where  hast  thou  hidden  thyself  this  age  ?  * 
cries  the  captain,  still  holding  both  his  friend's  hands:  *I  have 
been  languishing  for  thee  this  fortnight." 

«A  fortnight  is  not  an  age,  Dick,*  says  the  other  very  good- 
humoredly.  (He  had  h'pfht-blne  eyes,  extraordinary  bn.Gfht,  and  a 
face  perfectly  rct^ular  and  handsome,  like  a  tinted  statue.)  "And 
I  have  bttn  hiding  myself  —  where  do  you  think?" 

•What'  not  across  the  water,  my  dear  Joe?"  says  Steele, 
with  a  look  of  great  alarm:  *thou  knowest  I  have  always  —  * 

*No,*  says  his  friend,  interrupting  him  with  a  smile:  *we 
are  not  come  to  such  straits  as  that,  Dick,  I  have  been  hiding, 
sir,  at  a  place  where  people  never  think  of  finding  you — at 
my  own  lodgings,  whither  I  am  going  to  smoke  a  pipe  now,  and 
drink  a  <,dass  of  sack.    Will  your  Honor  come  ? " 

"Harry  I^smond,  come  hither,"  cries  out  Dick.  "Thou  hast 
heard  rae  talk  over  and  over  again  of  my  dearest  Joe,  my  guard- 
ian angel  ?  * 

*  Indeed,"  says  Mr.  Esmond  with  a  bow,  *it  is  not  from  you 
only  that  I  have  learnt  to  admire  Mr.  Addison.  We  loved  good 
poetry  at  Cambridge  as  well  as  at  Oxford;  and  I  have  some  of 
yours  by  heart,  though  I  have  put  on  a  red  coat.    .       .  <0 

qui  canoro  blandius  Orpheo  vocale  ducis  carmen;*  —  shall  I  go 
on,  sir '  "  says  Mr  Esmond,  who  indeed  had  read  and  loved  the 
charming  Latin  poems  of  Mr.  Addison,  as  every  scholar  of  that 
time  knew  and  admired  them. 
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"  This  is  Captain  Esmond,  who  was  at  Blenhdin, "  says  Steete. 
"Lieutenant  Esmond,*  says  the  other  with  a  low  bow,  *at 

Mr.  Addison's  service.* 

"I  have  heard  of  5^011,*  says  Mr.  Addison  with  a  smile ;  as 
indeed  everybody  about  town  had  heard  that  unlucky  story  about 
Esmond's  dowager  aunt  and  the  duchess. 

*We  were  going  to  the  George  to  take  a  bottle  before  the 
play,*  says  Steele;  ^'wilt  thoit  he  one,  Joe}>* 

Mr.  Addison  said  his  own  lodgings  were  hard  by,  where  he 
was  still  rich  enough  to  give  a  good  bottle  of  wine  to  his  friends; 
and  invited  the  two  gentlemen  to  his  apartment  in  the  Hay- 
market,  whither  we  accordinfjly  went. 

"I  shall  get  credit  with  my  landlady,"  says  he  with  a  smile, 
"when  she  sees  two  such  fine  gentlemen  as  yon  come  up  my 
stair.*  And  he  politely  made  his  visitors  welcome  lo  his  apart- 
ment,— which  was  indeed  but  a  shabby  one,  though  no  grandee 
of  the  land  could  receive  his  guests  with  a  more  perfect  and 
courtly  grace  than  this  gentleman.  A  frugal  dinner,  consisting 
of  a  slice  of  meat  and  a  penny  loaf,  was  awaiting  the  owner 
of  the  lodi^ings.  My  wine  is  better  than  my  meat,"  says  Mr. 
Addison.  "My  Lord  Halifax  sent  me  the  burgundy."  And  he 
set  a  bottle  and  glasses  before  liis  friends,  and  ate  his  simple 
dinner  in  a  very  few  mmuies;  after  which  the  three  fell  to,  and 
began  to  drink. 

*You  see,*  says  Mr.  Addison,  pointing  to  his  writmg-table, 
whereon  was  a  map  of  the  action  at  Hochstedt,  and  seversl 
other  gazettes  and  pamphlets  relating  to  the  battle,  ''that  I  too 
am  bu^  about  your  affairs,  captain.  I  am  engaged  as  a  poeti* 
cal  gazetteer,  to  say  truth,  and  am  writing  a  poem  on  the  cam> 
pai.c:n . " 

So  Esmond,  at  the  request  of  his  host,  told  him  what  he  knew 
about  the  famous  battle,  drew  the  river  on  the  table  aliqtio 
vuro^  and  with  the  aid  of  some  bits  of  tobacco  pipe  showed  the 
advance  of  the  left  wing,  where  he  had  been  engaged. 

A  sheet  or  two  of  the  verses  lay  already  on  the  table  beside 
our  bottles  and  glasses;  and  Dick,  having  plentifully  refreshed 
himself  from  the  latter,  took  up  the  pages  of  manuscript,  writ 
out  with  scarce  a  blot  or  correction,  in  the  author's  slim,  neat 
handw^riting,  and  began  to  read  tliercfrom  with  q-reat  emphasis 
and  volubility.  At  pauses  of  the  verse,  the  enthusiastic  reader 
stopped  and  fired  off  a  great  salvo  of  applause. 
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Esmond  smiled  at  the  enthusiasm  of  Addison's  friend.  ^  You 
are  like  the  German  burghers,*  says  he,  'and  the  princes  on  the 
Moselle:  when  our  army  came  to  a  halt,  they  always  sent  a  dep- 
utation to  compliment  the  diief,  and  fired  a  salute  with  aU  their 

artillery  from  their  walls.'* 

"And  drunk  the  g^rcat  chief's  health  afterward,  did  not  they?" 
says  Captain  Steele,  gayly  filHncr  up  a  bumper;  he  never  was 
tardy  at  that  sort  of  acknowkdgnicnt  of  a  friend's  merit. 

*'And  the  duke,  nsce  you  will  have  me  act  his  Grace's 
part,*  says  Mr.  Addison,  with  a  smile  and  something  of  a  blush, 
*  pledged  his  friends  in  return.  Most  Serene  Elector  of  Co  vent 
Garden,  I  drink  to  your  Highness*s  health,*  and  he  filled  him* 
self  a  glass.  Joseph  required  scarce  more  pressing  than  Dick  to 
that  Sort  of  amusement:  but  the  wine  never  seemed  at  all  to 
fltistcr  Mr.  Adflisoii's  brains,  it  only  tinloosed  his  tongue:  whereas 
Captain  Steele's  head  and  speech  were  quite  overcome  by  a  single 
bottle. 

No  matter  what  the  verses  were  (and  to  say  truth,  Mr.  Esmond 
found  some  of  them  more  than  indifferent),  Dick's  enthusiasm 
for  his  chief  never  faltered;  and  in  every  line  from  Addison's 
pen,  Steele  found  a  master-stroke.  By  the  time  Dick  had  come  to 
that  pari  of  the  poem  wherein  the  bard  describes,  as  blandly  as 
though  he  were  recording  a  dance  at  the  opera,  or  a  harmless 
bot:t  of  brcoltc  ciid^'clini^  at  a  village  fair,  that  bloodv  ami  rtith- 
less  part  of  our  camtiaign  with  the  remembrance  whereof  every 
soldier  who  burc  a  part  in  it  must  sicken  with  shame, —  when  we 
were  ordered  to  ravage  and  lay  waste  the  Elector's  country;  and 
with  fire  and  murder,  slaughter  and  crime,  a  great  part  of  hts 
dominions  was  overrun; — when  Dick  came  to  the  lines, — 

*  Tn  vengeance  roused,  the  soldier  fills  his  hand 
With  !iword  and  fire,  and  ravages  the  land: 
In  crackling  flames  a  thousand  harvests  burn. 
A  thousand  villages  to  ashes  burn. 
To  the  thick  woods  the  woolly  flocks  retreat. 
And  mixed  w  it h  bellowing  herds  coufused  bleat; 
Their  trembling  lords  the  common  shade  partake, 
And  cries  of  infants  sound  in  every  brake. 
The  listening  soldier  fixed  in  sorrow  stands. 
Loath  to  obey  his  leader's  just  commands. 
The  leader  grieves,  by  generous  pity  swayed, 
To  see  his  just  commands  so  well  obeyed,* — 
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by  this  time  wine  and  friendship  had  bnnigfht  poor  Dick  la  a 
perfectly  maudlin  state,  and  he  hiccoughed  out  the  last  line  with 
a  tenderness  that  set  one  of  his  auditors  a-laugliin^. 

i  auaiire  the  license  ot  your  poets,"  says  Esmond  to  Mr, 
Addison.  (Dick,  after  reading  of  the  verses,  was  fain  to  go  off, 
insisting  on  kissing  his  two  dear  friends  before  his  departure, 
and  reeling  away  with  his  periwig  over  his  eyes.)  *I  admire 
yonr  art:  the  murder  of  the  campaign  is  done  to  mihtarv  music, 
like  a  battle  at  the  opera;  and  the  virgins  shriek  in  harmony 
as  our  victorious  {:frenadiers  mareh  into  their  villages.  Do  ynu 
know  what  a  scene  it  was?**  —  by  this  time,  perhaps,  the  wine 
had  warmed  Mr.  Esmond's  head  too  —  "what  a  triumph  you  are 
celebrating  t  what  scenes  ol  shame  and  horror  were  enacted,  over 
which  the  commander's  genius  presided,  as  calm  as  tiioagh  he 
didn't  belong  to  our  sphere?  You  talk  of  the  *  listening  soldier 
fixed  in  sorrow,*  the  *  leader's  grief  swayed  by  generous  pity*: 
to  my  belief  the  leader  cared  no  more  for  bleating  flocks  than 
he  did  for  infants'  cries,  and  many  of  our  ruffians  butchered  one 
or  the  other  with  equal  alacrity.  I  was  ashamed  of  my  trade 
when  I  saw  thosr  horrors  jicrpetrated,  whieh  eame  under  every 
man's  eyes.  You  hew  out  oi  )uur  polished  verses  a  stately  image 
■of  smiling  Victory:  I  tell  you  'tis  an  uncouth,  distorted,  savage 
idol;  hideous,  bloody,  and  barbarous.  The  rites  performed  before 
it  are  shocking  to  think  of.  You  great  poets  ^ould  show  it  as 
it  is, — ugly  and  horrible,  not  beantiful  and  serene.  Oh,  sir,  had 
you  made  tiie  campaign,  believe  me,  you  never  would  have  sung 
it  so.'* 

Dtirin^,'^  this  little  outbreak  Mr.  Addison  was  listening:,  smoking 
out  of  his  pipe,  and  smilinof  ver\-  plaeidlv,     "  What  would 

you  have  t "  says  he.  *  In  our  polished  days,  and  according  to  the 
rules  of  art,  'tis  impossible  that  the  Muse  should  depict  tortures 
or  begrime  her  hands  with  the  horrors  of  war.  These  are  indi- 
cated rather  than  described;  as  in  the  Greek  tragedies,  that  I 
daresay  you  have  read  (and  sure  there  can  be  no  more  elegant 
specimens  of  composition),  Agamemnon  is  slain,  or  Medea's  child- 
ren destroyed,  away  from  the  scene. —  tlie  chorus  oecupyingf  the 
stage  and  singing  of  the  action  to  pathetic  music.  Something  of 
this  I  attempt,  my  dear  sir,  in  my  humble  way:  'tis  a  panesf^Tic 
I  mean  to  write,  and  not  a  satire.  Were  I  to  srng  as  you  would 
have  me,  the  town  would  tear  the  poet  in  pieces,  and  bum  his 
book  by  the  hands  of  the  common  hangman. — Do  you  not  use 
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tobacco?   Of  all  the  weeds  grown  on  earUi,  svure  the  nicotian  is 

the  most  soothing  and  salutary. — We  must  paint  our  great  duke,* 
Mr.  Addison  went  on.  **not  as  a  man — which  no  doubt  he  is, 
with  weaknesses  like  the  rest  of  ns  —  but  as  a  hero.  'Tis  in  a 
triumph,  not  a  battle,  that  your  huml>k  servant  is  ridiiii;  his  sleek 
Pegasus.  We  college  poets  trot,  you  know,  on  very  easy  nags; 
it  hath  heeUf  time  out  of  mind,  part  of  the  poet's  profession  to 
celebrate  the  actions  of  heroes  in  verse,  and  to  sing  the  deeds 
which  you  men  of  war  perform.  I  must  follow  the  rules  of  my 
art;  and  the  composition  of  such  a  strain  as  this  must  be  harmo- 
nious and  majestic, — not  familiar,  or  too  near  the  vulgar  truth. 
Si  parva  licet:  if  Virgil  could  "invoke  the  divine  Augustus,  a  hum- 
^  :(-r  poet  from  the  banks  of  the  Isis  may  celebrate  a  victory  and 
;i  ^(inqtieror  of  our  own  nation,  in  whose  triumphs  every  Briion 
has  a  sliaic,  and  whose  glory  and  genius  contribute  to  every  citi- 
zen's individual  honor.  When  hath  there  been,  since  our  Henrys' 
and  Edwards'  days,  such  a  great  feat  of  arms  as  that  from  which 
you  yourself  have  brought  away  marks  of  distinction  ?  If  'tis  in 
my  power  to  sing  that  song  worthily,  I  will  do  so,  and  be  thankful 
to  my  Muse.  If  I  fail  as  a  poet,  as  a  Briton  at  least  I  will  show 
my  loyalty,  and  fling  up  my  cap  and  huzsa  for  the  conqueror: — 

**Rheni  pacator  et  Istri 

Omnis  in  hoc  uno  variis  diacordia  cessit 

Ordir.ibns:  l.i'tattir  eqnes.  platiditquc  senator, 
Votaque  patricio  certant  plebeia  favori.' " 

*  There  were  as  brave  men  on  that  field,*  says  Mr.  Esmond 
(who  never  could  be  made  to  love  the  Duke  of  Marlborough, 
nor  to  forget  tliose  stories  which  he  used  to  hear  in  his  youth 
rccfnrdino-  th"^t  chief's  selfishness  and  treachery)  —  "there 

were  men  at  lilenhiim  as  L;ood  as  the  leader,  whom  neither 
knights  nor  senators  applauded,  nor  voices  plebeian  nor  patrician 
favored,  and  who  He  there  forgotten  under  the  dods.  What  poet 
is  there  to  sing  them?* 

"To  sing  the  gallant  souls  of  heroes  sent  to  Hades!*  says 
Mr.  Addison  with  a  smile.  Would  you  celebmte  them  all  ?  If 
I  may  venture  to  question  anything  in  such  an  admirable  work, 
the  cataloi:;nic  of  the  ships  in  Homer  hath  always  appeared  to  me 
as  somewhat  wta.risome:  what  had  tiie  jinrm  been,  siipposincf  the 
writer  had  chronicled  the  names  of  captains,  lieutenants,  rank  and 
liie  f    One  ot  the  greatest  of  a  great  man's  qualities  is  success: 
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'tis  the  result  of  all  the  others;  'tis  a  latent  power  in  him  which 
compels  the  favor  of  the  gods  and  subjugates  fortune.  Of  all  his 
gifts  I  admire  that  one  in  the  great  Marlborough.  To  be  brave  ? 
every  man  is  brave.  But  in  being  victorious,  as  he  is,  I  fancy 
there  is  something  divine.  In  presence  of  the  occasion,  the  great 
soul  of  the  leader  shines  out,  and  the  god  is  confessed.  Death 
itself  respects  him,  and  passes  by  him  to  lay  othets  low.  War 
and  carnage  flee  before  him  to  ravage  other  parts  of  the  field, 
as  Hector  from  before  the  divine  Adbilles.  You  say  he  hath  no 
pity:  no  more  have  the  gods,  wlio  are  above  it,  and  superhuman. 
The  fainting  battle  gathers  strength  at  bis  aspect;  and  wherever 
he  rides,  victory  charges  with  him.** 


BEATRIX  ESMOND  AND  THE  DUKE  OP  HAMILTON 
From  <The  History  of  Henry  Estnood* 

PERH.\Ps   Beatrix   ua'^   a   little   offended  at  his  gaycty.     *•  I5 
this  the  way.  sir,  that  you  receive  the  announcement  of  your 
misfortune,"  .says  she;  "and  do  you  come  smiling  before  me 
as  if  you  were  glad  to  be  rid  of  nie  ?  '* 

Esmond  would  not  be  put  off  from  has  good^hnmor,  but  told 
her  the  story  of  Tom  Trett  and  his  bankruptcy.  *  I  have  been 
hankering  aiter  the  grapes  on  the  vraSl*  says  he,  ^'and  lost  my 
temper  because  they  were  beyond  my  reach:  was  there  any 
wonder?  They're  gone  now,  and  another  has  them, — a  taller 
man  than  your  humble  servant  has  won  them.**  And  the  colonel 
made  his  cousin  a  low  bow. 

"A  taller  man,  Cousin  Esmond:"  says  she.  "A  man  of  spirit 
would  have  scaled  the  wall,  sir,  and  seized  them!  A  man  o: 
courage  would  have  fought  for  'em,  not  gaped  for  *em.* 

*A  duke  has  but  to  gape  and  they  drop  into  his  month,"  says 
Esmond,  with  another  low  bow. 

*Yes,  sir,**  says  she,  "a  duke  is  a  taller  man  than  you.  And 
why  should  T  nrit  be  i^-ratefrd  to  one  such  as  his  Grace,  who  qj-ives 
me  his  heart  and  his  i^rcat  name'  It  is  a  great  gift  lie  honors 
mc  with;  I  know  lis  a  bargain  between  us,  and  I  accept  it  and 
will  do  my  utmost  to  perform  my  part  of  it.  'Tis  no  question  of 
sighing  and  philandering,  between  a  nobleman  of  his  Grace's  age 
and  a  girl  who  hath  little  of  that  softness  in  her  nature.  Why 
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should  I  not  own  that  I  am  ambitious,  Harry  Esmond;  and  if  it 

be  no  sin  in  a  man  to  covet  honor,  why  should  a  woman  too  not 
desire  it  ?  Shall  I  be  frank  with  yon,  Harry,  and  say  that  if  you 
had  not  been  down  on  your  kncts  and  so  hnmble,  you  might 
have  fared  better  with  me  ?  A  woman  of  my  spirit,  cousin,  is  to 
be  won  by  gallantry,  and  not  by  siylis  and  rueful  faces.  All  the 
time  you  are  worshiping  and  singing  hymns  to  me,  I  Icnow  very 
well  I  am  no  goddess,  and  grow  weary  of  the  incense.  So  would 
you  have  heen  weary  of  the  goddess  too,  when  she  was  called 
Mrs.  Esmond  and  got  out  of  humor  because  she  had  not  pin 
money  enough,  and  was  forced  to  go  about  in  an  old  gown.  Eh  I 
cousin,  a  goddess  in  a  mob  cap  that  has  to  make  her  husband's 
gruel  ceases  to  be  divine  —  I  am  sure  of  it.  I  should  have  been 
sulky  and  scolded;  and  of  all  the  proud  wretches  in  the  world 
Mr  Esmond  is  the  proudest,  let  me  tell  him  that.  You  never 
fall  nuo  a  passion;  but  you  never  forgive,  I  think.  Had  you 
been  a  great  man  you  might  have  been  good-humored;  but  being 
nobody,  sir,  you  are  too  great  a  man  for  me:  and  Tm  afraid  of 
you,  cousin— there!  and  I  won't  worship  you,  and  you'll  never 
be  happy  except  with  a  woman  who  will.  Why,  after  I  belonged 
to  you,  and  after  one  of  my  tantrums,  you  would  have  put  the 
pillow  over  my  bend  some  night  and  smothered  me,  as  the  black 
man  does  thv  woman  in  the  play  that  you're  so  fond  of.  What's 
the  creature's  name  ?  Desdemona.  You  would,  you  little  black- 
eyed  Othello." 

^'I  think  I  ^ould,  Beatrix,"  says  the  colonel. 
*And  I  want  no  such  ending.  I  intend  to  live  to  be  a 
hundred,  and  to  go  to  ten  thousand  routs  and  balls,  and  to  play 
cards  every  night  of  my  life  till  the  year  eighteen  hundred.  And 
I  like  to  be  the  first  of  my  company,  sir;  and  I  like  flattery  and 
compliments,  and  you  give  me  none:  and  I  like  to  be  made  to 
laugh,  sir,  and  who's  to  laugh  at  ro?fr  dismal  face,  I  should  like 
to  know?  and  I  like  a  coach-and-six  or  a  coach-and-eight;  and 
I  like  diamonds  and  a  new  gown  every  week,  and  people  to  say, 
<  That's  the  duchess — how  well  her  Grace  looks — make  way 
for  Madame  TAmbassadrice  d'Angleterre — call  her  Excellency's 
people' — that's  what  I  like.  And  as  for  you,  yon  want  a  woman 
to  bring  your  slippers  and  cap,  and  to  sit  at  your  feet  and  cry 
'Oh,  caxo!  oh,  bravo!*  while  you  read  your  Shakespeares  and 
Miltons  and  stuff.  Mamma  would  have  been  the  wife  for  voii 
had  you  been  a  little  older,  though  you  look  ten  years  older  than 
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she  does  —  you  do,  you  js^luin- faced,  blue-bearded  little  old  man? 
You  might  have  sat  like  Darby  and  Joan  and  flattered  each 
oAer,  and  billed  and  cooed  like  a  pair  ol  cild  pigeons  on  a  perch. 
I  want  my  wings  and  to  use  them,  sir.'  And  she  spread  ont 
her  beantifol  anns»  as  if  indeed  she  could  fly  off  lihe  the  pretty 
"Gawne*  whom  the  man  in  the  story  was  enamored  of. 

*And  what  will  your  Peter  Wilkins  say  to  your  flights*  says 
Esmond,  who  never  aflmircd  this  fair  creature  more  than  when 
she  rebelled  and  laughed  at  him. 

"A  duchess  knows  her  place,**  says  she  with  a  laucifh.  Why, 
1  liave  a  son  already  made  for  me  and  thirty  years  old  (my  Lord 
Arran),  and  four  daughters.  How  they  will  scold,  and  what  a 
rage  they  will  he  in,  when  I  come  to  take  the  head  of  the  table! 
But  I  give  them  only  a  month  to  be  angry:  at  the  end  of  that 
time  they  shall  love  me  every  one,  and  so  ^all  Lord  Arran,  and 
so  shall  all  his  Grace's  Scots  vassals  and  followers  in  the  High- 
lands. I'm  bent  on  it;  and  when  I  take  a  thing  in  my  head  'tis 
done.  His  Grace  is  the  greatest  gentleman  in  Europe,  and  I'll 
try  and  make  him  happy:  and  when  the  King  comes  back  von 
may  count  on  my  proieetion,  Cousin  Esmond  —  for  come  back 
the  King  will  and  shall;  and  1*11  hrmg  him  hack,  from  Versailles 
if  he  comes  under  my  hoop.'* 

*I  hope  the  world  will  make  you  happy,  Beatrix,*  says 
Esmond  with  a  sigh.  *  You  'll  be  Beatrix  till  yon  are  my  lady 
duchess  —  will  yon  not?  I  shall  then  make  jwur  Grace  my  very 
lowest  bow.'* 

*  None  of  these  sighs  and  this  satire,  cousin,'*  she  says:  *"  I 
take  his  Grace's  great  bounty  thankiully  —  yes,  thanlvfully,  and 
will  wear  his  honors  becomingly.  I  do  not  say  he  hath  touched 
my  heart,  but  he  has  my  gratitude,  ob^ience,  admiration;  I 
have  told  him  that  and  no  more,  and  with  that  his  noble  heart 
is  content.  I  have  told  him  aU^even  the  story  of  that  poor 
creature  that  I  was  engaged  to,  and  that  I  could  not  love,  and  I 
gladly  gave  his  word  back  to  him,  and  jumped  for  joy  to  get 
back  my  own.    I  am  twenty-five  years  old.** 

•Twenty-six,  my  dear,'*  says  Esmond. 

•Twenty-live,  sir — 1  choose  to  be  twenty-five;  and  in  eight 
years  no  man  hath  ever  touched  my  heart.  Yes  —  you  did 
once  for  a  little,  Harry,  when  yon  came  back  after  Lille,  and 
engaging  with  that  murderer  Mohun,  and  saving  Frank's  life.  I 
thought  I  could  like  you;  and  mamma  begged  me  hard  on  her 
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knees,  and  I  did  —  for  a  day.    But  the  old  chill  came  over  me, 

Henry,  and  the  old  fear  of  yon  and  yonr  melancholy;  and  T  was 
glad  when  you  went  away,  and  engaged  with  my  Lord  Ashbum- 
ham  that  I  might  hear  no  more  of  you  —  that's  the  truth  Vou 
are  too  good  for  nie,  somehow.  I  could  not  make  you  happy, 
and  should  break  my  heart  in  trying  and  not  being  able  to  love 
you.  But  if  you  had  asked  me  when  we  gave  you  the  sword, 
you  might  have  had  me,  sir;  and  we  both  should  have  been  mis- 
erable  by  this  time.  I  talked  with  that  silly  lord  all  night  just 
to  vex  you  and  mamma ;  and  I  succeeded,  didn't  I  ?  How  frankly 
we  can  talk  of  these  thinj^i^!  It  seems  a  thous^uul  years  apfo;  and 
tboiig-h  we  are  here  sittin*^  in  the  same  room,  there  is  a  great  wall 
bi^tween  ns.  My  dear,  kind,  faithful,  gloomy  old  cousin  I  I  can 
like  you   now,  and  admire  you  too,  sir,  and  say  that   you  are 

brave,  and  very  kind,  and  very  true,  and  a  fine  gentleman  for  all 
—  for  all  your  little  mishap  at  your  birth/  says  she,  wagging  her 
arch  head.  *And  now,  sir,*  says  she  with  a  courtesy,  **we  must 
have  no  more  talk  except  when  mamma  is  by,  as  his  Grace  is 
with  us:  for  he  does  not  half  like  you,  cousin,  and  is  jealous  as 
the  black  man  in  your  favorite  play.* 

Though  the  very  kindness  of  the  words  stabbed  Mr.  Esmond 
with  the  keenest  pang,  he  did  not  show  his  sense  of  the  woimd 
by  any  look  of  his  (as  Beatrix  indeed  afterward  owned  to  iiim); 
but  said  with  a  perfect  command  of  himself,  and  an  easy  smile, 
^'The  interview  must  not  end  yet,  my  dear,  until  I  have  had  my 
last  word.  Stay,  here  comes  your  mother!  *  (Indeed  she  came  in 
here  with  her  sweet  anxious  face;  and  Esmond,  going  up,  kissed 
her  hand  respectfully.)  "  My  dear  lady  may  hear  too  the  last 
words,  which  are  no  secrets,  and  are  only  a  parting  benediction 
accompanying  a  present  for  your  marriage  from  an  old  gentle- 
man your  guardian ;  for  1  feel  as  if  I  was  the  guardian  of  all 
the  family,  and  an  old  fellow  that  is  fit  to  be  the  grandfather  of 
you  aU;  and  in  this  character  let  me  make  my  lady  duchess  her 
wedding  present.  They  are  the  diamonds  my  father's  widow 
left  me.  I  had  thought  Beatrix  might  have  had  them  a  year 
ago;  but  they  are  good  enough  for  a  duchess,  though  not  bright 
enough  for  the  handsomest  woman  in  the  world."  And  he  took 
the  case  out  of  his  pocket  in  which  the  jewels  were,  and  pre- 
sented them  to  his  cousin. 

She  gave  a  cry  of  delight,  for  the  stones  were  indeed  very 
bandsmne,  and  of  great  value;  and  the  next  minute  the  necklace 
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was  wliere  Belinda's  cross  is  in  Mr.  Pope's  admirable  poem, 
and  flittering  00  the  whitest  and  most  perfectly  shaped  neck  in 

all  England 

The  girl's  delight  at  receiving  these  trinkets  was  so  great 
that,  after  rushing  to  the  1(  lokini^-cflass  and  cxamininfj  tlTc  effect 
they  produced  upon  that  fair  neck  which  they  surrounded,  Bea- 
trix was  running  hack  with  Iwr  arms  ^tended,  and  was  perhaps 
for  paying  her  cousin  with  a  pdce  that  he  would  have  liked  no 
donht  to  receive  from  those  beautiful  rosy  lips  of  hers;  hut  at 
this  moment  the  door  opened,  and  his  Grace  the  bridegroom  elect 
was  announced. 

He  looked  very  black  iipon  Mr.  Esmond,  to  whom  he  made 
a  xery  low  bnw  indeed,  and  kissed  the  hand  of  each  lady  in  his 
most  ceremonious  manner.  He  had  eomc  in  his  chair  from  the 
palace  hard  by,  and  wore  his  two  stars  of  the  Garter  and  the 
Thistle. 

*Look,  my  lead  dukei**  says  Mistress  Beatrix,  advancing  to 
him  and  showing  the  diamonds  on  her  breast. 

Diamonds,*  says  his  Grace.    "Hm!  they  seem  pretty.* 

"They  are  a  present  on  my  marriage,**  says  Beatrix. 

<*  From  her  Majesty  i  *  asks  the  duke.      The  Queen  is  very 

good.** 

From  my  Cousin  Henry  —  from  our  Cousin  Henry,"  cry  both 
the  ladies  in  a  breath. 

*I  have  not  tlie  honor  of  knowing  the  gentleman.  I  thought 
^t  my  Lord  Castlewood  had  no  brother;  and  that  on  your 
Lady^ip's  side  there  were  no  nephews,* 

*Flt>m  our  cousin.  Colonel  Henry  Esmond,  my  lord,*  says 
Beatrix,  taking  the  colmel's  hand  very  bravely,  ^wha  was  left 
guardian  to  us  by  our  father,  and  who  has  a  hundred  times  shown 
his  love  and  friendship  for  our  family.** 

"The  Duchess  of  Hamilton  receives  no  diamonds  but  from 
her  husband,  madam,"  says  the  duke:  "may  1  pray  you  to 
restore  these  to  Mr,  Esmond  ?  * 

Beatrix  Esmond  may  receive  a  present  from  our  kinsman  and 
b^efactor,  my  Lord  Duke,*  says  Lady  Castlewood  with  an  air 
of  great  dignity.  *She  is  my  daughter  yet;  and  if  her  mother 
sanctions  the  gift,  no  one  else  has  the  right  to  question  it.* 

*'  Kinsman  and  benefactor!  *  says  the  duke.  "  I  know  of  no 
kinsman;  and  I  do  not  choose  that  my  wife  should  have  for  bene- 
factor a  —  ** 
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"My  lord!"  says  Colonel  Esmond. 

"I  am  not  here  to  bandy  words,*  says  his  Grace:  "frankly 
I  tell  you  that  your  visits  to  this  house  are  too  frequent,  and  that 
I  choose  no  presents  for  the  Duchess  of  Hamiltoa  from  gentle* 
men  that  bear  a  name  they  have  no  right  to.** 

**My  lord!'*  breaks  out  Lady  Castlewood,  *Mr.  Esmond  hath 
the  best  right  to  that  name  of  any  man  in  the  world;  and  'tis  as 
old  and  as  honorable  as  your  Grace's.** 

My  lord  duke  smiled,  and  looked  as  if  Lady  Castlewood  was 
mad,  that  was  so  talking  to  him. 

"If  I  called  him  benefactor,"  said  luy  mistress,  **  it  is  because 
he  has  been  so  to  us — yes,  the  noblest,  the  truest,  the  bravest, 
the  dearest  of  benefactors.  He  would  have  saved  my  husband's 
life  from  Mohun's  sword.  He  did  save  my  boy's^  and  defended 
him  from  that  villain.    Are  these  no  benefits?* 

•I  ask  Colonel  Esmond's  pardon,'*  saj-s  his  Grace,  if  possible 
more  bansfhty  than  before  '*  I  would  ^riy  not  a  word  that  should 
g^ive  him  offense,  and  thank  hun  for  his  kindness  to  your  Lady- 
ship's family-  My  T^r>rd  Mohnn  and  I  are  connected,  you  know, 
by  marriage  —  though  neither  by  blood  nor  friendship;  but  I 
must  repeat  what  I  said,  that  my  wife  can  receive  no  presents 
from  Colond  Esmond.' 

*My  daughter  may  receive  presents  from  the  Head  of  our 
House;  my  daughter  may  thankfully  take  kindness  from  her 
father's,  her  mother's,  her  brother's  dearest  friend,  and  be  grate- 
ful for  one  more  benefit  besides  the  thousand  we  owe  him,**  cries 
Lady  Esmond.  "  What  is  a  string  of  diamond  stones  compared 
to  that  affection  he  hath  given  us  —  our  dearest  preserver  and 
bcneiactor?  We  owe  hun  not  only  Frank's  life,  but  our  all  —  yes, 
our  all/  says  my  mistress,  with  a  heightened  color  and  a  trem- 
bling voice.  *  The  title  we  bear  is  his,  if  he  would  claim  it.  'Tis 
we  who  have  no  right  to  our  name:  not  he  that's  too  great  for 
it.  He  sacrificed  his  name  at  my  dying  lord's  bedside  —  sacri- 
ficed it  to  ray  orphan  children;  gave  up  rank  and  honor  because 
he  leived  us  so  noblv.  His  father  was  Viscount  of  Castlewood  and 
Marquis  of  Esmond  liefore  him;  and  he  is  his  fatlier's  lawful 
son  and  true  heir,  and  we  are  the  recipients  of  his  bounty,  and 
he  the  chief  of  a  house  that's  as  old  as  your  own.  And  if  be 
is  content  to  forego  his  name  that  my  child  may  bear  it,  we 
love  him  and  honor  him  and  btess  him  under  whatever  name  he 
bears'* — and  here  the  fond  and  affectionate  creature  would  have 
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■knelt  to  Esmond  npfain  bnt  that  he  prevented  her;  and  Beatrix, 
running  up  to  lier  with  a  pale  face  and  a  cry  of  alarm,  embraced 
her  and  said,  "  Motlier,  what  is  this?'* 

■'Tis  a  family  secret,  my  lord  duke/^  says  Colonel  Esmond: 
"  poor  Beatrix  knew  nothing  of  it,  nor  did  my  lady  till  a  year 
ago.  And  I  have  as  good  a  right  to  resign  my  title  as  your 
Grace's  mother  to  abdicate  hers  to  you.'* 

*I  should  have  told  everything  to  the  Duke  of  Handlton,* 
said  my  mistress,  ^had  his  Grace  applied  to  me  for  tny  daugh- 
ter's hand,  and  not  to  Beatrix.  I  should  have  spoken  with  you 
this  very  day  in  private,  my  lord,  had  not  your  words  broi'.ijht 
about  this  sudden  explanation:  and  n(»w  'tis  fit  Beatrix  i^hould 
hear  it,  and  know,  as  1  would  have  all  the  world  know,  what  we 
owe  to  our  kinsman  and  patron.** 

And  then  in  her  touching  way,  and  having  hold  of  her 
daughter's  hand,  and  speaking  to  her  rather  than  my  lord 
duke,  Lady  Castlewood  told  the  story  which  you  know  already 
—  lauding  up  to  the  skies  her  kinsman's  behavior.  On  his  side 
Mr.  Esmond  explained  the  reasons,  that  seemed  quite  sufficiently 
cogent  with  him.  why  the  succession  in  the  f  uiiily.  as  at  present 
it  stood,  should  not  be  disturbed;  and  he  should  remain  as  he 
was.  Colonel  Esmond. 

"And  Marquis  of  Esmond,  aiy  lord,"  says  his  Grace,  with  a 
low  bow;  "  permit  me  to  ask  your  Lordship's  pardon  for  words 
that  were  uttered  in  ignorance,  and  to  beg  for  the  favor  of  your 
friendship.  To  be  allied  to  you,  sir,  must  be  an  honor  under 
whatever  name  you  are  known "  (so  his  Grace  was  pleased  to 
say) ;  "  and  in  return  for  the  splendid  present  you  make  my  wife, 
your  kinswoman.  T  hope  you  w'll  he  pleased  to  command  any 
service  that  James  Doui^ias  can  perform.  I  shall  never  be  easy 
until  1  repay  you  a  part  of  my  obligations  at  k  ast :  and  tre  very 
long,  and  with  ihc  mission  her  Majesty  hath  given  me,"  says  the 
duke,  *that  may  ^x:rhaps  be  in  my  power.  I  shall  esteem  it  as 
a  favor,  my  lord,  if  Colonel  Esmond  will  give  away  the  bride.* 

*And  if  he  will  take  the  usual  payment  in  advance,  he  is  wel> 
come,"  says  Beatrix,  stepping  up  to  him;  and  as  Esmond  kissed 
her,  she  whispered,  **  Oh,  why  didn't  I  know  you  before?*' 

M}-  lofd  duke  was  as  hot  as  a  flame  at  this  salute,  but  said 
never  a  word;  Beatrix  made  him  a  proud  curtsy,  and  the  two 
ladies  quitted  the  room  together. 
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BEFORE  THE  BATTLE  OF  WATERLOO 
From  t  Vanity  Fair* 

THERE  nev^  was,  since  the  days  of  Darius^  such  a  brilliant 
train  of  camp-followers  as  hung  round  the  train  of  the 
Duke  of  Wellington's  army  in  the  Low  Countries,  in  1815; 
and  led  it  dancing  and  fcnstinjf,  as  it  were,  up  to  the  very  brink 
of  battle.  A  certain  ball  wiiicli  a  noble  duchess  gave  ;it  lirns- 
sels  on  the  15th  of  June  in  the  al « >\  c  named  year  is  historicai. 
All  Brussels  had  been  in  a  state  of  excitement  about  it;  and  I 
have  heard  from  ladies  who  were  in  that  town  at  the  period, 
that  the  talk  and  interest  of  persons  of  their  own  sex  regardin^r 
the  ball  was  much  greater  even  than  in  respect  of  the  enemy  in 
their  front.  The  struggles,  intrigfues,  and  prayers  to  get  tickets 
were  such  as  only  English  ladies  will  employ,  in  order  to  gain 
admission  to  the  society  of  the  great  of  their  own  nation. 

Jos  and  Mrs.  O'Dowd,  who  were  panting  to  be  asked,  strove 
in  vain  to  procure  tickets;  but  others  of  our  friends  were  more 
lucky.  For  instance,  through  the  interest  of  my  Lord  Uarcacrcs, 
and  as  a  set>off  for  the  dinner  at  the  restaurateur's,  George  got 
a  card  for  Captain  and  Mrs.  Osborne;  which  circumstance  greatljr 
elated  him.  Dobbin,  who  was  a  friend  of  the  general  command* 
ing  the  division  in  which  their  regiment  was,  came  laughing 
one  day  to  Mrs.  Osborne,  and  displayed  a  similar  invitatinn;  which 
made  Jos  envious,  and  George  wonder  how  the  deuce  /ir  should 
be  oretting'  into  society.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Rawdon,  finally,  were  of 
emirse  invited,  as  became  tlie  friends  of  a  general  commanding 
a  cavalry  brigade. 

On  the  appointed  night,  George,  having  commanded  new 
dresses  and  ornaments  of  all  sorts  for  Amelia,  drove  to  the 
famous  ball,  where  his  wife  did  not  know  a  single  sout  After 
looking  about  for  Lady-  Bareacres, — who  cut  him,  thinking  the 
card  was  quite  enough, — and  after  placing  Amelia  on  a  bendi,  he 
left  her  to  her  own  cogitations  there;  thinking  on  his  own  part 
that  he  had  behaved  very  handsomely  in  getting  her  new  clothes, 
and  bringing  her  to  the  ball,  where  she  was  free  to  aimise  her- 
self as  she  liked.  Her  thoughts  were  not  of  the  pleasantest,  and 
nobody  except  honest  Dobbin  came  to  disturb  them. 

Whilst  her  appearance  was  an  utter  failure  (as  her  hwAMnd 
felt  with  a  sort  of  rage),  Mrs.  Rawdon  Crawley's  d/dut  was,  on 
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the  contrary^  very  brilliant.  She  arrived  very  late.  Her  face 
was  radiant;  her  dress  perfection.  In  the  midst  of  the  great 
persons  assembled,  and  the  eyc-giasses  directed  to  her,  Rcbeeca 
seemed  to  be  as  cool  and  collected  as  when  she  used  to  marshal 
Miss  Pinkerton's  little  girls  to  cburdi.  Numbers  of  the  men  she 
knew  already,  and  the  dandies  thronged  round  her.  As  for  the 
ladies,  it  was  whispered  among  them  that  Rawdon  had  ran  away 
with  her  from  out  of  a  convent,  and  that  she  was  a  relation  of 
the  Montmorency  family.    She  spoke  Preach  so  perfectly  that 

there  mi^ht  be  some  truth  in  this  report,  and  it  was  a^frecd  that 
her  manners  were  fine,  and  her  air  distingui\  Fifty  would-be 
partners  thronged  round  her  at  once,  and  prefixed  to  have  the 
lionor  to  dance  with  her.  But  she  said  she  was  engaged,  and 
only  going  to  dance  very  little;  and  made  her  way  at  once  to 
the  place  where  Emmy  sate  quite  unnoticed,  and  dismally  un^ 
happy.  And  so,  to  finish  the  poor  child  at  once,  Mrs.  Rawdon 
ran  and  greeted  affectionately  her  dearest  Amelia,  and  began 
forthwith  to  patronize  her.  She  found  fault  with  her  friend's 
dress,  and  lier  hair-dresser,  and  wondered  how  she  could  be  so 
(/ia:isst'(\  arul  vowed  that  she  must  send  her  corscticrc  the  next 
morninL;.  She  vowed  that  it  was  a  delightful  ball;  that  tliere 
was  everybody  that  every  one  knew,  and  only  a  Vfry  low  noixidies 
in  the  whole  room.  It  is  a  fact  that  in  a  fortnight,  and  after 
three  dinners  in  general  society,  this  }  uung  woman  had  got  up 
the  genteel  jargon  so  well  that  a  native  could  not  speak  it  bet- 
ter; and  it  was  only  from  her  French  being  so  good,  that  yon 
could  know  that  she  was  not  a  bom  woman  of  fashion. 

Gcnrj:fc,  who  had  kft  Emmy  on  her  bench  on  entering  the 
ball-room,  very  soon  found  his  way  back  when  Rebecca  was 
by  her  dear  friend's  side.  Becky  was  just  lecturing  Mrs.  Osborne 
upon  the  follies  which  her  husband  was  committing.  "For  God's 
sake,  stop  him  from  gMnUing,  my  dear,'*  she  said,  *or  he  will 
ruin  himself.  He  and  Rawdon  are  playing  at  cards  every  night; 
and  you  know  he  is  very  poor,  and  Rawdon  will  win  every 
shilling  £rom  him  if  he  does  not  take  care.  Why  don't  you  pre- 
vent him,  you  little  careless  creature  ?  Why  don't  you  come  to 
"US  of  an  evening,  instead  of  moping  at  home  with  that  Captain 
Dobbin  ?  I  dare  say  he  is  tri^s  aimabie;  how  could  (jne  love  a 
man  with  feet  of  such  size?  Your  husband's  feet  are  darlinyfs  — 
here  he  comes.  Where  have  you  been,  wretch  ?  Here  is  Emmy 
crying  her  eyes  out  for  you.   Are  you  coming  to  fetch  me  for 
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the  quadrille  And  she  le£t  her  bouquet  and  shawl  by  Amelia's 
side,  and  tripped  off  with  George  to  dance.  Women  only  know 
how  to  wound  so.  There  is  a  poison  on  the  tips  of  their  little 
shafts  which  stings  a  thousand  times  more  than  a  man's  blunter 
weapon.  Our  poor  Eni:n\  ,  who  had  never  hated»  never  sneered 
all  her  life,  was  powerless  in  the  hands  of  her  remorseless  little 
enemy. 

George  danced  with  Rc!H.cca  twice  or  thrice  —  iiow  many  times 
Aiinjlia  scarctl)  knew.  Slic  sutc  quite  unnoticed  in  her  corner, 
except  when  Rawdon  came  up  with  some  words  of  clumsy  con- 
versation; and  later  in  the  evening,  when  Captain  Dobbin  made 
so  bold  as  to  bring  her  refreshments  and  sit  beside  her.  He 
did  not  like  to  ask  her  why  she  was  so  sad;  but  as  a  pretext  for 
the  tears  which  were  filling  in  her  eyes,  she  told  him  that  Mrs. 
Crawley  had  alarmed  her  by  telling  her  that  George  would  go 
on  playing. 

**  It  is  curious,  when  a  man  is  bent  upnn  play,  by  what  clumsy 
rogues  he  will  allow  IiiiusLh  to  be  cheated,'*  Dobbin  said;  and 
Emmy  said,  "Indeed.**  She  was  thinking  of  something  else.  It 
was  not  the  loss  of  the  money  that  grieved  her. 

At  last  George  came  back  for  Rebecca's  shawl  and  flow^a. 
She  was  going  away.  She  did  not  even  condesoend  to  come 
back  and  say  good>by  to  Amelia.  The  poor  girl  let  her  husband 
come  and  go  without  saying  a  word,  and  her  head  fell  on  her 
breast.  Dobbin  IkhI  been  called  away,  and  was  whispering  deep 
in  conver.-iation  witii  the  general  of  the  division,  his  friend,  and 
had  not  seen  this  last  parting.  George  went  away  then  with  the 
bouquet;  but  when  he  gave  it  to  the  owner,  there  lay  a  note, 
coiled  like  a  snake  among  the  flowers.  Rebecca's  eye  caught 
it  at  once:  she  had  been  used  to  deal  with  notes  in  early  life.  She 
put  out  her  hand  and  took  the  nosegay.  He  saw  by  her  eyes  as 
they  met,  that  she  was  aware  what  she  should  find  there.  Her 
husband  hurried  her  away,  still  too  intent  upon  his  own  thoughts, 
seemingly,  to  take  note  of  any  marks  of  recognition  which  might 
pass  between  his  friend  and  bis  wife.  These  were,  however,  but 
triniiiL;.  Rebecca  gave  George  her  hand  with  one  of  her  i!snal 
quick  knowing  glances,  and  made  a  curtsy  and  walked  away. 
George  bowed  over  the  hand;  said  nothing  in  reply  to  a  remark 
of  Crawley's, — did  not  hear  it  even,  his  brain  was  so  throbbing 
with  triumph  and  exdtemrat;  and  allowed  them  to  go  away 
without  a  word. 
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His  wife  saw  the  one  part  at  least  of  the  bouquet  scene.  It 
was  quite  natural  that  George  should  come  at  Rebecca'??  request  to 
get  lier  lier  scarf  and  flowers, —  it  was  no  more  than  he  had 
done  twenty  times  before  in  the  course  uf  the  last  few  days;  but 
now  it  was  too  much  for  her.  "William,"  she  said,  suddenly 
clinging  to  Dobbin,  who  was  near  her,  "  you've  always  been  very 
kind  to  me:  Vm — Fm  not  well.  Take  me  home."  She  did  not 
know  she  called  him  by  his  Christian  name,  as  George  was  aocns- 
tomed  to  do.  He  went  away  with  her  quickly.  Her  b>d;,ings 
were  hard  by;  and  they  threaded  ihron<:rh  the  crowd  without, 
where  everything  seemed  to  be  more  astir  than  even  in  the  ball- 
room within. 

George  had  been  ani>-ry  twice  or  thrice  at  finding-  his  wife 
up  on  his  return  from  the  parties  which  he  frequented,  so  she 
went  straight  to  bed  now;  but  although  she  did  not  sleep,  and 
although  the  din  and  clatter  and  the  galloping  of  horsemen  was 
incessant,  she  never  heard  any  of  these  noises,  having  quite  other 
disturbances  to  keep  her  awake. 

Osborne  meanwhile,  wild  with  elation,  went  off  to  a  play 
table  and  began  to  bet  frantically.  He  won  repeatedly.  "  Every- 
thing succeeds  with  me  to-night,*  he  said.  But  his  luck  at  play 
even  did  not  cure  him  of  his  restlessness;  and  he  started  up  after 
a  while,  pocketing  his  winnings,  and  went  off  to  a  buffet,  where 
he  drank  off  many  bumpers  of  wine. 

Here,  as  he  was  rattling  away  to  the  people  around,  laughing 
loudly  and  wild  with  spirits,  Dobbin  found  htm.  He  had  been 
to  the  card  tables  to  look  there  for  his  friend.  Dobbin  looked  as 
pale  and  grave  as  his  comrade  was  flushed  and  jovial. 

''Hullo,  Dob!  Come  and  drink,  old  Dob!  The  duke's  wine 
is  famous.  C}i\e  me  some  inore,  you  sir;*  and  he  held  out  a 
trembling  glass  tor  the  liquor. 

"Come  out,  George,"  said  Dobbin,  still  gravely:  "don't  drink.'* 

*  Drink!  there's  nothing  like  it.  Drink  yourself,  and  light  up 
your  lantern  jaws,  old  boy.   Here's  to  you.* 

Dobbin  went  up  and  whispered  something  to  htm;  at  whtdi 
George,  giving  a  start  and  a  wild  hurray,  tossed  off  his  glass, 
clapped  it  on  the  tabic,  and  walked  away  speedily  on  his  friend's 
arm.  *  The  enemy  has  passed  the  Sambre,"  William  said,  "and 
our  left  is  already  engaged.  Come  away.  We  are  to  march  in 
three  hours.'* 
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Away  went  George,  his  nerves  quivering  with  excitement  at 
the  news  so  long  looked  for,  so  sudden  when  it  came.  What 
were  love  and  intrigue  now?  He  thought  about  a  thousand 
things  but  these  in  his  rapid  walk  to  his  quarters:  his  past  life 
and  future  chances — the  fate  which  might  be  before  him — the 
wife,  the  child  perhaps,  from  whom  unseen  he  might  be  about 
to  part.  Oh,  how  he  wished  that  night's  work  undone!  and  that 
with  a  clear  conscience  at  least  he  might  say  farewell  t  -  li  e 
tender  and  guileless  being  by  whose  love  he  had  set  such  little 
store ! 

lie  thoiig'ht  over  his  brief  married  lilc.     In  liiosc  few  weeks 

he  had  frightfully  dissipated  his  little  capital.  How  wDd  and 
reckless  he  had  been!  Should  any  mischance  befall  him,  what 
was  then  left  for  her  ?  How  unworthy  he  was  of  her!  Why  had 
he  married  her  ?  He  was  not  fit  for  marriage.  Why  had  he 
disobeyed  his  father,  who  had  been  always  so  generous  to  him  ? 
Hope,  remorse,  amljilion,  tenderness,  and  selfish  regret  filled  his 
heart.  He  sate  down  and  wrote  to  his  father,  remembering  what 
he  had  said  once  before,  when  he  was  engaged  to  fii^^ht  a  duel. 
Dawn  faintly  streaked  the  sky  as  he  closed  this  farewell  leiier. 
He  sealed  it,  and  kissed  the  superscription.  He  thought  how 
he  had  deserted  that  generous  father,  and  of  the  thousand  kind- 
nesses which  the  stem  old  man  had  done  him. 

He  had  looked  into  Amelia's  bedrooin  when  he  entered;  she 
lay  quiet,  and  her  eyes  seemed  closed,  and  he  was  glad  that 
she  was  asleep.  On  arriving  at  his  quarters  from  the  ball,  he 
had  found  his  re_L;i mental  servant  already  making  preparations  for 
his  departure:  the  niaa  had  understood  his  signal  to  be  still,  and 
these  arrangements  were  very  quickly  and  silently  made.  Should 
he  go  in  and  wake  Amelia,  he  thought,  or  leave  a  note  for  her 
brother  to  break  the  news  of  departure  to  her?  He  went  in  to 
look  at  her  once  again 

She  had  been  awake  when  he  first  entered  her  room.  I  n 
had  kept  her  eyes  closed,  so  that  even  her  wakefulness  should 
not  seem  to  reproach  him.  But  when  he  had  returned, — so  soon 
after  herself,  too, — this  timid  little  heart  had  felt  more  at  ease; 
and  turning  towaids  linn  as  he  stept  softly  out  of  the  room,  she 
had  fallen  into  a  light  Sleep.  George  came  in  and  looked  at  her 
again,  entering  still  more  softly.  By  the  pale  night-lamp  he  could 
see  her  sweet,  psle  face:  the  purple  eyelids  were  fringed  and 
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closed,  and  one  round  am,  smooth  and  white,  lay  outside  Uie 
coverlet.  Good  God!  how  pure  she  was;  how  gentle,  how  tender, 
and  how  ftiendless!  and  be,  how  selfish,  brutal,  and  blade  with 

crime!  Heart-stained  and  shame-stricken,  he  stood  at  the  bed's 
foot  and  looked  at  the  sleeping  ^irl.  How  dared  he  —  who  was 
he,  to  ])ray  tor  one  so  spotless; !  Ood  bless  her  I  God  bless  her! 
He  came  to  the  bedside,  and  looked  at  the  hand,  the  little  soft 
hand,  lying  asleep;  and  he  bent  over  the  pillow  noiselessly 
towatds  the  gentle  pale  lace. 

Two  fair  arms  closed  tenderly  round  his  neck  as  he  stooped 
down.  am  awake,  George,*  the  poor  child  said,  with  a  sob  fit 
to  break  the  little  heart  that  nestled  so  closely  by  his  own.  She 
was  awake,  poor  soul  — and  to  what?  At  that  moment  a  bugle 
from  the  Place  of  Arms  began  sounding  clearly,  and  was  taken 
up  thrnuqh  the  town;  and  'midst  the  drums  of  the  infantry,  and 
the  shrill  pipes  of  the  Scotch,  the  whole  city  awoke. 

All  our  triends  took  their  sliare  and  fought  like  men  in  tlie 
great  field.  All  day  long,  whilst  the  women  were  praying  ten 
miles  away,  the  lines  of  the  dauntless  English  infantry  were 
receiving  and  repelling  the  furious  chaiges  of  the  French  horse* 
men.  Guns  which  were  heard  at  Brussels  were  plowing  up  their 
ranks,  and  comrades  falling,  and  the  resolute  survivors  closing 
in.  Towards  evening  the  attnc  ^-  r»f  the  French,  repeated  and 
resisted  so  bravely,  slackened  in  its  fury.  They  had  other  foes 
besides  the  l^ritish  to  engage,  or  were  preparin;.^  for  a  final  on- 
set. It  came  at  last:  the  columns  ot  the  Imperial  Guard  marched 
up  the  bill  of  Saint  Jean,  at  length  and  at  once  to  sweep  the 
English  from  the  height  which  they  had  maintained  all  day; 
and  spite  of  all,  unscared  by  the  thunder  of  the  artillery,  which 
hurled  death  from  the  English  line,  the  dark  rolling  column 
pressed  on  and  np  the  hill.  It  seemed  almost  to  crest  the  emi- 
nence, when  it  began  to  wave  and  falter  Then  it  stopped,  still 
facing  the  shot.  Then  at  last  the  English  troops  rr.shcd  from 
the  post  from  wliich  no  enemy  had  been  able  to  dislodge  them, 
and  the  Guard  turned  and  fled. 

No  more  firing  was  heard  at  Brussels — the  pursuit  rolled 
miles  away.  Darkness  came  down  on  the  field  and  dty:  and 
Amelia  was  praying  for  George,  who  was  lying  on  his  face, 
dead,  with  a  bullet  through  his  heart. 
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BECKY  ADMIRES  HER  HUSBAND 
From  *  Vanity  Fair* 

RAWDON  [just  let  out  of  the  debtors'  prison]  walked  home 
rapidly.  It  was  nine  o'clock  at  night.  Tie  ran  across  the 
streets  and  the  great  squares  of  Vanity  Fair,  and  at  length 

came  up  breathless  opposite  his  own  house  Tic  started  back 
and  fell  against  the  railings,  trembling  as  he  looked  up.  The 
drawing-room  windows  were  blazing  with  light.  She  had  said 
that  she  was  in  bed  and  ill.  He  stood  there  for  some  time,  the 
light  from  the  rooms  on  his  pale  face. 

He  took  out  his  door-key  and  let  himself  into  the  house.  He 
could  hear  laughter  in  the  upper  rooms.  He  was  in  the  ball 
dress  in  which  he  had  been  captured  the  night  before.  He  went 
silently  up  the  stairs,  leaninsj:  against  the  banisters  at  the  stair- 
head. Nobody  was  stirring  in  the  house  besides:  all  the  servants 
had  been  sent  away.  Rawdon  iKarrl  laughter  within  —  laui^hter 
aiul  singing.  Becky  was  singing  a  snatch  of  the  f-img  of  ihe 
night  before;  a  hoarse  voice  shouted  "Brava!  Brava! "  It  was 
Lord  Steyne's. 

Rawdon  opened  the  door  and  went  in.  A  little  table  with  a 
dinner  was  laid  out,  and  wine  and  plate.    Steyne  was  hanging 

ovt  r  the  sofa  on  which  Becky  sate.  The  wretched  woman  was  in 
a  brilliant  full  toilette,  her  arms  and  all  her  fingers  sparkling 
with  bracelets  and  rings;  and  the  brilliants  on  her  breast  which 
ble\ne  had  given  her.  He  had  her  hand  in  his,  and  was  bowing 
over  it  to  kiss  it,  when  Becky  started  up  with  a  faint  scream  as 
she  caught  sight  of  Rawdon 's  white  face.  At  the  next  instant 
^e  tried  a  smile,  a  horrid  smile«  as  if  to  welcome  her  husband; 
and  Steyne  rose  up,  grinding  his  teeth,  pale,  and  with  fury  in 
his  looks. 

He  too  attempted  a  laugh  —  atul  came  forward  holding  out 
his  hand.  "What,  come  back!  How  d'  ye  do,  Crawley  1,i  >.iid, 
the  nerves  of  his  mouth  twitching  as  he  tried  to  grin  at  the 
intruder. 

There  was  that  in  Rawdon's  face  which  caused  Becky  to  fling 
herself  before  him.  **  I  am  innocent,  Rawdon,*  she  said;  *  before 
God,  I  am  innocent.'*  She  clung  hold  of  his  coat,  of  his  hands; 
her  own  were  all  covered  with  serpents,  and  rings,  and  baubles. 
*I  am  innocent. —  Say  I  am  innocent,*  she  said  to  Lord  Steyne. 
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He  thought  a  trap  liad  been  latd  for  him,  and  was  as  furi- 
ous with  the  wife  as  with  the  husband.  "Yoit  innocent,  damn 
you!"  he  screamed  out.  "You  innocent!  Why,  every  trinket 
you  have  on  your  body  is  paid  for  by  mc.  1  have  given  you 
thousands  of  pounds  which  this  fellow  has  spent,  and  for  which 

he  has  sold  you.    Innocent,  by  !    You're  as  innocent  as  your 

mother  the  ballet-girl,  and  your  husband  the  bully.  Don't  think 
to  frighten  me  as  yon  have  done  others.  Make  way,  sir,  and  let 
me  pass;*  and  Lord  Steyne  seized  up  his  hat,  and  with  flame  in 
his  eyes,  and  looking  his  enemy  fiercely  in  the  face,  marched 
upon  him,  never  for  a  moment  doubting  that  the  other  would 
give  way, 

But  Rawtlon  Crawley,  sjirini^ini^  out,  seized  him  by  the  neck- 
cloth, until  Sicyae,  iihnosl  strangled,  writhed,  and  bent  under  his 
arm.  **You  lie,  you  dog!"  said  Rawdon.  "  Yuu  lie,  you  eoward 
and  villain ! "  And  he  struck  the  peer  twice  over  the  face  with 
his  open  hand,  and  ilung  him  bleeding  to  the  ground.  It  was 
all  done  before  Rebecca  could  interpose.  She  stood  there  trem- 
bling before  him.  She  admired  her  husband,  strvmg,  brave*  and 
victorious. 

*  Come  here,  **  he  said.    She  came  up  at  once. 

"Take  off  those  thintrs."  She  began,  trembling,  pullinj:^  the 
jewels  from  her  arms  and  tlic  r\U[:;s  from  her  shaking  iingcrs, 
and  htld  them  all  in  a  heap,  quivering  and  looking  up  at  him. 
*  Throw  them  down,**  he  said,  and  she  dropped  them.  He  tore 
the  diamond  ornament  out  of  her  breast,  and  flung  it  at  Lord 
Steyne.  It  cut  him  on  his  bald  forehead.  Ste3me  wore  the  scar 
to  his  dying  day. 

•Come  up-stairs,"  Rawdon  said  to  his  wife.  •Don't  kill 
me,  Rawdon,**  she  said. —  He  laughed  savagely.  I  w^ant  to  see 
if  that  man  lies  about  the  money  as  he  has  about  me.  Has  he 
given  you  any  ?  ** 

*No,**  said  Rebecca;  "that  is—** 

"Give  me  your  keys,*'  Rawdon  answered,  and  they  went  out 
together. 

Rebecca  gave  him  all  the  keys  but  one;  and  she  was  in  hopes 
that  he  would  not  have  remarked  the  absence  of  that  It  be- 
longed  to  the  little  desk  which  Amelia  had  given  her  in  early 

days,  and  which  she  kcjH  in  a  secret  place.  But  Rawdnu  flung 
open  boxes  and  wardrobes,  throwing  the  multifarious  trumpery 
of  their  contents  here  and  there,  and  at  last  he  found  the  desk. 
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The  woman  wn«>  forced  to  open  it.  It  contained  papers,  love- 
letters  many  years  old  —  all  sorts  of  small  trinkets  and  woman's 
memoranda.  And  it  contained  a  pocket-book  with  bank-notes. 
Some  of  these  were  dated  ten  years  back,  too;  and  one  was  t^uite 
a  fresh  one, — a  note  for  a  tbouaand  pounds  which  Lord  Stcyne 
had  given  her. 

*  Did  he  give  you  this  ?  ^  Rawdon  said. 
Yes,"  Rebecca  answered. 

"  I'll  send  it  to  him  to-day,"  Rawdon  said  (for  day  had  dawned 
again,  and  many  hours  had  passed  in  this  search);  "and  I  will 
pay  Briggs,  who  was  kind  to  the  boy,  and  some  of  the  debts. 
You  will  let  me  know  where  I  sliall  send  the  rest  to  yon.  You 
might  have  spared  me  a  hundred  pounds,  Becky,  out  of  all  this: 
I  have  always  shared  with  you.* 

*!  am  innocent,"  said  Becky.  And  he  left  her  without  an- 
other word. 

What  were  her  thoughts  when  he  left  her?  She  remained 
for  hours  after  he  was  gone,  the  sunshine  pouring  into  the 
room,  and  Rebecca  sittincf  alone  on  the  bed's  cd^e.  The  drawers 
were  all  opened  and  their  contents  .scutterrd  ulxuit, —  dresses  and 
feathers,  scarfs  and  trinkets,  a  heap  of  tumbled  vanities  lying 
in  a  wreck.  Her  hair  was  falling  over  her  shoulders;  her  gown 
was  torn  where  Rawdon  had  wrenched  the  brilliants  out  of  It 
She  heard  him  go  down-stairs  a  few  minutes  after  he  left  her, 
and  the  door  slamming  and  closing  on  him.  She  knew  he  would 
never  come  liack.  He  was  gone  forever.  Would  he  kill  himself? 
she  thought;  —  not  until  after  he  had  met  Lord  Stcyne.  She 
thought  of  her  long  past  life,  and  all  the  dismal  incidents  of  it. 
Ah,  how  drear\^  it  seemed,  bow  miserable,  lonely,  and  profitless! 
Should  she  take  laudanum  and  end  it,  too  —  have  done  with  all 

hopes,  schemes,  debts,  and  triumphs?  The  French  maid  found 
her  in  this  position, — sitting  in  the  midst  of  her  miserable  ruins 
with  clasped  hands  and  dry  eyes.  The  woman  was  her  accom- 
plice  and  in  Steyne's  pay.  *  Mon  Dieu,  madame,  what  has  hap- 
pened "  she  asked. 

What  /ia>/  happened?  Was  she  guilty  or  not?  She  ^aid  not; 
but  who  could  tell  what  was  truth  which  came  from  those  lips; 
or  if  that  corrupt  heart  was  in  this  case  pure  ?  All  her  lies  and 
her  schemes,  all  her  selBshness  and  her  wiles,  all  her  wit  and 
genius  had  come  to  this  bankruptcy.  The  woman  closed  the  cur^ 
tains,  and  with  some  entreaty  and  show  of  kindness,  persuaded 
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her  mistress  to  lie  down  on  the  bed.  Then  she  went  below  and 
gathered  up  the  trinkets  which  had  been  lying  on  the  floor  since 
Rebecca  dropped  them  there  at  her  husband's  orders,  and  Lord 
Steyae  went  away. 


COLONEL  NEWCOME  IN  THE  CAVE  OF  HARMONY 


HERE  was  once  a  time  when  the  sun  used  to  shine  brighter 


than  it  appears  tn  do  in  this  latter  half  nf  the  nineteenth 


centnry;  when  the  zest  of  life  was  certainly  keener:  when 
tavern  wines  seemed  to  bo  delicious,  and  tavern  dinners  the  pcr- 
fecliuii  ul  cdokcry;  when  the  perusal  of  novels  was  productive  of 
immense  delight,  and  the  monthly  advent  of  magazine-day  was 
ha0ed  as  an  exciting  holiday;  when  to  know  Thompson,  who  had 
written  a  magazine  article,  was  an  honor  and  a  privilege,  and  to 
see  Brown,  the  author  of  the  last  romance,  in  the  flesh,  and  act- 
ually walking  in  the  Park  with  his  umbrella  and  Mrs.  Brown,  was 
an  event  remarkable,  and  to  the  end  of  life  to  be  perfectly  well 
remembered ;  wlien  the  women  of  this  world  were  a  thnnsand 
times  more  beautiful  than  those  of  the  present  time,  and  the 
houris  of  the  theatres  especially  so  ravishinj^^  and  angelic,  that  to 
see  them  was  to  set  tlie  heart  in  motion,  and  to  see  them  again 
was  to  struggle  for  half  an  hour  previously  at  the  door  of  the 
pit;  when  tailors  called  at  a  man's  lodgings  to  dazxle  him  with 
cards  of  fancy  waistcoats;  when  it  seemed  necessary  to  purchase 
a  grand  silver  dressing-case,  so  as  to  be  ready  for  the  beard 
which  was  not  yet  born  (as  yearling  brides  provide  lace  caps,  and 
work  rich  clothes,  for  the  expected  darlin;^'^) ;  when  to  ride  in  the 
Park  on  a  ten-shilling  hack  seemed  to  be  the  height  of  fashion- 
able enjoyment,  and  to  splash  your  college  tutor  as  \((U  were 
driving  down  Regent  Street  in  a  hired  cab  the  triumph  of  satire; 
when  the  acme  of  pleasure  seemed  to  be  to  meet  Jones  of  Trinity 
at  the  Bedford,  and  to  make  an  arrangement  with  him,  and  with 
King  of  Corpus  (who  was  staying  at  the  Colonnade),  and  Martin 
of  Trinity  Hall  (who  was  with  his  family  in  Bloomsbury  Square) 
to  dine  at  the  Pi  izrn,  go  to  the  play  and  see  Braham  in  *  Fra 
Diavolo.*  and  end  the  frolic  evening  by  partaking  of  supper  and 
a  song  at  the  Cave  of  Harmony.    It  was  in  the  days  of  my  own 
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youth  then  that  I  met  one  or  two  of  the  characters  who  are  to 
figure  in  this  history;  and  whom  I  must  ask  leave  to  accompany 

for  a  short  whfle,  and  nntil,  familiarized  with  the  public,  they 
can  make  their  own  way.  As  I  recall  them  the  roses  bloom 
again,  and  the  nig^htingales  sing  by  the  calm  Bendemeer. 

Goinjif  to  the  play  then,  and  to  the  pit.  as  was  the  fashion  in 
those  merr\'  days,  with  some  young  fellows  of  my  own  age; 
having  listened  delighted  to  the  most  cheerful  and  brilliant  of 
operas,  and  laughed  enthusiastically  at  the  farce,  we  became  nat- 
urally hungry  at  twelve  o'clock  at  night,  and  a  desire  for  Welsh 
rabbits  and  good  old  glee-singing  led  us  to  the  Cave  of  Harmony, 
then  kept  by  the  celebrated  Hoskins,  among  whose  friends  we 
were  proud  to  count. 

We  enjoyed  such  intimaev  with  Mr,  Hoskins  that  he  never 
failed  to  greet  us  with  a  kind  nod;  and  John,  the  waiter,  made 
room  for  us  near  the  president  of  the  convivial  meeting.  We 
knew  the  three  admirable  glee-singers,  and  many  a  time  they 
partook  of  brandy-and-w;  r  at  our  expense.  One  of  us  gave  his 
call  dinner  at  Hoskins  s,  and  a  merry  time  we  had  of  it.  Where 
are  )ou,  O  Hoskins,  bird  of  the  night!  Do  you  warble  your 
songs  by  Acheron,  or  troll  your  choruses  by  the  banks  of  black 
Avemus  ? 

The  goes  of  stout,  *  The  Chough  and  Crow,*  the  Welsh  rabbit, 
the  *  Red-Cross  Knight,*  the  hot  brandy-and-water,  (the  brown, 
the  strongl)  the  *  Bloom  is  on  the  Rye,'  Cth.  bloom  isn't  on  the 
rye  any  more')  —  the  song  and  the  cup,  m  a  word,  passed  round 
merrily,  and  i  daresay  the  songs  and  bumpers  were  encored.  It 
happened  that  there  was  a  very  small  attendance  at  the  Cave  that 
night,  and  we  were  all  more  sociable  and  friendly  because  the 
company  was  select.  The  songs  were  chiefly  of  the  sentimental 
class;  such  ditties  were  much  in  vogue  at  the  time  of  which  I 
speak. 

There  came  into  the  Cave  a  gentleman  with  a  lean  brown  face 
and  long  bl.^ck  mustaches,  dressed  in  very  loose  clothes,  and  evi- 
dently a  stranger  to  the  place.  At  least  he  had  not  visited  it  for 
a  long  time.  He  was  pointing  out  changes  to  a  lad  who  was  in 
his  company;  and  calling  for  sherr}'-and-water,  he  listened  to  the 
music,  and  twirled  his  mustaches  with  great  enthusiasm. 

At  the  very  first  glimpse  of  me  the  boy  jumped  up  from  the 
table,  bounded  across  the  room,  ran  to  me  with  his  hands  out,  and 
blushing,  said,  *  Don't  you  know  me  ?  * 
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It  was  little  Newcome,  my  schoolfellow,  wluiiii  I  had  not  seen 
for  six  years;  grown  a  fine,  tall  youngs  stripling  now,  with  the 
same  bright  blue  eyes  which  I  remembered  when  he  was  quite  a 
little  boy. 

"What  the  deuce  brings  you  here?*  said  I. 

He  laughed,  and  looked  roguisfa.  "My  father — that's  my 
father  "Would  come.  He's  just  come  back  from  India.  He  says 
all  the  wits  used  to  come  here, — Mr.  Sheridan,  Captain  Morris, 
Colonel  Hanger.  Professor  Person,  I  told  him  your  name,  and 
that  yon  nsed  to  be  very  kind  to  me  when  I  lirst  went  to  Smith- 
field.  I've  left  now;  I'm  to  have  a  private  tutor.  I  say,  I've 
got  such  a  jolly  pony'    It's  better  fun  tlian  old  Smiffle. ** 

Here  the  whiskered  gentleman,  Ncwconie  s  father,  pointing  to 
a  waiter  to  follow  him  with  his  glass  of  fdierry-'afid<>water,  strode 
across  the  room,  twirling  his  mustaches,  and  came  up  to  die 
table  where  we  sat,  making  a  salutation  with  his  hat  in  a  very 
stately  and  polite  manner,  so  that  Hoskias  himself  was,  as  it 
were,  obliged  to  bow;  the  glee-singers  murmured  among  Uiem- 
selves  (their  eyes  rolling  over  their  ylas'^cc;  toward  one  another  as 
they  sucked  brandy  and-watcr) :  and  that  mischievous  little  wag, 
little  Nadab  tlie  Ini|)r(»visatore  (wlio  had  just  come  in),  bepfan  to 
mimic  him,  feeling  his  imaginary  whiskers  after  the  manner  of 
the  stranger,  and  flapping  about  his  pocket  handkerchief  in  the 
most  ludicrous  manner.  Hoskins  checked  this  ribald  r\'  by  sternly 
looking  toward  Nadab;  and  at  the  same  time  called  upon  the 
gents  to  give  their  orders,  the  waiter  being  in  the  room,  and  Mr. 
Bellew  about  to  sing  a  song. 

Neweome's  father  came  up  and  held  out  his  hand  to  me.  I 
daresay  I  blushed;  for  I  had  been  comparing  him  to  the  admi- 
rable Harley  in  'The  Critic,*  and  had  christened  him  Don  Ferolo 
Whiskcrandos. 

He  spoke  in  a  voice  exceedingly  soft  and  pleasant;  and  with 
a  cordiality  so  simple  and  sincere  that  my  laughter  shrank  away 
ashamed,  and  gave  place  to  a  feeling  mudi  more  respectful  and 
friendly.   In  youth,  you  see,  one  is  touched  by  kindness.  A  man 

of  the  world  may  of  course  be  grateful  or  not,  as  he  chooses. 

"I  have  heard  vi  your  kinrlness,  sir,**  says  he,  "to  my  boy. 
And  whoever  is  kind  to  him  is  kind  to  me.  Will  you  allow  me 
to  sit  down  by  you  ?  and  may  I  beg  you  to  try  my  cheroots  ?  • 
We  were  friends  in  a  minute  —  young  Newcome  snuggling  by  my 
side,  his  father  opposite, — to  whom,  after  a  minute  or  two  of 
conversation,  I  presented  my  three  college  friends. 
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^^Yon  have  come  here,  gentlemen,  to  see  the  wits,*  says  the 
oolonel.  *Arc  there  any  celebrated  persons  in  the  room  ?  I  have 
been  five-and-thirty  years  from  home,  and  want  to  see  all  that  is 

to  be  seen." 

Kinjjf  of  Corpus  (who  was  an  incorrigible  wag)  was  on  the 
point  of  pullinj;  sonic  dreadful  long-bow,  and  pointing  out  a  half- 
dozen  of  people  in  the  room  as  R         and  H          ami  L  , 

etc.,  the  most  celebrated  wits  of  that  day;  bnt  I  cut  King's  shins 
under  the  table,  and  got  the  fellow  to  hold  his  tongue. 

^Maxima  debetur  pueris^^  says  Jones  (a  fellow  of  very  kind 
feeling,  who  has  gone  into  the  Church  since);  and  writing  on 
his  card  to  Hoskins,  hinted  to  him  that  a  boy  w£^  in  the  room, 
and  a  gentleman  who  was  quite  a  greenhorn,  hence  that  the  SOngS 
had  better  be  carefully  selected. 

And  so  they  were.  A  ladv's  school  might  have  come  in,  and 
but  for  the  smell  of  the  cigars  and  brandy-and-water  have  taken 
no  harm  by  what  happened.  Why  should  it  not  always  be  so? 
If  there  are  any  Caves  of  Harmony  now,  I  warrant  Messieurs 
the  landlords  their  int^sts  would  be  better  consulted  by  keeping 
their  singers  within  bounds.  The  very  greatest  scamps  like  pret^ 
songs,  and  arc  melted  by  them;  so  are  honest  people.  It  was 
worth  a  guinea  to  see  the  simple  colonel,  and  his  df  li^rht  at  the 
music.  He  forgot  all  about  the  distinguished  wits  whom  he  had 
expected  to  sec,  in  his  ravishment  over  the  glees. 

*  I  say,  Clive,  this  is  delightful.  This  is  better  than  your 
aimt's  concert  with  all  the  Sqnallinis,  hey?  I  shall  come  here 
often.  Landlord,  may  I  venture  to  ask  those  gentlemen  if  they 
will  take  any  refreshments?  What  are  their  names?'  (to  one 
of  his  neighbors) — ^'I  was  scarcely  allowed  to  hear  any  singing 
before  I  went  out,  except  an  oratorio,  where  I  fell  asleep;  but 
this,  by  Genrnfe,  is  as  fine  as  Incledon ! "  He  became  quite  excited 
over  his  sherry-and -water :  "  T'm  sorry  to  see  you,  gentlemen, 
drinking  brandy-pawnee, "  says  he.  "It  plays  the  deuce  with 
our  young  men  in  India."  He  joined  in  all  the  choruses  with 
an  exceedingly  sweet  voice.  He  laughed  at  the  Derby  Ram  so 
that  it  did  one  guud  to  hear  him;  and  when  Hoskins  sang  (as 
he  did  admirably)  the  *01d  English  GenUeman,*  and  described 
in  measured  cadence  the  death  of  that  venerable  aristocrat,  teats 
IriL-kkd  down  the  honest  warrior's  cheek,  while  he  held  out  his 
hand  to  Hoskins  and  said,  *'  Thank  you,  sir,  for  that  song :  it  is 
an  honor  to  human  nature.**  On  which  Hoskins  began  to  cry 
too. 
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And  now  young  Nadab,  having  been  cautioned,  commenced 
one  of  those  surprising  feats  of  improvisation  with  which  he 
used  to  charm  audiences.  He  took  us  all  oif,  and  had  rhymes 
pat  about  all  the  principal  persons  in  the  room.  King's  pins 
(which  he  wore  very  splendidly),  Martin  s  red  waistcoat,  etc.  The 
colonel  was  charmed  with  each  feat,  and  joined  delighted  with 
the  chorus — Rttolderolritolderol  ritolderotderay  {6is).  And  when, 
coming  to  the  colonel  himself,  he  burst  out,— 

A  military  gent  I  see  —  and  whiie  his  lace  i  scan, 
I  think  you'll  all  agree  with  me — he  came  from  Hindostan: 
And  by  his  side  sits  laughing  free— a  youth  with  cttrly  head; 
I  think  you'll  all  agree  with  me — that  he  was  best  in  hed. 
Ritolderol,  etc., — 

the  colonel  laughed  immensely  at  this  sally,  and  clapped  his 
son,  young  Clive,  on  the  shoulder.  *  Hear  what  he  says  of  you, 
sir?  Clive,  best  be  off  to  bed,  my  boy — ho,  ho!  No,  no.  We 
know  a  trick  worth  two  of  that,  *We  won't  go  home  till  morn- 
ing,  till  daylight  does  appear.  *  Why  should  we  ?  Why  shouldn't 
my  boy  have  innocent  pleasure  ?  I  was  allowed  none  when  I 
was  a  young  chap,  and  the  severity  was  nearly  the  ruin  of  me. 
I  must  go  and  speak  with  that  young  man  —  the  most  astonishing 
thing  I  ever  heard  in  my  life.  What's  his  name?  Mr.  Nadab? 
Mr.  Nadab,  sir,  you  have  ddighted  me.  May  I  make  so  free  as 
to  ask  you  to  come  and  dine  with  me  to>morrow  at  six.  Colonel 
Newcome,  if  you  please,  Nerot's  Hotel,  Clifford  Street.  I  am 
always  proud  to  make  the  acquaintance  of  men  of  genius,  and 
you  are  one,  or  my  name  is  not  Newcome." 

"Sir,  yoti  do  mc  Hhonor,"  says  Mr.  Nadab,  pullint;  ti])  liis  sliirl 
collar,  "and  jicrhaps  the  day  will  come  when  the  world  will  do 
uie  justice:  may  I  put  down  your  hhonored  name  for  my  book 
of  poenu?* 

*Of  course,  my  dear  sir,*  says  the  enthusiastic  colonel:  *I11 
send  them  all  over  India.  Put  me  down  for  six  copies,  and  do 
me  the  favor  to  bring  them  to>morrow  when  you  come  to  din- 
ner.* 

And  now,  Mr.  Iloskins  askin;^  if  any  cfcntleman  would  volun- 
teer a  song,  what  was  our  atnazement  when  the  simple  Colonel 
offered  to  sing  himself,  at  which  the  room  applatided  voeifcnmsly ; 
while  methought  poor  Clive  Newcome  hung  down  his  head  and 
blushed  as  red  as  a  peony.  I  felt  for  the  young  lad ;  and  thought 
what  my  own  sensations  would  have  been,  if  in  that  place,  my 
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own  iincle»  Major  Pendenms»  bad  suddenly  proposed  to  exert  hid 
lyrical  powers. 

The  Colonel  selected  the  ditty  of  <Wapping  Old  Stairs'  (a 

ballad  so  sweet  and  touching  that  snrely  any  English  poet  might 
be  proud  to  be  the  father  of  it);  and  he  sane:  this  quaint  and 
charmiiio;  old  soiii^-  in  an  exceeding-ly  pleasant  voice,  with  flour- 
ishes and  roulades  in  the  old  Inciedon  manner,  which  has  pretty 
nearly  passed  away.  The  singer  gave  his  heart  and  soul  to  the 
simple  ballad,  and  delivered  Molly's  gentle  appeal  so  pathetically 
that  even  the  professional  gentlemen  hummed  and  buzzed  a  ^n- 
applause;  and  some  wags  who  were  inclined  to  jeer  at  the 
beginning  of  the  performance,  clinked  their  glasses  and  rapped 
their  sticks  with  quite  a  respectful  enthusiasm.  When  the  song 
was  over,  Clive  held  up  his  head  too;  after  the  shock  of  the  first 
verse,  looked  round  with  fsurprise  and  pleasure  in  his  eyes:  and 
we,  I  need  not  say,  backed  our  friend,  delighted  to  see  him  come 
out  of  his  queer  scrape  so  triumphantly.  The  colonel  bowed 
and  smiled  with  very  pleasant  good-nature  at  our  plaudits.  It 
was  like  Dr.  Primrose  preaching  his  sermon  in  the  prison.  There 
was  something  touching  in  the  naUveti  and  kindness  of  the  placid 
and  simple  gentleman. 

Great  Hoskins,  placed  on  high  amid  the  tuuefr;!  choir,  was 
pleased  to  signify  his  approbation,  and  gave  his  guest's  health  in 
his  usual  dignified  manner.  *  I  am  much  oblic^cd  to  you,  sir,** 
said  Mr.  Hoskins;  "the  mora  ought  to  be  much  obliged  to  you, 
T  drink  your  'ealth  and  sono.  sir;'*  and  he  bowed  to  the  colonel 
politely  over  his  glass  01  brandy-and- water,  of  which  he  absorbed 
a  little  in  his  customer's  honor.  have  not  heard  that  song,'* 
he  was  kind  enough  to  say,  better  performed  since  Mr.  Incie- 
don sung  it.  He  was  a  great  singer,  sir,  and  I  may  say,  in  the 
words  of  our  immortal  Shakespeare,  that,  *take  him  for  all  in  all, 
we  shall  not  look  upon  his  like  al,^'^in.*'* 

The  colonel  blushed  in  his  turn,  and  turning  round  to  his 
boy  with  an  areli  smile,  said,  "  I  learnt  it  from  ItKledon.  T 
used  to  slip  out  irom  Grey  Friars  to  hear  him.  Heaven  bless  nic, 
forty  years  ago;  and  I  used  to  be  flogged  afterward,  and  serve 
me  right  too.  Lord!  Lord!  how  the  tbne  passes!*  He  drank  off 
his  sherry-and-water,  and  fell  back  in  his  diair:  we  could  see 
he  was  thinking  about  his  youth— > the  golden  time,  the  happy, 
the  bright,  the  nnfotgotten.  I  was  myself  nearly  two-and^twenty 
years  of  age  at  that  period,  and  felt  as  old  as, — ay,  older  than 
the  colonel. 
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While  he  was  sin<::fin;:f  hi?  balL-Kl.  there  had  walked,  or  rather 
reeled,  into  the  room,  a  ^^a'nileman  in  a  military  frock-coat  and 
duck  trousers  of  dubious  hue,  with  whose  name  and  person  some 
of  my  readers  are  perhaps  already  actjuainted.  In  fact,  it  was 
my  friend  Captain  Costigan,  in  his  usual  condition  at  this  hour 
of  (be  night. 

Holding  on  by  various  tables,  the  captain  had  ^dled  up, 
iffithont  accident  to  himself  or  any  of  the  jngs  and  glasses  n>nnd 
about  him,  to  the  table  where  we  sat,  and  had  taken  fats  place 

near  the  writer,  his  old  acfiuaintanre.  He  warbled  the  refrain  of 
the  colonel's  song,  not  iniiarmonitjusly ;  and  saluted  its  pathetic 
conclusion  with  a  subdued  liiccou^h,  and  a  i^leiitiful  effusion  of 
tears.  "  Bedad  it  is  a  beautiful  song,"  says  he,  and  many  a 
time  I  heard  poor  Harry  Incledon  sing  it." 

*He's  a  gieat  chatacter,*  whispered  that  unlucky  King  of 
Corpus  to  his  neighbor  the  colonel;  *  was  a  captain  in  the  army. 
We  call  him  the  General.  Captain  Costigan,  will  yon  take  some- 
thing  to  drink  ?  " 

«  Bedad  I  will,"  says  the  captain,  "and  I'll  sing  ye  a  song  tti.* 

And  havinef  procured  a  cj'ass  of  whtsky-and- water  from  the 
passing  waiter,  the  poor  old  man  —  sctLiing  his  face  into  a  hor- 
rid grin,  and  leering  as  he  was  wont  when  he  gave  what  he  called 
one  of  his  prime  songs  —  began  his  music. 

The  nnlucky  wretch,  who  scarcely  knew  what  he  was  doing  or 
saying,  selected  one  of  the  most  outrageous  performances  of  his 
riperioin^  fired  off  a  tipsy  howl  by  way  of  overture,  and  away 
he  went  At  the  end  of  the  second  verse  the  colonel  started 
up,  clapping  on  his  hat,  seizing  his  stick,  and  looking  as  fero* 
cious  as  thoui^^h  he  had  been  going  to  do  battle  with  a  Pindaree. 
*Si'ence'"  he  roared  out. 

Hear,  hear!"  cried  certain  wags  at  a  farther  table.    "Go  on, 
Costigan,**  said  others. 

*Qo  ott!>*  cries  the  colonel  in  his  high  voice,  trembling  with 
anger.  *Does  any  gentleman  say  *Go  on*?  Does  any  man  who 
has  a  wife  and  sisters,  or  children  at  home,  say  *Go  on'  to  such 
disgusting  ribaldry  as  this  ?  Do  you  dare,  sir,  to  call  yourself  a 
gentleman,  and  to  say  that  you  hold  the  king's  commission,  and 
to  sit  down  among  Christtan?^  and  men  of  honor,  and  defile  the 
ears  of  yonncf  boys  \rith  this  wicked  balderdash!** 

"Why  do  you  bring  young  boys  here,  old  boy!**  cries  a  voice 
of  the  malcontents. 
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^'Why?  Because  I  thought  I  was  cominif  to  a  society  of 
gentlemen,*  cxied  out  the  indignant  Colonel.  *  Because  I  never 
could  have  believed  that  Enj^lishmen  could  meet  together  and 
allow  a  man»  and  an  old  man,  so  to  disgrace  himself.  For  shame, 
you  old  wretch!  Go  home  to  your  bed,  yott  hoary  old  sinner! 
And  for  my  part,  I'm  not  sorry  that  my  son  should  sec,  for 
once  in  his  life,  to  what  shame  and  degradation  and  dishonor, 
drunkenness  and  whisky  may  bring  a  man.  Nuvf  r  mind  the 
change,  sir!  curse  the  change!**  says  the  colonel,  facing  the 
amazed  waiter:  "keep  it  till  you  see  me  in  this  place  again; 
which  will  be  never — by  George,  never!*  And  shouldering  his 
stick,  and  scowling  round  at  the  company  of  scared  bacchanalians, 
the  indignant  gentleman  stalked  away,  his  boy  after  him. 

Qive  seemed  rather  shamefaced;  but  I  fear  the  rest  of  the 
company  looked  still  more  foolish. 

"Aussi  que  diable  venait  i!  faire  dans  cette  galore?***  says 
KinsT  of  Corpus  to  Jones  of  Trinity:  and  Jones  gave  a  shrug  of 
his  shoulders — which  were  snlartinl,^  perhaps;  for  that  uplitted 
caae  of  the  colonel's  had  somehow  fallen  on  the  back  of  every 
man  in  the  room. 


T>ivF.,  and  the  boy  sometimes  with  him,  used  to  go  daily  to 


Grey  Friars,  where  the  colonel  still  lay  ill.   After  some 


days  the  fever  which  had  attacked  him  left  him;  but  left 
him  so  weak  and  enfeebled  that  he  could  only  go  from  his  bed 
to  the  chair  by  his  fireside.    The  season  was  exceedingly  bitter; 

the  chamber  which  he  inhabited  was  warm  and  spacioti?;:  it  was 
considcrerl  unadvisable  to  move  him  until  he  had  att;iincd  greater 
strength  and  till  warmer  weather.  The  medical  men  01  the  House 
hoped  he  might  rally  in  spring.  My  friend  Dr.  Goodenough 
came  to  him;  he  hoped  too,  but  not  with  a  hopeful  face.  A 
chamber,  lu^ily  vacant,  hard  by  the  colonel's,  was  assigned  to 
his  friends,  where  we  sat  when  we  were  too  many  for  him. 
Besides  his  customary  attendant,  be  had  two  dear  and  watchful 
nurses,  who  were  almost  always  with  him, —  Ethel,  and  Madame 
de  Florae  who  had  passed  many  a  faithful  year  by  an  old  man's 

*«But  what  the  devil  did  he  come  to  a  place  like  this  for?* 


COLONEL  NEWCOME'S  DEATH 


Fran  <The  Newcomes* 
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bedride;  who  would  have  come,  as  to  a  work  of  religion,  to  any 
sick  Goudi, — much  more  to  this  one,  where  he  lay  for  whose  life 
she  would  once  gladly  have  given  her  own. 

But  our  colonel,  we  all  were  obliged  to  acknowledge,  was  no 
more  our  friend  of  old  days.  He  knew  us  apfain,  and  was  ^006. 
to  every  one  round  him,  as  his  wont  was;  especially,  when  Boy 
came  his  old  eyes  lighted  up  with  simple  happiness,  and  with 
eager  treuibliug  hands  he  would  seek  under  his  bedclothes,  or 
the  pockets  of  his  dressing-gown,  for  toys  or  cakes,  which  he 
had  caused  to  he  purchased  for  his  grandson.  There  was  a  little 
laughing,  red-cheeked,  white-headed  gown-boy  of  the  school,  to 
whom  the  old  man  had  taken  a  great  fancy.  One  of  the  symp- 
toms of  his  returning  consciousness  and  recovery,  as  we  hoped, 
was  his  callinjj;  for  this  chiltl.  who  pleased  our  friend  by  his  arch- 
ness and  merry  ways;  and  who,  to  the  old  gentleman's  unfailiui; 

delight,  used  to  call  him  «Codd  Colonel.*    *Tell  little  F   that 

Codd  Colonel  wants  to  see  hira;'*  and  the  little  gown-boy  was 
brought  to  him:  and  the  colonel  would  listen  to  him  for  hours^ 
and  hear  all  about  his  lessons  and  his  play;  and  prattle,  almost 
as  diildishly^  about  Dr.  Raine  and  his  own  early  school-days.. 
The  hoys  of  the  school,  it  must  be  said,  had  heard  the  noble 
old  gentleman*s  touching  history,  and  had  all  got  to  know  and 
love  him.  They  cnmc  every  dny  to  hear  news  of  him;  sent  him 
in  books  and  papers  to  amuse  him ;  and  some  benevolent  young 
souls  —  God's  blessing  on  all  honest  boys,  say  I  — painted  theat- 
rical characters  and  sent  them  in  to  Codd  Colonc^I's  grandson. 
The  little  fellow  was  made  free  of  gown-boys,  and  once  came 
thence  to  his  grandfather  in  a  little  gown,  which  delighted  the 
old  man  hug^.  Boy  said  he  would  like  to  be  a  little  gown- 
boy;  and  I  make  no  doubt,  when  he  is  old  enough,  his  father  will 
iret  him  that  post,  and  put  him  under  the  tuition  of  my  fnend 
Dr.  Senior. 

So  weeks  passed  away,  durincjf  which  our  dear  old  friend  still 
remained  with  us.  His  mind  v.as  gone  at  inten^als,  but  would 
rally  feebly;  and  with  his  consciousness  returned  his  l«)ve.  his 
simplicity,  his  sweetness.  He  would  talk  French  with  Madame 
de  Florae;  at  whidi  time  his  memory  appeared  to  awaken  with 
surprising  vividness,  his  cheek  flushed,  and  he  was  a  youth  again, 
— a  youth  all  love  sad  hope, — a  stricken  old  man,  with  a  beard 
as  white  as  snow  coverinL^^  the  noble  careworn  face.  At  such 
times  he  called  her  by  her  Christian  name  of  L^onore;  he 
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addressed  courtly  old  words  ot  regard  and  kindness  to  the  aged 
lady;  anon  be  wandered  in  his  talk,  and  spoke  to  her  as  if  they 
^1  were  young.  Now,  as  in  those  early  days,  his  heart  was 
pure;  no  anger  remained  in  it;  no  guite  tainted  it:  only  peace 

and  good-will  dwelt  in  it 

Rosey's  death  liad  seemed  to  shock  him  for  a  while  when 
the  unconscious  little  boy  spoke  of  it.  Before  that  circumstance, 
Clive  had  even  forborne  to  wear  mourning,  lest  the  news  should 
agitate  his  father.  The  colonel  remained  silent  and  was  very 
much  disturbed  all  that  day,  but  he  never  appeared  to  com- 
prehend the  fact  quite;  and  once  or  twice  afterward  asked  why 
she  did  not  come  to  see  him  ?  She  was  prevented,  he  supposed — 
she  was  prevented,  he  said,  with  a  look  of  terror; — he  never 
once  otherwise  alluded  to  that  unlndcy  tyrant  of  his  household 
who  had  made  his  last  years  so  unhappy. 

The  circumstance  of  Clive's  legacy  he  never  understood;  l)ut 
more  than  once  spoke  of  P)arnt.  H  to  Kthcl,  and  sent  his  compli- 
ments to  him,  and  said  he  bhould  like  to  shake  him  by  the  hand. 
Barnes  Newcomc  never  once  offered  to  touch  that  honored  hand, 
though  his  sister  bore  her  uncle's  message  to  him.  They  came 
often  from  Bryanstone  Square;  Mrs.  Hobson  even  offef<ed  to  sit 
with  the  colonel,  and  read  to  him,  and  bronght  him  books  for 
his  improvement.  But  her  presence  disturbed  him;  he  cared  not 
for  her  books:  the  two  nurses  whom  he  loved  faithfully  watched 
him;  and  my  wife  and  I  were  admitted  to  him  sometimes,  both 
of  whotn  he  honored  with  regard  and  recognition.  As  for  F.  B., 
in  order  to  be  near  his  colonel,  did  not  that  pfood  feliow  take  up 
his  lodgingji  in  Cistercian  Lane,  at  the  Red  Cow  ?  He  is  one 
whose  errors,  let  us  hope,  shall  be  pardoned,  quia  multum  amavit. 
I  am  sure  he  felt  ten  times  more  jo)'  at  hearing  of  Clive's  legacy 
than  if  thousands  had  been  bequeathed  to  himself.  May  good 
health  and  good  fortune  speed  him! 

The  days  went  on;  and  our  hopes,  raised  sometimes,  began  to 
flicker  and  fall.  One  evening  the  colonel  left  his  chair  for  his 
bed  in  pretty  j^ood  spirits;  but  passed  a  disturbed  night,  and  the 
next  mornint^r  was  too  weak  to  rise.  Then  he  remained  in  his 
bed,  and  his  friends  visiicd  Wxm  there.  One  afternoon  he  asked 
for  his  little  gown-boy,  and  ilie  ehiid  was  brought  to  him,  and 
sat  by  the  bed  with  a  very  awe-stricken  face;  and  then  gathered 
courage,  and  tried  to  amuse  him  by  telling  him  how  it  was  a 
halfoholiday,  and  they  were  having  a  cricket  match  with  the 
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St.  Peter's  boys  in  the  green,  and  Grey  Friars  was  in  and  win- 
ning. The  colonel  qtn'tc  tinderstood  about  it:  he  would  like  to 
see  the  j,'^amc;  he  had  played  many  a  game  on  that  green  when 
he  was  a  buy.  He  grew  excited:  Clive  dismissed  his  father's  lit- 
tle frirad,  and  put  a  sovereign  into  his  hand;  and  away  he  ran 
to  say  that  Codd  Colonel  had  come  into  a  fortune,  and  to  hay 
tarts,  and  to  see  the  match  out  /,  curre^  little  white-haired  gown- 
boy!   Heaven  speed  you,  little  friend. 

After  the  child  had  gone,  Thomas  Newoome  began  to  wander 
more  and  more.  He  talked  louder;  he  gav^e  the  word  of  com- 
mand, spfike  Hindust;incc  as  if  to  his  men.  Then  he  spoke  words 
in  French  rapidly,  seizing  a  hand  that  was  near  him.  and  eryiivjf, 
"  Toujours,  toujours!**  But  it  was  Ethel's  hand  which  lie  took. 
Ethel  and  Clive  and  the  nurse  were  in  the  room  with  him;  the 
nurse  came  to  us^  who  were  sitting  in  the  adjoining  apartment; 
Madame  de  Florae  was  there  with  my  wife  and  Bayham. 

At  the  look  in  the  woman's  countenance  Madame  dc  Florae 
started  up.  "He  is  ven-  had-  he  wanders  a  great  deal,*  the 
nnrse  whispered.  The  Freiieh  lady  fell  instantly  on  her  knees, 
and  remained  rigid  in  prayer. 

Some  time  afterward  Etiiul  came  in  with  a  scared  face  tO  OUT 
pale  group.  "He  is  calling  lor  yuu  again,  dear  lady,"  she  said, 
going  up  to  Madame  de  Florae,  who  was  still  kneeling;  *and 
just  now  he  said  he  wanted  Pendennis  to  take  care  of  his  boy. 
He  will  not  know  you.*   She  hid  her  tears  as  she  spoke. 

She  went  into  the  room  where  Clive  was  at  the  bed*8  foot: 
the  old  man  within  it  talked  on  rapidly  for  a  while;  then  again 
he  would  sigh  and  be  still ;  once  more  T  heard  him  J^ay  hur- 
rieiily,  "Take  care  of  him  when  I'm  in  India;"  and  then  with  a 
heart-rending  voice  he  called  out.  "  L^onore,  Leonorc !  She 
was  kneeling  by  his  side  now.  The  patient  voice  sank  into  faiut 
murmurs;  only  a  moan  now  and  th^  announced  that  he  was  not 
asleep. 

At  the  usual  evening  hour  the  chapel  bell  began  to  toll,  and 
Thomas  Newcome's  hands  outside  the  bed  feebly  beat  time.  And 

just  as  the  last  bell  struck,  a  peculiar  sweet  smile  shone  over 
his  face,  and  he  lifted  up  his  head  a  little,  and  quickly  said, 
"  Adsnm ! "  and  fell  back.  It  was  the  word  we  used  .it  school 
when  names  were  called;  and  lo,  he,  whose  heart  was  as  thai  of  a 
little  child,  had  answered  to  his  name,  and  stood  in  the  presence 
of  The  Master. 
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FROM  <THE  CHRONICLE  OP  THE  DRUM> 

AT  Paris,  hard  by  the  Maine  barriers, 
J\    Whoever  will  clioose  to  repdr, 

Midst  a  dozen  of  wooden-legged  warriors 
May  h:L]ny  fall  in  with  old  Pierre. 
On  the  i-unsliiny  bench  of  a  tavern 

He  sits  and  he  prates  of  old  wars, 
And  moistens  bis  pipe  of  tobacco 

With  a  drinlc  that  is  named  after  liars. 

The  beer  makes  his  tongue  run  the  quicker. 

And  as  long  as  his  tap  never  fails* 
Thus  over  his  favorite  liqnor 

Old  Peter  will  tell  his  old  tales. 
Says  he.  *•  In  my  life's  ninety  sitmmcrs 

Strange  changes  and  chances  I've  seen, — 
So  here's  to  all  gentlemen  dmmmers 

That  ever  have  thmnped  on  a  skin. 

**  Brought  up  in  the  art  military 
For  four  generations  we  are; 

My  ancestors  drammed  for  King  Harry, 
The  Huguenot  lad  of  Navarre. 

And  as  earh  man  in  liu-  lias  his  station 
Accordi-vjT  .is  Fort-inu-  may  ttx. 

While  Conde  was  waving  the  baton. 
My  grandsire  was  trolling  the  sticks. 

•Ah!  those  were  the  days  for  commanders! 

What  glories  my  grandfather  won. 
Ere  bigots  and  lackeys  and  panders 

The  fortunes  of  France  had  undone! 
In  Germany,  Flanders,  and  Holland* — 

What  focman  resisted  us  then? 
No;  my  grandsire  was  ever  victorious,— 

My  grandsire  and  Monsieixr  Turenne.   .  . 

•The  princes  that  day  passed  before  us. 

Our  countrymen's  glory  and  hope: 
Monsieur,  who  was  learned  in  Horace, 

D'Artois,  who  conld  dance  the  tight-rope. 
One  night  we  kept  guard  for  the  Queen 

At  her  Majesty's  opera-box, 
While  the  King,  that  majestical  monarch. 

Sat  filing  at  home  at  his  locks. 
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*Yes»I  drummed  for  the  fair  Antoinette. 

And  so  smiling  she  looTvod  ntul  so  tender. 
That  our  officers,  privates,  and  drummers 

All  vowed  they  would  die  to  defend  her. 
Btit  she  cared  not  for  us  honest  f ellow5» 

Who  fought  and  who  hied  in  her  wars: 
She  sneered  at  our  gallant  Rochambeau. 

And  turned  Lafayette  out  of  doors. 

•Veutrebleu!  then  I  swore  a  great  oath, 

No  more  to  such  tfrcuits  to  kneel; 
And  so,  just  to  keep  up  my  drumming. 

One  day  I  drummed  down  the  Bastille. 
Ho,  landlord!  a  stoup  of  fresh  wine: 

Come,  comrades,  a  bumper  we'll  try, 
And  drink  to  the  year  eighty-nine 

And  the  glorious  fourth  of  July! 

*  Then  hravely  our  cannon  it  thundered 

A?  onward  our  patriots  bore: 
C^iir  eiiL-miL-s  were  Init  a  hundred. 
And  we  twenty  thousand  or  more. 

They  carried  the  news  to  King  Louis: 
He  heard  it  as  calm  as  you  please* 

And  like  a  majestical  monarch. 

Kept  filing  his  locks  and  his  keys. 

^  We  showed  our  republican  courage : 

We  stormed  and  we  broke  the  great  gate  in, 
And  we  murdered  the  insolent  governor 

For  daring  to  keep  us  a-waiting. 
Lambcsc  and  his  scuadrrms  stdod  by; 

They  never  stirred  finger  or  thumb: 
The  saucy  aristocrats  trembled 

As  they  heard  the  republican  drum. 

"Hurrah!  what  a  storm  was  a^brewing 

The  day  of  our  vengeance  was  come! 
Through  scenes  of  what  carnage  and  ruin 

Did  I  beat  on  the  patriot  dromt 
Let's  drink  to  the  famed  tenth  of  August: 

At  midnight  I  beat  the  tattoo. 
And  woke  up  the  pikemen  of  Paris 

To  follow  the  bold  Barbaroux.   .  . 
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*Yott  all  know  tlie  Place  de  la  Concorde? 

'Tis  hard  by  the  Tuileries  wall; 
Mid  terraces,  fountains,  and  statues. 

There  rises  an  ubcUnk  tall. 
There  rises  an  obelisk  tall, 

All  s^raished  and  gilded  the  base  is: 
'Tis  surely  the  gayest  of  all 

Our  beautiful  city's  gay  places. 

"Arotirtd  it  are  gardens  and  flowers: 

And  the  Cities  of  France  on  their  thrones. 
Each  crowned  with  his  circlet  of  flowers. 

Sits  watching  this  biggest  of  stones! 
I  love  to  go  sit  in  the  sun  there. 

The  flowers  and  fountains  to  see. 
And  to  think  'if  the  deeds  that  were  done  there 

In  the  glurious  year  ninety-three. 

^''Twas  here  stood  the  Altar  of  Freedom; 
And  though  neither  marble  nor  gilding 

Was  twed  in  those  days  to  ndorn 
Our  simple  republican  building, — 

Corbleu!  but  the  mere  guillotine 
Cared  little  for  splendor  or  show. 

So  you  gave  her  an  axe  and  a  beam. 
And  a  plank  and  a  basket  or  so. 

*Awfnl.  ;>nd  proud,  and  erect, 

Here  sat  our  republican  goddess: 
Each  morning  her  table  we  decked 

With  dainty  aristocrats'  bodies. 
The  people  each  day  flocked  around 

.^s  she  sat  at  her  meat  and  her  wine: 
'Twas  always  the  use  of  our  nation 

To  witness  the  sovereign  dine. 

*  Young  virgins  with  fair  golden  tresses. 
Old  silver-haired  prelates  and  priests. 

Dukes,  marquises,  barons,  princesses. 
Were  splendif^ly  served  at  her  feasts. 

Ventrebleu!  but  we  pampered  our  ogress 
With  the  best  that  our  nation  conld  bring; 

And  dainty  she  grew  in  her  progress. 
And  called  for  the  head  of  a  Kingl 
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•  She  called  for  the  blood  of  our  King, 

And  straight  from  his  prison  we  drew  him; 
And  to  her  with  shouting  we  led  him, 

And  took  him,  and  botmd  him,  and  slew  him. 
<  The  Monarclis  of  Burope  against  me 

Have  plotted  a  godless  alliance: 
I'll  fliiiij  them  the  head  of  Kiti;<  Louis,' 

She  said,  *as  my  gage  of  defiance.* 

•I  see  hitn.  as  now  for  a  moment 

Away  from  liis  jailers  he  broke: 
And  stood  at  tlu'  foot  of  the  scaffold. 

And  lingered,  and  fain  would  have  spoke. 
*Ho,  drummer  1  quick,  silence  yon  Capet,* 

Says  Santerre,  <witli  a  beat  of  your  drum^ 
Lnstily  then  did  I  tap  it. 

And  the  son  of  St,  Louis  was  dumb.* 

WHAT  IS  GREATNESS? 
Prom  <The  Cbnmtcle  of  the  Drum* 

AH,  GENTLE,  tender  lady  mine! 
The  winter  wind  blows  cold  and  shrill: 
Come,  fill  me  one  more  glass  of  wine. 
And  give  the  silly  fools  their  will. 

And  what  care  we  for  war  and  wrack. 
How  kings  and  heroes  rise  and  fall  ? 

Look  yonder,*  in  his  coffin  black 

There  lies  the  greatest  of  them  all! 

To  pluck  him  down,  and  keep  him  up. 

Died  many  million  human  souls; — 
*Tis  twelve  o'elock  and  time  to  snp ; 
Bid  Mary  heap  the  fire  with  coals. 

He  captured  many  thousand  trims; 

He  wrote  "The  Great**  before  his  name; 
And  dying,  only  leCt  his  sons 

The  recollection  of  his  shame. 

Though  more  than  half  the  world  was  his. 
He  died  without  a  rood  his  own; 

*Tbis  bftllod  wss  written  at  Parts  at  the  time  of  the  second  ftinenl  of 

Napoleon. 
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And  borrowed  from  hi*?  enemies 
Six  foot  ot  gruuud  to  lie  upon. 


He  finv^ht  ;i  thdusaiu'I  ,i;larioiis  wars, 

Ai^il  u.ore  than  halt  the  world  was  his; 

And  somewhere  now,  in  yonder  stars. 
Can  tell,  mayhap,  what  greatness  ia. 

THE  WHITE  SQUALL 
DECK,  beneath  the  awning, 


\^    I  dozing  lay  and  yawning; 
It  was  the  gray  of  dawning. 
Ere  yet  the  ran  arose; 
And  above  the  funnel's  roaring. 
And  the  fitful  winds'  deploring', 
I  heard  the  cabin  s'loring 

With  universal  nose. 
I  cotild  hear  the  passeiigera  snorting, 
I  envied  their  disportii^ — 
Vainly  I  was  courting 
The  pleasure  of  a  doze! 

So  I  lay,  and  wondered  why  light 

Camf  r.ot.  and  watclu'cl  the  twilight, 
And  the  gJinimer  of  tlic  skylight. 

That  shot  across  the  deck, 
And  the  binnacle  pale  and  steady. 
And  the  dull  glimpse  of  the  dead«ye. 
And  the  sparks  in  fiery  eddy 

That  wliirled  from  the  chimney  neck. 
In  our  jovial  floating  prison 
There  was  sleep  from  fore  to  mizzen. 
And  never  a  star  had  risen 

The  hazy  sky  to  speck. 

Strange  company  we  harbored; 
We'd  a  hundred  Jews  to  larboard. 

Unwashed,  uncombed,  unbarbered — 

Jews  '-ilac'k,  and  brown,  and  gray: 
With  tcrr. if  it  wmild  <p^7.e  ye, 
And  make  your  souls  uneasy. 
To  see  those  Rabbis  greasy. 

Who  did  naught  but  scratch  and  pray: 
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Their  dirty  childrcr!  pnkinjr  — 
Their  dirty  saucepans  cooking  — 
Their  dirty  fingers  hooking 
Their  swarmtnsr  fleas  away. 

To  starboard,  Turks  and  Greeks  were  — 
Whiskered  and  brown  their  cheeks  were 
EnormoTis  wide  tlieir  Inreeks  were. 

Their  pipes  did  puff  alway: 
E;i(  h  on  his  mat  allotted 
In  silence  smokctl  and  squatted. 
Whilst  round  their  children  trotted 

In  pretty,  pleasant  play. 
He  can't  Imt  smile  who  traces 
The  smiles  on  those  brown  faces. 
And  the  pretty  prattling  graces 

Of  those  small  heathens  gay. 

And  so  the  hoars  kept  tolling, 
And  through  the  ocean  rolling 

Went  the  bravo  Iberia  bowling 
Before  the  break  of  day  — 

When  A  iiQVALL.  upon  a  sodden, 

Came  o'er  the  waters  scudding: 
And  the  clouds  be^an  to  gather. 
And  the  sea  wa-?  laslicd  to  lather, 
And  the  lowering  thunder  grumbled. 
And  the  lightning  jumped  and  tumbled. 
And  the  ship,  and  all  the  ocean. 
Woke  up  in  wild  commotion. 
Then  the  wind  set  up  a  howling. 
And  the  poodle  dog  a  yowling. 
And  the  cocks  began  a  crowing. 
And  the  old  cow  raised  a  lowing. 
As  she  heard  the  tempest  blowing; 
And  fowls  and  ;t<?*^se  did  cackle. 
And  the  cordage  and  the  tackle 
Began  to  shriek  and  crackle ; 
And  the  spray  dashed  o'er  the  funnels. 
And  down  the  deck  in  runnels; 
And  the  rushing  water  soaks  all. 
From  the  seamen  in  ihc  fo'ksnl 
To  the  stokers  whose  black  faces 
Peer  out  of  their  bed  places: 
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And  the  captain  he  was  bawlinc^. 

And  the  sailors  pulling,  hauling, 

And  the  quarter-deck  tarpauling 

Was  shivered  in  the  squalling; 

And  the  passengers  awaken. 

Most  pitifully  shaken; 

And  the  steward  jumps  up,  and  hastens 

For  the  necessary  basins. 

Then  the  Greeks  they  groaned  and  quivered. 
And  they  knelt,  and  moaned,  and  shivered. 
As  the  plunging  waters  met  them 

And  splashed  and  overset  them: 
And  they  cill  in  their  cmcr'jfcnce 
Upon  countless  saints  and  virgins; 
And  their  marrowbones  are  bended. 
And  they  think  the  world  is  ended. 
And  the  Turkish  women  forard 
Were  frightened  and  behorror'd; 
And  shrickinc:  and  bewilderincf. 
The  mothers  clutched  their  children; 
The  men  sang  « Allah!  Illah! 
Mashallah  Bismillah!'* 
As  the  warrinp  waters  doused  them. 
And  splashed  them  and  soused  them, 
And  they  called  upon  the  Prophet, 
And  thought  but  little  of  it. 

Then  all  the  fleas  in  Jewry 

Jumped  up  and  bit  like  fury; 

And  the  progeny  of  Jacob 

Did  on  the  main-deck  wake  up 

(I  wot  those  g^asy  Rabbins 

Would  never  pay  for  cabins); 

Ant!  each  rnan  mnrmrd  and  jabbered  in 

His  filthy  Jewish  c^aberdine. 

In  woe  and  lamentation. 

And  howling  consternation. 

And  the  splashing  water  drenches 

Their  dirty  brats  and  wenches; 

And  they  crawl  from  bales  and  benches 

In  a  hundred  thousand  stenchds. 

This  was  the  White  Squall  famous. 
Which  latterly  o'ereame  us. 
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And  which  all  will  well  remember 
On  tlie  a8t1i  S^ember; 
When  a  Prussian  captain  of  Lancers 
^hose  tight-laced»  whiskered  prancers) 

Came  on  the  deck  astonished. 
By  that  wild  sqtiall  adiiKHiished. 
And  wtnidering  cried,     Putztausend ! 

Wie  ist  der  Stttrm  jetst  brausend!* 
And  looked  at  Captain  Lewis. 

Who  calmly  stood  and  blew  his 

Cigar  in  all  the  bustle, 

And  scorned  the  tempest's  tussle. 

And  oft  we've  thot^ht  thereafter 

How  he  beat  the  storm  to  laugfhter; 

For  well  he  knew  his  vessel 

With  that  vain  wind  conld  wrestle: 

And  wiieii  a  wreck  we  thought  her. 

And  douiiied  ourselves  to  slaughter, 

How  gnyly  he  fought  her. 

And  through  the  hnbbab  brought  her, 

And  as  the  tempest  caught  her. 

Cried,   George!  some  brandy<and-water!'* 

And  when,  its  force  expended, 
The  harmless  storm  was  ended, 
And  as  the  snnrise  splendid 

Came  blushing  o'er  the  sea. 
I  thought,  as  day  was  breaking. 
My  little  girls  were  wakinjy. 
And  smiling,  and  making 
A  prayer  at  home  for  me. 


THB  BALLAD  OP  BOUILLABAISSE 

A STREET  there  is  in  Paris  lanious. 
For  which  no  rhyme  our  language  yields: 
Rue  Neuve  des  Pettts  Champs  its  name  is — 
The  New  Street  of  the  Little  Fields. 
And  here's  an  inn.  not  ric  I1  and  splendid. 

But  still  in  comfortable  case: 
The  which  in  youth  I  oft  attended. 
To  eat  a  bowl  of  Bouillabaisse. 
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This  Bouillabaisse  a  noble  dish  is: 
A  sort  of  soup  or  broth,  or  brew, 

Or  hotchpotch  of  all  sorts  of  fishes, 
That  Greenwich  never  could  ootdo: 

Green  herbs,  red  peppers,  mussels,  saffron. 
Soles,  onions,  garlic,  rnarh.  nnd  dace,— 

All  these  you  eat  at  Terre  s  tavern. 
In  that  one  dish  of  BoitUUbaiase. 

Indeed  a  rich  and  savory  stew  'tis; 

And  true  philosophers,  ttiethinks. 
Who  love  all  sorts  of  natural  beauties, 

Should  love  good  victuals  and  good  drinks. 
And  Cordelier  or  Benedictine 

Might  gladly,  sure,  his  lot  embrace, 
Ncr  find  a  fast-day  tOO  afflicting, 

Which  served  him  up  a  Bouillabaisse. 

I  wonder  if  the  house  still  there  is? 

Yes,  here  the  lamp  is,  as  before; 
The  smiling  red-iAedced  ^aiUh-e  is 

Sti!l  opening  oysters  at  the  door. 

Is  Ti  Kfci:  still  alive  and  able? 

I  rLCwlKri  his  droll  grimace: 
He'd  come  aiicl  smile  before  your  table, 

And  hope  yuu  liked  yonr  Bonillabaisse. 

We  enter, —  nothing's  c  ;i.i!iged  or  older. 

"How's  Monsit-u:-  crk,  waiter,  pray?* 
The  waiter  stares  and  shrus^?(  his  shotilder: 

•Monsieur  is  dead  this  many  a  day.**  — 

*  It  is  the  lot  of  saint  and  sinner  r 

So  honest  Terra's  run  his  race.* — 
*What  will  Monsieur  require  for  dinner?*  — 
Say,  do  you  still  cook  Bouillabaisse  ?  * 

"Oh,  oui,  Monsieur,"  's  the  waiter's  answer: 
*Qtie1  vin  Monsieur  d^slTe»t-i!?* — 

*Toll  me  a  good  one.*  —  "That  I  can,  sir: 

The  ChambLTtiii  with  yellow  sf.u." 
'*So  Terra's  ;:^'ono, "  I  say,  and  sink  in 
My  old  accustomed  comer-place: 

*  He's  done  with  feasting  and  witii  drinking, 

With  Burgundy  and  Botdllabaisse.* 
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My  old  accustomed  comer  here  is. 
The  table  still  is  in  tlie  nook: 

Ah!  vanished  many  a  busy  year  is 

This  well-known  chair  since  last  I  took. 

When  first  T  saw  ye,  cari  luocrhi, 
I'd  scarce  a  beard  upon  my  face: 

And  now.  a  grizzled*  grim  old  fogy, 
I  sit  and  wait  for  Boaillabaisae. 

Where  are  you,  old  companions  trusty 

Of  early  days,  here  met  to  dine  ? 
Ck>me,  waiter!  quick,  a  flagon  crusty — 

ru  pledge  them  in  the  good  old  wine. 
The  kind  old  voices  and    l  l  faces 

My  memory  can  quick  retrace; 
Around  the  board  they  take  their  places, 

And  share  the  wine  and  Buuiliabaisse. 

There's  Jack  has  made  a  wondrous  marriage; 

There's  lauf^-hiiit,'-  Tom  is  laughing  yet; 
There's  brave  Aii;;ustus  drives  his  carriage; 

There's  poor  old  Fred  in  the  Gazette; 
On  James's  head  the  grass  is  growing: 

Good  Lord!  the  world  has  wagged  apace 
Since  here  we  set  the  claret  flowing. 

And  drank,  and  ate  the  Bonillabaisse. 

Ah  me!  how  quick  the  days  are  flitting  I 
I  mind  me  of  a  time  that's  gone. 

When  here  I'd  sit,  as  now  I'm  sitting. 
In  this  same  place  —  but  not  alone. 

A  fair  young  form  was  nestled  near  me, 
A  dear,  dear  face  looked  fondly  up. 

And  sweetly  spoke  and  smiled  to  dieer  me— 
There's  no  one  now  to  share  my  cup* 

*       ♦        *       *        «  « 

I  drink  it  as  the  Fates  ordain  it. 

Come,  fiU  it.  and  have  done  with  rhymes: 
Pill  up  the  lonely  glass  and  drain  it 

In  memory  of  dear  old  times. 
Welcome  the  wine,  whnte'er  the  seal  is: 

And  sit  you  down  and  say  your  grace 
With  thankful  heart,  whate'er  the  meal  is. 

Here  comes  the  smoking  Bouillabaisse! 

XXV— 
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TEG  OF  LIMAVADDY 
T-xiiMNt;  from  Coleraine 


£y      (Famed  for  lovely  Kitty), 
Came  u  Cockney  bound 
Unto  Derry  city; 
Weary  was  his  soul; 

Shivering  and  sad.  he 
Bumped  along  the  road 
Leads  to  Limavaddy. 

Mountains  stretched  around.— 
Gloomy  was  their  tinting: 

And  the  hor-e's  1;>),,fs 

>f.'Hlo  a  dismal  dinting: 

Wind  npon  the  heath 

Howling  was  and  piping. 

On  the  heath  and  bog. 

Black  with  many  a  snipe  in. 

Mid  the  bogs  of  black. 

Silver  pools  were  flashing. 
Crows  upon  their  sides 

Pecking  were  and  splashing. 
Cockney  on  the  car 

Closer  folds  his  plaidy, 
Grnrabling  at  the  road 

Leads  to  Limavaddy. 
Through  the  crashing  woods 

Autumn  brawled  and  blustered. 
Tossing  round  about 

Leaves  the  hue  of  mustard; 
Yonder  lay  Lough  Foyle. 

Which  a  storm  was  whipping. 
Covering  with  the  mist 

Lake  and  shores  and  shipping. 
Up  and  down  the  hill 

(Nothir-  '  Miild  be  bolder). 
Horse  weiU  with  a  raw 

Bleeding  on  his  shoulder. 
'Where  are  horses  changed?* 

Said  I  to  the  laddy 
Driving  on  the  box : 

^  Sir.  at  Limavaddy.^ 
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Limavaddy  inti's 

But  a  humble  bait-house. 
Where  you  may  procnre 

Whisky  and  potatoes; 
Landlord  at  the  door 

Gives  a  smiling  welcome 
To  the  shivering  wights 

Who  to  this  hotel  come. 
Landlady  within 

Sits  and  knits  a  stocking. 
With  a  warv  foot 

Baby's  cradle  rocking. 

To  the  chimney  nook 

Having  found  admitt«noe» 

There  I  watch  a  pup 

Playing  with  two  kittens; 
(Playing  round  the  fire. 

Which  of  hlaziiig  ttirf  is. 
Roaring  to  the  pot 

Which  bubbles  with  the  mnrpbiesO 
And  the  cradlcr!  babe 

Fond  the  mother  nursed  it. 
Singing  it  a  song 

As  she  twists  the  wonted  I 

Up  and  do%vn  the  stair 

Two  more  young-ones  patter. — 
Twins  were  never  seen 

Dirtier  or  fatter; 
Both  have  mottled  legs, 

Hoth  have  snnljby  noses, 
Both  have—    Here  the  host 

Kindly  interposes: — 
■Sure  yon  most  be  frose 

With  the  sleet  and  hail,  sir: 
So  will  you  have  some  punch. 

Or  will  you  have  some  ale,  sir?* 

Presently  a  maid 

Enters  with  the  liquor 
(Half  a  pint  of  ale 

Frothing  in  a  beaker). 
Gads!  I  didn't  know 

What  my  beating  heart  meant; 
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Hebe's  self.  I  thought. 
Entered  the  apartment. 

As  she  came  she  smiled; 

And  the  smile  bewitching* 
Un  my  word  and  honor, 

Lighted  all  the  kitchen  1 
With  a  curtsy  neat 

Greetintc  the  new-comer. 
Lovely,  sinilinv?  Peg 

Offers  me  the  rummer. 

But  my  trembling  hand 

Up  the  beaker  tilted, 
And  the  glass  of  ale 

Ever}'^  drop  1  spilt  it; 
Spilt  it  every  drop 

(Dames,  who  read  my  votnmes. 
Pardon  snch  a  word) 

On  my  what-d'ye<aU-'emsl 

Witneeeing  the  sight 

Of  that  dire  disaster. 
Out  began  to  laugh 

Misf^es.  maid,  and  master; 
Such  a  merry  peal 

'Specially  Hias  Peg's  was, 
<As  the  glass  of  ale 

Trickling  down  my  legs  was). 
That  the  joyful  sound 

Of  that  mingling  laughter 
Echoed  in  my  ears 

Many  a  long  day  after. 

Such  a  silver  peal! 

In  the  meadows  listening. 
Yon  who've  heard  the  bells 

Ringing  to  a  ehrlatening: 

You  who  ever  heard 

Caradori  pretty, 
Smiling  like  an  angel, 

Singing  «Giovinetti,>  — 
Fancy  Peggy's  laugh. 

Sweet  and  dear  and  cheMful. 
At  mv  pnntaloons 

With  half  a  pint  of  beer  fulU 
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When  the  Iaui,;h  was  done, 

P^,  the  pretty  hussy. 
Moved  about  the  room 

Wonderfully  busy: 
Now  she  looks  to  see 

If  the  kettle  keeps  hot; 
Now  she  rubs  the  spoons. 

Now  she  cleans  the  teapot; 
Now  she  sets  the  cups 

Trimly  and  secure ; 
N»>w  she  scours  a  pot : 

And  so  11  was  I  drew  her. 

Thus  it  was  I  drew  her 

Scouring  ol  ;i  kettle. 
(Faith!  her  blushing;-  checks 

Reddened  on  the  metal  !ji 
Ah!  but  *tis  in  vain 

That  I  try  to  sketch  it: 
The  pot  perhaps  is  like, 

Rut  PesTiry's  face  is  wretched. 
No!  the  best  of  lead 

And  of  india-rubber 
Never  could  depict 

That  sweet  kettle-scrubber! 

See  her  as  she  moves; 

Scarce  the  ground  she  touches, 
Airy  as  a  £ay, 

Graceful  as  a  duchess; 
Bare  her  rounded  arm. 

Bare  her  little  leg  is, — 
Vestris  never  showed 

Ankles  like  to  Peggy's. 
Braided  is  her  hair. 

Soft  her  look  and  modest* 
Slim  her  little  waist 

Comfortably  bodiced. 

This  T  do  declare: 

Happy  is  the  laddy 
Who  the  heart  can  share 

Of  Peg  of  Limavaddy. 
Married  if  she  were. 

Blest  would  be  the  daddy 
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Of  the  children  fair 
Oi  Peg  of  Limavaddy. 

Beauty  is  not  rare 

In  the  land  of  Faddy,— 

Fair  beyond  compare 
Is  Peg  of  Limavaddy. 

Citizen  or  Squire, 

Tory,  Whig,  or  Radi- 
cal would  all  derire 

Peg  of  Limavaddy. 
Had  I  Homer's  fire. 

Or  that  of  Serjeant  Taddy. 
Meetly  I'd  admire 

Peg  of  Limavaddy. 
And  till  I  expire. 

Or  till  I  g^ow  mad.  I 
Will  sing  unto  mv  lyre 

Peg  o£  Limavaddy! 


THE  SORROWS  OF  WERTHER 
E  TERTHER  had  a  love  for  Charlotte 


YY      Such  as  words  coTild  never  utter* 

Would  you  know  how  first  he  met  her? 
She  was  cutting  bread  and  butter. 

Charlotte  was  a  married  lady : 

And  a  moral  man  was  Werther, 

And  for  all  the  wealth  of  Indies 
Would  do  nothinsr  for  to  hmt  h«r. 

So  he  si.cjhed  and  pined  and  oc^lcd. 

And  his  passion  boiled  and  bubbled, 
Till  he  blew  his  silly  brains  out. 

And  so  more  was  by  it  trotibled. 

Charlotte,  havin;>'  seen  his  IhkIv 

Rome  before  her  on  a  s!mtter. 
Like  a  well-conducted  person. 

Went  on  catting  1n«ad  and  butter. 
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LITTLE  BTLLEE 

Air  —  *I1  y  avail  un  pclil  navire* 

THKRK  were  three  sailors  of  Bristol  city 
Who  took  a  boat  and  went  to  sea. 
But  first  with  beef  and  captain's  biscuits 
And  pickled  pork  they  loaded  she. 

There  was  gorging-  Jack  and  jfuzzling  Jimniy. 

And  the  younjjest  he  was  little  Billcc. 
Now  when  they  got  as  far  as  the  Equator 

They'd  nothing  left  but  one  split  pea. 

Says  gorging  Jack  to  guzzling  Jimmy. 

^^I  am  extremely  hnngaree.* 
To  gorging  Jack  says  gozzling  Jimmy. 

*  We've  nothing  left,  ns  must  eat  we.'* 

Says  gorging  Jack  to  guzzling  Jimmy. 
*With  one  another  we  shouldn't  agree! 

There's  little  Bill,  he's  younof  and  tender — 
We're  old  and  tongh,  so  let's  eat  he. 

« O  Billy !  we're  going  to  kill  and  eat  yon. 

So  undo  the  button  of  your  chcmie.* 
When  Bill  received  this  information 
He  used  his  pocket-handkerchie. 

•First  let  me  say  my  catechism. 

Which  my  poor  mammy  taught  to  me.** 

*Make  haste,  make  haste,**  says  guzzling  Jinnny, 
WhiU  Jac  k  pulled  out  his  snickersnee. 

So  Billy  went  tip  to  the  main-top-trallant-mast. 
And  down  he  fell  on  his  bended  knee. 

He  scarce  had  come  to  the  twelfth  commandment 
When  up  he  jumps.   *  There's  land  I  see: 

Jerusalem  and  Madagascar, 
And  North  and  South  Amerikee; 
There's  the  British  flag  a-riding  at  anchor 
With  Admiral  Napier.  K.C.B.» 

So  when  they  got  aboard  of  the  Admiral's, 

He  hanged  fat  Jack  and  flogged  Jimmee: 

But  as  for  little  Bill  he  made  him 
The  captain  of  a  seventy-three. 
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PROM  (THE  PEN  AND  THE  ALBUM  > 

BACK,  my  pretty  little  gilded  tome. 


To  a  fair  mistress  and  a  pleasant  home. 


Where  soft  bearts  greet  us  wbensoe'er  we  come! 

Dear,  friendly  eyes,  with  constant  kindness  lit, 
However  rude  my  verse,  or  poor  my  wit, 
Or  sad  or  gay  my  mood,«~-you  welcome  it. 

Kind  lady!  till  my  last  of  lines  is  ptiuied. 

My  master's  love,  grief,  langbter,  at  an  end, — 
Whene'er  I  write  your  name,  may  I  write  friend  I 

Not  all  are  so  that  were  so  in  past  years; 
Voices  familiar  once,  no  more  he  hears; 
Names  often  writ  are  blotted  out  in  tears. 

So  be  it:  joys  will  end  and  tears  will  dry.-^ 
Album  t  my  master  bids  me  wish  good>by. 
Hell  send  you  to  your  mistress  presently. 

And  thus  with  thankful  heart  he  closes  yon: 
Blessing  the  happy  hour  when  a  friend  he  Icnew 
So  gentle,  and  so  generous,  and  so  true. 

Nor  pass  ^e  words  as  idle  phrases  by; 

Stranger]  I  never  writ  a  flattery, 

Nor  signed  the  page  that  registered  a  lie. 


Ofttimes  I  hover: 
And  near  the  sacred  gate 
With  longing  eyes  I  wait. 
Expectant  of  her. 

The  minster  bell  tolls  out 

Above  the  city's  rout. 

And  noise  and  humming : 
They've  hushed  the  minster  bell; 
The  organ  'gins  to  swell: 

She's  coming,  she's  coming! 


AT  THE  CHURCH  GATE 


LTHOUGH  T  enter  nnt. 
V     Yet  round  about  llie  spot 
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My  lady  comes  at  last. 
Timid,  and  steppiTii^  fast» 
-    And  hastening  hither. 
With  modest  eyes  downcast; 
She  comes— she's  here — she's  past — 
Kay  heaven  go  with  herl 

Kneel  tmdisturbed,  fair  saint! 
Pour  oat  yonr  pr^se  or  plaint 
Meekly  and  duly: 

I  will  not  enter  there. 
To  sully  yonr  pure  prayer 
With  thoughts  unruly. 

But  suffer  me  to  pace 
Round  the  forbidden  place. 

Lingering  a  minute. 
Like  outcast  spirits  who  wast 
And  see  through  heaven's  gate 

Angels  within  it. 


THE  MAHOGANY-TREE 
✓CHRISTMAS  is  here: 


Icy  and  chill, — 
Little  care  we; 
Little  we  fear 

Weather  without,— 
Shelter  aboxit 

The  Mahogany-Tree. 

Once  on  the  boughs 
Birds  (if  rare  plume 
Sang,  in  its  bloom: 

Night-birds  are  we; 

Here  we  carouse. 
Singing  like  thetn. 
Perched  round  the  stem 
Of  the  jolly  old  tree. 

Here  let  us  sport. 

Boys,  as  we  sit; 
Laughter  and  wit 
Flashing  so  tree. 
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Life  is  but  short: 
When  we  are  y^one. 
Let  them  sing  on 
Round  the  old  tree. 

Evenings  we  knew, 
Happy  as  this: 
Paces  we  iniss» 
Pleasant  to  see. 
Kind  hearts  and  tme. 
Gentle  and  just. 
Peace  to  your  dust! 

We  sing  roand  the  tree. 

Care,  like  a  dun. 
Lurks  at  the  gate: 
Let  the  dog  w«t: 

Happy  well  hat 
Dlink,  every  one; 
Pile  up  the  coais. 
Fill  the  red  bowls. 
Round  the  old  tree! 

Drain  we  the  cup — 
Priend.  art  afraid  ? 
Spirits  are  laid 
In  the  Red  Sea. 
Mantle  it  up; 
Empty  it  yet: 
Let  us  forget. 

Round  the  old  tree. 

Sorrows,  begone! 
Life  and  its  ills. 
Duns  and  their  bills, 
r.id  wo.  to  flee. 
Come  with  the  dawn. 
Blue-devil  sprite: 
Leave  us  to-night. 
Round  the  old  tree. 


THK  END  OF  THE  PLAY 

THE  play  is  done;  the  curtain  drops, 
Slow  falling  to  the  prompter's  bell 
A  moment  yet  the  actor  stops. 

And  looks  around,  to  say  farewell. 
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It  is  an  irksome  word  and  task; 

And  when  he's  laiv^lu  tl  and  said  his  say. 
He  showi,  as  he  removes  the  mask, 

A  face  that's  anything  but  gay. 

One  word  ere  yet  the  evening  ends:  — 

Let's  close  it  with  a  parting  rhyme, 
And  pledge  a  hand  to  ail  young  friends. 

As  fits  the  merry  Christmas-time. 
On  life's  wide  scene  you  too  have  parts. 

That  Fate  ere  long  shall  bid  you  play: 
Good-night!  with  honest  (gentle  hearts 

A  kindly  greeting  go  alway! 

Good-ntghtl — I'd  say.  the  griefs,  the  joys. 

Just  hinted  in  this  mimic  pagfe. 
The  triumphs  and  defeats  of  boys. 

Are  but  repeated  in  mtr  a^e. 
I  d  say,  your  woes  were  ntjt  less  keen. 

Your  hopes  more  vain,  than  those  of  men: 
Your  pangs  or  pleasures  of  fifteen 

At  forty-five  played  o*er  again. 

I'd  say,  we  suffer  and  we  strive. 

Not  less  nor  more  as  men  than  boys; 
"With  grizsted  beards  at  forty-five. 

As  erst  nt  twelve  in  corduroys. 
And  if.  in  time  of  sacred  youth. 

We  learned  at  home  to  love  and  pray. 
Pray  Heaven  that  early  Love  and  Truth 

May  never  wholly  pass  away. 

And  in  the  world,  as  in  the  school. 

I'd  say,  how  fate  may  change  and  shift: 
The  prise  be  sometimes  with  the  fool. 

The  race  not  always  to  the  swift 

The  strong  may  yield,  the  good  may  fall. 
The  great  man  be  n  vulpfar  clown, 

The  knave  be  lifted  over  all. 
The  kind  cast  pitilessly  down. 

Who  knows  the  inscrutable  desii;n 
Blessed  be  he  who  took  and  gave! 

Why  should  your  mother,  Charles,  not  mine. 
Be  weeping  at  her  darling's  grave  ^ 

We  hnw  to  heaven  that  willed  it  so. 
That  darkly  rules  the  fate  of  all. 
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That  sends  the  respite  or  the  blow, 
That's  free  to  give  or  to  recall. 

This  crowns  his  feast  with  wine  And  wit: 
Wh"  brought  him       that  mirtli  and  StAte? 

His  betlcr>,  see,  below  Iiiin  .^it. 

Or  hunger  hopeless  at  the  gate. 

Who  bade  the  mud  from  Dives's  wheel 
To  spurn  the  ngs  of  Lasartts? 

Come,  brother,  in  that  dust  we'll  kneel. 
Confessing  Heaven  that  ruled  it  thus. 

So  each  shall  mourn,  in  life's  advance* 

Dear  hopes,  dear  friends,  untimely  killed; 

Shall  grieve  for  many  a  forfeit  chance* 

And  longing  passion  unfuifiHed. 
Amen!  whatever  fate  be  sent, 

Pray  God  the  heart  may  kindly  glow, 
Although  the  head  with  cares  be  bent* 

And  whitened  with  the  winter  snow. 

Come  wealth  or  want,  come  good  or  ill. 
Let  young  and  old  accept  their  part. 

And  bow  before  the  Awful  Will, 

And  bear  it  with  an  honest  heart. 

Who  misses  or  who  winti  the  prize. — 
Go.  lose  or  conquer  as  you  can: 

But  if  you  fMl.  or  if  yon  rise. 
Be  each,  pray  God,  a  gentleman. 

A  gentleman,  or  old  or  youug! 

(Bear  kindly  with  my  humble  lays) 

The  sacred  chorus  first  was  sung 

Upon  the  first  of  Christmas  dnys; 
The  shepherd<i  hcird  it  nverlicad  — 

The  joyful  angels  raised  it  then : 
Glory  to  Heaven  on  high,  it  said. 

And  peace  on  earth  to  geoUe  men. 

My  song,  save  this,  is  little  worth; 

I  lay  the  weary  pen  aside. 
And  wish  you  health,  and  love,  and  mirth. 

As  fits  the  solemn  Christmas-tide. 
As  fits  the  holy  Christmas  birth, 

Be  this,  good  friends,  our  carol  still, — 
Be  peace  on  earth,  be  peace  on  earth. 

To  men  of  gentle  will. 
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are  studying  with  insight  and  sympathy  varied  types  of  humanity; 
and  while  producing  good  literature,  are  drawing  East  and  West, 
North  and  South  together,  by  making  them  better  known  to  each 
other.  Miss  French's  stories  are  skillful  in  workmanship,  warm  with 
humanity,  and  very  dramatic  in  conception 
and  handling.  She  is  a  realist  in  the  best 
sense;  basing  her  fiction  on  close  observa- 
tion and  understanding  of  the  characters 
she  creates.  She  is  doing  for  a  certain  part 
of  the  Southwest  what  no  previous  author 
has  done  so  well. 

Although  Arkansas  is  her  favorite  study 
ground,  and  Iowa  is  her  present  home. 
Miss  French  was  bom  about  i860  at  Ando- 
ver,  Massachu.setts ;  and  comes  of  an  old 
New  England  family,  which  traces  back  to 
Massachusetts  Bay  colonists.  Her  father 
went  West  for  his  health,  and  settled  in  Octave  Thanet 
Davenport,  Iowa;  keeping  in  touch  with 

the  East,  however,  by  annual  visits  to  the  Massachusetts  coast  and 
sojourns  in  Boston.  Alice  was  graduated  at  Andover  Academy.  Her 
early  tastes  in  reading  were  historical,  and  she  began  by  writing  on 
social  and  economic  themes.  Her  first  story  to  attract  attention  was 
'  The  Bishop's  Vagabond.*  in  the  Atlantic  Monthly;  a  South  Carolina 
watering-place  sketch,  which  contains  a  salient  bit  of  characterization 
humorously  presented,  yet  with  strong  undercurrents  of  pathos  and 
tragedy,  and  which  proved  the  forerunner  of  many  which  revealed  to 
her  and  her  public  thd  true  scope  and  nature  of  her  powers. 

Miss  French  passes  her  winters  on  her  plantation.  Clover  Bend, 
on  the  Black  River,  in  Arkansas;  and  it  is  there  that  she  has  made 
the  careful  studies  of  the  native  life  upon  which  her  tales  are  based. 
The  scenery,  the  characters,  and  even  the  incidents,  in  some  of  her 
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fiction,  are  direct  transcripts  of  vliat  she  haft  seen  and  heard,  ideal* 
ized  by  the  artist  touch.    The  psendcmyitt  *  Octave  Thaiiet*  is  in 

derivation  a  curious  composite:  the  first  of  the  two  names  is  that  of 
a  school  rooin-mate,  the  second  was  discovered  on  the  side  o£  a  pass- 
ing freight-car. 

Miss  French's  first  collection  o£  short  stories  was  <  Knitters  in  the 
Sun^  (1S84):  and  it  has  been  followed  by  <  Expiation,'  a  novel  (i8{)o); 
*Otto  the  Knight,  and  other  Trans-Mi ss:ssi;)pi  Stories*  (1891);  *We 
All.*  another  riovcl  (F891.:  ^  St  iries  of  a  Western  Town'  (1893);  *An 
Advcntiifv  ill  Photography.'  a  practical  treatise  on  amateur  picttire- 
taking  (i«93j;  and  *  The  Missionary  Sheriff,'  in  which  the  West  instead 
of  Uie  Southwest  is  depicted, — the  tales  being  laid  in  Iowa  and 
Illinois.  The  author's  gfrowth,  from  the  lurid  massing  of  horrors  in 
'  Ivxpiatiou.'  —  an  Arkansas  war-tale  of  the  most  grewsome  sort,— -to 
the  later  short  stories,  with  their  artistic  restraint  and  fine  sense  of 
balanced  comedy  and  trntifody,  h.is  been  steady  in  the  directioi;  *<(  an 
assured  command  01  iter  inaleriai.  Her  fiction  as  a  whole  lurnishes 
an  admirably  vivid  interpretation  of  a  very  individual  end  interest* 
xng  kind  of  American  life.  Dialect,  character,  and  scenery  are  pnt 
before  the  reader  with  force  and  truth;  and  while  interest  is  aronsed 
by  the  fresh  locale,  it  is  held  by  the  writer's  power  \v.  story-making, 
and  in  dramatic  situations.  When  she  shifts  the  scene  from  Arkansas 
to  Iowa,  as  in  the  title-story,  *The  Missionary  SheriflE,* — one  of  her 
most  enjoyable  character  stndies.~she  displays  the  same  effeiitive 
qualities.  She  deals  with  the  main  motives  and  passions  of  plain 
men  and  women.  Miss  French  is  stronjfest  in  the  short  story;  that 
medium  affords  her  talent  its  best  expression.  She  is  at  oTire  aeru- 
rate  and  picturesque  in  her  descriptions.  The  land  of  the  canebrake 
and  the  cypress  swamp,  of  the  poor  white,  the  decayed  planter  and 
the  negro,  the  Western  town  with  its  crude  energy  and  strongly 

marked  types,  are  painted  in  a  way  to  make  it  all  real ;  yet  a  fine 
romanticism  colors  Mih'S  Fit  nch's  work:  she  has  faith  in  the  good  in 
Toui^rii  niiL'ni'h  folk:  sh.e  thuis  nobler  i.:ails  masking  in  unexpected 
quarters.  Her  interest  in  the  great  praetical  problems  that  concern 
her  country  is  illustrated  in  the  series  of  *  Stories  of  Capital  and 
Labor,*  which  at  the  present  writing  stand  for  her  latest  work.  Her 

fiction  thus  satisfies  the  desire  ft»r  truth  in  the  literal  sense,  and  for 
that  higher  truth  which  is  just  as  true  and  much  more  inspiring. 
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THE  MISSIONARY  SHERIFF 
Prom  <Tlie  Missionary  SberiS.*  Copyright  1897.  by  Harper  &  Brothers 

SHERIFF  WiCKLiPF  leaned  out  of  his  office  window,  the  better  to 
watch  the  boy  soldiers  march  down  the  street.  The  huge 
pile  of  stone  that  is  the  presumed  home  of  Justice  for  the 
county,  stands  in  the  same  yard  with  the  old  yellow  stone  iail. 
The  court-house  is  ornate  and  imposinj^,  although  a  hundred 
active  chimneys  daub  its  eaves  and  carvings;  but  the  jail  is  as 
plain  as  a  sledge-hammer.  Yet  during  Sheriff  Wickliff's  adminis- 
tration, while  Joe  Raker  kept  jail  and  Mrs.  Raker  was  matron, 
window-gardens  brightened  the  grim  walls  all  summer,  and 
chrysanthemums  and  roses  blasooed  the  black  bars  in  winter. 

Above  the  jail  the  Strtet  is  a  j^rctty  street,  with  trim  cottages 
and  lawns  and  gardens;  below,  the  sky-lines  dwindle  ignobly  into 
shabby  one  and  tw^o  story  wooden  shops  devoted  to  the  humliler 
handicrafts.  It  is  not  a  street  favored  by  processions:  only  the 
little  soldier^:  of  the  f)rphans'  Home  Company  would  choose  to 
tramp  over  its  unkempt  macadam.  Good  reason  ihey  had,  too; 
since  thus  they  passed  the  sheriff's  office,  and  it  was  the  sheriff 
who  had  given  most  of  the  money  for  their  uniforms,  and  their 
drams  and  iifes  outright. 

A  voice  at  the  sheriff's  elbow  caused  him  to  turn. 
Well,  Amos,**  said  his  deputy  with  Western  familiarity,  *get< 
ting  the  interest  on  your  money  ? " 

WieklilT  smiled  as  hv  unbent  his  great  frame:  he  was  six  feet 
two  inehes  in  lieiglu,  with  ))(mes  and  thews  to  match  hi<  stat- 
ure. A  btili  black  mustache,  curving  about  his  moulh  and  lift- 
ing as  he  smiled,  made  his  white  teeth  lode  the  whiter.  One  of 
the  upper  teeth  was  crooked.  That  angle  had  come  in  an  ugly 
fight  (when  he  was  a  special  officer  and  detective)  in  the  Chicago 
stock>yards;  he  having  to  hold  a  mob  at  bay,  single-handed,  to 
save  the  life  of  a  wounded  policeman.  The  scar  seaming  his  jaw 
and  neck  belonged  to  the  time  that  he  captured  a  notorious  gnncf 
of  train  robbers.  He  brought  the  robbers  in  — that  is.  he  brought 
their  bodies;  and  "That  scar  was  worth  thr<'e  llmusand  dollars 
to  me,**  he  was  wont  to  say.  In  point  of  fact  it  was  worth  more; 
because  he  had  invested  the  money  so  advantageously,  that  thanks 
to  it  and  the  savings  which  he  had  been  able  to  add,  in  spite 
of  his  free  hand,  he  was  now  become  a  man  of  property.  The 
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sheriff's  high  cheek-bones,  straight  hair  (black  as  a  dead  coal), 
and  narrow  black  eyes,  were  the  argnmmts  for  a  general  belief 
that  an  Indian  ancestor  iurlied  somewhere  in  the  foliage  of  his 
genealogical  tree.  All  that  people  really  knew  abottt  him  was 
that  his  mother  died  when  he  was  a  baby,  and  his  father  about 
the  same  time  was  killed  in  battle,  leaving  their  only  child  to 
drift  from  one  reluctant  protector  lo  another,  until  he  brought 
up  in  the  Solchers'  Orphans'  Home  of  the  Slate.  If  the  sheriff's 
eyes  were  Indian.  Indians  may  have  very  gentle  eyes.  He  turned 
Lhcm  now  on  the  deputy  with  a  smile. 
•Well,  Joe,  what's  up?*  said  he. 

''The  lightning-rod  feller  wants  to  see  you  as  soon  as  you 
come  back  to  the  jail,  he  says.  And  here's  something  he  dropped 

as  he  was  going  to  his  room.  Don't  look  much  like  it  could  be 
Ai's  mother.    Must  have  prigged  it." 

The  sheriff  examined  the  photocfraph, —  an  ordinan.'^  cabinet 
card.  The  portrait  was  that  of  a  woman,  pictured  with  the  re- 
lentless frankness  of  a  rural  photo^^raj^her's  camera.  Kvcry  sad 
line  in  the  plain  elderly  lace,  every  wrinkle  in  the  ill-iilting  silk 
gown,  showed  with  a  brutal  distinctness,  and  somehow  made  the 
picture  more  pathetic.  The  woman's  hair  was  gray  and  thin; 
her  eyes,  which  were  dark,  looked  straight  forward,  and  seemed 
to  meet  the  Sheriff's  gase.  They  had  no  eqjedal  beauty  of  form ; 
but  they,  as  well  as  the  month,  had  an  expression  of  wistful  kind- 
liness that  fixed  his  eyes  on  them  for  a  full  minute.  He  sighed 
as  he  dropped  his  hand.  Then  he  observed  that  there  was  writ- 
ing on  the  reverse  side  of  the  carte,  and  lifted  it  again  to  read. 

In  a  neat  cramped  hand  was  written:  — 

^Feb,  31 »  1889. 

*7i»  Eddy,  from  Mother. 

*The  Lord  bless  thee  and  keep  thee.  The  Lord  make  his  face  to 
shine  upon  thee,  and  be  gracious  unto  tiiee;  the  Lord  lift  up  his 
countenance  upon  thee,  and  give  thee  peace.* 

"VVickliff  put  the  carte  in  his  pocket. 

*  Thai  s  ju.st  the  kind  of  mother  I'd  like  to  have.**  said  he: 
*  awful  nice  and  good,  and  not  so  line  she'd  be  asliamed  oi  ine. 
And  to  think  of  him,'^ 

*He's  an  awful  slick  one,*  assented  the  deputy  cordially. 
''Two  years  we've  been  ayfter  him.  New  games  all  the  time; 
but  the  lightning-rods  ain't  in  it  with  this  last  scheme,— working 
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hisscif  off  as  a  "NTi-tlKxlist  pnrson  on  the  road  to  a  job,  nnd  stop- 
ping all  ni^^ht,  and  then  llic  ninaway  couple  ha]:)pen!nLr  and 
that  poor  farmer  and  liis  wife  so  excited  and  interested,  and  of 
course  they'd  witness  and  sign  the  certificate:  wisht  I'd  seen  them 
when  they  found  out!" 

*Tbcy  gave  'em  cake  and  some  currant  wine,  too.* 

*  That's  just  like  women.  Say,  I  didn't  think  the  girl  was 
much  to  brag  on  for  looks — • 

**  Got  a  kinder  way  with  her,  though,*  Wickliff  struck  in. 
"  Depend  on  it,  Joseph,  the  most  danpfcrous  of  them  all  arc  the 
homely  jprls  with  a  way  to  them  A  man'-^  off  his  j^uard  with 
them:  he's  sorry  for  them  not  beinj,^  pretty,  and  bein^'-  so  nice 
and  humble;  and  before  he  knows  it  they're  winding  him  round 
tlieir  finger." 

*  I  didn't  know  you  was  so  much  of  a  philosopher,  Amos,* 
said  the  deputy,  admiring  htm. 

*It  ain't  me,  Joe:  it's  the  bustnessw    Being  a  philosopher,  I 

take  it,  ain't  much  more  than  seeing  things  with  the  paint  off; 
and  there's  nothing  like  being  a  detective  to  get  the  paint  off. 
It's  a  great  business  for  keepinjjf  a  man  straight,  too,  seeing-  the 
consequences  of  wickedness  so  constantly, —  especially  fool  wicked- 
ness that  gets  found  out.  Well,  Joe,  if  this  lady" — touching  his 
breast  pocket — is  thai  guy's  mother,  I'm  awful  sorry  for  her, 
for  I  know  ^e  tried  to  train  him  right  I'll  go  over  and  find 
out,  I  guess.* 

So  saying,  and  quite  unconscious  of  the  approving  looks  of 
his  subotdinate  (for  be  was  a  simple-minded,  modest  man,  who 
only  spoke  out  of  the  fullness  of  his  heart),  the  sheriff  walked 

over  to  the  jail. 

The  corridor  into  which  the  cells  of  the  tmconvicted  prison- 
ers opened  was  rather  full  tu-day  As  the  sh.cnff  entered,  every 
one  greeted  him, —  even  the  sullen-browed  man  talking  with  a 
sobbing  woman  through  the  bars, —  and  every  one  smiled.  He 
nodded  to  all,  but  only  spoke  to  the  visitor.  He  said,  "  I  guess 
he  didn't  do  it  this  time,  Lizzie;  he  won't  be  in  long.* 

•That's  what  I  been  tellin'  her,*  growled  the  man,  "and  she 
won't  believe  me;  I  told  her  I  promised  you — " 

"And  God  A'mi'^'^hty  bless  you,  sheritT,  for  what  you  donc!^' 

the  woman  wailed.    The  shcriti  had  some  ado  to  escape  from  her 

benedictions  politely;  but  he  got  away,  and  knn  ked  at  the  door 

of  liie  last  cell  on  the  tier.    The  inmate  opened  the  door  himself. 
XXV— ^aa 
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He  was  a  small  man.  who  was  still  wearinjif  the  clerical  habit 
of  his  last  criminal  niasquerade ;  and  his  face  carried  out  the 
suggestion  of  his  costume,  being  an  actor'ii  iacc,  iioL  only  m  the 
clean-shaven  cheeks  and  lips,  but  in  the  flexibility  of  the  features 
and  the  tmconscums  alertness  of  gase.  He  was  fair  of  akin,  and 
his  ligfat>bfown  hair  was  worn  ofiE  his  head  at  the  temples.  His 
eyes  were  fine,  well  shaped,  of  a  beatttilal  violet  color  and  an 
extremely  pleasant  expression.  He  looked  like  a  mere  boy  across 
the  room  in  the  shadow;  but  as  he  advanced,  certain  deep  lines 
about  his  mouth  displayed  themselves  and  raised  his  aj^e.  The 
sunlig-ht  showed  tluiL  he  was  thin;  he  was  haggard  the  instant 
he  ceujied  to  smile  With  a  very  jjfood  manner  he  pn-eeted  the 
sheriff,  to  whom  he  proffered  the  sole  chair  oi  ilie  apariiiicnt. 

*Gnes5  the  bed  will  hold  me,"  said  the  sheriff,  testing  his 
words  by  sitting  down  on  the  white*covered  iron  bedstead. 
*Well,  I  bear  yon  wanted  to  see  me.** 

*  Yes,  sir.  I  want  to  get  my  money  that  yon  took  away  from 
me.* 

"Well,  T  guess  you  can't  have  it."  The  sheriff  spoke  with  a 
smile,  but  his  black  eyes  narrowed  a  litile.  "  I  gue.-.s  the  court 
will  have  to  decide  firbi  if  that  ain't  old  man  Goodrich's  money 
that  you  got  from  the  note  he  supposed  was  a  marriage  certifi- 
cate. I  guess  3ron*d  better  not  put  any  hopes  on  that  money, 
Mr.  Paisley. — Wasn't  that  the  name  you  gave  me?* 

'Paisley  *11  do,*  said  the  other  man  indifferently.  *Wbat  be- 
came of  my  friend 

"The  sheriff  of  Hardin  County  wanted  the  man;  and  the 
lady  —  well,  the  lady  is  here  boarding  with  me." 

*  Going  to  squeal  ?  " 

**Goinsf  to  tell  all  she  knows.* 

Paisley  s  hand  went  up  to  his  mouth;  he  changed  color. 
*It's  Hke  her,*  he  muttered;  *ob,  it's  just  like  her 3*  And  he 
added  a  villainous  epithet. 

«None  of  that  talk,*  said  WicUiff. 

The  man  had  jumped  up  and  was  pacing  his  narrow  space, 
fi^hiin;.,'^  ai^ainst  a  climbing  rage.  "You  see,*  he  cried,  tinable  to 
contain  himself.—  "yon  see,  what  makes  me  so  mad  is  now  I've 
got  to  get  my  muLlicr  to  help  me:  and  I'd  rather  take  a  lickinar!» 

*I  should  think  you  would,*  said  Wickliff  dryly.  "Say,  this 
your  mother?*  He  handed  him  the  photograph,  the  written  side 
v.;  J  ward. 
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It  came  in  a  Bible,*  explained  Paisley  with  an  embarrassed 

air. 

•Your  mother  rich?" 

*  She  can  raise  the  money.  ** 

*  Meaning,  I  expect,  that  she  can  mortgage  her  house  and  lot. 
Look  here,  Smith,  this  ain't  the  first  time  yotur  ma  has  sent  you 
money;  but  if  I  was  yon  I'd  have  fhe  last  time  stay  the  last. 
She  don't  look  equal  to  much  more  hard  work.* 

*  ^ly  name's  Paisley,  if  you  please,*  letnmed  the  prisoner  8tol> 
idly;  "and  I  can  take  care  of  my  own  mother.  If  she's  lent  me 
money  I  have  paid  it  hack.    This  is  only  for  bail,  to  deposit  —  "* 

*  There  is  the  chance,"  interrupted  Wickliff,  "of  your  skipping. 
Now  I  tell  you,  1  like  the  looks  of  your  mother,  and  I  don't 
mean  she  shall  run  any  risks.  So  if  you  do  get  money  from 
her,  I  shall  personally  look  out  you  don't  forfeit  your  bail  Be- 
sides,  court  is  in  session  now,  so  the  chances  ate  you  wouldn't 
more  than  get  the  money  before  it  would  be  your  turn.  See?* 

•Anyhow  I've  got  to  have  a  lawyer.* 

"Can't  see  why.  youn«-  feller,    I'll  give  you  a  straight  tip. 

There  ain't  enoutrh  law  in  Iowa  to  jjet  you  out  of  this  scrape. 
We've  got  the  cinch  on  you,  and  there  ain't  any  possible  squirm- 
ing out.* 

"So  you  say;** — the  sneer  was  a  little  forced;  —  "I've  heard 
of  your  game  before.  Nice  kind  officers,  ready  to  advise  a  man 
and  pump  htm  dry,  and  witness  against  him  afterwards.  I  ain't 
that  kind  of  a  sucker,  Mr.  Sheriff.* 

*Nor  I  ain't  that  kind  of  an  officer,  Mr.  Smith.  You'd  ought 
to  know  about  my  reputation  by  this  time.* 

"They  say  you're  square,'*  the  prisoner  admitted:  "but  you 
ain't  so  stuck  on  mc  as  to  care  a  damn  whether  T  j^o  over  the 
road;  expect  you'd  want  to  send  me  for  the  trouble  I've  given 
you;** — and  he  grinned.    "Well,  what  are  you  after?* 

"Helping  your  mother,  young  feller.  I  had  a  mother  my- 
self.* 

*  It  ain't  uncommon.* 

"  Maybe  a  mother  like  mine  —  and  yours — is,  though.* 

The  prisoner's  eyes  traveled  down  to  the  face  on  the  carte. 
"Thai's  ri^^hl,*'  he  said,  with  another  ring  in  his  voice.  "I 
wouldn't  mind  half  so  much  if  I  could  keep  my  going  to  the  pen 
from  her.    She's  never  found  out  about  me.** 

*  How  much  family  you  got  ?  "  said  Wickliff  thoughtfully. 
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*Just  a  mother.  I  ain't  married.  There  was  a  girl,  my 
sister — good  sort  too,  'nough  better  'n  me.  She  used  to  be  a 
clerk  in  the  store,— >  typewriter,  bookkeeper,  general  utility,  you 
know.  My  position  in  the  first  place;  and  when  I  —  well  —  re- 
signed, they  gave  it  to  her.  She  helped  mother  buy  the  place 
Two  years  ago  she  died.  You  may  believe  me  or  not,  but  1 
would  have  gone  back  home  then  and  run  straight  if  it  hadn't 
been  for  Mame.  I  would,  by  — !  I  had  five  hundred  dollars 
then,  and  1  was  going  back  to  give  every  damned  cent  of  it  to 
ma,  tell  her  to  put  it  into  the  bakery  —  • 

*  That  how  she  makes  a  living  }  * 

*  Yes — little  two-by-four  bakery; — oh,  Vm  giving  you  straight 
goods;  —  makes  pies  and  cakes  and  bread, — good,  too,  yon  bet: 
makes  it  herself.  Ruth  Graves,  who  lives  round  the  corner, 
comes  in  and  helps — keeps  the  books,  and  tends  shop  busy 
times;  tends  the  oven  too,  I  guess.  She  was  a  great  friend  of 
Bllie's  — and  mine.  She's  a  real  good  girl.  Well,  I  didn  t  uet 
mothers  letters  till  it  was  tc^o  late,  and  I  felt  bad;  I  had  a  mind 
to  go  right  down  to  Fairport  and  go  in  with  ma.  That —  SA^ 
stopped  it.  Got  me  off  on  a  tear  somehow,  and  by  the  time  I 
was  sober  again  the  money  was  'most  all  gone.  I  sent  what  was 
left  ol7  to  ma,  and  I  went  on  the  road  again  myself.  But  she^s 
the  devil.* 

«  That  the  time  you  hit  her  ? » 

The  prisoner  nodded.  **  Oughtn't  to,  of  course.  Wasn't 
brotiq*ht  up  that  way.  My  father  was  a  Methodist  preacher,  and 
a  good  one.  But  I  tell  you  the  coons  that  say  you  never  must 
hit  a  woman  don't  know  anything  about  liiat  sort  of  woman: 
there  ain't  nothing  on  earth  so  infernally  exasperating  as  a 
woman.    They  can  make  you  worse  than  forty  men.* 

It  was  the  sheriff's  turn  to  nod;  which  he  did  gravely,  with 
even  a  glimmer  of  sympathy  in  his  mien. 

"Well,  she  never  forgave  you,*  said  he:  "she's  had  it  in  for 
you  since." 

"And  she  knows  I  won't  squeal,  'cause  I'd  have  to  c^vc  poor 
Ben  away, "said  the  prisoner:  "but  I  tell  you.  slieriff,  sin?  was  at 
the  bottom  of  the  deviltry  every  time;  and  she  managed  to  bag 
the  best  part  of  the  swag  too. " 

*  1  daresay.  Well,  to  come  back  to  business :  the  question 
with  you  is  how  to  keep  these  here  misfortunes  of  yours  from 
your  mother,  ain't  it?* 
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"  Of  course.  *' 

Well,  the  best  plan  for  you  is  to  plead  guilty,  showing  you 
don*t  mean  to  sT've  the  cotirt  any  more  trotible.  Tell  the  judge 
you  are  sick  of  your  life,  and  ^^uing  lo  quit.  You  are,  ain't 
you?*  the  ^eriff  oofi€liid«d  simply;  and  the  swindler,  after  an 
instant's  hesitation,  answered:  — 

*  Damned  if  I  won%  if  I  can  get  a  job !  * 

•Well,  that  admitted"  —  the  sheriff  smoothed  his  big  knees 
gently  as  he  talked,  his  mild  attentive  eyes  fixed  on  the  pris- 
oner's nervous  presence  —  "that  admitted,  best  plan  is  for  you 
to  plead  guilty;  and  maybe  we  can  tlx  it  so's  you  will  be  sen- 
tenced to  jail  instead  of  the  pen.  Then  we  can  keep  it  from 
your  mother  easy.  Write  her  you've  got  a  job  here  in  this 
town,  and  have  your  letters  sent  to  my  care.  I'll  get  you  some- 
thing to  do.  Shell  never  suspect  that  you  are  the  notorious 
Ned  Paisley.  And  it  ain't  likely  you  go  home  often  enough  to 
make  not  going  awkward.* 

I  haven't  been  home  in  four  years.  But  see  here:  how  long 
am  I  likely  to  get  ? 

The  sheriff  looked  at  him, —  at  the  hollow  cheeks  and  sunken 
eyes  and  narrow  chest,  all  so  cruelly  declared  in  the  hunshme, — 
and  unconsciously  he  modulated  his  voice  when  he  spoke. 

•I  wouldn't  worry  about  that,  if  I  was  you.  You  need  a 
rest.  You  are  run  down  pretty  low.  You  ain't  rugged  enough 
for  the  life  you've  been  leading.* 

The  prisoner's  eyes  strayed  past  the  grating  to  the  green 
hills  and  the  pleasant  gardens,  where  some  children  were  play- 
ing. The  sheriff  did  not  move.  There  was  as  little  sensibility 
in  his  impassive  mask  as  in  a  wooden  Indian's;  but  behind  the 
trained  apathy  was  a  real  coni])a<si()n.  He  was  thinking .  "  Thv 
boy  don't  look  like  he  had  a  year's  life  in  him.  I  bet  he  knows 
it  himself.  And  when  he  stares  that  way  out  of  the  window  he's 
thinking  he  ain't  never  going  to  he  foot-loose  in  the  sun  again. 
Kinder  tough,  I  call  it.* 

The  young  man's  eyes  suddenly  met  his.  ^Well,  it's  no  great 
matter,  I  guess, »  said  he.  I'll  do  it.  But  I  can't  for  the  life  of 
me  make  out  why  you  are  taking  so  much  trouble  " 

He  was  surprised  at  Wiekliff's  reply.  It  was,  *Come  on  down^ 
stairs  with  me,  and  I'll  show  you.? 

•You  mean  it?" 
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«  Yes;  go  ahead.* 

"  You  want  my  parole  not  tn  cnt  and  run  -  " 
"Just  as  you  like  about  that.     Better  m>t  try  any  fooling.'* 
The  prisoner  uttered  a  short  lauj^h,  glancing  from  his  own 
puny  limbs  to  the  magnificent  muscles  of  the  officer. 

■Straight  ahead,  after  you're  out  of  the  corridor,  down-stairs, 
and  turn  to  the  right,*  said  Wickliff. 

Silently  the  prisoner  followed  his  directions,  and  when  dtey 
had  descended  the  stairs  and  turned  to  the  right,  the  sheriffs 
hand  pushed  beneath  his  elbow,  and  opened  the  door  before  them. 
*  My  rooms,  '*  said  Wickliff.  "  Being  a  single  man,  it's  handier  for 
me  livinj,'^  in  the  jail."  The  rooms  were  furnished  with  the  un- 
chastened  gorj^eoTisness  of  a  Pullman  sleeper;  the  brilliant  hu<^^ 
of  a  Brussels  carpet  un  the  floor,  blue  plush  at  the  windows  and 
on  the  chairs.  The  walls  were  hung  with  the  most  expensive 
gilt  paper  that  the  town  could  fumish  (after  aU,  it  was  a  modest 
price  per  roll) ,  and  against  the  gold,  photographs  of  the  district 
judges  assumed  a  sinister  dignity.  There  was  also  a  photogmph 
of  the  court-house,  and  one  of  the  jail,  and  a  model  in  bas-relief  of 
the  capitol  at  Des  Moinc<;:  hut  more  prominent  than  any  of  these 
were  two  portraits  opposite  the  windows.  They  were  oil  paintings, 
elaborately  framed;  and  they  had  cost  so  much  that  the  sheriff 
rested  happily  content  that  they  must  be  well  painted.  Certainly 
the  artist  had  not  recorded  impressions;  rather  he  seemed  to  have 
worked  with  a  microscope,  not  alighting  an  eyelash.  One  of  the 
portraits  was  that  of  a  stiff  and  stem  young  man  in  a  soldier's 
uniform.  He  was  dark,  and  had  eyes  and  features  like  the  sher* 
iff.  The  other  was  the  portrait  of  a  young  girl.  In  the  original 
dagucrreot^-pc  from  which  the  artist  worked,  the  fac-  w  -m  comel\-. 
if  not  pretty,  and  the  innocence  in  the  eyes  and  the  timid  smiie 
made  it  winning'-.  The  artist  had  cnlarcfed  the  eyes  and  made 
the  mouth  smaller,  and  bestowed  (wuii  the  must  amiable  inten- 
tions) a  complexion  of  hectic  brilliancy;  but  there  still  remained, 
in  spite  of  paint,  a  flicker  of  the  cild  touching  expression.  Be- 
tween the  two  canvases  hung  a  framed  lett^.  It  was  labeled 
in  bold  Roman  script,  "Letter  of  Capt  R.  T.  Ifanley";  and  a 
glance  showed  the  reader  that  it  was  the  description  of  a  battle, 
to  a  friend.  One  sentence  was  underlined:  "We  also  lost  Private 
A.  T.  Wickliff,  IciHed  in  the  charirc, —  a  good  man,  who  could 
always  be  depended  on  to  do  his  duty.** 
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The  sheriff  sruided  his  bewildered  visitor  opposite  these  por- 
traits, and  lifted  his  hand  above  the  other's  shoulder.  see 
them?*  said  he.  *  They're  my  father  and  mother.  Yoit  see  that 
letter  ?  It  was  wrote  by  my  father's  old  captain  and  sent  to  me. 
What  he  says  about  my  father  is  everything  that  I  know.  But 
it's  enough.  He  was  *a  good  man,  who  could  always  be  de- 
pended on  to  do  his  duty.*  You  can't  say  no  more  of  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  I've  had  a  pretty  tough  time  of  it 
in  my  own  life,  as  a  man's  got  to  have  who  takes  up  my  line; 
but  I've  tried  to  live  so  my  father  needn't  be  ashamed  of  me. 
That  other  |Melure  is  my  mother.  I  don't  know  nothing  about 
her,  nothing  at  all;  and  I  dont  need  to— except  those  eyes  of 
hers.  There's  a  look  someway  about  your  mother's  eyes  like 
mine.  Maybe  it's  only  tiie  look  one  good  woman  has  like 
another;  but  whatever  it  is,  your  mother  made  me  think  of 
mine.  She's  the  kind  of  mother  I'd  like  to  have;  and  if  I  can 
hel])  it,  she  shan't  know  her  son's  in  the  penitentiary.  Now 
come  on  back.** 

As  silently  as  he  had  gone,  the  prisoner  followed  the  sheriff 
back  to  his  cell.      Good-by,  Paisley,"  said  the  sheritf  at  the  door. 

*Good-by,  sir;  Fm  much  obliged/  said  the  prisoner.  Not 
another  word  was  said. 

That  evening,  however,  good  Mrs.  Raker  told  the  sheriff  that 
to  her  mind,  if  ever  a  man  was  struck  with  death,  that  new 
young  fellow  was;  and  he  had  been  crjring  too, — his  eyes  were 
aU  red. 

"He  needs  to  cry,"  was  all  the  comfort  tliat  the  kind  soul 
received  from  the  sheriff, —  the  cold  remark  being  accompanied 
by  what  his  famihurs  called  his  Indian  scowl. 

Nevi^h^ess,  he  did  his  utmost  for  the  prisoner  as  a  quiet 
intercessor,  and  his  merciful  propliecy  was  accomplished:  Bdgar 
S.  Paisley  was  permitted  to  serve  out  his  sentence  in  the  jail 
instead  of  the  State  prison.  His  state  of  health  had  something 
to  do  witli  the  judge's  element;  and  the  sheriff  could  not  but 
suspect  tluit  in  his  own  phraw,  "  Paisle)-  (ilayed  hls  cough  and 
his  hollow  eheeks  for  all  they  were  worth, " 

"But  that's  natural,**  he  observed  to  Raker,  "and  he's  doing 
it  partially  for  the  old  lady.  Well,  I  11  try  to  give  her  a  quiet 
spell." 

*Ye8,*  Raker  responds  dnbiottsly,  "but  he'll  be  at  his  old 
games  the  minute  he  gits  out* 
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"Ydu  doii'i  suppose"  —  the  slicrilV  speaks  with  a  certain  cm- 
barrasi:>mcnt — "you  don  t  suppose  there  d  be  any  chance  of  really 
reforming  him,  so  as  he'd  stick?  —  he  ain't  likely  to  live  long.* 

"Nah,*  says  the  unbelieving  deputy:  *he'8  a  deal  too  slick  to 
be  reformed.* 

The  sheriff's  pucker  of  his  black  brows,  and  his  slow  nod, 
might  have  meant  anything.  Really  he  was  saying  to  himself 
(Amos  was  a  doq-pfed  fell(nv) :  **  Don't  tare;  I'm  .croinj^  to  try.  I 
am  sure  ma  would  want  me  to.  I  ain't  a  very  In  f ty  missionary; 
but  if  there  is  such  a  thing  as  clubbing  a  man  hali-way  decent, 
—  and  1  think  there  is, —  I'll  get  him  that  way.  Poor  old  lady, 
she  looked  so  unhappy ! 

During  the  trial  Paisley  was  too  exdted  and  dejected  to  write 
to  his  mother.  But  the  day  after  he  received  his  sentence  the 
sheriff  found  him  finishing  a  large  sheet  of  foolscap. 

It  contained  a  det^led  and  vivid  description  of  the  reasons 
why  he  bad  left  a  niylhical  grocen-  firm,  and  described  with 
considcral>lt  Innnor  the  mythical  boarding-house  where  he  was 
waitinjj  for  sDmethiug  to  turn  up.  It  was  very  well  done,  and 
he  expected  a  smile  from  the  sheriff.  The  red  mottled  his  pale 
dieeks  when  WicUiff,  with  his  blackest  frown,  tore  the  letter  into 
pieces*  which  he  stuffed  into  his  pocket. 

"You  take  a  damned  ungentlemanly  advantage  of  your  posi' 
tion,"  fumed  Paisley. 

*•  I  shall  take  more  advantage  of  it  if  you  give  me  any  sass,* 
returned  Wickliff  calmly.  "Now  set  down  and  listen."  Pais- 
ley, after  one  hcljtless  i,dnre,  did  sit  down.  "  I  believe  you  fairly 
revel  in  lying.  I  don't.  That's  where  we  differ,  i  think  lies 
are  alwa}rs  liable  to  come  home  to  roost;  and  I  like  to  have 
the  flock  as  small  as  possible.  Now  you  write  that  you  are  here, 
and  you're  helping  me.  You  ain't  getting  much  wages,  but  they 
will  be  enough  to  keep  you:  these  hard  times  any  job  is  better 
than  none.  And  you  can  add  that  you  don't  want  any  r  -  y 
from  her.  Your  other  letter  sorter  squints  like  you  did.  You 
can  say  you  arc  boarding  with  a  very  nice  lady, —  that's  Mrs. 
Rrfker, —  evt  rytliincf  vcr>'  clean,  and  the  table  plain  but  abundant. 
Address  you  in  care  of  Sheriff  Amos  T.  Wickliil.    How's  that  ?  * 

Paisley's  anger  had  ebbed  away.  Either  from  poli^  or  some 
other  motive,  he  was  laughing  now.  '"It's  not  nearly  so  inter* 
esting  in  a  literary  point  of  view,  you  know,"^  said  he;  "but  I 
guess  it  will  be  easier  not  to  have  so  many  things  to  remember. 
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And  you're  right:  I  didn't  mean  to  hint  for  mon^.  but  it  did 
look  like  it." 

•He  did  mean  to  hint."  thought  the  sheriff;  "but  he's  ^ot 
some  sense. "  i  xic  letter  linally  submitted  was  a  masterpiece  in 
its  way.  This  time  the  sherilE  smiled,  though  grimly.  He  al» 
gave  Paisley  a  cigar. 

Regularly  the  letters  to  Mrs.  Smith  were  submitted  to  Wick* 
liff.  Raker  never  thought  of  reading  them.  The  replies  came 
with  a  pathetic  promptness.  *  That's  from  your  ma,*  said  Wick- 
lifT  when  the  first  letter  came:  —  Paisley  was  at  the  jail  ledj^^er? 
in  the  sheriff  s  room,  as  it  ha])i)cncd,  dii^Uy  beneath  the  por- 
traits;—  "you  better  read  it  lirbt. " 

Paisley  read  it  twice;  then  he  turned  and  handed  it  lo  the 
sheriff  with  a  hall  apology.  "  My  mother  talks  a  good  deal  better 
than  she  writes.  Women  are  naturally  interested  in  petty  things, 
you  know.  Besides^  I  used  to  be  fond  of  the  old  dog;  that's  why 
she  writes  so  much  about  him.** 

■I  have  a  dopf  myself/  growled  the  sheriff.  •Your  mother 
writes  a  beautiful  letter.'*  His  eyes  were  already  traveling  down 
the  cheap  thin  note-paper,  folded  at  the  top.  "I  know,"  Mrs. 
Smith  wrote,  in  her  stiff,  careful  hand, —  *'  I  know  you  will  teel 
bad,  Eddy,  to  hear  that  dear  old  Rowdy  is  gone.  Your  letter 
came  the  night  before  he  died.  Ruth  was  over,  and  I  read  it  out 
loud  to  her;  and  when  I  came  to  that  part  where  you  sent  your 
love  to  him,  it  seemed  like  he  understood,  he  wagged  hia  tail  so 
knowing.  You  know  how  fond  of  you  he  always  was.  All  lhat 
evening  he  played  round  more  than  usual, —  and  I'm  so  glad  we 
both  petted  him,  for  in  the  morning  we  found  him  stiff  and  cold 
on  the  landing  of  the  stairs,  in  his  favorite  pl.ice  I  don't  think 
he  could  have  sutfered  any,  he  looked  so  peacefid.  Ruth  and  I 
made  a  grave  for  inm  in  the  g"arden,  inider  the  wliite-rose  tree. 
Ruth  digged  the  grave,  and  she  painted  a  Kennedy  s-cracker  box, 
and  we  wrapped  him  up  in  white  cotton  cloth.  I  cried,  and  Ruth 
cried  too,  when  we  laid  him  away.  Somehow  it  made  me  long  so 
much  more  to  see  you.  If  I  sent  you  the  money,  don't  yon  think 
you  could  come  home  for  Christmas?  Wouldn't  your  employer 
let  you  if  he  knew  your  mother  had  not  seen  you  for  four  years, 
and  yotT  are  all  the  child  she  has  got?  But  I  don't  want  you  to 
neglect  your  business.'* 

The  few  words  vi  allectiun  that  followed  were  not  written 
firmly  as  the  rest.    The  sheriff  would  not  read  them;  he  handed 
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the  letter  bnck  to  Pai>^      md  turned  hift  Indian  scavrl  on  the 

back  of  the  latter's  shapely  head. 

Paisley  was  starinq-  at  the  columns  of  the  page  before  him. 
^  Rowdy  was  my  doy  when  I  was  courtint^^  Riith,"  he  said.  "  I 
was  engaged  to  htr  once.  I  suppose  mother  thinks  of  that. 
Poor  Rowdy!  the  night  I  ran  away  iie  followed  me,  aud  I  had 
to  whip  him  Imk^.* 

•  Oh,  you  ran  away  ?  * 

*Oh,  yes:  the  old  story.  Trusted  derk.  Meant  to  return 
the  money.  It  wasn*t  very  mudi.  But  it  about  cleaned  mother 
out.    Then  she  started  the  bakery.* 

«  You  pay  your  ma  back  ?  * 

«  Yes,  I  did." 
«  That's  a  lie.* 

*  What  du  you  ask  a  man  such  questions  for,  then  ?  Do  you 
think  it's  pleasant  admitting  what  a  dirty  dog  you've  been  ?  Oh, 
damn  you!* 

*Yott  do  see  it  then,*  said  the  sheriff  in  a  very  pleasant* 
gentle  tone:  "that's  one  good  thing.  For  you  have  g»t  to  re* 
form,  Ned:  I'm  going  to  give  your  mother  a  decent  boy.  Well, 

what  happened  then  ?    Girl  throw  you  over  ? " 

"Why,  r  ran  strait^dit  for  a  while,'*  said  Paisley,  furtively  wip- 
ing first  one  eye  and  then  tlie  other  with  a  finger:  "there  wasn't 
any  scandal.  Ruth  stuck  by  me,  and  a  married  sister  of  hers 
(who  didn't  know)  got  her  husband  to  give  me  a  place.  I  was 
doing  all  right,  and — and  sending  home  money  to  ma,  and  I 
would  have  been  all  right  now,  if — if — I  hadn't  met  Mame,  and 
she  made  a  crasy  fool  of  me.  Then  Ruth  shook  me.  Oh,  I 
ain't  blaming  her!  It  was  hearing  about  Mame.  But  after  that 
I  just  went  a-flying  to  the  deviL  Now  you  know  why  I  wanted 
to  see  Mame.® 

"You  wanted  to  kill  her,'*  said  the  shcriti,  "or  you  think 
you  difl.  Rnt  you  eouldn't:  slic'd  have  talked  you  over.  Still, 
I  thought  I  wouldn't  risk  it.    You  know  she's  gone  now?* 

*I  supposed  she'd  be,  now  the  trial's  over.'*  In  a  minute  he 
added,  *I'm  glad  I  didn't  touch  her:  mother  would  have  had  to 
know  that.  Look  here:  how  am  I  going  to  get  over  that  invita* 
tion?* 

**I11  trust  you  for  that  lie,"  said  Wickliff,  sauntering  off. 
Paisley  wrote  that  he  would  not  take  his  mother's  money. 
When  he  could  come  home  on  his  own  money  he  would  gladly. 
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He  wrote  a  long  affectionate  letter,  which  the  sheriff  read,  and 
handed  back  with  the  dry  comment,  *<That  will  do,  I  guess.** 

Btit  he  gave  Paisley  a  brier-wood  pipe  and  a  pound  ot  Yale 
Mixture  that  afternoon 

The  correspondence  threw  soine  .sicle-iiL^hts  on  Paisley's  past. 

*  You've  got  to  write  your  ma  ever}'  week,'*  announced  Wick- 
liff  when  the  day  came  tx>nnd. 

^Whjf  I  haven't  written  once  a  month.'* 

*  Probably  not;  but  you  have  got  to  write  once  a  week  now. 
Your  mother'll  get  used  to  it.  I  should  think  you'd  be  glad  to 
do  the  only  thing  you  can  for  the  mother  that's  worked  her 
fingers  off  for  you," 

"I  (////  i^''Iad,**  said  Paisley  sullenlv. 

lie  never  made  any  further  demur.  He  wrote  very  good  let- 
ters; and  more  and  more,  as  the  time  passed,  he  grew  interested 
in  the  correspondence.  Meanwhile  he  began  to  acquire  (quite 
unsuspected  by  the  sheri£E)  a  queer  re^ct  for  that  personage. 
The  sheriff  was  popular  among  the  prisoners:  perhaps  the  gen- 
eral sentiment  was  voiced  by  one  of  them»  who  exclaimed  one 
day  after  his  visit,  'Well,  I  never  did  see  a  man  as  had  killed 
so  many  men  put  on  so  little  airs!* 

Paisley  beg-an  his.  acquaintance  with  a  contempt  for  the  slow- 
moving  intellect  that  he  attributed  to  his  slu.(,^jjish-looking-  captor. 
He  felt  the  superiority  of  his  own  better  education.  It  was  grate- 
ful lo  his  vanity  to  sneer  in  secret  at  Wicklill's  slips  in  gram- 
mar or  information.  And  presently  he  had  opportnnity  to  indulge 
his  humor  in  this  respect;  for  Wickliff  began  lending  him  books. 
The  jaO  library,  as  a  rule,  was  managed  by  Mrs.  Raker.  She 
waa»  she  used  to  say,  "a  great  reader,*  and  dearly  loved  <^  a  nice 
story  that  made  you  cry  all  the  way  through  and  ended  right.** 
Her  taste  was  catholic  in  fiction  (she  never  read  anything  else), 
and  her  favorites  were  Mrs.  South  worth,  Charles  Dickens,  and 
Walter  Scott.  The  sheriff's  own  reading  seldom  strayed  beyond 
the  daily  papers;  but  with  the  aid  of  a  legal  friend,  he  had 
selected  some  standard  biographies  and  histories  to  add  to  the 
singular  ocmglomeration  of  fiction  and  religion  sent  to  the  jail  by 
a  charitable  public.  On  Paisley's  request  for  reading,  the  sheriff, 
went  to  Mrs.  Raker.  She  promptly  pulled  *  Ishmael  Worth,  or 
Out  of  the  Depths,^  from  the  shelf.  It's  beautiful,**  says  she; 
•and  when  he  gits  through  with  that  he  can  have  tlie  *  Pickwick 
Papers^  to  cheer  bim  up.    Only  I  kinder  bate  to  lend  that  book 
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to  the  prisoners:  there's  so  much  about  good  eatin'  in  it,  it 
makes  'em  dissatisfied  with  the  table.'* 

*'He*8  got  to  have  aomethuig  impipoving  too,*^  says  the  sheriff. 
*I  guess  the  history  of  the  United  States  will  do:  you've  read 
the  others,  and  know  they're  all  right.    Til  rim  through  this.** 

He  told  Paisley  the  next  morning  that  he  had  sat  up  almost 
all  nisjht  reading, —  he  was  so  afraid  that  enough  of  the  thirteen 
States  wouldn't  ratify  the  Constitution.  This  was  only  one  of 
the  artless  comments  that  tickled  Paisley.  Yet  he  soon  began  to 
notice  the  sheriff's  keenness  of  observation,  and  a  kind  of  work- 
a-day  sense  that  served  him  well.  He  fell  to  wondering,  during 
those  long  nights  when  his  cough  kept  him  awake,  whether  his 
own  brilliant  and  subtle  ingenuity  had  done  as  much  for  him. 
He  could  hardly  tell  the  moment  of  its  beginning,  but  he  began 
to  value  the  approval  of  this  big,  ignorant,  clumsy,  strong  man. 

Insensibly  he  cfrcw  to  thinking  of  conduct  more  in  the  sher- 
iff's fashion;  and  his  letters  not  only  reflected  the  change  in  his 
moral  poiiit  of  view, —  they  began  to  have  more  and  more  to  say 
of  the  sheriff.  Very  soon  the  mother  began  to  be  pathetically 
thankful  to  this  good  friend  of  her  boy,  whose  habits  were  so 
correct,  whose  influence  so  admirable.  In  her  grateful  happiness 
over  the  frequent  letters  and  their  affection,  were  revealed  the 
I! n expressed  fears  that  h.ad  tortured  her  for  years.  She  asked 
for  Wickliff's  pic  ture.  Paisley  did  not  know  that  the  sherill  had 
a  photograph  taken  on  purpose.  Mrs.  Smith  pronounced  him  "a 
handsome  man  '*  To  be  sure,  the  unscarred  side  of  his  face  v-as 
taken.  **  He  looks  lirni,  too,**  wrote  the  poor  moUu  r,  whost,-  own 
boy  had  never  known  how  to  be  firm:  "1  think  he  must  be  a 
Daniel.'* 

*  A  which  ?  *  exclaimed  the  puseled  Daniel. 
^  Didn't  you  ever  go  to  Sunday  school  ?  Don't  you  know  the 
verses, — 

*  <  Dare  to  be  a  Daniel : 
Dare  to  make  a  stand 

The  sheriff's  replv  was  enigmatical.  It  was:  "  Well,  to  think 
of  you  having  sucii  a  nn)iher  as  that!** 

•I  don't  deserve  her,  that's  a  fact,*  said  Paisley,  with  his 
flippant  air.  ^And  yet,  would  you  believe  it,  I  used  to  be  the 
model  boy  of  the  Sunday  school.  Won  all  the  prises.  Ma's  got 
them  in  a  drawer.'* 
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^  Daresay.   They  thought  you  were  a  awful  good  boy,  because 

you  always  kept  your  face  clean,  and  brushed  yor.'-  hair  withotit 
being  told  to,  and  lenrntd  your  lessons  quick,  and  always  said 
*  Yes'in  *  and  *No'm.*  and  when  you  got  into  a  scrape  lied  out 
of  it,  und  picked  up  bad  habits  as  easy  and  quiet  as  a  long-haired 
dog  catches  fleas.  Oh,  I  know  your  sort  of  model  boy!  We  bad 
'em  at  the  Orphans'  Home:  I've  taken  their  lidcings  too.* 

Paisley's  thin  face  was  scarlet  before  the  speech  was  finished. 
*$ome  of  that  is  true,*  said  he;  *bat  at  least  I  never  hit  a  fel* 
low  when  he  was  down.* 

The  sheriff  narrowed  his  eyes  in  a  way  that  he  had  when 
thmking;  he  put  both  hands  in  his  pockets  and  contemplated 
Paisley's  irritation.  "Well,  young  feller,  you  Ikivc  some  reason 
to  talk  that  way  to  me,"  said  he.  *  The  fact  is,  I  was  mad  at 
you,  thinking  about  your  mother.  I — I  respect  that  lady  ver>' 
highly.  • 

Paisley  forced  a  feeble  smile  over  his  *So  do  L" 
But  after  this  episode  the  sheriff's  manner  visibly  softened  to 
the  young  man.    He  told  Raker  that  there  were  good  spots  in 

Paisley. 

"Yes,  he's  mij:!fhty  slick."  said  Raker. 

Thanks,<,nving-iime,  a  box  from  his  mother  came  to  the  pris- 
oner, and  anionij;^  the  pics  and  cakes  was  an  especial  pie  for  Mr. 
Wickliff,  "From  his  affectionate  old  friend,  Rebecca  Smith.* 

The  sheriff  spent  fully  two  hours  communing  with  a  large 
new  *  Manual  of  Etiquette  and  Correspondence*;  then  he  sub- 
mitted a  letter  to  Paisley.    Paisley  read:— 

Degr  Madam: 

Your  favor  (of  the  pie)  of  the  34th  intt  is  received,  and  I  beg  you 
to  accept  my  sincere  and  warm  thanks.  Ned  is  an  efHcient  clerk,  and 
his  habits  are  very  correct.    We  are  readinp:  history  in  our  leisure 

hmirs.  Wc  have  read  Fiske's  *  Constitutional  History  of  the  United 
States,^  and  two  vuluines  ut  Macaulays  'History  oi  England.*  Both 
very  interesting  books.  I  think  that  Judge  Jeffreys  was  the  mean- 
est and  worst  jn<^  I  ever  heard  of.   My  early  education  was  not  as 

extensive  as  I  could  wish,  and  I  am  very  jijlad  of  the  valuable  assist- 
ance which  I  receive  from  your  son.  He  is  doing  well,  and  sends  his 
love.  Hoping,  my  dear  madam,  to  be  able  to  see  you  and  thar.k  yuu 
personally  for  your  very  kind  and  welcome  gift,  I  am,  with  respect, 

Very  Truly  Yours, 

AUOS  T.  WiCKLIPF. 
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Paisley  read  the  letter  soberly  In  fact,  another  feeling  de- 
stroyed any  inclination  to  smile  over  the  unusual  pomp  of  Wick- 
liff*s  style.  "That's  out  of  sight!**  he  declared.  *  It  will  please 
the  old  lady  to  the  ground.  Say,  I  take  it  very  kindly  of  you, 
Mr.  Wi<^iff,  to  write  about  me  that  way.* 

*<I  had  a  book  to  belp  me»"  confessed  the  flattered  sheriff. 
*'And — say.  Paisley,  when  you  are  writing  about  me  to  your  xn% 
you  iKttcr  say  Wickliff,  or  Amos.  Mr.  Wickliff  sounds  kinder 
stiff.    I'll  understand." 

The  letter  that  the  sberiff  received  in  rctnm,  he  did  not  show 
to  Paisley.  He  read  it  with  a  knitted  brow;  and  more  than  oiue 
he  brushud  his  hand  across  his  eyes.  When  he  finished  ii  he 
drew  a  lonij  sigh,  and  walked  up  to  his  mother's  portrait.  "She 
says  she  prays  for  me  every  night,  ma,** — he  spoke  under  bia 
breaUi,  and  reverently.  *  Ma»  I  simply  have  got  to  save  that  boy 
for  her,  haven't  I?» 

That  evening  Paisley  rather  timidly  approached  a  subject 
which  he  had  tried  twice  before  to  broach,  but  his  courage  had 
failed  him.  *You  said  somethinj.;,  Mr,  Wickliff,  of  paying  me 
a  little  extra  for  what  I  do, —  keeping;  the  Ixjoks,  and  so  forth. 
Would  you  mind  telling  me  what  it  will  be?  I  —  I'd  like  to 
send  a  Christmas  present  to  my  mother.* 

« That's  right,*  said  the  sheriff  heartUy.  «I  was  thinking 
what  would  suit  her.  How's  a  nice  blade  dress,  and  a  bill  pinned 
to  it  to  pay  for  making  it  up  ?  * 

«  But  .1  never—* 

**  You  can  pay  me  when  you  get  out.  * 

"  Do  yon  think  I'll  ever  get  out  ? "  Paisley's  fine  eyes  were 
fixed  on  Wickliff  as  he  spoke,  with  a  sudden  wistful  eagernL>s. 
He  had  never  alluded  to  his  health  before:  yet  it  had  steadily 
lailcd.  Now  he  would  not  let  Amos  answer;  he  may  liave  liinched 
from  any  confirmation  of  his  own  fears;  he  took  the  woid  hast- 
ily.  *Anyhow»  youll  risk  my  turning  out  a  bad  investment.  But 
yonll  do  a  damned  kind  action  to  my  mother;  and  if  I'm  a  rip, 
she's  a  saint* 

'*Surr,^  said  the  sheriff.  "Say.  do  yon  think  she'd  mind  my 
sendinsf  her  a  hymn-book  and  a  tew  ilowers?" 

'I  lms  it  came  to  jja-s  that  the  tiny  bakery  window,  one  Christ- 
mas day,  sliowed  such  a  crimson  glory  of  roses  as  the  village  had 
never  seen;  and  the  widow  Smith,  bowing  her  shabby  black  bon- 
net on  the  pew  rail,  gave  thanks  and  tears  for  a  happy  Christmas, 
and  prayed  for  her  son's  friend.    She  prayed  for  her  son  also, 
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that  he  might  ''be  kept  good.*  She  felt  that  her  prayer  would 
be  answered.   God  knows;  perhaps  it  was.   That  night  before  ahe 

went  to  bed  she  wrote  to  Edgar  and  to  Amos.  "  T  am  writing 
to  both  iny  boys/  she  said  to  Amos,  ^for  I  feel  like  j>au  were  my 
dear  son  too.'* 

When  Amos  answered  this  letter  he  did  not  consuk  the  *  Man- 
na!.* It  was  one  day  in  January,  early  in  the  month,  that  he 
received  the  first  bit  of  enooufagement  for  his  missionary  work 
palpable  enough  to  display  to  the  scoffer  Raker.  Yet  it  was  not 
a  great  thing  either;  only  tiiis:  Paisley  (already  half  an  hour  at 
work  in  the  sheriff's  room)  stopped,  fished  from  his  sleeve  a  piece 
of  note-paper  folded  into  the  measure  of  a  knife-blade,  and  offered 
it  to  the  sheriff. 

"See  what  Mame  sent  me,'*  said  he;  "just  read  it.* 

There  was  a  page  of  it,  the  purport  being  that  the  writer  had 
done  what  she  had  through  jealousy,  which  she  knew  now  was 
unfounded;  she  was  suffering  indescribable  agonies  from  remorse: 
and  to  prove  she  meant  what  she  said,  if  her  darling  Ned  would 
forgive  her,  she  would  get  him  out  before  a  week  was  over.  If 
he  agreed  he  was  to  be  at  his  window  at  six  o'clock  Wednesday 
night.    The  day  was  Thursday. 

<<How  did  yott  get  this?**  asked  Amos*  *Do  you  mind  tell- 
ing?" 

•  Not  the  least.  It  came  in  a  coat.  From  Barber  iV  GVa-^- 
son's.  The  one  Mrs.  Raker  picked  out  for  mc,  and  it  wa.s  sent 
up  from  the  store.   She  got  at  it  somehow,  I  suppose.* 

*But  how  did  you  get  word  where  to  look?* 

Paisley  grinned.  ^'Mame  was  here,  visiting  that  fellow  who 
was  taken  up  for  smashing  a  window,  and  pretended  he  was  so 
himgry  he  had  to  have  a  meal  in  jail.  Mame  put  him  up  to  it, 
so  she  could  come.    She  ^nve  mc  the  tip  where  to  look  then.** 

*'  I  see.  I  p'r't  on  to  some  of  those  signals  once.  Well,  did 
you  show  yourself  Wednesday  ?  ** 

*' Not  much!"  He  hesitated,  and  did  not  look  at  the  sheriff, 
scrawling  initials  on  the  blotting-pad  with  his  pen.  *Did  you 
really  think,  Mr.  Wickliff,  after  all  you've  done  for  me — and  my 
mother — I  would  go  back  on  you  and  get  you  into  trouble  foi 
that—" 

•'S-sh!  Don't  call  names!'*  Wickliff  looked  apprehensively 
at  the  picture  of  his  mother.  *<Why  didn't  you  give  me  this 
before  ?  • 
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"Because  ycu  weren't  here  till  this  morning.    I  wasn't  going 

to  give  it  to  Raker.* 

"  What  do  you  suppose  she's  after  ?  • 

*Oh,  she's  got  some  big  scheme  on  foot,  and  she  needs  me 
to  work  it  I'm  sick  of  her.  I'm  sick  of  the  whole  thing.  I 
want  to  rnn  straight  I  want  to  be  the  man  tnj  poor  mother 
thinks  I  am.** 

"And  I  want  to  help  you,  Ned,"  cried  the  sheriff.    For  the 

first  time  he  caught  the  other's  hand  ami  wrung  it. 

*'  I  guess  the  Lord  wants  to  help  me  too,'*  said  Paisley  in  a 
queer  dry  tone. 

•Why  —  yes  —  of  course  he  wants  to  iielp  all  of  us,**  said  the 
sheriff,  embarrassed.  Then  he  frowned,  and  his  voice  roughened 
as  he  asked,  'What  do  you  mean  by  that?* 

*  Oh,  yon  know  what  I  mean,*  sud  Paisley  smiling;  *  you've 
always  known  it  It's  been  getting  worse  lately.  I  guess  I 
caught  cold.  Some  mornings  I  have  to  stop  two  or  three  times 
when  I  dress  myself,  I  have  such  fit^  of  coni::hinv;  " 

"Why  didn't  you  tclK  and  go  to  the  hospital,'''' 
"I  wanted  u,  conic  iImwu  here.    It's  so  pleasant  down  here.'* 
•Good — **    The  .sheriff  reined  his  tongue  m  time,  and  only 
said,  **Look  here:  you've  got  to  see  a  doctor!* 

Therefore  the  encouragement  to  the  missionary  work  was 
embittered  by  divers  conflicting  feelings.  Even  Raker  was  dis- 
tttrhed  when  the  doctor  announced  that  Paisley  had  pneumonia. 

*  Double  pneumonia  and  a  slim  chance,  of  course.*'  gloomed 
Raker.  "Always  so.  Can't  have  a  man  git  useful  and  be  a  lit- 
tle decent,  but  he's  got  to  die!  Why  couldn't  it  'a'  been  that 
tramp  tried  to  set  the  jail  afire  ? " 

•What  I'm  a-thinking  of  is  his  poor  ma,  wlio  used  to  write 
him  such  beautiful  letters,'*  said  Mrs.  Raker,  wiping  her  kind 
eyes.  *They  was  so  attached.  Never  a  wedc  he  didn't  write 
her.* 

"It's  his  mother  I'm  thinking  of,  too,*  said  the  sheriff  with 
a  groan:  •she'll  be  wanting  to  come  and  sec  him,  and  how  in — " 
He  swallowed  an  agitated  oath,  and  pacer!  the  floor,  his  hands 
clasped  behind  him,  his  lip  under  his  teeth,  and  his  blackest  In- 
dian scowl  on  his  brow, —  plain  signs  to  all  who  knew  him  that 
lie  was  iightiug  his  way  through  some  mental  thicket. 

But  he  had  never  looked  gentler  than  he  looked  an  hour  later, 
as  he  stepped  softly  into  Paisley's  cell.    Mrs.  Raker  was  holding 
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a  foaming  glass  to  the  sick  man's  lips.  *  There;  take  another 
sup  of  the  good  nogf*  she  said  coaxintjly,  as  one  talks  to  a  child. 

"No,  thank  you,  ma'am,"  said  Paisley.  "  Queer  how  I've 
thought  so  often  how  I'd  like  the  taste  oi  whisky  again  on  my 
tongue,  and  now  I  can  have  all  T  want,  I  don't  care  a  hooter!  • 

His  voice  was  rasped  in  the  chords,  and  lie  caught  his 
breath  between  his  sentences.  Forty-eight  hours  had  made  an 
ugly  alteration  in  his  foce:  the  eyes  were  glassy,  the  features  had 
shninlcen  in  an  indescribable,  ghastly  way,  and  the  fair  skin  was 
ot  a  yellowish  pallor,  with  livid  drdes  about  the  eyes  and  the 
open  mouth. 

Wickliif  greeted  hint,  assuming  his  ordinary  manner.  They 
shook  hands. 

•There's  one  thini;,  !\fr.  WicklifF.'*  said  Paisley:  "yon'll  keep 
this  from  ray  mother.  %Shc'd  worr}'  like  blazes,  and  want  to  come 
here.* 

There  was  a  photograph  on  the  table,  propped  up  by  books; 
the  sherifE's  hand  was  on  it,  and  he  moved  it  unconsciously:  *  To 
Eddy,  from  Mother.  The  Lord  bless  thee  and  keep  thee.  The 
Lord  make  his  face  to  shine  upon  thee,  and  be  i.MMcious  unto 
thee  — "  Wickliff  cleared  his  throat.  *Wcll,  I  don't  know, 
Ned,"  he  said  cheerfully:  "maybe  that  would  be  a  good  thing; 
—  kind  of  brace  yon  np  and  make  yovi  get  well  quicker." 

Mrs.  Raker  noticed  nothiui.;'  in  liis  \'oice;  but  Paisley  rolled 
his  eyes  on  the  impassive  face  in  a  strange,  quivering,  searching 
look;  then  he  closed  them  and  feebly  turned  his  head. 

*  Don't  you  want  me  to  telegraph  ?  Don't  you  want  to  see 
her?» 

Some  throb  of  excitement  gave  Paisley  the  strength  to  lift 

himself  up  on  the  pillows.  "  What  do  you  want  to  rile  me  all 
up  for?"  His  voice  was  almost  a  scream  "Want  to  see  her? 
It's  the  only  ihui'^  in  this  damned  fool  world  I  do  want!  But  I 
can't  have  lier  knt)\v:  it  would  kill  her  to  know.  Vmi  must  make 
up  some  lie  about  its  being  diphtheria  and  awful  sudden,  and  no 
time  for  her  to  come,  and  have  me  all  out  of  the  way  before  she 
gets  here.  You've  been  awful  good  to  me,  and  you  can  do  any- 
thing you  like:  it's  the  last  111  bother  you — don't  let  her  find 
out! » 

«For  the  land's  sakel^  snifted  Mrs.  Raker,  in  tears— don't 

she  know  ? " 
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**  No,  ma'am,  she  don't;  and  she  never  will,  cither,"  said  the 
sheriff.  **  There,  Ned,  boy,  you  lay  right  down.  I'll  fix  it.  And 
you  shall  see  her  too.   Ill  fix  it,* 

*^  Yes,  he'll  fix  it.  Amos  will  fix  it  Don't  you  worry,*  sobbed 
Mrs.  Raker,  who  had  not  the  least  idea  how  the  sheriff  could 
arrange  matters,  but  was  just  as  confident  that  he  would  as  if 
the  future  were  unrolled  before  her  gase. 

The  prisoner  breathed  a  lon«;  deep  sij^h  of  relief,  ami  jiattcd 
the  strong:  hand  at  his  shoulder.  And  Amos  gently  laid  him 
back  on  the  jiilUnvs. 

Before  nightiail  Paisley  was  lying  in  Amos  Wickliff's  own 
bed,  while  Amos,  at  his  side,  was  critically  surveying  both  cham- 
ber and  parlor  under  half-closed  eyelids.  He  was  trying  to  see 
them  witii  the  eyes  of  the  elderly  widow  of  a  Methodist  minister. 

*  Hum  —  yes!"  The  result  of  the  survey  was,  on  the  whole, 
satisfacton,*.  "All  nice,  high-toned,  first-class  pictures.  Nothing 
to  sbucl:  a  lady.  Liquors  all  put  away,  'cept  what's  needed  for 
h\m.  Po\-)S  all  put  away,  so  she  won't  be  finding  one  and  be 
killing  herself,  thinkinj.,'-  it's  not  loadeci.  My  bed  moved  in  hvTC 
comfortable  for  him,  because  he  ilioughL  il  was  such  a  pleasant 
room,  poor  boy.  Another  bed  in  my  room  for  her.  Bath-room 
next  door,  hot  and  cold  water.  Little  gas  stove.  Trained  nurse 
who  doesn't  know  anything,  and  so  can't  teU.  ThinlLS  it's  my 
friend  Smith,    /if  there  anything  else?* 

At  this  moment  tlie  white  counterpane  on  the  bed  stirred. 

«Well.  Ned?"  said  Wickliff, 

"It's  —  nice!"  said  Paisley. 

•That's  right  Now  you  get  a  firm  grip  on  what  I'm  going 
to  say, —  such  a  grip  you  won't  lose  it,  even  if  you  get  out  of 
your  head  a  little.* 

*I  wont,*  said  Paisley. 

•AH  right.  You're  not  Paisley  any  more.  You're  Ned  Smith. 
I've  had  you  moved  h(  re  into  my  rooms  because  your  boarding- 
place  wasn't  so  good.  Everj'body  here  understands,  and  has  got 
their  story  ready.  The  nurse  thinks  you're  my  friend  Smith.  You 
are,  too,  and  ymi  are  to  call  me  Amos.  The  telegram's  gone. 
'S-sh!  —  what  a  way  to  do!**  —  for  Paisley  was  crying.  "Ain't  I 
her  boy  too  ?  * 

One  weak  place  remained  in  the  fortress  that  Amos  had 
builded  against  prying  eyes  and  chattering  tongues.    He  had 
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seardied  in  vain  for  •Mame.*  There  was  no  especial  reason, 
except  pure  hatred  and  malice,  to  dread  her  ^^om^  to  Paisley's 
mother;  hut  the  sheriff  had  enonj^h  knowledge  o£  Mame's  kind 
to  take  these  cjiialities  into  account. 

From  the  time  that  Wickliff  promised  him  that  he  should 
have  his  mother.  Paisley  seemed  to  be  treed  troin  every  misgiv- 
ing. He  was  too  ill  to  talk  much,  and  much  of  the  time  he  was 
miserably  occupied  with  his  own  suffering;  yet  often  during  the 
night  and  day  before  she  came  he  would  lift  his  still  beautiful 
eyes  to  Mrs.  Raker's,  and  say,  *  It's  to-morrow  night  ma  comes, 
isn't  it?'^  To  which  the  soft*hearted  woman  would  sometimes 
answer,  "Yes,  son,'*  and  sometimes  only  work  her  chin,  and  put 
her  handkerchief  to  her  eyes.  ( )nce  she  so  far  forgot  the  pres- 
ence of  the  j^ifled  professional  nurse  that  she  sniffed  aloud; 
whereupon  lliat  personasfe  administered  a  scorching  tonic,  in  the 
guise  of  H  glance,  and  poor  Mrs.  Raker  went  out  of  the  room 
and  cried. 

He  must  have  kept  some  reckoning  of  the  time,  for  the  next 
day  he  varied  his  question.  He  said,  ^It's  to<day  she's  coming, 
isn't  it?*  As  the  day  wore  on,  the  customary  change  of  his 
disease  came:  he  was  relieved  of  his  worst  pain;  he  thought 
that  he  was  better.  So  thought  Mrs.  Raker  and  the  sheriff.  The 
doctor  and  the  nurse  maintained  their  inscrutable  professional 
calm.  At  ten  o'clock  the  slieriif  (who  had  been  gone  for  a  half- 
hour)  softly  ojicncU  the  door.  The  sick  man  instantly  roused. 
He  half  sat  up.  "I  know,'*  he  exclaimed:  "it's  ma.  Ma's 
come!' 

The  nurse  rose,  ready  to  protect  her  patient. 

There  entered  a  little,  black^robed,  gray-hatred  woman,  who 
glided  swift  as  a  thought  to  the  bedside,  and  gathered  the  worn 
young  head  to  her  breast.  "My  boy,  my  dear,  good  boyl*  she 
said  under  her  breath,  so  low  the  nurse  did  not  hear  her;  she 
only  heard  her  say,  "  Now  you  must  get  well." 

•C)h.  1  t7!;!  ^lad,  ma!"  said  the  sick  man. 

After  that  the  nurse  was  well  content  with  them  all.  They 
ob^ed  her  implicitly.  It  was  she  rather  tiiaa  Mrs.  Raker  who 
observed  that  Mr.  Smith's,  mother  was  not  alone,  but  accompa- 
nied by  a  slim,  fair,  brown-eyed  youi^  woman,  who  lingered  in 
the  background,  and  would  fain  have  not  spoken  to  the  invalid 
at  all  had  she  not  been  gently  pushed  forward  by  the  mother, 
with  the  words,  *And  Ruth  came  too,  Eddy  I* 
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"  Thank  you,  Ruth :  I  knew  that  you  wouldn't  let  ma  come 

alone,"  said  Ned  fceblv. 

The  youn^  woman  had  opened  her  lips.  Now  they  closed. 
She  looked  at  him  compassiunately.    "  Surely  not,  Ned,**  she  said. 

But  why,  wondered  the  nurse,  who  was  ob^rvant, —  it  was 
her  trade  to  observe, — why  did  she  look  at  him  so  intently,  and 
with  such  a  shodced  pity? 

Ned  did  not  express  much, — the  side,  especially  the  very  sick, 
cannot;  but  whenever  he  waked  in  the  night,  and  saw  his  mother 
bending  over  him,  he  smiled  happily,  and  she  would  answer  his 
th<>u<.,dit.    "  Yes,  my  hoy;  my  dear,  good  boy,**  she  would  say. 

And  the  sheriff  in  his  dim  corner  thou<^ht  sadly  that  the 
ruined  life  would  always  be  saved  for  her  now,  and  her  son 
would  be  her  good  boy  forever.  Yet  he  muttered  to  himself,  "  I 
suppose  the  Lord  is  helping  me  out,  and  I  ougbt  to  feel  obliged, 
but  I'm  hanged  if  I  wouldn't  rather  take  the  diances  and  have 
the  boy  get  well!* 

But  he  knew  all  the  time  that  there  was  no  hope  for  Ned's 
life.  He  lived  three  days  after  his  mother  came  The  day  be- 
fore his  death,  he  v/as  alone  for  a  short  time  with  the  slieriiT, 
and  asked  him  to  In  <n.><>d  to  his  mother.  "Ruth  will  be  good 
to  her  too,"  he  said;  "but  last  night  I  dreamed  Mame  was  chas- 
ing mother,  and  it  scared  me.  You  won't  let  her  get  at  mother, 
will  you?* 

*Of  course  I  won't,*  said  the  sheriff:  'we're  watching  your 
mother  every  minute;  and  if  that  woman  comes  here,  Raker  has 
orders  to  elap  her  in  jail     And  I  will  always  look  out  for  yonr 

ma,  Ned,  and  she  never  shall  know.* 

"That's  Qood,"  said  Ned,  in  his  feeble  voice.  *' I'!!  tell  von 
sometliini;-.  I  uluavs  wanted  to  be  pi-ood.  but  T  was  nl\\a}>  l»;id; 
but  I  believe  I  would  have  been  dcccnl  ii  i  d  lived,  because  i  d 

have  kept  close  to  you.   You'll  be  good  to  ma — and  to  Ruth!* 
The  sheriff  thought  that  he  bad  drifted  away  and  did  not 
hear  the  answer,  but  in  a  few  moments  he  opened  his  eyes  and 
said  brightly,    Thank  you,  Amos.**   It  was  the  first  time  that 

he  had  used  the  other  man's  Christian  name. 

"Yes,  Ned,'*  said  the  sheriff. 

Next  morning  at  daybreak  he  died.  Hi'^  nn  thcr  was  with 
him.  Jtist  before  he  went  to  ski  p  his  mind  wandered  a  little. 
He  laucied  that  he  was  a  little  boy,  and  that  he  was  sick,  and 
wanted  to  say  his  prayers  to  his  mother.    *But  I'm  so  sick  I 
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can't  ^ct  out  of  bed,"  ?m'rl  he.  "God  won't  mind  my  saying^ 
them  in  bed,  will  he  ?  "  Then  he  folded  his  hands,  ami  rc\  ert:udy 
repealed  the  childish  rhyme;  and  so  fell  into  a  peaceiul  sleep, 
which  deepened  into  peace.  In  this  wise,  pcrliaps,  were  answered 
many  prayers. 

Amos  made  all  the  arrangements  the  next  day.  He  said  that 
they  were  goang  home  from  Pairport  on  the  day  following,  but  he 
managed  to  conclude  all  the  necessary  legal  formalities  in  time  to 
take  the  evening  train.    Once  on  the  train,  and  his  companions 

in  their  sections,  he  drew  a  long  breath. 

"It  may  not  have  been  Mame  that  I  saw,**  he  said,  taking 
out  his  cigar-case  on  the  way  to  the  smoking-room :  *'  it  was 
merely  a  glimpse  —  she  in  a  buggy,  me  on  foot;  and  it  may 
be  titvb  wouldn't  do  a  thing,  or  think  the  game  worth  blaclmaal: 
but  I  don't  propose  to  run  any  chances  in  this  deal.  Hallo-- 
eaccuse  me,  miss!* 

The  last  words  were  nttered  aloud  to  Ruth  Graves,  who 
had  touched  him  on  the  arm.  He  had  a  distinct  admiration  for 
this  young  woman,  founded  on  the  _erroiinds  that  she  cried  very 
quietly,  that  she  never  w^as  tmdcrfoot,  and  that  she  was  so  un- 
obirusi\Ll\-  kind  to  Mrs.  Smith. 

"Anything  I  can  do?"  he  began  with  genuine  willingness. 

She  motioned  him  to  take  a  seat.  "  Mrs.  Smith  is  safe  in  her 
section/  she  said:  ^it  isn't  that.  I  wanted  to  speak  to  you.  Mr. 
Wickliff,  Ned  told  me  how  it  was.  He  said  he  couldn't  die  lying 
to  everybody,  and  he  wanted  me  to  know  how  good  you  were. 
I  am  perfectly  safe,  Mr,  Wickliff,*'  as  a  look  of  annoyance  puck- 
ered the  shcriflT's  brow.  "  He  told  me  there  was  a  woman  who 
mi^jln  stjme  time  try  to  make  money  out  of  his  motlnr  if  ^hc 
could  lind  her,  and  I  was  to  watch.  Mr.  Wickliff,  was  she  rather 
tall  and  slim,  with  a  fine  figure  r  ** 

*Ye8 — dark-complected  ratiier,  and  has  a  thin  face  and  a 
largi^  nose.'* 

^And  one  of  her  eyes  is  a  little  droopy,  and  she  has  a  gold 
filling  in  her  front  tooth?— Mr.  Wicklifif,  that  woman  got  on  this 

train.'* 

"She  did,  did  she'"  said  the  sheriff,  showing  no  surprise. 
*Well,  my  dear  young  lady,  i  m  very  much  obliged  to  you.  I 
will  attend  to  the  matter     Mrs.  Smith  shan't  be  di^■tu^bed. '* 

"  Thank  you,"  said  the  young  woman:  "  that's  all.  Good- 
night !• 
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"You  might  know  that  girl  had  had  a  business  education," 
the  slieriff  mused:  "says  what  she's  got  to  say,  and  moves  on. 
Poor  Ned!    Poor  Ncd!» 

Ruth  went  to  her  section,  but  she  did  not  undress.  She  sat 
behind  the  curtains,  peering  through  fhe  opening  at  Mrs.  Smith'ft 
section  opposite,  or  at  the  lower  berth  next  hers,  which  was 
occupied  by  the  sheriff.  The  curtains  were  drawn  there  also^ 
and  presently  she  saw  him  disappear  by  sections  into  their  shel- 
ter. Then  his  shoes  were  pushed  partially  into  the  aisle.  Empty 
shoes.  She  waited:  it  crmld  imt  be  that  he  was  really  going  to 
sleep.  But  the  minutes  crept  by:  a  half-hour  passed:  no  sign  of 
life  behind  his  curtains.  An  hour  parsed.  At  the  farther  end 
of  the  car  the  curtains  parted,  and  a  young  woman  slipped  out 
of  her  berth.  She  was  dark  and  not  handsome;  but  an  elegant 
shape  and  a  modish  gown  made  her  attractive-looking.  One  of 
her  eyelids  drooped  a  little. 

She  walked  down  the  aisle  and  paused  before  Mrs.  Smith's 
section,  Ruth  holding  her  breath.  She  looked  at  the  big  shoes 
on  the  tioor,  her  lip  curling.  Then  she  took  the  curtains  of  Mrs. 
bnnih  s  section  in  both  hands  and  pitt  1k!-  liead  in. 

"I  must  stop  her!"  thought  Ruth.  But  she  did  not  spring 
out.  The  sheriff,  fully  dressed,  was  beside  the  woman,  and  an 
arm  of  iron  deliberately  turned  her  round. 

*The  game's  up,  Mamie,'*  said  Wickliff. 

She  made  no  noise,  only  looked  at  him. 

"What  are  you  going  to  do?*  said  she,  with  perfect  com- 
posure. 

"Arrest  you  if  voti  make  a  racket,  talk  to  you  if  you  don't. 
()<^  into  th.'it  seat."  He  indicated  a  scat  in  the  rear,  and  she 
look  11  without  a  word.  He  sat  near  the  aisle;  she  was  by  the 
window. 

^'I  suppose  you  mean  to  sit  here  all  night,*  she  remarked 
scornfully. 

*Not  at  all,*  said  he;  ^'just  to  the  next  place.   Then  you'll 

get  out." 

«  Oh,  will  I  ?  " 

"  You  will.    Either  yon  will  i^ct  out  and  go  about  your  busi- 
ness, or  you  will  -ci  cni  aiul  be  taken  to  jail." 
"We're  smart.    What  for?» 
•  For  inciting  prisoners  to  escape.* 
"Ned's  dead,*  with  a  sneer. 
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**  Yes,  he's  dead,  and*'  —  he  watched  her  narrowly,  although  he 
seemed  absorbed  in  buttoning  his  coat — they  say  he  haunts 
his  old  cell,  as  if  he'd  lost  something.  Maybe  it's  ihc  letter  you 
folded  up  small  enough  lu  gu  in  the  seam  of  a  coat.  I've  got 
that'^  He  saw  that  she  was  watching  him  in  turn,  and  that  she 
was  nervous.  *  Ned's  dead,  poor  fellow,  true  enou^^h ;  but — the 
girl  at  Barber  &  Glasson's  ain't  dead.* 

She  began  to  fumble  with  her-  gloves,  peeling  them  off  and 
rolling  them  into  balls.  He  thought  to  himself  that  the  chances 
were  that  she  was  superstitious. 

"Look  here,**  he  said,  sharply :  "have  an  ^ ml  of  this  nonsense. 
You  get  off  at  the  next  place,  and  never  bother  that  old  lady 
again,  or — I  will  have  you  arrested,  and  you  can  try  for  yourself 
whether  Ned's  cell  is  haunted.* 

For  a  brief  space  they  eyed  each  other,  she  in  an  access  of 
impotent  fiage,  he  stolid  as  the  carving  of  the  seat  The  car 
shivered;  the  great  wheels  mtned  more  slowly.  "Decide,*  said 
he:  not  imperatively  —  dryly;  without  emotion  of  any  sort.  He 
kept  his  mild  eyes  on  her. 

"It  wasn't  his  mother  I  meant  to  tell;  it  was  that  girl  —  that 
nice  girl  he  wanted  to  marry  —  * 

*You  xnakt  me  tired,*  said  the  ^erifE.  *Are  you  going,  or 
am  I  to  make  a  scene  and  take  you?  I  don't  care  much.* 

She  slipped  her  hand  behind  her  into  her  podcet 

The  sheriff  laughed  and  grasped  one  wrist. 

*■/  don't  want  to  talk  to  the  country  fools,*  she  snapped. 

*This  way,"  said  the  sheriff,  guiding  her.  The  train  had 
stopped.  She  laucfhcd  as  he  politely  handed  her  oil  the  plat- 
form; the  ne.xt  moment  the  wheels  were  turning  again  and  she 
was  gone.    He  never  saw  her  again. 

The  porter  came  out  to  stand  by  his  side  in  the  vestibule, 
watching  the  lights  of  the  staticm  race  away  and  the  darkling 
winter  fields  fly  past.  The  sheriff  was  well  known  to  him;  he 
nodded  an  eager  acquiescence  to  the  officer's  request :  "  If  those 
ladies  in  S  and  9  ask  you  any  questions,  just  tell  them  it  was  a 
crazy  woman  getting  the  wrong  section,  and  I  took  earc  of  her." 

Within  the  car  a  desolate  mother  wept  the  long  night  through, 
yet  thanked  (iod  amid  her  tears  for  her  son's  last  g-nod  days; 
and  did  not  dieam  of  the  blacker  sorrow  that  had  menaced  her 
and  had  been  hurled  aside. 
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CELIA  THAXTER 
( 1836-1894) 

UK  poetry  of  Celia  Thaxter  suggests  the  happy  results  for 
literature  when  a  poetic  nature  draws  inspiration  from  some 
imaginative  stimulus,  and  lets  that  inspiration  dominate 
without  confusing  or  weakening  it  with  others.  With  Mrs.  Thaxter 
snch  a  stimulus  was  the  sea.  It  was  on  the  northern  sea-coast  of 
New  England  that  she  lived,  knew  joy  and  sorrow,  and  wrote  out 
of  her  heart  experiences.  Her  verse  reflects  the  impressions  upon  a 
sensitive  soul  of  the  sea-birds  and  the  island  blooms,  of  the  glory  and 

tragedy  of  the  illimitable  ocean,  and  the 
overarch  of  the  more  illimitable  sky;  while 
the  drama  of  human  existence,  interwoven 
of  good  and  ill,  is  always  present,  lending 
pathos  to  the  beauty  of  nature,  and  imbu- 
ing with  a  tender  melancholy  the  tonic  of 
sea  air  and  free  communion  with  fair  cre- 
ated thintfs. 

Celia  Leigh  ton  was  born  June  29th,  1836, 
at  Portsmouth,  New  Hampshire.  Her  father 
was  a  disappointed  politician  who  became 
keeper  of  the  White  Island  Light,  Isles  of 
Shoals;  so  that  Celia  grew  up  compan- 
Celia  Thaxter         ioned  by  sea  and  sky.   In  her  maturity  she 

established  her  residence  upon  Appledore 
Island,  one  of  the  Isles  of  Shoals.  There  she  married  Levi  Lincoln 
Thaxter  in  185 1;  and  for  many  years  she  wrote  poetry,  painted, 
enjoyed  music,  tended  her  garden;  and  at  last,  on  August  26th,  1894. 
passed  away,  having  won  a  distinct  reputation  as  a  singer  of  sin- 
cerity, charm,  and  power.  When  Lowell,  as  editor  of  the  Atlantic, 
printed  her  first  poem,  'Landlocked.*  he  recognized  hers  as  a  new 
voice,  not  an  echo.  <  The  Sandpiper  *  is  as  well  known  and  loved 
as  any  verse  written  by  an  American  woman.  In  the  finest  of  Mrs. 
Thaxter's  lyrics,  felicitous  description,  a  deep  human  sympathy,  and 
sense  of  the  dramatic  are  to  be  noted.  Her  verse  is  strong  as 
well  as  sweet;  it  can  be  objective  and  have  narrative  interest,  as 
well  as  be  purely  lyrical.  Its  movement  and  vigor  preserve  it  from 
weakness  or  sentimentality.    The  didactic  and  moral  creep  in  at 
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times  to  the  injury  of  the  work  as  art,  but  this  is  only  occasionally 
a  defect.  There  is  in  rriuch  of  Mrs,  Thaxtcr's  poetry  an  undertone 
of  sadness. —  easily  explained  by  events  in  the  poet's  life,  tor  she  was 
not  unacquainted  with  grief.  lu  poems  like  *The  Watch  of  Boon 
Island*  or  *The  Tryst,'  her  sense  of  the  gloom  and  doom  of  life 
comes  boldly  oat  She  was  naturally,  however,  of  a  buoyant,  san- 
guine temperament,  and  the  tnood  of  faith  and  hope  prevails  in  her 
verse.  The  love  of  the  sea  and  the  love  of  flowers  were  passions 
with  her;  music  was  dear  to  her  heart,  and  as  a  motive  it  is  found 
in  some  of  ber  loveliest  poems, — ^Beetboven,*  *  Schumann's  Sonata 
in  A  Minor,*  and  others.  She  was  widely  receptive  to  the  arts.  She 
wrote  charming  prose,  but  it  is  as  a  singer  that  she  will  survive  in 
American  literatti'-c. 

Mrs.  Tha.xter".s  tirst  volume  of  potrtiis  appeared  in  1872;  the  next 
year,  'Among  the  Isles  of  Shoals.*  a  prose  history  with  autobiographic 
touches,  was  published.  ^Driftweed*  (1879),  'Poems  for  Children* 
(1884).  'The  Cruise  of  The  Mystery,  and  Other  Poems*  (1886),  and 
'An  Island  Garden,*  a  prose  diary  of  her  Appledore  life,  printed  in 
a  beautiful  illustrated  edition  in  the  year  of  her  death,  complete  the 
list  of  this  genuine  smger  s  works. 


[The  following  poems  of  Celia  Tfaazter  are  copyrighted,  and  are  reprinted 
here  by  pennissloa  of  Houghtou,  Mifflin  &  Co.,  publishers.] 

SORROW 

UPON  my  lips  she  laid  her  touch  divine. 
And  merry  speech  and  careless  laughter  died; 
She  fixed  her  melancholy  eyes  on  mine. 
And  would  not  be  denied. 

I  saw  the  West  Wind  loose  his  cloudlets  white 

In  flocks,  careering  through  the  April  sky: 
I  could  not  sing,  though  joy  was  at  its  height. 
For  she  stood  silent  by. 

I  watched  the  lovely  evening  fade  away; 

A  mist  was  lightly  drawn  across  the  stars: 
She  broke  my  quiet  dream, —  I  heard  her  say, 
*  Behold  your  prison  bars! 

*  Earth's  gladness  shall  not  satisfy  your  soul; 

This  beauty  of  the  world  in  which  you  live. 
The  crowning  grace  that  sanctifies  the  whole, — 
That.  I  alone  can  give.* 
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I  heard,  and  shrank  away  from  her  afraid : 

But  still  she  held  rne,  and  would  still  alnde: 
Youth's  bounding  pulses  slftckened  and  obeyed. 
With  slowly  ebbing  tide. 

Look  thou  beyond  the  evening  star,*  she  said. 
*  Beyond  the  changing  splendors  of  the  day; 
Accept  the  pain,  the  weariness,  the  dread, — 
Accept,  and  bid  me  stay!* 

I  turned  and  clasped  her  close  with  sudden  strength; 

And  slowly,  sweetly,  I  became  aware 
Within  my  arms  God's  angel  stood  at  length, 
Whitc-rnbfd  and  calm  and  fair. 

And  now  T  look  In-yond  the  eveninc;:  star. 

Ikyond  the  clianging  splendors  of  the  day. — 
Knowing  the  pain  He  sends  more  precious  far. 
More  beautiful  than  tfaey. 


SEAWARD 
To  

How  long  it  seems  since  that  mild  April  night. 
When,  leanin;-:  fr>)m  the  window,  you  and  I 
Heard,  clearly  rin;<in;s'^  from  the  shadowy  bight. 
The  loon's  unearthly  cry! 

Southwest  the  wind  blew,  million  little  waves 

Ran  rippling  round  the  point  in  mellow  tune; 
But  mournful,  like  the  voice  of  one  who  raves, 
That  laughter  of  the  loon! 

VVc  called  lu  him,  while  blindly  through  the  haze 

Uprose  the  meagre  moon  behind  na,  slow,— - 
So  dim  the  fleet  at  boats  we  scarce  could  trace. 
Moored  lightly  just  below. 

We  called,  and  lo,  he  answered  1  Half  In  fear 

We  sent  the  note  back.   Echoing  rock  and  bay 
Made  melancholy  music  far  and  near. 
Sadly  it  died  away. 

That  schooner,  you  remember?    Flyini^  ghost! 

Her  canvas  catching  every  wandering  beam. 
Aerial,  noiseless,  past  the  glimmering  coast 
She  glided  like  a  dream. 
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Would  we  were  leaniiijj:  from  your  window  now. 

Together  calling  to  the  eerie  loon. 
The  fresh  wind  blowing  care  from  cither  brow. 
This  sumptuous  night  of  June  I 

So  many  sighs  load  this  sweet  inland  air. 

'Tis  hard  to  breathe,  nor  can  we  lind  relief: 
However  lightly  touched,  we  all  must  share 
This  nobleness  of  gnrief. 

But  sighs  are  spent  before  they  reach  your  ear. 

Vaguely  they  mingle  with  the  water's  rune. 
No  sadder  sound  salutes  you  than  the  clear. 
Wild  laughter  of  the  loon. 

THE  SANDPIPER 

A  CRO«;s  the  T!a:To\v  iK-;u;h  we  flit. 


J-^     Une  Uttie  sandpiper  and  I; 
And  fast  I  gather,  hit  by  bit. 
The  scattered  driftwood  bleached  and  dry. 
The  wild  waves  reach  their  hands  for  it. 

The  wild  wind  raves,  the  tide  runs'  high. 
As  up  and  down  the  beach  we  flit, — 
One  little  sandpiper  and  I. 

Above  our  heads  the  sullen  clouds 

Scid  blat  k  and  swift  across  the  sky; 
Like  silent  ghosts  in  misty  shrouds 

Stand  out  the  white  light-houses  high. 
Almost  as  far  as  eye  can  reach 

I  see  the  close-reefed  vcssi  fly, 
As  fast  we  flit  along  the  beach.— 

One  little  sandpiper  and  L 

I  watch  him  as  he  skitns  nlnTv.;- 

Uttering  his  sweet  and  mournful  cry. 
He  starts  not  at  my  fitful  song. 

Or  flash  of  fluttering  drapery; 
He  has  no  thought  of  any  wrong: 

He  scans  me  with  a  fearless  eye : 
Stanch  friends  are  we.  well  tried  and  strong. 

The  little  sandpiper  and  I. 

Comrade,  where  wilt  thou  be  to-night 

When  the  loosed  storm  breaks  furiously? 
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My  driftwood  fire  will  burn  so  bright! 

To  what  warm  shelter  canst  thou  fly? 
I  do  not  fear  for  thee,  though  wroth 

The  tempest  rushes  thrnn'2:h  the  sky: 
For  are  we  not  God's  cinidren  both, 

Thou,  little  sandpiper,  and  I? 


THE  WATCH  OP  BOON  ISLAND 

ni£V  crossed  the  lonely  and  lamenting  sea; 


1^     Its  moaning  seemed  but  singing.  *Wilt  thou  dare,* 
He  asked  her,  brave  the  loneliness  with  me?* 
*What  loneliness, she  said,  *if  thott  art  there?* 

Alar  and  cold  on  the  horizon's  rim 

Loomed  the  tall  Ught-house.  like  a  ghostly  sign; 
They  sighed  not  as  the  shore  behind  grew  dim. — 

A  rose  of  joy  they  bore  across  the  brine. 

They  gained  the  barren  rock,  and  made  their  home 
Among  the  wild  waves  and  the  sea-birds  wild; 

The  wintry  winds  blew  fierce  across  the  foam. 
But  in  each  other's  eyes  they  looked  and  smiled. 

Aloft  the  light-house  sent  its  warnini^s  wide. 

Fed  by  their  faithful  hands;  and  ships  in  sight 

With  joy  beheld  it.  nr.d  nn  land  men  cried, 

"Look,  clear  and  steady  burns  Boon  Island  light!"* 

And  while  they  triini;  •  !  the  lamp  with  busy  hands. 

"Shine  far  and  thn the  dark,  sweet  light.**  they  cried; 
"  Bring  safely  back  the  sailors  from  all  lands 

To  waiting  love, —  wife,  mother,  sister,  bride!* 

No  tempest  shook  their  calm,  though  many  a  storm 

Tore  the  vexed  ocean  into  furious  spray; 
No  chin  could  find  them  in  their  Eden  warm. 

And  gently  Time  lapsed  onward  day  by  day. 

Said  I  no  chill  could  find  them?  There  is  one 
Whose  awful  footfalls  everywhere  are  known. 

With  echoing  sobs,  who  chills  the  summer  sun. 
And  turns  the  happy  heart  of  youth  to  stone; 

Inexorable  Death,  a  silent  guest 

At  every  hearth,  before  whose  footsteps  flee 
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All  joys;  wbo  rales  tite  earth,  and  without  rest 
Roams  the  vast  sliodderiiig  spaces  of  the  sea. 

Death  fotmd  them;  ttrnied  his  face  and  passed  her  by. 
But  laid  A  finger  on  her  lover's  lips, 

And  there  was  silence.    Then  the  stnrm  ran  high, 
And  tossed  and  troubled  sore  the  distant  ships. 

Nay,  wbo  shall  speak  the  terrora  of  the  night. 

The  speechless  sorrow,  the  supreme  despair  ? 
Still  like  a  ghost  she  trimmed  the  waning  light. 
Dragging  her  slow  weight  up  the  winding  stair. 

"With  more  than  oil  the  saving  lamp  she  fed. 

While  lashed  to  inanticss  ihc  w'Acl  soa  she  heard; 
She  kept  her  awfnl  vi.^'il  witli  the  dt  a'l. 

And  God's  sweet  piiy  still  she  ministered. 

O  sailors,  hailincr  If^ud  the  cheerful  beam. 
Piercing  so  far  the  tumult  of  the  dark, 

A  radiant  star  of  hope, —  you  could  not  dream 
What  misery  there  sat  cherishing  that  spark! 

Three  times  the  riiL^'ht,  too  terrible  to  bear. 

Descended,  shrouded  in  the  storm.    At  last 
The  sun  rose  clear  and  still  on  her  despair. 

And  all  her  striving:  to  the  winds  she  cast, 

And  bowed  her  head  and  let  tlie  V\'j:hi  die  <iut. 
For  the  wide  sea  lay  calm  as  her  dead  love. 

When  evening  fell,  from  the  far  land,  in  donbt. 
Vainly  to  find  that  faithful  star  men  strove. 

Sailors  and  landsmen  look,  and  women's  eyes. 

For  pity  ready,  search  in  vain  the  night. 
And  wondering  neighbor  unto  neighbor  cries, 

*Now  what,  think  you.  can  ail  Boon  Island  light?* 

Out  from  the  coast  toward  her  high  tower  they  sailed; 

They  found  her  watching,  silent  by  her  dead, 
A  shadowy  woman,  who  nor  wept  nor  wailed. 
Bnt  answered  what  they  spake,  till  all  was  said. 

They  bore  the  dead  and  living  both  away. 

With  angtiish  time  seemed  powerless  to  destroy 

She  turned,  and  backward  gazed  across  the  bay« — 
Lost  in  the  sad  sea  lay  her  rose  of  joy. 
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IMPATIBNCB 

ONLr  to  follow  yon,  dearest,  only  to  find  you! 
Only  to  feel  for  one  instant  the  touch  of  your  hand; 
Only  to  tell  you  onro  of  tlu-  Idve  you  left  behind  you. — 
To  say  the  world  without  you  is  like  a  desert  o^  sand: 

That  the  flowers  have  lost  their  perfume,  the  rose  its  splendor. 

And  the  charm  of  nature  is  lost  in  a  dull  Lclipse; 
That  joy  went  out  with  the  fiance  ot  your  eyes  so  tender. 
And  beauty  passed  with  the  lovely  smile  on  your  lips. 

I  did  not  dream  it  was  you  who  kindled  the  morning. 
And  folded  the  evening  purple  in  peace  so  sweet; 

But  you  took  the  whole  world  s  rapiure  without  a  warning. 
And  left  me  nattght  save  the  print  of  your  patient  feet. 

I  count  the  days  and  the  hours  that  hold  us  asunder: 

I  long  for  Death's  friendly  hand  which  shall  rend  m  twain, 

With  the  glorioos  lightnings  flash  and  the  golden  thunder. 
These  clouds  of  the  earth,  and  give  me  my  own  again! 


IN  DEATH'S  DESPITE 

WHiTHKR  departs  the  perfume  of  the  rose? 
Into  what  life  dies  music's  golden  so'.md  ? 
Year  after  year  life's  long  procession  goes 
To  hide  itself  beneath  the  senseless  ground. 
Upon  the  grave's  inexorable  brink 

Amazed  with  loss  the  human  creature  stands: 

Vanily  he  tries  to  reason  or  to  think. 

Left  with  his  aching  heart  and  empty  hands; 
He  calls  his  lost  in  vain.    In  sorrow  drowned. 
Darkness  and  silence  all  his  sense  confound. 

Till  in  Death's  roll-call  stern  he  hears  his  name. 

In  turn  he  follows  and  is  lost  to  sight: 
Though  comforted  by  love  and  crowned  by  fame, 

He  hears  the  summons  dread  no  man  may  slight. 
Sweetly  and  clear  upon  his  quiet  grave 

The  birds  shall  sing,  unmindful  of  his  dust: 
Softly  in  turn  the  long  green  gprass  shall  wave 

Over  his  fallen  head.    In  turn  he  must 
Submit  to  be  forgotten,  like  the  rest, 
Though  high  the  heart  that  beat  within  his  breast. 
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The  rose  falls,  and  the  music's  sound  is  gone; 

Dear  voices  cease,  and  clasp  of  loving  hands; 
Alone  we  stand  when  the  brief  day  is  done. 

Searching  with  saddened  eyes  earth's  darkening  lands. 

Worthless  as  is  the  li^^htest  fallen  leaf 

We  seem;  j-et  constant  as  the  night's  iirst  star 

Kindles  our  deathless  hope,  and  from  our  grief 
Is  bom  the  trust  no  misery  can  mar. 

That  Love  shall  lift  us  all  despair  above. 

Shall  conquer  death.— yea,  Love»  and  only  Love  I 


WILD  Gi:i:sK 

AFAR.  stran.q:e  sound  thrntit;h  the  night, 
A  dauntless  and  resolute  cry, 
Clear  in  the  tempest's  de^ite. 
Ringing  so  wild  and  so  high! 

Darkness  and  tumult  and  dread. 
Rain  and  the  battling  of  gales. 

Yet  cleaving  the  storrn  overhead, 
The  wedge  of  the  wild  geese  sails: 

Pushing  their  perilous  way. 

Buffetcrl,  ■brntcn,  ar.d  vexed; 
Steadfast  by  night  and  by  day. 
Weary,  but  never  perplexed; 

Sure  that  the  land  of  their  hope 
Watts  beyond  tempest  and  dread. 

Sure  that  the  dark  where  they  grope 
Shall  glow  with  the  morning  red! 

Clangor  that  pierces  the  storm 

Dropped  from  the  gloom  of  the  diyl 

I  sit  by  my  hearth>^re  warm 

And  thrill  to  that  purposeful  cry. 

Strong  as  a  challenge  sent  out, 

Rousing  the  timorous  heart 
To  battle  with  fear  and  with  doubt. 

Courageously  bearing  its  part. 

O  birds  in  the  wild,  wild  sky! 

Would  I  could  so  follow  God's  way 
Through  darkness,  unquestioning  why. 

With  only  one  thought — to  obey! 
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THE  aster  by  the  brook  is  dead, 
And  quenched  the  goldto-rod's  brief  fire: 
The  maple's  last  red  leaf  is  shed. 
And  dumb  the  birds'  sweet  choir. 

'Tis  life's  November,  too.   How  swift 
The  narrowing  days  speed,  one  by  one! 

How  pale  the  waning  sunbeams  sift 
Throtigh  clouds  of  gray  and  dunl 

And  as  we  lose  our  wistful  bold 

On  warmth  and  loveliness  and  youth. 

And  shudder  at  the  dark  and  cold. 
Our  souls  cry  out  for  Truth. 

No  more  mirage,  O  Heavenly  Powers, 
To  mork  our  sight  with  shows  SO  fair! 

We  question  of  the  solemn  hours 
That  lead  us  swiftly —  •Where  ?  ** 

We  hunger  for  our  lost  — in  vain! 

We  lift  our  close-clasped  hands  above, 
And  pray  God's  pity  <m  onr  pain. 

And  trust  the  Btemal  Love. 
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(Third  Century  B.  C.) 

BY  J.  W.  MACKAIL 

HE  great  age  of  Greek  poetry  had  drawn  to  an  end  long 
before  the  extinction  of  Greek  freedom  by  the  Macedonian 
conquest.  The  epic,  the  lyric,  and  the  drama  had  been  snc- 
cessively  brought  to  perfection  before  the  close  of  the  period  which 
is  famous  is  history  as  the  age  of  Pericles.  A  centtiry  followed 
in  which  intellectu^  interest  was  absorbed  in  the  conquest  of  the 
new  and  fascinating  art  of  prose.  But  an 
age  of  great  prose  has  to  pay  the  ])rice  of 
being  prosaic.  In  the  hundred  years  be- 
tween Pericles  and  Alexander,  poetry  dried 

Up  at  its  fountains,  and  became  more  and 
more  an  academic  art  based  on  older  mod- 
els. Fifty  years  later,  when  prose  itself  had 

been  struck  with  the  same  academic  lan- 
guor, Greek  poetry  put  forth  its  last  and  not 
its  least  lovely  and  delicate  blossom  in  the 
pastorals  of  Theocritus. 

The  time  was  one  of  great  learning 

and  refined  luxur}'.    Greek  culture,  following 
the  conquests  of  Alexander,  had  spread  in  THEOCRITUS 
a  broad  shallow  tide  over  the  whole  of  the 

countries  fringing  the  Eastern  Mediterranean.  The  wealth  of  the 
East  flowed  into  Europe  through  Egypt  and  Syria.  At  the  other 
end  of  the  Greelc  world,  the  States  of  the  larger  Greece  across  the 

seas  were  in  fierce  competition  with  Carthage  for  the  control  of  the 
immense  commerce  of  Sicily.  The  tcuidance  of  public  affairs  had.  in 
the  new  epoch  of  trained  professional  armies,  passed  into  the  hands 
of  a  small  hierarchy  of  military  administrators.  Politics,  for  so 
long  the  single  absorbing  passion  of  the  Greek  cities,  were  ceasing  to 
exist.  Relieved  from  the  lone:  strain  of  political  excitement,  men's 
minds  fell  back  on  Nature  and  Art  as  the  two  great  sprint^s  of  life. 
They  had  hardly  realized  till  then  what  treasures  each  had  to  oiler; 
nor  perhaps  is  it  easy  for  us  to  realize  how  entirely  the  life  of  an- 
cient Greece  is  colored,  to  our  eyes,  by  a  sentiment  which  only  arose 
when  that  life  was  becoming  absorbed  in  other  forms.  To  see  the 
XXV— 934 
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beauty  of  nature  afresh  through  a  medium  of  enriched  artistic  tradi- 
tion was  the  last  task  Achieved  by  the  Alexandrian  poets;  when,  with 
a  pathetic  insincerity,  they  turned  back  to  the  simple  life  they  had 
left  so  long  behind,  songht  a  new  refinement  in  rusticity,  and  lavished 
all  their  ornament  on  the  portraiture  of  the  ])l(>\vTncn,  sliLpl-.erds,  or 
fishermen,  who  were  already  well  on  their  way  towards  becoming  the 
serf-population  of  the  Roman  Empire. 

As  to  the  life  of  Theocritus,  the  first  and  by  far  the  most  emt* 
nent  of  the  Greek  pastoral  poets,  nothing  is  known  beyond  what  may 
be  gathered  from  the  allusions  in  his  poems.  He  was  a  S3rracttsan  by 
birth.  The  idyls  shmv  intimate  Icnowlcdcrc  not  only  of  Eastern  Sicily, 
but  of  the  fringe  of  (ircek  States  on  the  coast  of  southern  Italy.  I5ut 
his  literary  education  was  acquired,  and  a  considerable  part  of  his 
life  spent,  at  the  court  of  Alexandria,  which  then,  under  the  enlight- 
ened despotism  of  Ptolemy  IL,  was  the  intellectual  and  artistic  centre 

of  the  Greek  world.  In  later  life  he  probably  returned  to  Syracuse ; 
and  the  si.xtoenth  idyl,  addressed  to  King  Hicro  soon  after  his  acces- 
sion to  the  throne  in  B.C.  270,  gives  the  only  approximately  certain 
date  among  his  poems.  Before  Hiero's  long  reign  ended,  the  axis  of 
the  world  had  shifted,  and  Bnnius  and  Plautns  were  writing  at  Rome. 

The  poems, —  which  have  come  down  to  US  in  substantial  integ- 
rity from  a  cnlke  ti<ni  of  the  pastoral  poets  formeH  some  fifty  years 
after  the  death  ui  Theoeritns.—  uliile  they  vary  much  in  subject  and 
manner,  have  a  common  quality  whicii  was  well  understood  by  the 
critics  who  gave  them  the  name  of  IdylUa,  The  name,  which  seems 
to  have  been  coined  for  this  specific  purpose,  is  a  diminutive  formed 
from  a  word  which,  originally  signifying  visible  form  or  shape,  took 
in  later  Greek  (like  its  Latin  equivalent  spfrf<"r)  the  senses  of  physical 
beauty,  of  particular  form,  and  (by  a  cunous  late  reversion  from  the 
abstract  to  the  concrete)  of  any  rare  and  C(»tly  kind  of  merchandise, 
— the  sense  preserved  to  the  present  day  in  the  English  word  spicfs. 
The  book  of  idyls  might  be  tliought  of,  then,  as  a  collection  of  select 
TiTastcrpicces  of  workmanship  on  a  small  scale;  a  casket  of  finely 
wrought  jewels,  one  might  say  (VAzc  the  Emaux  et  Camecs*  of  a 
modern  poet),  or  of  spices  remarkable  for  their  rarity  and  richness. 
They  were  sharply  distinguished  on  the  one  hand,  by  their  small 
scale,  from  the  larger  traditional  forms  of  poetry  headed  by  the 
epic;  on  the  other  by  their  lavish  and  intricate  ornament,  from  the 
class  of  minor  poetry  known  as  the  epigram,  the  essence  of  which 
was  a  studied  and  grave  simplicity.  The  pastoral  is  only  one  form 
out  of  several  which  the  idyl  may  take;  and  in  fact  the  Theocritean 
idyls  include,  besides  the  pastorals,  specimens  of  at  least  four  other 
manners:  the  epic  idyl,  in  which  a  single  incideiit  oi  episode  from 
one  of  the  heroic  subjec  ts  is  told  separately  and  with  great  elai)ora- 
tion;  the  dramatic  idyl,  iu  which  the  same  method  of  treatment  is 
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applied  to  a  scene  from  a  comedy ;  the  lyric  idyl,  where  (as  in  Shake- 
speare's sonnets)  the  poet  speaks  in  his  own  person,  but  in  the  enriched 
idyllic  manner;  and  the  occasional  idyl,  of  which  one  charming  speci- 
men survives  in  the  poem  Theocritus  wrote  to  go  with  the  present  of 
an  ivory  spindle  to  his  friend  Theug^enis. — the  wife  of  a  celehrated 
phyiddan  of  the  tine,  and  the  happy  mistress  of  one  of  those  lovely 
and  peaceful  Greek  homes  which  gathered  up  in  themselves  all  that 
was  best  in  the  ancient  world. 

It  is  however  on  the  pure  pastoral  that  the  main  fame  of  Tbc- 
ocritos  rests:  and  his  shepherds,  fishermen,  and  country  girls,  studied 
directly  from  nature  end  yet  moving  in  an  atmosphere  of  highly 
idealized  ert,  have  remained  ever  since  the  model  for  pastoral  poets; 
for  his  own  successors  in  Cirt  tk  poetry,  for  Virgil  and  the  Latins,  and 
through  Virgil  for  the  literature  of  more  modern  Europe.  To  trace, 
even  in  bare  outline,  the  history  of  the  pastoral  since  Theocritus, 
would  be  out  of  place  here;  but  it  is  important  to  remember  that 
Theocrittis  not  only  invented  but  perfected  it,  and  that  later  varia- 
tions on  his  method  involved  no  substantial  change,— with  the  excep- 
tion of  that  unhappy  craze  for  allc*rory  from  which  Virgil  is  not 
wholly  free,  and  which  deforms  so  much  of  the  poetry  of  the  six- 
teenth and  seventeenth  centuries. 

Prom  this  allegorical  tendency  the  Greek  temper — and  Theocritus, 
though  a  Sicilian  writing  in  Egypt  is  still  a  Greek  —  was  instinct> 
ively  averse.  The  Greek  purity  of  line  is  as  dominant  in  him  as 
in  Homer  or  Sophocles:  and  it  is  this  quality  which  gives  the  idyls 
poetical  value  even  when  their  subject  is  coarse  or  trifling.  For 
the  full  appreciation  of  what  is  meant  by  the  Greek  pastoral,  the  first 
idyl,  the  *Thyrsis,'  may  be  taken  as  a  canon.  It  includes  in  itself 
the  whole  range  of  the  idyllic  feeling,  in  language  whose  movement 
and  grace  arc  without  a  fault.  Though  it  is  the  first  known  instance 
of  a  pastoral  poem,  the  "  bucolic  Muse  '*  is  spoken  of  as  already  a 
familiar  thing;  and  indeed  long  preparation  must  have  been  required 
befoi«  the  note  Stmck  in  the  first  line— nay,  in  the  first  word— 
could  be  stmck  with  such  clear  certainty.  Sweet  and  low'*  (so  we 
may  render  the  effect  of  that  untranslatable  opening  cadence),  the  new 
^lusc,  with  flushed  serious  face  and  l)ri:<Tit  Ixown  h  tir,  comes  from 
the  abandoned  haunts  of  an  older  world  m  Thessaly  or  Arcadia;  and 
on  the  slopes  of  yl^tna,  among  piitc  and  oak.  where  thu  Doriun  water 

gushes  through  rocky  lawns,  finds  a  new  and  lovelier  home.  The 

morning  freshness  of  the  mountains  mingles  with  the  clear  sad  vision 
that  she  brings  with  her  from  older  Greece.  <*  To-morrow  I  will  sing 
to  you  still  sweeter,"  are  the  last  words  of  Thyrsis:  so  Greek  poetry- 
might  have  said  when  yet  in  its  youth;  but  the  goatherd  bids  him 
sing,  with  the  melancholy  encouragement,  *  since  thou  wilt  not  keep 
a  song  where  the  Dark  Realm  brings  forgetfulness." 
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This  graver  note  however  only  comes  as  an  undertone;  while  the 
delicate  beauty  of  the  world  to  still  uncloaded  senses  fills  the  idyls 
fbronghotit     Light  and  sweet,*  says  Theocritns  once  of  poetry  in 

his  own  person,— light  and  sweet  it  is.  but  not  easy  to  find.*  More 
especially  is  this  so  when  the  idyls  touch  on  the  deeper  emotions. 
In  two  instances  Theocritus,  keeping  all  the  while  this  light  sweet 
touch,  has  given  to  love  iu  two  of  its  most  intense  phases  an  expres- 
sion all  but  nnequaled  in  the  ancient  world.  The  story  of  the  fiery 
growth  of  love,  told  by  the  deserted  girl  of  the  second  idyl  all  alone 
in  the  flooding  moonlight,  still  comes  as  fresh  to  us  as  a  tale  of 
to-day;  and  even  more  remarkable  is  the  strange  half-mystical  passion 
of  the  twelfth  idyl  (called  'Aites,'  or  'The  Passionate  Pilgrim*  as  we 
might  render  the  word  into  Elizabethan  English). — with  its  extraor- 
dinary likenesses  in  thought  and  expression  to  the  Shakespearean 
sonnets,  and  the  sense  throughout  it,  as  in  the  sonnets,  of  the  immor- 
tality that  verse  alone  gives. 

These  two  poems  are  the  type  of  one  side  of  the  Theocritean  idyl; 
the  other,  and  one  equally  permanent  in  its  truth  and  beauty,  is 
represented  by  the  descriptive  poems  of  country  life,  with  their  frank 
realism  and  keen  delight  in  simple  country  pleasures.  In  the  stifiing 
streets  of  Alexandria,  Theocritus  must  have  turned  back  with  a  sort 
of  passion  to  the  fresh  hill-pastures  he  had  known  as  a  boy,  with  the 
blue  sea  gleaming  far  down  through  the  chestnut  woods;.  There  lay 
his  true  homo;  and  in  one  idyl,  by  a  beautiful  intriciiuy  <  •(  imagina- 
tion, he  heightens  the  remembrance  of  a  summer  day  spent  in  that 
beautiful  country-side  by  a  dream  ol  two  wanderers, — one  among 
polar  snows,  one  far  among  the  rocks  of  the  burning  Soudan,  where 
the  Xile  lies  sunk  beyond  the  northern  horizon.  The  songs  of  the 
reapers  in  the  eieventh  idyl  are  genuine  folk-poetry,  — such  as  was 
already  sung  in  Greek  harvest-fields  in  the  heroic  age,  and  continues 
to  this  day  in  the  less  sophisticated  parts  of  modem  Qreece.  The  rus- 
tic banter  of  the  fourth,  where  the  scene  is  in  southern  Italy,  has  in 
it  the  germs  not  or'y  of  the  artificial  Latin  eclogue,  but  of  the  provin- 
cial comedy  native  to  all  parts  of  Italy.  The  fourteenth  -  even  more 
remarkable  in  its  truth  to  nature  —  is,  with  all  its  poetical  charm, 
almost  a  literal  transcript  of  a  piece  of  that  dull  life  of  the  Greek 
peasant-proprietary  which  kept  driving  its  young  men  into  drink  or 
into  the  army;  while  the  speech  aiul  manners  of  the  same  social  class 
in  the  great  towns  are  drawn  with  as  light  and  sure  a  touch  in  the 
fifteenth  idvK  the  celebrated  *Adoniazusa;,' -  the  brilliant  sketch  of 
the  "bank  holiday"  spent  by  two  Syracusan  women  settled  iu  Alex- 
andria. 

Such  was  the  external  world  in  which  Theocritus  moved.  The 
inner  world  of  his  poetry,  by  which  his  fmal  value  has  to  be  esti- 
mated, can  only  reveal  itself  through  the  poems  themselves;  but  a 
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few  notes  of  his  style  may  be  pointed  out  to  indicate  his  rc!ntion  on 
the  one  hand  to  the  earlier  Greek  classics,  on  the  other  to  a  more 
modern  and  romantic  art.  Amid  all  the  richness  of  his  ornament,  it 
retains  the  inimitable  Greek  simplicity, — that  qtwlity  which  so  often 
makes  translations  from  the  Greek  seem  bare  and  cold.  But  the 
romantic  sense  of  beauty,  in  which  he  is  the  precursor  of  Virgil 
and  the  Latins,  is  something  which  on  the  whole  is  new:  and  new 
too  is  a  certain  keenness  of  perception  towards  delicate  or  evanes- 
cent phases  of  nature,  shown  sometimes  in  single  phrases  like  the 
^seapgreen  dawn,*  in  which  he  anticipates  Shelley;  sometimes  in  a 
wonderfully  expanded  Tennysonian  simile;  and  habitually  in  the 
remarkable  faculty  of  composition  and  selection  which  y;hc  a  per- 
ennial freshness  and  charm  to  his  landscapes.  And  together  with 
this  natural  romanticism,  as  we  may  call  it,  is  the  literary  romanti- 
cism which  he  shares  with  the  other  Alexandrian  poets.  The  idyls 
addressed  to  Hiero  and  Ptolemy  give  a  vivid  picture  of  the  position 
which  literature  held  at  this  period,  in  the  enormously  enlarged  world 
where  "the  rain  from  heaven  makes  the  wheat-fields  grow  on  ten 
thousand  continents,"  Satiety  had  followed  over-production:  *  Homer 
is  enough,*  became  the  cry  of  critics;  and  to  many  it  seemed  better 
(in  the  phrase  Tennyson  borrowed  from  Theocritus)  <<to  be  bom  to 
labor  and  the  mattock-hardened  hand  *'  than  to  woo  further  the  Muses, 
who  sat  now  "with  heads  sunk  on  chill  lu  rwlc^'^  knees."  To  bring 
a  new  flush  into  thtse  \v<irn  faces;  to  renew,  it  but  for  a  little,  the 
brightness  of  poetry  and  the  joy  of  song;  to  kindle  a  light  at  which 
Viigil  should  fire  the  torch  for  the  world  to  follow,— this  was  the 
achievement  of  Theocritus:  nor  is  it  without  fitness  that  the  bucolic 
hexameter,  the  lovely  and  fragile  metre  of  the  idyls,  should  be  a 
modification  of  the  same  verse  in  which  Homer  had  embodied  the 
morning  glory  of  the  Greek  spirit.  «With  a  backward  look  even 
of  five  hundred  courses  of  the  sun.*  the  idyls  close,  in  lingering 
cadencest  the  golden  age  of  poetry  which  opened  with  the  Iliad. 

The  selections  which  follow  arc  chosen  with  the  view  of  giving 
the  spirit  of  the  idyls  in  its  mo'^t  lKM;.^htenet!  form.  The  <Adotiiazn- 
sie,*  one  of  the  most  interestiiii^  and  certainly  tht  most  unique  in  its 
realism,  is  oniiiicd,  as  easily  accessible  to  modern  readers  in  the  essay 
on  <  Pagan  and  Mediteval  Religious  Sentiment,*  in  Matthew  Arnold's 
<  Essays  in  Criticism  >;  and  a  few  of  the  most  characteristic  of  the 
Theocritean  epigrams  are  added  to  show  his  mastery  of  a  peculiarly 
Greek  form  of  poetry  which  is  distinct  from  the  idyllic. 
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THE  SONG  OF  THVRSIS 


KGIN,  ye  Muses  dcar^  begin  the  pastoral  song  / 

Thyrsis  of  -^tna  am  T.  and  t;i:s  is  ilir  voice  of  Thyrsis. 


Where,  ah!  where  were  ye  whe  n  Daphnis  was  languishing^; 
ye  Nymphs,  where  were  ye  ?  By  Peneus's  beautiful  dells,  or  by 
dells  of  Pindus  ?  for  surely  ye  dwelt  not  by  the  great  stream  of 
the  river  Anapus,  nor  on  the  watch-tower  of  ^tna,  nor  by  the 
sacred  Mrater  of  Acis. 

Begin^ye  Mmes  dear,  begin  the  pastoral  song! 

For  him  the  jackals,  f«>r  him  the  wolves  did  cry;  for  him 
did  even  the  lion  out  of  the  forest  lament.  Kine  and  bulls  by 
his  feet  right  many,  and  heifers  plenty,  with  the  young  calves, 
bewailed  him. 

Beginy  ye  Muses  dear,  begin  the  pastoral  song! 

Came  Hermes  first  from  the  hill,  and  said,  "Daphnis,  wliu 
it  that  torments  thee;  :hild,  whom  dost  thou  love  with  so  great 
desire  ? '   The  neatherds  came,  and  the  shepherds;  the  goatherds 
came:  all  they  asked  what  ailed  him.   Came  also  Priapus,» 

BegtHy  ye  Muses  dear^  begin  the  pastured  ^ngi 

And  said:  "Unhappy  Daphnis,  wherefore  dost  thou  laiii^uisli, 
while  for  thee  the  maiden  by  all  the  fountains,  through  all  the 
glades,  is  fleeting  in  search  of  thee?  Ah!  thou  art  too  laggard 
a  lover,  and  thou  nothing  availest!  A  neatherd  wert  thou  named, 
and  now  thou  art  like  the  goatherd: 

Begin^  ye  Muses  dear^  begin  the  pastoral  song! 

"  For  the  goatherd,  when  he  marks  the  young  goats  at  their 
pastime,  looks  on  with  yearning  eyes,  and  fain  would  be  even  as 
they;  and  thon,  when  thou  beholdest  the  laughter  of  maidens, 
dost  gaze  with  yearning  eyes,  for  that  thou  dost  not  join  their 

dances." 

BegiHy  ye  Muses  dear^  begin  the  pastoral  song! 

Yet  these  the  herdsman  answered  not  again,  but  he  bare  his 
bitter  love  to  the  end;  yea,  to  the  fated  end  he  bare  it. 
Begnty  ye  Muses  dear^  begin  the  pastoral  song! 

Ay,  but  she  too  came,  the  sweetly  smiling  Cypris;  craftily 
smiling  she  came,  yet  keeping  her  heavy  anger:  and  she  spake, 
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sayingf :  *  Daptmis,  tnethinks  thou  didst  boast  that  wouldst  throw 
Love  a  fsil:  nay,  is  it  not  thyself  that  hast  been  thrown  by 

grievous  Love  ?  * 

Begin., ye  Muses  dear^  begin  the  pastoral  song! 

But  to  her  Daphnis  answered  again:  *  Implacable  Cypris« 
Cypris  terrible,  Cypris  of  mortals  detested,  already  dost  thou 
deem  that  my  latest  sun  has  set;  nay,  Daphnis  even  in  Hades 
shall  prove  great  sorrow  to  Love. 

Begin^  ye  Muses  dear^  begin  the  pastoral  songf 

•Where  it  is  told  how  the  herdsman  with  Cypris —  Get  thee 
to  Ida,  get  thee  to  Anchises!  There  are  oak-trees — here  only 
galingale  blows;  here  sweetly  hum  the  bees  about  the  hives! 

Begin^  ye  Muses  dear,  begin  the  pastoral  songf 

"Thine  Adonis,  too,  is  in  his  bloom;  for  he  herds  the  sheep 
and  slays  the  hares,  and  he  chases  all  the  wild  beasts.  Nay,  go 
and  confront  Diomcdes  again,  and  say  *  The  herdsman  Daphnis  I 
conquered:  do  fhou  join  battle  with  me.* 

Begin,  ye  Muses  deear^  begin  the  pastoral  song! 

"  Ye  wolves,  yc  jackals,  and  ye  bears  in  the  mountain  caves, 
farewell!  The  herdsman  Daphnis  ye  never  shall  see  again,  no 
more  in  the  dells,  no  more  in  the  groves,  no  more  in  the  wood- 
lands. Farewell,  Arethusa;  ye  rivers,  good-night,  that  pour  down 
Thymbris  your  beautiful  waters. 

Begin,  ye  Muses  dear,  begin  the  pastoral  song  I 

**  That  Daphnis  atii  I  who  here  do  herd  the  kine,  Daphnis  who 
water  here  the  bulls  and  calves. 

*0  Pan,  Pan!  whether  thou  art  on  the  high  hills  of  Lyceeus, 
or  rangest  mighty  M^enalus,  haste  hither  to  the  Sicilian  islel 
Leave  the  tomb  of  Helice,  leave  that  high  cairn  of  tiie  son  of 
Lycaon,  which  seems  wondrous  fair,  even  in  the  eyes  of  the 

blessed. 

Give  o'er,  ye  Muses,  cottic,  give  o'er  tlu  pastoral  song! 

*Come  hither,  my  prince,  and  take  this  fair  pipe,  honey- 
breathed  with  wax-topped  joints;  and  well  it  fits  thy  lip;  for 
verily  I,  even  I,  by  Love  am  now  haled  to  Hades. 

Give  o'er,  ye  Muses^  come^give  o'er  the  pastoral  song  J 
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^Now  violets  bear,  ye  brambles;  ye  thorns,  bear  violets;  and 
let  fair  narcissus  bloom  on  the  boughs  of  juniper!  Let  all  things 
with  all  be  confounded; — from  pines  let  men  gather  pears,  for 
Daphnis  is  dying!  Let  the  stag  drag  down  the  hounds,  let  owls 
from  the  hills  contend  in  song  with  the  nightinjjales." 

Give  o'er^ye  MmeSy  come^  give  &er  tlu  pastoral  song! 

So  Daphnis  spake,  and  ended;  but  fain  would  Aphrodite  have 
given  him  back  to  life.  Nay,  spun  was  all  the  thread  that  the 
Fates  assigned;  and  Daphnis  went  down  into  the  stream.  The 
whirling  wave  closed  over  the  man  the  Muses  loved,  the  man  not 

hated  of  the  nymphs. 

Give  o'er  J  ye  Muses,  come,  give  o'er  the  pastoral  song  ! 

TnwsUitioii  of  Andrew  Lang. 


THE  LOVE  OP  SIMiBTHA 

Prom  the  Second  Idyl 

DF.LPHis  tronhlcrl  mc,  and  I  against  Del  phis  am  brrnin^f  this 
laurel;  and  uvcii  as  it  crackles  loudly  wlicii  it  has  caught 
the  flatnc,  and  suddenly  is  burned  up,  and  we  sec  not  even 
the  dust  thereof, — lo,  even  thus  may  the  flesh  of  Delphis  waste  in 
the  burning! 

My  magic  wheels  draw  home  to  me  the  mam  I  love  t 

Even  as  I  melt  this  wax,  with  the  god  to  aid,  so  sj>eeclily 
may  he  by  love  be  molten,  the  Myndian  Delpliis!  And  as  whirls 
this  brazen  wheel,  so  restless,  under  Aphrodite's  spell,  may  he 
turn  and  turn  about  my  doors. 

My  magic  wheels  draw  home  to  me  the  man  I  love  I 

Three  times  do  I  pour  libation,  and  thrice,  my  Lady  Moon, 
I  speak  this  spell: — Be  it  with  a  friend  that  he  lingers,  be  it 
with  a  leman  he  lies,  may  he  as  clean  forget  them  as  Theseus,  of 
old,  in  Dia — so  legends  tell — did  utterly  forget  the  fair>tressed 

Ariadne. 

My  magie  wheels  draw  horns  to  me  the  man  I  love  i 

Coltsfoot  is  an  Arcadian  weed  that  maddens,  on  the  hills,  the 
young  stallions  and  fleet-footed  mares.   Ah!  even  as  these  may 
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I  see  Delphis;  and  to  this  house  of  mine  may  he  speed  like  a. 
madman,  leaving  the  bright  paleestra. 

Jify  mafic  wkeel^  draw  home  to  mi  the  man  I  love  I 

This  fringe  from  his  cloak  Delphis  lost;  that  now  I  shred 
and  cast  into  the  croel  flame.  Ah,  ah,  thou  torturing  Love,  why 
clingcst  thou  to  me  like  a  leech  of  the  fen,  and  drainest  all  the. 
black  blood  from  niy  body  ? 

My  magic  wheels  draw  liome  to  me  the  man  I  love  J 

Lo,  I  will  crush  an  eft,  and  a  venomous  draught  to-morrow  I 
will  bring  thee! 

But  now,  Thestylis,  take  these  magic  herbs  and  secretly  smear 
the  juice  on  the  jambs  of  his  gate  (whereat,  even  now,  my  heart 
is  captive,  though  nothinj^  he  recks  of  me),  and  spit  and  whisper, 
* 'Tis  the  bones  of  Delphis  that  I  smear."    .    .  . 

The  Thracian  servant  of  TliLUcharidas  —  my  nurse  that  is  but 
lately  dead,  and  who  thcu  dwelt  at  our  doors  —  besouglii  me  and 
implored  me  to  come  and  see  the  show.  And  I  went  with  her, 
wretched  woman  that  I  am,  clad  about  in  a  fair  and  sweeping 
linen  stole,  over  which  I  had  thrown  the  holiday  drera  of  Clea- 
rista. 

Bethink  thee  of  my  love,  and  whence  it  came,  my  Lady  Moon  / 

Lo!  I  was  now  come  to  the  mid-point  of  the  highway,  near 
the  dwelling  of  Lycon,  and  there  I  saw  Delphis  and  Eudamip- 
pus  walking  together.  Their  beards  were  more  golden  than  the 
golden  flower  of  the  ivy;  their  breasts  (they  coming  fresh  from 
the  glorious  wrestler's  toil)  .were  brighter  of  sheen  than  thyself, 
Selene ! 

Bethink  thee  of  my  love^  and  whence  it  camCy  my  Lady  Moon  I 

Even  as  I  looked  I  loved,  loved  madly,  and  all  my  heart  was 

wounded,  woe  is  mc!  and  my  beauty  began  to  wane.  No  more 
heed  took  I  of  that  show,  and  how  I  came  home  T  know  not; 
but  some  parch inj^^  fever  utterly  overthrew  me,  and  I  lay  abed 

ten  days  and  ten  nights, 

Bethink  thee  of  my  lovc^  and  xvhence  it  iiUfw,  my  Lady  Moon! 

TtBiulatiini  of  Andrew  Lang. 
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THE  SONGS  OP  THE  REAPERS 
.  Prom  tbe  Tenth  Idyl 

BATTUS— Yc   Musls   Pierian,   sine:         with   me  the  sknckr 
maiden;  for  whatsoever  ye  do  but  touch,  ye  goddesses,  ye 
make  wholly  fair. 
They  all  call  thee  a  gipsy,  gracious  Bombyca,  and  Uan^  and 
sunburnt;  'tis  only  I  that  call  thee  fumey-paU. 

Yea,  and  the  violet  is  swart,  and  swart  the  lettered  hyadndi, 
but  yet  these  flowers  are  chosen  the  first  in  garlands. 

The  goat  runs  after  cytisus,  the  wolf  pursues  the  goat,  the 
crane  follows  the  plow,  b;it  I  am  wild  for  love  of  thee. 

Would  it  were  mine,  ail  the  wealth  whereof  once  Croesus  was 
lord,  as  men  tell!  Then  images  of  us  twain,  all  in  i^old,  should 
be  dedicated  to  Aphrodite, —  thou  witli  thy  iluie,  and  a  rose, 
yea,  or  an  apple,  and  I  in  fair  attire,  and  new  shoon  of  Amyclse 
on  both  my  feet 

Ah,  gracious  Bombyca,  thy  feet  are  fashioned  like  carven 
iyoiy;  thy  voice  is  drowsy  sweet;  and  thy  ways,  I  cannot  tell  of 
them!   .    .  . 

Demctcr,  rich  in  fruit,  and  rich  in  grain^  may  this  €Orn  be 
easy  to  win,  and  fruitful  exceedingly  ! 

Hind,  ye  f>tindsters,  the  sheaves,  lest  the  7i'ayfarer  should  cry, 
^Men  of  strain  xvcrc  the  workers  here,  ay,  and  their  hire  was 
wasted  J  * 

See  that  the  cut  stubbie  faces  the  Nor^  wind,  or  the  West:  'tis 
thus  the  grain  waxes  richest. 

They  that  thresh  corn  sJtould  shun  the  noonday  sleep;  at  noon 
the  chaff  parts  easiest  from  the  strazc 

As  for  the  reapers ^  let  than  begin  ivhen  the  crested  lark  is 
waking,  and  erase  when  he  slrr/'<:,  but  take  holiday  in  tJie  licat . 

Lads,  the  frog  has  a  folly  life;  he  is  not  cumbered  about  a  but- 
ler to  his  drink,  for  he  has  liquor  by  him  unstinted f 

Boil  the  lentils  heiler,  thou  miserly  steward;  take  heed  lest  tJiou 
chop  thy  fingers,  ivhen  thouWt  splitting  cumin-seed. 

TtanslatioD  of  Andrew  \aio%. 
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[The  four  following  extracts  are  from   'Select   Epigratiu;  from  the  Greek 
Antholo^gy.^  edited  by  J.  W.  Mackail] 

TO  APOLLO  AND  THE  MUSES 

THBSB  dewy  roses  and  yonder  closc  cnrlcd  wild  tnyme  nre  laid 
before  the  maidens  of  Helicon,  and  Ih'.'  (lark-lea\'ed  laurels 
before  thee,  Pythian  Healer,  sini.c  tlic   Deljjhic  rock  made 
this  thine  ornament;  and  this  white-horned  he-goal  shall  stain 
your  altar,  who  nibbles  the  tip  of  the  terebinth  shoot. 


HEAVEN  ON  EARTH 

THIS  is  not  the  common  Cyprian ;  revere  the  goddess^  and  name 
her  the  Heavenly,  the  dc  lioation  of  holy  Chrj'sog'one  in  the 
house  of  Araphicles,  with  whom  she  had  children  and  life 
together:  and  ever  it'  was  better  with  them  year  by  year,  who 
began  with  thy  worship,  O  mistress;  for  mortals  who  serve  the 
gods  are  the  better  off  themselves. 


VIOL  AND  FLUTE 

WILT  thou  for  the  Muses'  sake  play  me  somewhat  of  sweet 
on  thy  twin  flutes  ?  and  I  lifting  the  harp  will  begin  to 

make  music  on  the  strings;  and  Daphnis  the  neatherd 
will  mingle  enchantment  with  tunable  breath  of  the  wax-bound 
pipe;  and  thus  standing  nigh  within  the  irir.gcd  cavern  mouth, 
let  us  rob  sleep  from  Pan,  the  lord  of  the  goats. 


THE  SINKING  OF  THE  PLEIAD 

OMAN,  be  glaring  of  life,  neither  go  on  seafaring  beyond 
the  time;  even  so  the  life  of  man  is  not  long.  Miserable 

Clconicus,  yet  thon  didst  hasten  to  come  to  fair  Thasos, 
a  merchantman  out  of  hollow  Syria,  O  merchant  Cleonicus;  but 
hard  on  the  sinking  of  the  Pleiad  as  thou  journeyedst  over  the 
sea,  as  the  Pleiad  sank  so  didst  thou. 
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IDYL  VII 

The  Harvest  Feast 

[The  poet,  making  his  way  through  the  Oiwaday  beat  with  two  friend^; 
to  a  harvest  feast,  meets  the  goatherd  Lyddas.  To  httmor  the  poet.  Lycidas 
sings  a  love  song  of  bis  own;  and  the  other  tvpHes  with  venes  about  the  paB- 
■sion  of  Aratus,  the  famous  writer  of  didactic-  vcr^e.  After  a  courteous  part- 
ing £roni  Lycidas,  the  poet  and  his  two  friends  repair  to  the  orchard,  where 
meter  is  being  gratified  with  the  first'fraits  of  harvest  and  vintaging. 

lu  this  idyl,  Theocritus,  spealring  of  himself  by  the  name  of  Simicluda8» 
alhides  to  his  teachers  in  poetry,  and  perhaps  to  some  of  the  literary  ^jnartels 
of  the  time. 

The  scene  is  in  the  isle  of  Cos.   6.  Hermann  fisnded  that  the  scene  was 

in  Lucania;  and  Mr,  W.  R.  Paton  thinks  he  can  identify  the  places  named,  by 
the  aid  of  inscriptions  (Classical  Review,  ii.  8,  265).  See  also  Rayet,  Mtooire 
sur  rile  de  Cos,  page  18,  Paris.  1(976.] 

IT  i-KLL  upon  a  time  when  Eucrittis  and  I  were  walking  from 
the  city  to  the  Hales  water,  and  Amyntas  was  the  third  in 
our  company.  The  hnrvcst  feast  nf  Den  v.-as  then  being  held 
by  Phrasidcnms  and  Antigcnc;,  two  s  -ii^  uf  Lycopeus  (if  aught 
there  be  of  noble  and  old  descent),  whose  lineage  dates  from 
Clytia,  and  Chalcon  himself — Chalcon,  beneath  whose  foot  the 
fountain  sprang,  the  well  of  Bnrm^.  He  set  his  knee  stoutly 
against  the  rock,  and  straightway  by  the  spring  poplars  and  elm* 
trees  showed  a  shadowy  glade;  arched  overhead  they  grew,  and 
pleached  with  leaves  of  green.  We  had  not  yet  reached  the  mid- 
point of  the  way,  nor  was  the  tomb  of  Brasilas  yet  risen  upon 
our  sight,  when  —  thanks  be  to  the  Muses  —  we  met  a  certain 
wayfarer,  the  best  of  meri.  a  Cvdonian  T^ycidas  was  his  natue, 
a  goatherd  was  he,  nor  could  any  that  saw  him  have  taken  him 
for  other  than  he  was,  for  all  about  him  bespoke  the  goatherd. 
Stripped  from  the  roughest  of  be^goats  was  tiie  tawny  skin  he 
wore  on  his  shoulders,  the  smell  of  rennet  clinging  to  it  still; 
and  about  his  breast  an  old  cloak  was  buckled  with  a  plaited 
belt,  and  in  his  right  hand  he  carried  a  crooked  staff  of  wild 
olive:  and  quietly  he  accosted  me,  with  a  smile,  a  twinkling  eye, 
and  a  lavv^h  still  on  his  lips:  — 

•  Simiciiidas,  whither,  pray,  through  the  no<>n  dost  tlion  trail 
thy  feet,  when  even  the  very  lizard  on  the  rough  stone  wall  is 
sleeping,  and  the  crested  larks  no  longer  fare  afield?  Art  thou 
hastening  to  a  feast,  a  bidden  guest,  or  art  thou  for  treading  a 
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townsman's  wine-press  ?  For  such  is  thy  speed  that  every  stone 
upon  the  way  spins  singing  from  thy  boots!  *' 

"Dear  Lycidas,"  I  answered  him,  "they  nil  say  that  tiim 
among  herdsmen  —  yea,  and  reapers — art  iar  the  chiefcsi  llute- 
player.  In  «ootb  this  grefttly  rejoices  our  lioulS;  and  yet,  to  my 
conceit,  meseems  I  can  vie  with  thee.  But  as  to  this  journey,  we 
are  going:  to  the  harvest  feast:  for  look  you,  some  friends  of  ours 
are  paying  a  festival  to  fair-rohed  Demeter,  out  of  the  first-fruits 
of  their  increase;  for  verily  in  rich  measure  has  the  goddess 
filled  their  threshing-floor  with  barley  grain.  But  come,  for  the 
way  and  the  day  arc  thine  alike  and  mine;  come,  let  ns  vie  in 
pastoral  song:  ]3Lrchancc  each  will  make  the  other  delight.  For 
I  too  am  a  clear  \  oiced  mouth  of  the  Muses,  and  they  all  call 
me  the  best  of  minstrels:  but  I  am  not  so  credulous;  no,  by 
Earth!  for  to  my  mind  I  cannot  as  yet  conquer  in  song  that  great 
Sicelidasi  the  Samian — nay,  nor  yet  Philetas.  'Tis  a  match  of 
frog  against  cicala!  * 

So  I  spoke,  to  win  my  end;  and  the  goatherd  with  his  sweet 
laugh  said:  give  thee  this  staff,  because  thou  art  a  sapling  of 
21eus,  and  in  thee  i<;  no  guile.  For  as  I  hate  yotir  btiilrfcrs  that 
try  to  raise  a  house  as  high  as  the  mountain  sunnnit  ot  Oromeclon. 
so  I  hate  all  birds  of  the  Muses  that  vainly  toil  with  their  cack- 
ling notes  against  the  Minstrel  of  Chios!  But  come,  Simichidas, 
without  more  ado  let  us  begin  the  pastoral  song.  And  I — nay: 
see,  friend,  if  it  please  thee  at  all,  this  ditly  that  I  lately  fash- 
ioned on  the  mountain-side!* 

THE  SONG  OP  LYCIDAS 

Fair  voyaging  betall  Ageanax  to  Mitylcnc,  both  when  [he 
Kids  are  westering,  and  the  south  wind  the  wet  waves  chases, 
and  when  Orion  holds  his  feet  above  the  Ocean!  Fair  voyaging 
betide  him,  if  he  saves  Lycidas  from  the  fire  of  Aphrodite;  for 
hot  as  the  love  that  consumes  me. 

The  halcyons  will  lull  the  waves,  and  lull  the  deep,  and  the 
south  wind,  and  the  east,  that  stirs  the  sea-weeds  on  the  farthest 
shores, —  the  iKilcyons  that  are  dearest  to  the  orecn -haired  mer- 
maids, of  all  the  birds  that  take  their  prey  from  the  salt  sea. 
Let  all  thin  ITS  smile  on  Ageanax  to  Mitylcnc  sailing,  and  may 
he  come  to  a  friendly  haven.  And  I,  on  that  day,  will  go 
crowned  with  anise,  or  with  a  rosy  wreath,  or  a  garland  of  white 
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violets;  and  tlie  fine  wine  of  Ptelea  I  will  dtp  from  fbe  bowl 
as  I  lie  by  the  fire,  wliile  one  shall  roast  beans  for  me  in  the 
embers.  And  elbow-deep  shall  the  flowery  bed  be  thickly  strown, 

with  fragrant  leaves  and  with  asphodel,  and  with  curled  parsley; 
and  softly  will  I  drink,  toasting  Agcanax  with  lips  clinging  fast 
to  the  cup,  and  draining  it  even  to  the  Ices. 

Two  shepherds  shall  be  my  tiuti-  jihiycrs, —  one  from  Achar- 
na.%  ono  frnm  Lycope;  and  hard  bv,  Tityinis  shall  sing  how  the 
herdsman  Daphnis  once  loved  a  siraiige  maiden,  and  how  on  the 
hill  he  wandered,  and  how  the  oak-trees  sang  his  dirge, —  the  oaks 
that  grow  by  the  banks  of  the  river  Himeras, — while  he  was 
wasting  like  any  snow  under  high  Htemus,  or  Athos,  or  Rhodope, 
or  Caucasus  at  the  world's  end. 

And  he  shall  sing  how,  once  upon  a  time,  the  great  chest 
prisoned  the  living  goatherd,  by  his  lord's  infatuate  and  evil 
v.-!ll;  and  hcnv  the  blunt-faced  bees,  as  they  came  up  from  the 
meadow  to  the  fragrant  red;.;'  chest,  fed  him  with  food  of  tender 
flowers,  because  the  Mnsc  still  dropped  >\voct  nectar  on  his  lips. 

O  blessed  Comaius,  surely  these  joyful  things  befeii  thee,  and 
thou  wast  inclosed  within  the  chest,  and  feeding  on  the  honey- 
comb through  the  springtime  didst  thou  serve  out  thy  bondage. 
Ah»  would  that  in  my  days  thou  hadst  been  numbered  with  the 
living!  how  gladly  on  the  hills  would  I  have  herded  thy  pretty 
she-goats,  and  listened  to  thy  voice,  whilst  thou,  under  oaks  or 
pine-trees  lying,  didst  sweetly  sing,  divine  Comatas! 


THE  SOKO  OP  SIltlCHIDAS 

For  Simichidas  the  Loves  have  sneesed;  for  truly  the  wretdi 
loves  Myrto  as  dearly  as  goats  love  the  spring.  But  Aratus, 
far  the  dearest  of  my  friends,  deep,  dec]>  in  his  heart  he  keeps 
Desire, — and  Aratus's  love  is  young l  Aristis  knows  it,  an  hon- 
orable man. —  nay,  of  men  the  best,  whom  ex-en  PhtT^bus  would 
permit  to  stand  and  sing,  lyre  in  hand,  by  his  tri))ods.  Aris- 
tis knows  how  deeply  love  is  burning  Aratns  to  tin  bone.  Ah, 
Pan,  thou  lord  of  the  beautiful  plain  of  Humulc, —  bring,  I  pray 
thee,  tiic  darling  of  Aratus  unbidden  to  his  arms,  whosoe'er  it 
be  that  he  loves.  If  this  thou  dost,  dear  Pan,  then  never  may 
the  boys  of  Arcady  flog  thy  sides  and  shoulders  with  stinging 
herbs,  when  scan^  meats  are  left  them  on  thine  altar.   But  if 
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thou  shouldst  otherwise  decree,  then  may  all  thy  skin  be  frayed 
and  torn  with  thy  nails, — yes.  and  in  nettles  maysl  ihou  couch! 
In  the  hills  of  the  Edonians  niayst  thou  dwell  in  midwinter-time, 
by  tlie  river  Heluras,  close  neighbor  to  fhe  Polar  star!  But  in 
summer  mayst  tiion  range  with  the  nttermost  Ethiopians  be- 
neath  the  rock  of  the  Blemyes,  whence  Nile  no  more  is  seen. 

And  yo%  leave  ye  the  sweet  fountain  of  Hyetis  and  Byblis; 
and  ye  that  dwell  in  the  ?:teep  home  of  golden  Dione,  ye  I.ovcs 
as  rosy  as  red  apples,  strike  me  with  yonr  arrows,  the  desired, 
the  beloved;  strike,  for  tliat  ill-starred  one  pities  not  my  friend, 
my  host!  And  yet  assuredly  the  pear  is  over-ripe,  and  the 
maidens  cry,  "Alas,  alas,  thy  fair  bloom  fades  away!" 

Come,  no  more  let  us  mount  guard  by  these  gates,  Aratus, 
nor  wear  our  feet  away  with  knocking  there.  Nay,  let  the  crow- 
ing of  the  morning  cock  give  others  over  to  the  bitter  cold  of 
dawn.  Let  Mdon  alone,  my  friend,  bear  the  torment  at  that 
school  of  passion!  For  us,  let  us  secure  a  quiet  life,  and  some 
old  crone  to  spit  on  us  for  luck,  and  so  keep  all  unlovely  things 
away. 

Thus  I  sang',  and  sweeiK  sniiHn^j:  as  before,  he  gave  me  the 
stall,  a  plcds^e  of  brotherhood  in  the  Muses.  Then  he  bent  his 
way  to  the  left,  and  took  the  road  to  Pyxa,  while  I  and  Eucri- 
tus,  with  beautiful  Amyntas,  turned  to  the  farm  of  Phrasidemua. 
Thete  we  reclined  on  deep  beds  of  fragrant  lentisk,  lowly  stxown, 
and  rejoicing  we  lay  in  new-stript  leaves  of  the  vine.  And  high 
above  our  heads  waved  many  a  poplar,  many  an  elm>tree,  while 
close  at  hand  the  sacred  water  from  the  nymphs'  own  cave  welled 
forth  v.'ith  murmurs  musical  On  shadowy  boughs  the  burnt 
cicalas  ke]»t  their  chattcrmg  toil,  far  off  the  little  owl  cried  in 
the  thick  thorn  brake,  the  larks  and  finches  were  sinsfine^,  the 
ringdove  moaned,  the  yellow  bees  were  flitting  about  the  springs. 
All  breathed  the  scent  of  the  opulent  summer,  of  the  season  of 
fruits;  pears  at  our  feet  and  apples  by  our  sides  were  rolling 
plentiful,  the  tender  branches  with  wild  plums  laden  were  earth- 
ward bowed,  and  the  four<year-old  pitch  seal  was  loosened  from 
the  mouth  of  the  wine- jars. 

Ye  nymphs  of  Castaly  that  hold  the  stLci)  i  f  Tarnas-^us, — 
say,  was  it  ever  a  bowl  like  this  that  old  Chiron  bet  h't  fore  Hera- 
cles in  the  ruLky  cave  of  Phoius  ?  Was  it  nectar  like  this  that 
beguiled  the  shepherd  to  dance  and  foot  it  about  his  folds, —  the 
shepherd  that  dwelt  by  Anapus  on  a  time,  the  stroug  Polyphemus 
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who  hurled  at  ships  willi  mountains?  Had  these  ever  such  a 
draught  as  yc  nympiis  bade  tiow  for  us  by  the  altar  of  Dcmetcr 
of  the  thresh inir-floor  ? 

Ah,  once  again  may  I  plant  the  great  £an  on  her  corn-heap, 
while  she  stands  smiUiig  by,  with  sheaves  and  poppies  in  her 
hands. 


[This  famous  idyl  should  rather,  perhaps,  be  called  a  raimus.  It  describes 
the  visit  paid  by  two  Syracusan  women  residing  In  Alexandria,  to  the  festival 
of  the  resurrection  of  Adonis.  The  festival  is  given  by  Arsinoe,  wite  and  sis- 
ter of  Ptolemy  Fhilttdelphns:  and  the  poem  camiot  lutve  been  written  earlier 
than  his  marriage,  in  266  (?)  B.C.  Nothing  can  be  more  gay  and  natural 
tbau  the  chatter  of  the  women,  which  luut  changed  no  more  in  two  thousand 
years  than  the  song  of  birds.] 

/'^OROO — Is  Praxinoe  at  home? 


V^J         Praxinoe — Dear  Gorge,  liow  loni;  is  it  since  you  have 
been  here'     She  is  at  home.    The  wonder       that  you 
have  got  here  at  last.    Eunoe,  see  that  she  has  a  chair.  Throw 
a  cushion  on  it  too. 

Gorga~^lt  does  most  charmingly  as  it  is. 
/^axinai— Do  sit  down. 

Gorgo — Oh,  what  a  thing  spirit  is!  I  have  scarcely  got  to 
you  alive,  PraxinoS!  What  a  huge  crowd,  what  hosts  of  four-in- 
hands  1  Every  where  cavalry  boots,  everywhere  men  in  uniform! 
And  the  road  is  endless:  yes,  you  really  live  loo  far  away! 

Praxinoe —  It  is  all  the  fault  of  that  madman  of  mine.  Here 
he  came  to  the  ends  of  the  earth  and  took  —  a  hole,  not  a  house, 
and  all  that  we  might  not  be  neighbors.  The  jealous  wretch! 
always  the  same,  ever  for  spite! 

Gcrgo — Dcm't  talk  of  yonr  husband  Dinon  lilce  that,  my  dear 
girl,  bdFore  the  little  boy:  look  how  he  is  staring  at  you!  Never 
mind,  Zopyrion,  sweet  child,— she  is  not  speaking  about  papA. 

Praxinoe — Our  Lady!  the  child  takes  notice. 

Gorgo — Nice  papa' 

Praxinoe  —  That  papa  of  his  ihc  (iUkt  day  —  we  call  every 
day  "  the  other  day  —  went  to  get  soap  and  rouge  at  the  shop, 
and  back  he  came  to  me  with  salt — the  great  big  endless  fel- 
low! 
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Gorgo — Mine  has  the  same  trick  too:  a  perfect  spendthrift, 

Diocleides!  Yesterday  he  got  what  he  meant  for  five  fleeces, 
and  paid  seven  shillings  apiece  for  —  what  do  you  suppose  ? 
dogskins,  shreds  of  old  leatlur  walkts,  mere  trash — trouble  on 
trouble.  But  come,  take  your  cloak  and  shawl.  Let  us  be  off  to 
the  palace  of  rich  IHolcmy  the  King,  to  see  the  Adonis:  I  hear 
the  Queen  has  provided  something  splendid! 

Praxinai — Pine  folks  do  everything  finely. 

Gorgo — What  a  tale  yon  will  have  to  tell  about  the  things 
yon  have  seen,  to  any  one  who  has  not  seen  them  I  It  seems 
nearly  time  to  go. 

Praxinoe —  Idlers  have  always  holiday.  Eunoe,  bring  the 
water  and  put  it  down  m  the  middle  of  the  room,  lazy  creature 
that  \ou  arc.  Cats  like  always  to  sleep  soft!  Come,  bustle,  bring 
the  water;  quicker.  I  want  water  first;  give  it  me  all  the  same: 
don't  pour  out  so  much,  you  extravagant  thing.  Stupid  girl  I 
why  are  yon  wetting  my  dress?  Theie,  stop,  I  have  washed 
my  hands,  as  heaven  would  have  it.  Where  is  the  key  of  the 
big  chest  ?  Bring  it  here. 

Gofgo — PraxinoS,  that  full  body  becomes  you  wcmderfully. 
Tell  me,  how  much  did  the  stuff  cost  you  just  off  the  loom  ? 

Praxinoe — Don't  speak  of  it,  Gorgo!  More  than  eight  pounds 
in  [ifood  silver  money, — and  the  work  on  itl  J  nearly  slaved  my 
soul  out  over  it! 

Gorgo  —  Well,  it  is  most  successful;  all  you  could  wish. 

Praxinoe — Thanks  for  the  pretty  speech!    Bring  my  shawl, 

and  set  my  hat  on  my  head  the  f^iooahle  way.  No,  child,  I 
don't  mean  to  take  you.  Boo!  Bogies!  There's  a  horse  that 
bites!  Cry  as  much  as  you  please,  but  I  cannot  have  you  lamed. 
Let  us  be  moving.  Phrygia,  take  the  diild,  and  keep  him 
amused;  call  in  the  dog,  and  shut  the  street  door. 

\Thgy  go  i)Uo  the  street.^ 

Ye  i^ods,  what  a  crowd!  How  on  earth  arc  we  ever  to  '^<iiX 
through  this  coil  ?    They  are  like  ants  that  no  one  can  measure 

ot  number.  Many  a  good  deed  have  you  done,  Ptolemy;  since 
your  fother  joined  tiie  immortals,  tiiere's  never  a  malefactor  to 
spoil  the  passer-by,  creeping  on  him  in  Egyptian  fashion —  Oh! 
the  tricks  those  perfect  rascals  used  to  {day.    Birds  of  a  feather, 

ill  jesters,  scoundrels  all !    Dear  Gorgo,  what  will  become  of  us  ? 

Here  come  the  King's  war-horses!   My  dear  man,  don't  trample 
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on  me.  Look,  the  bay's  rearing;  see,  what  temper!  Ennnc,  you 
foolhardy  girl,  will  you  never  keep  out  of  the  way  ?  The  beast 
will  kill  the  man  that's  leading  him.  What  a  good  thing  it  is 
for  me  that  my  brat  stays  safe  at  home! 

Gorge — Courage,  PrairinoS.  We  are  safe  1)ehi]id  tbem  now, 
and  they  have  gone  to  their  statkm. 

Praxmmt — There!  I  begia  to  be  myself  again.  Bver  since  I 
was  a  diild  I  have  feared  nothing  so  much  as  horses  and  the 
chilly  snake.    Come  along:  the  huge  mob  is  overflowing  us, 

Gorgo  \to  an  old  tw;«<7»]  —  Are  you  from  the  court,  mother? 

Old  Woman  —  I  am.  my  child. 

PraxiHoe — Is  it  easy  to  ^et  there? 

Old  Wovian  —  The  Achaians  got  into  Troy  by  trying,  my 
prettiest  of  ladies.    Trying  will  do  everything  in  the  long  run. 

G&rgo — The  old  wife  has  spoken  her  oracles,  and  off  she 
goes. 

iVo^iiv^— Women  know  everything,  yes;  and  how  Zeus  mar> 
ried  Hera! 

Gorgo  —  See,  Praxinoe,  what  a  crowd  there  is  about  the  doors. 

Praxinoe — Monstrous,  (Jor^m!  Give  me  your  hand;  and  you, 
Eunoe,  catch  hold  of  EiUyeliis;  never  lose  hold  of  her,  for  fear 
lest  you  get  lost.  Let  us  all  go  in  together;  Eunoe,  clutch  tight 
to  me.  Oh,  how  tiresome,  Gorgo:  my  muslin  veil  is  torn  in  two 
already!  For  heaven's  sake,  sir,  if  you  ever  wish  to  be  forta> 
nate,  take  care  of  my  shawl! 

Stranger — I  can  hardly  help  myself,  but  for  all  that  I  will  be 
as  careful  as  I  can. 

Praxinoe — How  close-packed  the  mob  is!  they  hustle  like  a 
herd  of  swine. 

Strani::cr ~Qc,\\r^%<t,  lady:  all  is  well  with  us  now. 

Praxinoe — Both  this  year  and  for  ever  may  all  be  well  with 
you,  my  dear  sir,  for  your  cace  ctf  ns.  A  good  ktnd  man!  We'iie 
letting  BunoS  get  squeezed:  come,  wretched  girl,  push  your  way 
through.  That  is  the  way.  We  aie  all  on  the  right  side  of  the 
door,  quoth  the  bridegroom,  when  he  had  shut  himself  in  with 
his  bride. 

Gorgo  —  Do  come  here,  Praxinoe.  Look  first  at  these  cm- 
broideries.    How  li<;ht  and  how  lovely!    You  will  call  them  the 

garments  of  tlie  Kods. 

Praxinoe — Lady  Athene!  what  spinningwomen  wrought  them, 
what  painters  designed  these  dmwings,  so  true  they  axe?  How 
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nataniUy  they  stand  and  move,  like  living  creatures^  not  patterns 
voven.  What  a  clever  thing  is  man !  Ah,  and  himself  —  Adonis 
—  how  beautiful  to  behold  he  lies  on  his  silver  couch,  with  the 
first  down  on  his  cheeks,  the  thrice-beloved  Adonis, —  Adonis  be- 
loved even  among'  the  dead. 

A  Stranger — You  weariful  women,  do  cease  your  endless 
cooing  talk!  —  They  bore  one  to  deaih  with  tlietr  eternal  bnwd 
vowds! 

Gorg9 — Indeed!  And  where  may  this  person  oome  from? 
What  is  it  to  yon  if  we  are  chatterboxes?  Give  oidm  to  yonr 
own  servants,  sir.  Do  you  pretend  to  command  ladies  of  Syra- 
cuse ?  If  you  must  know,  we  are  Corinthians  by  descent,  like 
Bellerophon  himself,  and  we  speak  Peloponnesian.  Dorian  women 
may  lawfully  speak  Doric,  I  presume  ? 

Praxinoc — Lady  Persephone!  never  may  we  have  more  than 
one  master.  I  am  not  afraid  of  your  putting  me  on  short  com- 
mons. 

Gmrgt — Hush,  hush,  PraxinoS:  the  Aiigive  woman's  daugfa- 
ter,  the  great  singer,  is  beginnis^  the  ^Adonls^;  she  that  won 
tiie  priae  last  year  for  dirge-singing.  I  am  sure  she  will  give  ns 
something  lovdy;  see,  she  is  preluding  with  her  airs  and  graces. 

THB  P8ALM  OP  ADONIS 

O  Qu  fcEN  that  lovest  Golgi,  and  Idalium,  and  the  steep  of 
Biyz!  O  Aphrodite  that  playest  with  gold!  lo,  from  the  stream 
eternal  of  Acheron  tiiey  have  bronght  back  to  thee  Adonis- 
even  in  the  twelfth  month  they  have  brought  him,  the  dainty- 
footed  Honis.  Tardiest  of  the  Immortals  are  the  beloved  Honrs; 
bat  dear  and  desired  they  come,  for  always  to  all  mortals  they 
brinj^-  some  gift  with  them.  O  C^-pris,  datipfhter  of  Dione,  from 
mortal  to  immortal,  so  men  tell,  thou  hast  changed  Berenice, 
droppinjj  softly  in  the  woman's  breast  the  stuff  of  immortality. 

Therefore,  for  thy  delight,  O  thou  o£  many  names  and  many 
temples,  doth  the  daughter  of  Berenice,  even  ArsinoS,  lovely  as 
Helen,  dierish  Adonis  with  all  things  beantifaL 

Before  him  lie  all  ripe  fruits  that  the  tall  trees*  branches  bear; 
and  the  delicate  gardens,  arrayed  in  baskets  of  silver,  and  the 
golden  vessels,  are  full  of  incense  of  Syria.  And  all  the  dainty 
cakes  that  women  fashion  in  the  kneading-tray.  mingling  blos- 
soms manifold  with  the  white  wheaten  flour,  all  that  is  wrought 
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of  honey  sweet,  and  in  soft  olive  oil,  all  cakes  fashioned  in  the 
semblance  of  things  that  fly  and  of  things  that  Cfeep, — lo,  here 
they  are  set  before  him. 

Here  are  built  for  him  shadowy  bowers  of  pfreen,  all  laden 
with  tender  anise;  and  children  Hit  overhead  —  the  little  Loves  — 
as  the  yonng  nightingales  perched  upon  the  trees  fly  forth  and 
try  their  wings  horn  hongh  to  bough. 

Oh,  the  ebony;  oh,  the  gold;  oh,  the  twin  eagles  of  white 
ivory  that  carry  to  Zens  the  son  of  Cronos  his  darling,  his  cup- 
bearer! Oh,  the  fNirple  coverlet  strown  .iIjovc.  more  soft  than 
sleep!    So  Miletus  will  say,  and  whoso  feeds  sheep  in  Samos. 

Another  bed  is  strown  for  bcrmtifiil  Adoiii?;.  one  hod  Cypris 
keeps,  and  one  the  rosy-anned  Adonis.  A  bridegroom  of  eighteen 
or  nineteen  years  is  he;  his  kisses  are  not  rouo-h,  the  goldeii 
down  being  yet  upon  his  lips!  And  now,  goud-iiigiii  to  Cypris 
in  the  arms  of  her  lover!  But  lo,  in  the  morning  we  will  all  of 
us  gather  with  the  dew,  and  carry  him  forth  am<mg  the  waves 
that  break  upon  the  beach;  and  ^tfa  lodes  unloosed,  and  ungirt 
raiment  falling  to  the  ankles,  and  bosoms  bare,  we  will  begin  our 

shrill  sweet  song. 

Thou  only,  dear  Adonis,  so  men  tell, —  thou  only  of  the  dcjni- 
gods  dost  visit  lioth  this  world  and  the  stream  of  Acheron.  For 
Agamemnon  hud  no  such  lot;  nor  Aias,  that  mighty  lord  of  the 
terrible  anger;  nor  Hector,  the  eldest  bom  of  the  twenty  sons  of 
Hecabe;  xior  Patrodus;  nor  Pyrrhus,  that  returned  out  of  Troy* 
land;  nor  the  heroes  of  yet  more  andent  days,  the  Lapitlue 
and  Deucalion's  sons;  nor  die  sons  of  Pelops,  and  the  chiefs  of 
Pelasginn  Aigos.  Be  gracious  now,  dear  Adonis,  and  propitious 
even  in  the  coming  year.  Dear  to  us  has  thine  advent  been, 
Adonis,  and  dear  shall  it  be  when  thou  comeat  again. 

Gorgo — Praxinoe,  the  woman  is  cleverer  than  we  fancied! 
Happy  woman  to  know  so  much;  thrice  happy  to  have  so  sweet 
a  voice.  Well,  all  the  same,  it  is  time  to  be  making  for  home. 
Diodeides  has  not  had  his  dinner,  and  the  man  is  all  vm^:ar, — 
don't  venture  near  him  when  he  is  kept  waiting  for  dinner. 
Farewell,  beloved  Adonis:  may  you  find  us  glad  at  your  next 
coming! 

TrausUtion  of  Andrew  Lung. 
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THEOGNIS 

(Sixth  and  Fifth  (?j  Centuries  B.  C.) 

LK  ignorance  as  to  the  life  of  this  favorite  didactic  poet 
is  almost  ludicrously  complete.  So  early  and  competent  a 
literary  critic  as  Plato  quotes  from  "Theognis,  a  citizen 
o£  Megara  in  Sicily."  Yet  the  poet  himself  declares  he  was  but  a 
visitor  in  Sicily,  and  a  native  of  the  paroit-city  Megara  in  Hellas 
proper. — the  jealous  neighbor  of  Athens.  Again,  the  lexicographers 
assign  him  to  the  ;8th  Olympiad  (about  the  middle  of  the  sixth  cen- 
tury^: but  he  himself  thanks  Apollo  for  avertirtj^  from  his  rr-tix  c  land 
"the  insolent  host  of  the  Modes, '*  so  he  must  at  least  have  outlived 
the  iirst  Persian  iiivaiiion,  by  ilardoiiius,  in  492  B.  C. 

There  is.  however,  another  possibility*  In  this  corpus  al  rix 
hnndred  and  ninety-fonr  elegiac  couplets  are  found  frequently  verses 
elsewhere  accredited  to  Solon,  to  MimnermttS,  to  Tyrtieus,  etc.  There 
is  also  a  deal  of  repetition,  with  little  or  no  change  of  words.  So  it 
appears  that  the  very  popularity  of  the  work  has  drawn  into  it  much 
alien  or  unclaimed  iiiultinul.  It  is  perhaps  a  general  collection  of 
ethical  maxims,  representing  the  morality  of  an  epoch,  of  a  race.  1  In 
that  case,  all  attempt  at  chronology  becomes  desperate. 

The  chief  trace  of  unity  in  the  volume  is  to  be  sought  in  the 
name  of  the  beautiful  boy  Kyrnos;  who  is  often  addressed  by  name, 
and  for  whose  education  and  worldly  success  these  warnings  and 
suggestions  are  gathered  up.  Some  expressions  of  warm  affection 
and  admiration  may  remind  us  that  it  was  almost  solely  masculine 
youth  and  loveliness  that  aroused  in  the  Hellenic  mind  the  sentiment 
which  the  Italian  poet  devotes  to  a  real  or  ideal  l#aura,  Beatrice,  or 
Corinna. 

Much  of  this  volume  is  as  prosaic  as  Solon's  political  harangues; 
and  we  could  easily  accept  Athenceus's  assertion  that  Theognis  did 
not  set  his  poems  to  music.   But  as  usual,  Theognis  himself  refutes 

our  later  informant;  especially  in   the  passug^c  wherein  he  claims  tO 

have  immortalized  his  boyish  friend  by  his  songs. 

If  we  may  judge  from  the  prevailing  tone  of  the  poem,  Theognis 
had  little  of  Solon's  gentle  and  conciliatory  nature.  In  the  civic  strLCe 
that  long  distracted  Megara.  he  is  a  fierce  partisan  of  the  oligarchs; 
sharing  their  exile  and  poverty,  their  restoration  amid  threats  of  sav- 
age vengeance,  their  utter  contempt  for  the  base-born. 
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The  penernl  ethical  tone  of  the  verse  is  not  high.  Loyalty  to 
friendship  is  the  chord  most  enthusiastically  struck.  There  is  a 
frequent  pessimistic  tone  about  human  life.  The  very  gods  are 
reproached  for  grievous  injustice.  Poverty  is  so  bitter  tiiat  suicide  is 
a  justifiable  means  of  escape.  Temperance— in  the  Gre^  sense— is 
praised;  yet  even  here  there  are  exceptions 

*Sbamthi  it  is  for  a  man  to  he  drank  among  tiioee  who  are  sober: 
Sbamefal  as  well  to  rflmaln  sober  wbeo  otfasn  ars  dnmk!* 

Altogether,  the  book  is  not  a  remarkably  edifying  one:  and  the 
attempt  to  disentangle  tlie  varions  poems,  anthocs,  and  times  repre- 
sented in  it  is  a  task  "for  a  laborious  man.  and  a  patient,— and  not 
very  happy  at  that! "  as  Plato  says  of  tbose  who  wonld  expound  the 

meaning  of  the  myths. 

Perhaps  Theogsts  appears  at  hb  bert— and  he  eert^nly  appears 
with  great  frequency— as  he  is  dted  in  quotation,  by  Plato  and 
nearly  every  later  author  who  discourses  on  social  and  ethical  themes. 
His  great  fame  in  antiquity  c!einam1ec1  some  attempt  at  analysis  here. 

The  of  TlR-oj^iiis  are  accessible  as  printed  in  any  text  of 

the  GreeJv  lyric  poetry;  and  some  portions  of  his  work  are  usually 
included  in  the  annotated  anthologies.  Any  one  who  wishes  to  make 
a  thorough  study  of  him  either  in  Gfeek  or  SngUsb  will  find  abnnd- 
ant  aid  in  the  volume  of  the  Bohn  Library  which  is  chiefly  devoted 
to  Hesiof!  This  contains  a  literal  prose  translation  nf  Theot^ni*;, 
with  copious  references  to  parallel  literature.  Furthermore,  the  most 
gifted  of  translators.  John  Hookham  Frere,  undertook  to  reconstruct 
both  the  outer  and  inner  biography  of  our  poet  from  hints  afforded 
in  his  verse.  The  attempt  itself  could  hardly  be  successful  if  our 
accoTint  of  the  ^naterials  ctivcn  aljove  has  arty  elements  of  truth. 
Incidentally,  however,  IVcro  provided  us  also  with  a  happy  translation 
of  nearly  or  quite  the  entire  body  of  verse,  rearranged  freely  for  his 
special  purposes.  This  essay  ci  Frere  is  also  induded  in  the  vol- 
ume  before  mentioned,  and  from  it  we  draw  all  the  citations  given 
below. 
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THE  BELOVED  YOUTH  GAINS  FAME  FROM  THE  POET'S  SONGS 


J      Are  borne  triumphant:  on  the  wintrs  T  ^avQ 

(The  swift  and  Tnif<hty  win.y:s.  Music  and  Verse). 
Your  name  in  easy  numbers  smooth  and  terse 
Is  wafted  o'er  fhe  world;  and  lieard 
The  banqnetings  and  feasts,  cliaated  and  sung. 
Heard  and  admired;  the  modtttated  air 
Of  flutes,  and  voices  of  the  yonnj:^  and  fair. 
Recite  it.  and  to  tmiirt-  times  sliall  ti-11. 
When,  closed  within  tiic  dark  sepulcliral  cell, 
Your  form  shall  molder,  and  jrour  empty  ghost 
Wander  along  the  dreary  Stygian  coast 

Yet  shall  your  memory  flourish  fresh  and  young, 
Recorded  and  revived  on  evci^'  tongue, 
In  continents  and  islands,  every  place 
That  owns  the  language  of  the  Grecian  race. 

No  pnrchased  prowess  of  a  racing  steed, 
But  the  triumphant  Mnse«  with  airy  speed, 
Shall  bear  it  wide  and  far,  oV-r  land  and  main, 
A  _t(lorioiis  and  unperishablc  strain; 
A  mighty  prize,  gratuitously  won, 
Fixed  as  the  earth,  immortal  as  the  svn. 

Bnt  for  all  this  no  kindness  in  return! 
No  token  of  attention  or  con  com  I 
Baffled  and  scorned,  you  treat  me  like  n  child. 
From  day  to  day,  with  eni])ty  words  beguiled. 
Remember!  common  justice,  common-sense. 
Are  fhe  best  blessings  which  the  gods  dispense: 
And  each  man  has  his  object;  all  aspire 
To  something  which  they  covet  and  desire. 

Titke  .1  fair  cr>nr5;cr,  conqneror  in  the  race, 
Bound  to  a  charioteer  sordid  and  base, 
I  feel  it  with  disdain:  and  many  a  day 
Have  longed  to  break  the  curb  and  btirst  away. 


ou  soar  slofl,  and  over  land  and  wave 
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WORLbLV  WISDOM 

JOIN  with  the  \v(H"l(1;  nrlopt  with  every  man 
His  party  vii  v.s,  his  temper,  ;tnd  his  plan; 
Strive  lo  avoid  ortcnse,  study  to  please, — 
Like  tile  sagacious  inmate  of  the  seas. 
That  an  accommodating  color  brings;. 
Conforming  to  the  rock  to  which  he  clings; 
With  every  change  of  place  changing  his  hue: 
The  model  for  a  statesman  such  as  you. 

Learn.  ICurnus,  learn  to  bear  an  easy  mind; 
Accommodate  your  humor  to  mankind 
And  human  nature:  — take  it  as  you  find! 
A  mixture  of  ingredients,  good  or  bad,  — 
Such  are  we  all.  the  best  that  can  be  had: 
The  best  are  found  defective;  and  the  rest. 
For  common  use.  are  equal  to  the  best. 
Suppose  St  had  been  otherwise  decreed — 
How  could  the  business  of  the  world  proceed  ? 

Fairly  examined,  truly  understood, 
No  man  is  wholly  bad  nor  wholly  good. 
Nor  uniformly  wise.    In  every  case. 
Habit  and  accident,  and  time  and  place. 
Affect  us.    'Tis  the  nature  of  the  race. 

Entire  and  perfect  happiness  is  never 
Vouchsafed  to  man;  but  nobler  minds  endeavor 
To  keep  their  inward  sorrows  unrevealed. 
With  meaner  spirits  nothing  is  concealed: 
Weak,  and  unable  to  conform  to  fortune. 
With  rude  rejoicing  or  complaint  importune. 
They  vent  their  exultation  or  distress. 
Whate'er  betides  us,  grief  or  happiness. 
The  brave  and  wise  will  bear  with  steady  mind, 
Th"  allotment  unforeseen  and  undefined 
Of  good  or  evil,  which  the  gods 'bestow, 
Promiscuously  dealt  to  man  below. 

Learn  patience,  O  my  soul !  though  racked  and  torn 
With  deep  distress  -  bear  it!  —  it  must  be  bomel 
Your  unavailing  hopes  and  vain  regret, 
Forget  them,  or  endeavor  to  forget: 
Those  womanish  repinings,  tmrepressed 
(Which  gratify  your  foes),  serve  to  molest 
Your  sympathizing  friends — learn  to  endure! 
And  bear  calamities  you  cannot  cure! 
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BLESSFP.  almiglity  Jove!  with  deep  amaze 
I  view  tlu-  world,  and  marvel  at  thy  ways! 
All  our  devices,  every  subtle  plan. 

Each  secret  act.  and  all  the  thoughts  of  man. 
Your  boundless  intellect  can  mmpcdiiendl 

On  yotir  award  our  destinies  depend. 

How  can  you  reconcile  it  to  your  sense 
Of  right  and  wrong,  thus  loosely  to  dispense 
Your  bounties  on  the  wicked  and  the  good? 
How  cm  yonr  laws  be  known  or  tmderstood. 
When  we  behold  a  man  faithful  and  just. 
Humbly  devout,  true  to  his  word  and  trust. 
Dejected  and  oppressed;  whilst  the  profane 
And  wicked  and  unjust,  in  glory  reign. 
Proudly  triumphant,  flushed  with  power  and  gain  ? 
What  inference  can  human  reason  draw  ? 
How  can  we  guess  the  secret  of  thy  law. 
Or  choose  the  path  approved  by  power  divine? 
We  take,  alas!  perforce,  the  crooked  line. 
And  act  unwillingly  the  baser  part. 
Though  loving  truth  and  justice  at  our  heart; 
For  very  need,  reluctantly  compelled 
Ti)  falsify  the  principles  We  held; 
With  party  factions  basely  to  comply; 
To  flatter,  and  dissemble,  and  to  lie ! 

Yet  he  —  the  truly  brave  — tried  by  the  test 
Of  sharp  misfortune,  is  approved  the  best; 
While  the  soul-searching  power  of  indigence 
Gmfoonds  the  weak,  and  banishes  pretense. 

Pixt  in  an  honorable  pnrpf>se  still. 
The  brave  preserve  the  same  uncunquered  will; 
Indifferent  to  fortune,  good  or  ill. 


A  SAVAGE  PRAYER 

MAY  Jove  assist  nie  to  discharge  the  debt 
Of  kindness  to  my  friends,  and  grant  me  yet 
A  further  boon — revenge  upon  my  foes! 
With  tiiese  accomplished,  I  could  gladly  close 
My  term  of  life  —  a  fair  requital  made: 
My  friends  rewarded,  and  my  wrongs  repaid : 
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Revenge  and  gratitude,  before  I  die, 
MigKt  tnake  me  deemed  almost  a  deity  I 

Yet  hear.  O  mis^ty  Jov«»  and  grant  my  prayer,— 

Relieve  me  from  affliction  and  despair! 
Oh,  take  my  life,  or  grant  me  some  redress. 
Some  foretaste  of  returning  happiness! 
Such  is  my  state:  I  cannot  yet  descry 
A  clianoe  of  vengeaiice  on  mine  enemy. 
The.  rude  despoilers  of  my  property; 
Whilst  I— -like  to  a  scared  and  hnntcd  honnd 
That  scarce  cscapin;^-,  trcinl>lin^'  an(5  half  drowned. 
Crosses  a  gully,  swelled  with  wintry  rain- 
Have  crept  ashore,  in  feebleness  and  pain. 

Yet  my  full  irish, — to  drink  their  very  blood, — 
Sonic  power  divine,  that  watches  for  my  good. 
May  yet  accomplish.    Soon  may  he  fulfill 
My  righteous  hope,  my  just  and  hearty  will. 
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N  1857  a  poem  by  a  new  hand  appeared  in  the  Reviie  des 
Deux  Mondes.    *  In  Memoriam  *  was  a  romance  in  verse, 
and  it  showed  the  qualities  which  distinguish  all  its  author's 
prose  and  poetry. 

Andre  Theuriet  was  born  at  Marly-le-Roi  in  1833,  and  passed  his 
school  days  at  Bar-le-Duc.  Later  he  studied  law  in  Paris,  and  then 
accepted  a  position  in  the  Treasury  Department. 

Theuriet  began  his  literary  career  with  poems;  but  he  has  also 
been  popular  as  a  writer  of  stories,  and  has 
been  a  well-known  contributor  of  both  to 
many  Paris  journals:  among  them  L'lllus- 
tration,  Le  Moniteur,  Le  Figaro.  Le  Gau- 
lois,  and  the  Revue  des  Deux  Mondes. 

His  poems  were  first  collected  in  1867, 
when  he  published  them  in  a  volume  enti- 
tled <Chemin  du  Bois,>  which  had  the  honor 
of  being  crowned  by  the  French  Academy. 
He  has  since  then  published  several  new 
volumes  of  poems.  Both  in  verse  and 
prose  Theuriet  excels  in  delicate  depiction 
of  country  life  and  of  nature,  and  in  his 
sympathetic  analysis  of  beauty.  ANnRif.  Theuriet 

Theuriet  has  also  attempted  drama;  and 
in  1 87 1  his  *Jean  Marie,*  a  one-act  play,  was  given  with  success  at 
the  Odeon, 

He  has  written  a  large  number  of  novels  and  short  stories,  and 
many  of  these  have  been  translated  into  English.  Among  the  best 
known  are  <The  Maugars,'  < Angela's  Fortune,*  *  The  House  of  the 
Two  Barbels,*  'Madame  Heurteloup,*  and  < Stories  of  Every-day  Life.* 
Perhaps  their  greatest  charm  is  the  quiet  simplicity  with  which  the 
characters  are  drawn  and  the  plot  developed.  '*  Theuriet  is  cer- 
tainly,** said  Jules  Lemaitre,  "the  best,  most  cordial,  and  most  accu- 
rate painter  of  our  little  French  bourgeoisie,  half  peasant  in  nature 
and  half  townsfolk.** 

He  has  a  gentleness  of  spirit  which  makes  him  more  alive  to  the 
pathetic  than  to  the  tragic.   He  is  more  tender  than  strong.   So  both 
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in  liis  dainty  and  musical  poem?*,  and  his  j^Taceftil  prose,  he  pleases 
by  his  calm  and  discriminating  exposition  of  the  life  he  studies  rather 
than  by  emotional  force. 

THE  BRETONNE 
From  Stories  of  Every-day  Life 

ONE  November  night,  the  eve  of  St.  Catherine,  the  iron  grating 
of  the  Auberive  Central  Prison  tnmed  on  its  hinjifes  to 
release  a  woman  .it^oTU  thirty  years  old.  She  was  dressed 
in  a  faded  wiuilen  u<>\\n,  and  wore  a  white  cap  which  made  an 
odd  frame  for  a  face  puited  and  bleached  by  the  prison  regime. 
She  was  a  priaofner  whose  sentence  had  just  expired.  Her  fellow 
convicts  called  her  *The  Bretonne.**  Just  six  yean  before,  the 
prison  wagon  had  brought  her  there  condemned  for  in£uitictde. 
After  having  dressed  herself  again  in  her  own  clothes,  and  being 
paid  her  small  savings  at  the  office,  she  was  once  more  free, 

with  a  passport  marked  for  Lant^res. 

The  mail  had  already  started;  so,  frightened  and  awkward, 
she  went  stumblingly  to  the  chief  inn  of  the  ])hu:e.  and  in  a  hesi- 
tating voice  requested  a  niglU's  lodging.  The  inn  wai  full;  and 
the  landlady,  who  was  not  at  all  anxious  to  harbor  a  bird  of  this 
feather,  advised  her  to  try  the  litUe  pubHc^house  at  the  other 
end  of  the  village. 

The  Bretonne,  more  and  more  dazed  and  awkward,  went  on 
her  way,  and  knocked  at  th6  door  of  this  inn,  which  was  in  truth 
hardly  more  than  a  tavern  for  laborers.  This  landlady  too  glanced 
her  over  distrustfully;  and  then,  doubtless  divining  an  ex-convict, 
sent  her  ;iwav  on  the  pretext  tliat  slie  did  not  keep  ;)e»>p!c  over 
nig^ht.      The   Bretonne  dared  not  insist,  but  went  lueckly  with 

drooping  head;  while  a  sullen  hate  rose  in  her  heart  against  the 
world  whidi  thus  repulsed  her.  There  was  nothing  to  do  but 
walk  on  to  Langres.  By  the  end  of  November,  night  fails  early ; 
and  as  she  followed  the  gray  road  stretching  between  two  rows 
of  trees,  with  a  rude  north  wind  whistUng  in  the  branches,  and 
scatterinjx  the  dead  leaves,  she  was  soon  enveloped  in  darkness. 

Alter  six  years  of  a  confined  and  sedentary  life  she  had  almost 
forgotten  how  to  walk.  Her  knee-joints  felt  as  thmiorh  they 
were  bound;  her  feet,  used  to  sabots,  were  uncomfortable  in  her 
new  shoes.    Before  she  had  walked  a  league  they  were  weary 
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and  blistered.  She  sat  down  on  a  stone  and  shivered,  wonder- 
ing* if  she  must  die  of  cold  and  hunger  in  the  black  iiigfht  under 
the  chilling  wind.    Suddenly  along  the  quiet  road,  thiongh  the 

gusts  of  wind,  she  thought  she  heard  the  lingferinpf  sound  of  a 
voice  singing-.  As  she  listened,  she  distingaushed  the  cadences  of 
one  of  the  monotonous  caressing  little  songs  with  which  mothers 
rock  their  children.  Rising,  she  walked  in  the  direction  from 
which  it  came;  and  reaching  the  turn  of  a  cross-road,  saw  a  light 
glowing  through  the  branches. 

Five  minutes  later  she  reached  a  clay  hut,  with  a  roof  covered 
with  dods  of  earth,  and  with  a  single  window  from  whidi  beamed 
luminotis  rays.  With  a  beating  heart  she  made  up  her  mind  to 
knock.  The  song  stopi)cd  at  once,  and  a  peasant  woman  came 
to  the  door.  She  was  about  the  same  age  as  the  Bretonne,  but 
worn  and  faded  with  hard  work.  Iler  torn  jacket  showed  some- 
thing of  her  rough  tanned  skin;  her  red  hair  escaped  in  disorder 
from  her  cloth  cap.  Ilcr  gray  eyes  gazed  in  surprise  at  this 
rather  odd-looking  stranger. 

^Well,  good  evening,*  she  said,  holding  up  her  lamp.  ''What 
is  it?» 

can  go  no  farther,*  murmured  the  Bretonne  with  a  stifled 

sob.  **The  town  is  so  far  away;  and  if  you  will  only  take  me 
in  for  the  night,  I  shall  be  very  grateful.  I  shall  be  glad  to  pay 
for  your  trouble." 

"Come  in!**  answered  the  otlier  after  a  moment's  hesitation. 
Then  she  went  on,  in  a  voiee  that  sounded  inquisitive  rather  than 
suspicious,  ^' Why  didn't  you  stay  at  Auberivc?* 

•They  wouldn't  keep  me;*  and  drooping  her  blue  eyes,  the 
Bretonne,  seized  with  a  scruple,  added:  ''You  see  I  am  just  out 
of  prison,  and  people  are  afraid.* 

''Ah!  Come  in  just  the  same.  I'm  not  at  all  afraid,  as 
I've  never  had  anything  but  my  poverty.  It  would  be  a  sin  to 
shnt  the  door  on  any  Christian  such  a  cold  night.  I'll  get  some 
heather  for  your  bed.** 

She  brouj^ht  some  a?-mfuls  of  heather  from  a  shed,  and  spread 
them  in  a  corner  near  the  fire. 

*Do  you  live  here  all  alone  ?*  asked  the  Bretonne  timidly. 

*  Yes,  with  my  youngster  who  is  nearly  seven.  I  get  our  liv 
ing  by  working  in  the  wood.* 

"  So  ywa  husband  is  dead  ? 

*I  never  had  one,"  said  the  woman  brusquely.  My  poor 
baby  has  no  father.    Never  mind.    Every  one  has  his  own 
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troubles.  Now  there  is  your  bed  all  ready  for  you,  and  here  are 
two  or  three  potatoes  left  from  our  supper.  It's  ail  I  can  oflEer 
you.* 

She  was  interrupted  by  «  cbildigh  voice  from  a  dark  little 
hole  separated  from  the  main  room  fay  a  wooden  partition. 
^Good-ni^^ht,^  she  added.    ^'I  hope  youll  sleep  well.   I  must 

go  to  my  baby:  she's  scared.* 

She  took  the  lamj)  aiul  went  into  the  next  room,  leaving  her 
guest  in  darkness.  The  Bretonne  stretched  herself  out  on  the 
heather.  She  ate  her  potatoes  and  then  tried  to  close  her 
eyes,  but  sleep  would  not  come  to  her.  Through  the  thin  parti- 
tion she  couM  hear  the  mother  talking  softly  to  the  child,  who 
had  been  waked  by  the  stranger's  arrival  and  would  not  go  to 
sleep  again.  The  mother  petted  and  kissed  her»  with  simple  caress- 
ing words  which  touched  the  Bretonne's  heart. 

This  outbreak  of  tenderness  stirred  a  confused  maternal  in- 
stinct in  the  lieart  of  the  i^irl,  who  had  been  sentenced  for  stifling 
her  new-born  baby.  vShe  remembered  that  her  own  child  might 
have  been  jnst  the  age  of  this  little  girl.  This  thoui;ht,  and 
the  sound  of  the  childish  voice,  made  her  shudder  profoundly.  A 
gentle  sentiment  melted  her  bitter  heart,  and  she  felt  moved  to 
weep. 

*Come,  my  pet,'  said  the  mother.  *If  you  are  good,  1  will 
take  you  to  the  fair  of  St.  Catherine  to>morrow.* 

^'St.  Catherine  is  the  little  girls'  saint,  isn't  she,  mamma  7 

"Yes,  little  one.** 

"  Does  St.  Catherine  really  bring  playthings  to  children?* 

*  Yes.  sometimes." 
Wiiy  doesn't  she  bring  me  some?** 

*We  ttve  too  far  off,  and  then  we  are  too  poor.'* 

"Does  she  give  them  only  to  rich  people?  Why,  mamma? 
I  would  Iflce  some  p1a3rthing8  toa' 

^'Well  some  day,  if  you  are  good — if  you  go  to  sle^  like  a 
good  girl — perhaps  she  will  bring  you  some.*^ 

*<Then  I'll  go  to  sleep  right  away,  bo  that  she'll  bring  me 
some  to-morrow.** 

Silence.  Then  light  and  even  breathing.  Both  mother  and 
child  were  slumbering.  The  Bretonne  alone  could  not  sleep. 
Her  heart  was  wnmg  by  a  poignant  yet  tender  emotion.  She 
thought  more  and  more  c£  her  dead  litUe  one.  At  dawn  the 
mother  and  child  were  stiU  fast  asleep.  The  Bretonne  slipped 
quietly  out  of  the  house,  and  walking  quickly  towards  Auberive, 
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did  not  panse  until  She  veadied  the  first  houses.  Then  die  went 
more  slowly  up  the  one  street,  reading  the  signs  over  the  shops. 
At  last  one  teemed  to  satisfy  her,  and  she  knocked  on  the  blinds 

until  she  was  admitted.  It  was  a  little  haberdashery,  where  they 
had  also  some  playthings, — P'>or  shopworn  paper  dolls.  Noah's 
arks,  and  shee])folds.  To  the  merchants  amazement,  the  Bre- 
tonne  bought  them  all,  and  then  wcul  away.  She  was  going  back 
to  the  hut  when  she  fdt  a  hand  on  her  shoulder;  and  turning 
in  fear»  saw  a  police  officer.  The  poor  thing  had  forgotten  that 
convicts,  after  their  release,  were  not  allowed  to  remain  in  the 
nesghhorhood  of  the  prison. 

"You  ought  to  he  at  Langres  this  time  instead  of  vaga- 
bonding here,*  said  the  of?icer  severely.    "Come,  off  with  yon.* 

She  tried  to  explain,  but  he  would  not  listen.  In  a  twinkling 
a  cart  was  obtained,  she  was  forced  to  get  in  with  a  policeman 
as  escort,  and  t)fr  they  went. 

The  cart  jolted  along  the  frozen  road,  and  the  poor  Bre- 
tonne  pteascd  her  package  of  toys  between  her  chilled  fingers. 
They  readied  a  turn  in  the  road,  and  she  reoognised  the  foot- 
path through  the  woods.  Her  heart  leaped,  and  she  implored  the 
policeman  to  stop  and  let  her  deliver  a  message  to  a  woman  who 
Jived  only  two  steps  away.  She  pleaded  SO  earnestly  that  the 
good-hearted  fellow  allowed  himself  to  be  persuaded.  The  horse 
was  tied  to  a  tree,  and  they  went  along  the  path  to  the  hut. 
The  woman  was  chop])ini.,^  kindling--wood  in  front  of  the  door. 
At  sight  of  her  guest  returning  with  a  policeman,  she  stood  stu- 
pefied, her  arms  hanging. 

■Hu8h!>*  said  the  Bretonne.  ^'Is  the  little  one  still  sleep- 
ing?* 

•Yes— but— » 

"Take  these  toys  and  put  them  softly  on  her  bed.    Tell  her 

St.  Catherine  sent  them.  T  went  back  to  Auberive  for  them, 
but  it  seems  I  had  no  right,  so  they  are  taking  me  to  Langres.* 

•Blessed  Virgin  I"  cried  the  mother. 

•  Hush!  • 

They  went  in  the  house  to  the  bed.  The  Bretonne's  escort 
kept  dose  behind  her  while  she  set  out  on  Uie  coverlid  tb»  dolls, 
the  ark,  and  the  sheepfold.  She  kissed  the  bare  little  arm  of  the 
sleeping  child.  Then  she  turned  to  the  policeman,  who  was  rub- 
bing his  eyes:  — 

*Now,*  she  said,  "we  can  start.* 
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AN  BASTBR  STORY 
Prom  ^Stories  «f  Evexy*dft7  L4fe> 

THERE  was  at  Seville,  in  the  iaubourg  of  Triana,  a  boy  of 
fifteen  years  named  Jnanito  el  Mor^to.  He  whs  an 
orphan;  had  grown  by  good  luck,  like  a  weed,  on  the  pave- 
ment of  Triana:  sleeping  now  out  of  doors,  now  in  the  stable  of 
a  lodging-house;  living  on  a  handful  of  sweet  acorns,  or  a  fried 
fish  bought  at  a  discount,  and  earning  his  living  in  a  hundred 
little  occupations,  of  which  the  most  lucrative  was  selling  pro- 
grammes at  the  doors  of  the  theatres.  Tn  spite  of  his  rags,  he  was 
a  pretty  boy;  with  lunnnous  eyes,  snuliii;.^  mouth,  and  curly  hair, 
and  so  deeply  tanned  tiiat  he  had  been  sumamed  Morenito.  He 
had,  moreover,  a  little  gipsy  blood  in  his  veins;  and  like  the  gip- 
sies, he  was  of  an  independent  disposition,  loving  vagrancy,  and 
passionately  fond  of  buUofights. 

Upon  Good  Friday  he  awote  in  a  morose  ^rit  Thronghout 
Holy  Week  the  theatres  had  been  closed;  and  not  having  been 
able  to  pursue  his  business  of  selling  programmes,  he  had  not 
a  cuarto  in  his  pocket.  His  poverty  was  the  more  irlcsome  that 
upon  Easter  Day  there  was  to  be  a  magniticent  bull-baiting,  with 
Mazzantiai  and  l^ruscuclo  as  spadas,  and  that  his  empty  purse 
would  deprive  him  of  his  favorite  spectacle. 

Nevertheless  he  resolved  to  go  and  seek  his  luck  in  the  streets 
of  Seville;  and  after  addressing  a  prayer  to  the  Virgin  de  la 
Esperansa,  to  whom  he  was  very  devoted,  he  shook  off  the  bits 
of  straw  which  clung  to  his  hair,  and  hurried  out  of  the  stable 
where  he  had  slept. 

The  morning  was  magnificent.  The  slender  rose-tower  of  the 
GiraUla  stood  out  clearly  ajEfainst  the  dee])-ljlue  sky.  The  streets 
were  already  full  of  people  from  the  country,  wlio  liad  come 
to  Seville  to  see  the  processions  of  the  Confradias.  In  passing 
before  the  Plaza  de  Toros,  Morenito  saw  a  long  line  of  eager 
people  already  besieging  the  ticketoffioe;  and  this  augmented  the 
bitterness  of  his  regrets.  For  four  hours  he  rambled  about  Rue 
Sierpes,  sniffing  the  fried  fish  and  the  cinnamon  cakes  brown- 
ing in  boiling  oil,  and  following  the  toreadors  as  the}'  strutted 
slowly  before  the  caf^s  in  their  short  coats  and  narrow  breeches. 
He  racked  his  brain  for  an  honest  means  of  gaining  a  few  pese- 
tas. He  attempted  in  vain  to  join  those  who  were  cr}'ing  pro- 
grammes of  the  procession  with  the  names  of  the  different 
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fraternities:  all  the  places  were  taken,  and  he  was  reptilsccl  on 
all  sides.  At  last,  having;  tried  everythinj^  he  could  think  of, — 
his  stomach  empty,  and  his  back  baked  by  the  sun,— he  came  out 
on  the  Plaza  dc  la  Constitucion,  where  the  processions  must  stop; 
and  finding  a  shady  comer  under  one  of  the  ]>ortals  ol  fhe  Audi- 
enda,  he  decided  to  rest  there  while  waiting  for  the  Confradias 
to  pass. 

*Who  sleeps^  dines;**  and  in  place  of  a  breakfast*  Morenito 
gave  himself  a  good  slice  of  slumber.    He  soon  slept  profoundly; 

and  upon  my  word  he  looked  very  handRome,  stretched  his  full 
length  upon  the  white  pavement,  one  arm  folded  under  his  curly 
black  head, —  his  eyelids  shut  tiijht  with  their  Innj^^  lashes,  and 
his  red  lips  half  o|)€n  in  a  vague  smile  which  partly  uncovered 
his  little  white  Iceth. 

While  be  was  slnmbering,  a  coufde  of  tourists  passed;  young 
people,  husband  and  wife  probably, — certainly  a  pair  of  lovers, 
as  was  evident  by  the  way  they  held  eadi  other's  arms. 

*  See  what  a  pretty  fellow  he  is,*  said  the  young  man,  stop- 
«           ping  to  contemplate  the  sleeper;    and  what  a  charming  picture 

that  would  make!  What  a  dili^htful  attitude!  It's  all  there: 
even  the  significant  gesture  of  this  open  liand,  which  looks  as  if 
it  were  expectinjj  some  windfall  to  drop  into  it  during-  sleep.* 

*  Do  you  know,"  answered  the  young  wife,  "how  to  give  this 
sleeper  a  fine  surprise  ?  Put  a  piece  of  silver  in  his  hand  for 
him  to  find  when  he  wakes!  * 

levers  are  generous.  The  young  man  took  a  five^franc  piece 
from  his  purse,  and  placed  it  gently  on  the  open  hand;  which 
by  a  mechanical  movement  half  closed  at  the  cool  contact  of  the 
nietal.    Then  the  couple  went  awa}-  laughinjj. 

Morenito  continued  to  sleep;  and  while  sleeping,  he  dreamed. 
He  dreamed  that  the  pure  Virprin  of  the  Esperanza  was  descend- 
ing to  him  on  a  ladder  the  color  of  a  rainliow.  She  had  a  crown 
of  lilies  in  her  hair,  and  was  carrying  white  roses  in  her  hands. 
And  she  said  to  him  in  a  voice  sweet  as  honey:  **Juanito,  thou 
hast  never  fotgotten  to  pray  to  me  morning  and  evening.  In 
honor  of  the  resurrection  of  my  son,  I  wish  to  recompense  thee. 
Thou  shalt  go  to  see  the  bulls  on  Sunday!"  At  the  same  time, 
the  Virgin  shook  the  petals  from  her  white  roses  into  Morenito's 
hand;  and  in  falling,  each  rose  leaf  changed  into  a  piece  of  sil- 
ver: and  Morenito  experienced  such  joy  that  it  awoke  him.  He 
stretched  himself,  and  from  one  of  his  hands  —  oh,  miracle  I  — 
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a  white  coin  slipped  and  fell  witli  a  sUveiy  soimd  upon  the 

flagging.  He  could  not  believe  cither  his  eyes  or  his  ears.  He 
picked  up  the  coin.  It  was  a  bcai:tifi:l  briij^ht  piece  of  five 
pc«^etris.  The  Virgin  had  not  inoeked  him,  and  he  could  go  to 
the  Inill-fio^ht !  With  a  bound  he  was  on  his  feet,  and  running 
toward  the  Plaza  de  Toros, 

As  lie  was  turning  the  comer  of  the  Calle  Sfu  Pablo,  he 
almost  rushed  against  a  slip  of  a  girl  of  the  faubourg  of  Triana, 
whom  he  had  known  since  childhood,  and  who  was  named  Chata. 
She  was  very  pale,  and  her  great  black  eyes  were  full  of  tears. 

•What  is  the  matter,  Chata?*  he  asked  her. 

"My  mother  is  >iLl:.'^  she  answered,  "and  I  have  not  been 
to  bed  for  two  nights.  The  doctor  came  this  morning  and  or- 
dered remedies.  I  went  to  the  druggist's,  but  he  would  not  give 
me  anything  on  credit.  What  shall  I  do  ?  If  the  bells  toll  for 
her,  they  will  toll  for  me  too:  I  will  not  outlive  hcrl* 

Morenito  remained  thoughtful  a  moment,  his  gaze  plunged 
into  Chata's  tearful  black  eyes;  then  suddenly,  taking  the  miracu- 
lous coin,  he  put  it  into  the  hand  of  his  Httle  friend. 

*  Here,  nina  niia*  he  said,  *take  this  money:  it  came  from 
the  Virgin  of  the  Bsperansa,  and  the  honita  Madre  will  not  be 
vexed  if  T  use  it  to  euro  yonr  mother.** 

Chaia  was  so  excited  that  she  did  not  take  time  even  to 
thank  liiuj,  but  ran  to  the  druggist's  without  once  looking  back. 

It  was  written  that  Morenito  was  surely  not  to  go  to  the 
prime  bull-fight.  But  as  there  are  compensations  in  the  world, 
he  passed  a  gay  Sunday  nevertheless.  That  day  Chata's  mother 
was  better,  and  the  little  girl  came  to  the  lodging-house  court 
to  thank  Juanito.  She  had  made  something  of  a  toilet;  and 
with  the  remainder  of  Morenito's  money  she  had  bonoht  two 
red  rose?,  which  she  had  thrust  inl*.  her  black  hair.  The  two 
went  foi  a  walk  along  the  Guadalquivir,  under  the  orange-trees 
in  blossom. 

The  springtide  had  kindled  an  inde>cril)able  light  in  Chata's 
eyes,  and  perhaps  a  more  tender  sentiment  contributed  to  this 
illumination.  "When  they  found  themselves  in  a  comer  shaded 
by  high  bushes  of  myrtle,  she  suddenly  threw  her  two  arms 
around  Morenito's  neck,  and  said  without  the  least  false  shame, 
*Te  quiero,  companero!"  (I  love  you,  comrade!)  And  while  the 
bells  rang  for  the  Easter  festival,  these  two  children  tasted  their 
first  kiss  of  love. 
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( 1795-1856) 

BY  FREDERIC  LOLlfiE 

JuGUSTiN  Thierry,  the  celebrated  historian  and  renovator  of 
historical  research  in  France,  was  born  at  Blois,  May  loth, 
1795.  He  died  in  1856.  A  pupil  of  the  6cole  Normale,  and 
at  first  destined  to  the  profession  of  teaching,  he  was  for  several 
years  the  collaborator  of  Saint-Simon.  With  this  venturous  economist 
he  prepared  several  works  upon  industry',  speculative  politics,  and  the 
organization  of  European  societies:  imbib- 
ing his  master's  ideas  without  sharing  his 
chimeras.  But  his  true  vocation  was  else- 
where. He  had  felt  it  awakening  within 
him  from  his  school  days.  This  was  in 
181 1,  as  he  was  finishing  his  studies  at  the 
lyceum  of  his  native  town. 

An  enthusiastic  reading  of  Chateaubri- 
and's *  Martyrs  *  lighted  the  spark  in  his 
intellect  and  decided  his  destiny.  The 
striking  evocation  of  the  empire  of  the 
CsEsars  in  its  decline;  and  the  admirable 
narrative  of  Eudorus;  and  the  dramatic  pict- 
ure of  a  Roman  army  marching  across  the 
marches  of  Batavia  to  meet  an  army  of 

Franks, —  as  though  to  hurl  against  each  other,  in  one  terrible  shock, 
civilization  and  barbarism.  —  had  given  him  already  a  very  vivid 
glimpse  of  a  new  and  picturesque  manner  of  exhuming  and  reanimat- 
ing the  past.  He  was  still  very  yoimg  when  he  decided  to  establish 
the  basis  of  his  renovating  method.  He  began  by  a  straightforward 
attack  upon  the  erroneous  science  of  the  old  historical  school,  and  by 
demonstrating  the  necessity  of  breaking  with  the  false  views  of  tra- 
ditional teaching.  This  was  the  object  of  his  *  Lettres  sur  I'Histoire 
de  France*  (Letters  upon  French  History:  1827),  in  which  are  brill- 
iantly developed  the  principles  of  an  entirely  modem  art  of  restoring 
to  original  documents  their  primitive  physiognomy,  their  color,  and 
significance.  For  he  possessed  to  a  marvelous  degree  the  intuition 
which  could  discover  the  spirit  under  the  dead  letter  of  charters  and 
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chronicles.  Tlien,  armed  wifh  a  science  painftilly  acquired  in  the 
depths  of  libraries,  where  he  lost  health  and  later  sight,  he  proceeded 

from  theory  to  practice.   He  published  ^VHistoire  do  la  Conqu6te 

de  I'Angleterre  pat  les  Norm  an  ds.  do  ?c«;  CaTi?5es  et  de  ses  Snites* 
(History  of  the  Norman  Conquest  of  England,  its  Causes  and  Conse- 
quences: 1825,  3  vols.;  new  edition  revised  and  enlarged,  1845,  4  vols.); 
an  account,  detailed  and  extremely  Ittcid.  not  only  of  the  national 
struggle  which  followed  the  victory  of  the  Normans  over  the  Saxons, 
hut  also  of  the  tendencies,  impulses,  motives,  which  impelled  men 
placed  in  a  social  state  approaching  barbarism.  Then  in  his  *  Recits 
des  Temps  Merovingiens  *  (Narratives  of  the  Merovingian  Era:  1840, 
2  vols.),  he  presented  with  a  truly  Homeric  color  of  truth  the  nmn- 
nexs  of  the  destroyers  of  the  Roman  Empire,  their  odd  and  savage 
aspect,  and  the  violent  contrasts  of  the  races  which  in  the  sixth  cen- 
tury were  mingled  but  not  yet  blended  on  the  soil  of  Gaul.  This  is 
the  most  finished  of  Augustin  Thierry's  works.  One  shotild  read  also 
the  pages,  full  of  candor  and  charm,  of  his  *  Dix  Ans  d  Etudes  *  (Ten 
Years  of  Study:  1834). 

Attgrustin  Thierry  did  not  wholly  escape  the  risk  of  errors, — the 
anticipating  views  or  daring  conjectures  alwajfS  more  or  less  entailed 
by  the  spirit  of  generalization.  In  return  he  penetrated  with  astonish- 
intr  profundity  to  the  very  heart  of  barbarism;  and  rendered  as  living 
as  contemporaries  the  characters  of  one  of  the  most  complex  and 
least  known  epochs  of  European  history.  A  great  author  as  well 
as  a  great  historian,  he  carried  his  care  for  form  to  an  incomparahle 
degree.  Sainte-Rt  iu  <.-  called  him  a  translator  of  genius,  of  our  old 
chroniclers.  Indu  cl  he  possessed  the  double  seal  of  genius:  boldness 
in  creation,  and  finish  in  iktail. 

The  life  of  Augustin  Thierry,  like  his  style,  deserves  to  be  oflered 
as  an  example  to  the  writers  who  seek  in  art  something  more  than 
selfish  and  tranritory  satisfactions.  A  martyr  to  his  researches, — 
blind,  crippled,  helpless,  —  until  the  last  hour  he  never  stopped  per- 
fecting his  writings  in  the  sense  of  beatity  and  truth.  Nor  did  he 
ever  cease  to  consider  devotion  to  science  as  superior  to  material 
pleasures, —  to  fortune,  and  even  to  health. 
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THE  TRUE  HISTORY  OF  JACQUES  BONHOMME.  PROM  AUTHBN* 

TIC  DOCUMENTS 

Prom  the  <  Historical  Essayn* 

JACQUES  was  still  very  young^,  when  strangers  from  the  s<nnh 
invaded  the  land  his  ancestors;  it  was  a  line  domain 
bathed  by  two  great  lakes,  and  capable  of  producing  corn, 
wine,  and  oil  in  abundance.  Jacques  bad  a  lively  but  unsteady 
mind;  growing  up  on  his  usniped  soil  he  forgot  his  ancestors, 
and  the  usurpers  pleased  him.  He  learned  their  language, 
espoused  their  quarrels,  and  bound  himself  to  their  fortune. 
This  fortune  of  invasion  and  conquest  was  for  some  time  suc- 
cessftil:  biTt  one  day  fortune  became  adverse,  and  the  tide  of  war 
brought  invasion  on  the  land  of  the  usurpers.  Jacques's  domain, 
on  which  floated  their  stanchirds,  was  one  of  the  first  tlircatencd. 
Bodies  ot  men  who  had  emigrated  from  the  north  besieged  it 
on  all  sides.  Jacques  was  too  unaccustomed  to  independence  to 
dream  of  freeing  his  habitation:  the  sole  alternatives  his  mind 
suggested  to  him  were,  either  to  deliver  himself  up  to  new  mas* 
ters  or  to  adh^  to  the  old  ones.  Wavering  between  these  two 
resolutions,  he  confided  his  doubts  to  a  grave  ]  ^  iiage  of  his 
family, — the  priest  of  a  religion  which  Jacques  had  recently  em- 
braced, and  which  he  practiced  with  gTcat  fervor. 

®  My  father,*  said  he,  "what  shall  I  do  ?  My  present  state 
wearies  me.  Our  conquerors,  who  call  us  their  allies,  treat  us 
really  like  slaves.  They  exhaust  us  to  lill  their  treasury,  which 
in  their  language  they  call  the  basket:  this  basket  is  a  bottomless 
abyss.  I  am  weaiy  of  submitting  to  their  yoke;  but  tibe  yoke 
of  their  enemies  frightens  me*  those  north  men  are,  it  is  said, 
vcr>'  rapacious,  and  their  battle-axes  are  very  sharp.  For  mercy's 
sake,  tell  me  whose  side  I  shall  take."  —  "My  son,*  replied  the 
holy  man.  "you  must  be  on  the  side  of  God:  God  in  the  present 
day  is  on  the  side  of  the  idolatrous  north  aj^ainst  tlie  heretical 
south.  The  men  of  the  north  will  be  your  masters;  I  can  pre- 
dict this;  for  I  myself,  with  my  own  hands,  have  just  opened 
your  gates  to  them.*  Jacques  was  stunned  by  these  words;  he 
had  not  recovered  from  his  bewilderment  when  a  great  noise  of 
arms  and  horses,  together  with  strange  acclamations,  told  him 
that  all  was  over.  He  saw  nu  n  of  great  h  m?1  1,  and  speaking 
from  the  throat,  hurry  inio  his  dwelling,  divide  the  furniture  into 
lots,  and  measure  the  land  in  order  to  divide  it.  Jacques  was  sad; 
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but  feeling  that  there  was  no  remedy,  lie  endeavored  to  become 
reconciled  to  his  fate.  He  looked  patiently  at  the  thieves;  and 
when  their  chief  passed,  he  saluted  him  by  the  cry  of  Vivat 
rex.'  which  the  chief  did  not  understand.  The  strang-ers  distrib- 
uted the  booty,  settled  on  their  portions  of  land,  reviewed  their 
forces,  exercised  themselves  in  arms,  assembled  in  councils,  and 
decreed  laws  of  pdHce  and  war  for  themselves,  without  thinking 
more  of  Jacques  than  if  he  had  never  existed.  He  stood  at  a 
distance,  awaiting  an  official  notice  of  his  destiny,  and  practicing 
with  a  great  deal  of  trouble  to  pronounce  the  barbaric  names  of 
men  in  high  stations  among  his  new  masters.  Several  of  these 
euphoniously  disfigured  names  may  be  rcsttjred  in  tlic  following 
manner:  Merowig,  Chlodowig,  Hilderik,  Hildebert,  Sighebert, 
Karl,  etc. 

Jacques  at  last  received  his  sentence:  it  was  a  formal  act, 
drawn  up  by  the  friend  and  compatriot  who  had  made  himself  the 
introducer  of  the  conquerors;  and  who,  as  the  price  of  such  serv* 
ice,  had  received  from  their  bounty  the  finest  portion  of  the  culti- 
vated  land  and  the  Greek  tittle  of  Epm^pms-^yrtoLVsh.  tiie  conquerors 
transformed  into  that  of  Biscop  and  granted  without  understand- 
ing it.  Jacques,  who  imtil  then  had  Ijten  called  Romanus,  the 
Roman,  from  the  name  of  his  first  masters,  saw  himself  qualified 
in  this  new  diploma  with  the  title  of  iitus  scu  viiiauus  iiostcr; 
and  ordered,  under  pain  of  the  rod  and  cord,  to  cultivate  the 
land  himself  for  the  benefit  of  the  strangers.  The  word  litus 
was  new  to  his  ears;  he  asked  an  explanation,  and  he  was  told 
that  this  word,  derived  from  the  Germanic  verb  iet  or  UU^  per- 
mit or  leave,  really  signified  that  th^  had  the  kindness  to  let 
him  live.  This  favor  appeared  to  him  rath^  a  sHght  one;  and 
he  took  a  fancy  to  solicit  others  frf>m  the  assemldy  of  the  pos- 
sessors of  his  domain,  which  was  held  on  fixed  days  in  the  open 
air,  in  a  vast  field.  The  chiefs  sttwxi  in  the  midst,  and  the  nnil- 
titude  surrounded  them;  decisions  were  made  in  couuuou,  anu 
each  man  gave  his  opinion,  from  the  highest  to  the  lowest — a 
maxima  tuque  ad  mimmum.  Jacques  went  to  that  august  council; 
but  at  his  approach  a  murmur  of  contempt  was  raised,  and  the 
guards  forbade  him  to  advance,  threatening  him  with  the  wood 
of  their  lances.  One  of  the  strangers,  more  polite  than  the 
others,  and  who  Icnew  how  to  speak  good  Latin,  told  him  the 
cause  of  this  treatment:  "The  assembly  of  the  masters  of  this 
land,®  said  he,    domiiwrum  territorti,  is  interdicted  to  men  of 
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your  class, — to  those  whom  we  call  *liti  vel  litonea,  et  istius 
mocli  viles  ino^^esque  personae."* 

Jacques  went  sadly  to  work:  he  had  to  feed,  clothe,  warm, 
and  lodge  his  masters;  be  worked  for  many  years,  during  which 
time  his  condition  barely  changed,  but  during  which,  on  the  other 
hand,  he  saw  fbe  vocabulary  by  which  his  miserable  oonditioii 
was  designated  increase  prodigiously.  In  several  inventories  that 
were  drawn  up  at  the  same  time,  he  saw  himself  ignominiousty 
confounded  with  the  trees  and  flocks  of  ^e  domain,  under  the 
common  name  of  clothing  of  the  land,  terra  vestitus;  he  was 
called  live  money,  frciinia  vive^  body  serf,  addicftis  j^/r^o',  bond- 
man ill  the  idioni  o\  the  conquerors.  In  times  of  clcnuncy  .ind 
mercy,  only  six  d:iys'  labor  out  of  seven  was  demanded  ol  him. 
Jacques  was  sober;  he  lived  on  little,  and  endeavored  to  save:  but 
more  than  once  his  slender  savings  were  taken  from  him  in  vir- 
tue  of  that  incontestable  asdomf  ^  Quae  servi  sunt,  ea  sunt  domini/ 
— what  the  serf  possesses  is  the  master's  property. 

Whilst  Jacques  worked  and  suffered,  his  masters  quarreled 
amongst  themselves,  either  from  vanity  or  interest  More  than 
once  they  deposed  their  chiefs;  more  than  once  their  chiefs 
oppressed  them;  more  than  once  opposite  factions  wapfed  a  civil 
war.  Jacques  always  bore  the  weija;-ht  of  tlicsc  disputes:  no  ]);irty 
spared  him;  he  always  liad  to  bear  the  auger  o£  the  conquered 
and  the  pride  of  the  conquerors.  It  happened  that  the  chief  of 
the  conquering  community  pretended  to  have  the  sole  real  claims 
on  the  land,  the  labor,  the  body  and  the  soul  of  poor  Jacques. 
Jacques^  credulous  and  trusting  to  an  excess  because  his  woes 
were  innumerable,  allowed  himself  to  be  persuaded  to  give  his  con- 
sent to  these  pretensions,  and  accept  the  title  of  **  subjugated  by 
the  chief,"  subjectus  regis;  in  the  modern  jargon,  "subject  of  tlic 
king."  In  virtue  of  this  title.  Jacques  only  paid  the  king  fixed 
taxes,  tallias  rationabiies^  which  was  far  from  meaning  reasonable 
taxes.  But  although  nominally  become  the  property  of  the  chief, 
he  was  not  dierefore  free  from  the  exactions  of  the  subaltems. 
Jacques  paid  first  on  one  side,  then  on  the  other;  fatigue  was 
wearing  him  out.  He  entreated  repose:  the  laughing  reply  was> 
"  Bonhomme  cries  out,  but  bonhomme  must  pay,*  Jacques  bore 
with  TTiisfortnne :  he  was  unable  to  tolerate  eintrage.  He  forgot 
his  weakness,  he  forgot  his  nakedness,  and  hurried  out  a'^'ainst 
his  oppressors,  armed  to  their  teeth  or  intrenched  in  fortresses. 
Their  chiefs  and  subaltems,  friends  and  enemies,  all  united  to 
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crush  him.  He  was  pierced  with  the  strokes  of  lances,  hacked 
with  the  cuts  of  swords,  bruised  under  the  feet  of  horses:  no 
more  breath  was  teft  in  him  but  what  he  required  not  to  die  on 
the  spot,  for  he  was  wanted. 

Jacques — who  since  this  war  bore  the  surname  of  Jacques 
honhomme — recovered  of  his  wounds,  and  paid  as  heretofore.  He 
paid  the  subsidies,  the  assistant  es,  the  ^abeile,  the  rights  of  sale, 
of  tolls  and  cmstoms.  the  poll  lax,  the  twentieths,  etc.,  etc.  At 
this  exorbilaiU  price,  ihc  king  protected  him  a  little  against  the 
rapacity  of  the  other  nobles:  this  more  fixed  and  peaceful  con- 
dition pleased  him;  he  became  attached  to  the  new  yoke  which 
procured  it  for  him;  he  even  persuaded  himself  that  this  yoke 
was  natural  and  necessary  to  him,  that  he  required  fati^e  in 
order  not  tx>  burst  with  health,  and  that  his  purse  resembled  trees, 
which  grow  when  they  are  pruned.  Care  was  talccn  not  to  burst 
out  latiL^liinLj  ai  these  sallies  of  his  imagination;  they  were  cn- 
e»>ura.i,'-cd.  on  the  contrary:  and  it  was  when  he  a^ave  full  vent  to 
thcni  thai  the  names  of  loyal  and  well-advised  man,  "  recte 
legalis  et  sapiens,'*  were  given  him. 

If  it  is  for  my  good  that  I  pay,  said  Jacques  to  himself  one 
day,  it  follows  therefore  that  the  first  duty  of  those  I  pay  is  to 
act  for  my  good;  and  that  they  are,  properly  speaking,  only  the 
stewards  of  my  affairs.  If  they  are  the  stewards  of  my  affairs, 
it  follows  that  I  have  a  right  to  regulate  their  accounts  and 
give  them  mv  advice.  This  succession  of  inductions  appeared 
to  him  very  luminous:  he  never  doubted  but  that  it  did  the 
greatest  credit  to  liis  snj^acity;  he  made  it  the  subject  of  a  lart^-e 
book,  which  he  printed  in  beautiful  type.  This  book  was  seized, 
mutilated,  and  burnt;  instead  of  tiie  praises  which  the  author 
expected,  the  galleys  were  proposed  to  him.  His  presses  were 
seized;  a  lazsaretto  was  instituted,  wherein  his  thoughts  were  to 
perform  quarantine  before  passing  into  print.  Jacques  printed 
no  more,  but  he  did  not  think  less.  The  struggle  of  his  thought 
against  authority  was  long  secret  and  silent;  his  mind  long  medi- 
tated this  great  idea,  that  by  a  natural  right  he  was  free  and 
master  at  home,  before  he  made  any  tentative  to  realize  it.  At 
last  one  day,  when  a  great  want  of  money  compelled  the  powers 
whom  Jacques  supplied,  to  call  him  to  council  to  obtain  from 
him  a  subsidy  which  it  did  not  dare  to  exact,  Jacques  arose, 
assumed  a  proud  tone,  and  clearly  stated  his  absolute  and  impre- 
scriptible right  of  property  and  liberty. 
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Authority  capitulated,  then  retracted;  war  ensued,  and  Jacques 
was  the  conqueror,  becnnse  several  friends  of  hts  former  mas- 
ters deserted  to  embrace  his  cause.  He  was  cruel  in  his  victory, 
because  loni^  miser>'  had  soured  him.  He  knew  not  how  to  con- 
duct himself  when  free,  because  he  still  had  the  habits  ot  slavery. 
Those  whom  be  took  for  stewards  enslaved  him  anew  whilst  pro- 
claiming his  absolute  sovereignty.  ^Alasl*  said  Jacques,  *I  have 
suffexed  two  c(mqiiests;  I  have  been  called  serf»  villatn,  sobject: 
bat  I  never  was  insulted  by  being'  told  that  it  was  in  virtue  of 
my  ri^ts  that  I  was  a  slave  and  despoiled.**  One  of  his  officers, 
a  ^eat  warrior,  heard  him  murmur  and  complain.  "  I  '^cc  what 
yon  want, "  said  he,  **  and  I  will  take  upon  myself  to  L,avc  it  to 
you.  1  will  mix  up  the  ti\icl;iiiKis  of  the  two  c<)!K|nests  that  you 
so  justly  regret:  I  will  re^»tttrc  to  you  the  Frankish  warriors,  in 
the  persons  ol  my  soldiers;  they  shall  be,  like  tiiem,  barons  and 
noblea  I  will  reproduce  the  great  Casar,  your  first  master;  I 
will  call  myself  imptratmr:  you  shall  have  a  place  in  my  legions; 
I  promise  you  i>romotion  in  them.*  Jacques  opened  his  lips  to 
r^ly,  when  suddenly  the  trumpets  sounded,  the  drums  beat,  the 
eagles  were  unfurled.  Jacques  had  formerly  fought  itndcr  the 
eagles;  his  early  youth  had  been  passed  in  followincr  thcni  mechan- 
ically: as  soon  as  he  saw  them  again,  he  thought  no  longer — be 
marched.    .    .  . 

It  is  time  ^at  the  jest  should  end.  We  beg  pardon  for  hav- 
ing introduced  it  into  so  grave  a  subject:  we  beg  pardon  for 
having  made  use  of  an  insulting  name  formerly  applied  to  our 
fathers,  in  order  to  retrace  more  rapidly  the  sad  succession  of 
our  misfortunes  and  our  faults.  It  seems  as  if  on  the  day  on 
which,  for  the  first  time,  «er\n"tv.de,  the  dan-^hter  of  armed  invas- 
ion, put  its  foot  on  the  country  whicli  now  l)ears  the  name  of 
France,  it  was  written  above  that  servitude  should  never  leave 
it;  that,  banished  under  one  iorni,  it  was  to  reappear  under 
another,  and  changing  its  aspect  without  changing  its  nature, 
stand  upright  at  its  former  post  in  spite  of  time  and  mankind. 
After  the  domination  of  the  conquering  Romans,  came  the  dom- 
ination of  the  conquering  Franks;  then  absolute  monarchy,  then 
the  absolute  authority  of  republican  laws,  then  the  absolute  power 
of  the  French  empire,  then  five  vears  of  exeeptinnrd  laws  under 
the  constitutional  charter.  Twenty  ceniuries  have  elapsed  since 
the  footsteps  of  conquest  were  imprinted  on  our  soil;  its  traces 
have  not  disappeared:   generations  have  trampled  on  without 
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destroying  them;  die  blood  of  men  has  wadied  without  effndng 
thetn.   Was  it  then  for  such  a  destiny  that  natnie  fonned  that 

beatitiful  cntintry  which  so  much  verdure  adorns,  such  harvests 
enrich,  and  which  is  under  the  influence  of  so  mild  a  climntft  ? 

THE  BATTLE  OF  HASTINGS 
Pram  the  ^Histoiy  of  the  Canqnest  of  Bqglaacl  by  the  Noimaiu) 

ON  TKE  ground  which  afterwards  bore^  and  still  hears,  the 
name  of  "Battle,"  the  Anglo-Saxon  lines  occupied  a  long 
chain  nf  hills,  fortified  with  a  rampart  of  stakes  and  osier 
hurdles.  In  the  night  of  the  13th  of  October,  William  announced 
to  the  Normans  that  t'nc  next  day  woulfl  be  the  day  of  battle. 
The  priests  and  monks,  who  had  followed  the  invading  army 
in  great  numbers,  being  attracted  like  the  soldiers  by  the  hope  of 
booty,  assembled  together  to  offer  up  prayers  and  sing  litanies^ 
while  the  fighting  men  were  preparing  Iheir  arms.  The  soldiery 
employed  the  time  which  remained  to  them  after  this  first  care 
in  confessing  their  sins  and  receiving  the  sacrament.  In  the 
other  army  the  night  was  passed  in  quite  a  different  maimer: 
the  S.'ixons  diverted  them.selves  with  great  noise,  and  suncr  their 
old  national  songs  round  their  watch-fires,  while  they  emptied  the 
horns  cf  hecT  and  of  wine. 

In  the  morning  the  bishop  of  Bayeux,  who  was  a  son  of  Will- 
iam's mother,  celebrated  mass  in  the  Norman  camp,  and  gave  a 
blessing  to  the  soldiers;  he  was  armed  with  a  hauberk  under 
his  pontifical  habit:  he  then  mounted  a  large  white  horse,  took 
a  baton  of  command  in  his  hand,  and  drew  up  the  cavalry  into 

line.  The  army  was  divided  into  three  cohimn?;  of  attaek:  in  the 
first  were  the  soldiers  from  the  ct)'anty  of  FJouloi^ne  and  from 
Ponthieu,  with  most  of  the  adventurers  wlio  had  engaged  ]H  rson- 
ally  for  pay;  the  second  comprised  the  auxiliaries  from  BnlLany, 
Maine,  and  Poitou;  William  himself  commanded  the  third,  (im- 
posed of  the  Norman  chivalry.  At  the  head  and  on  the  flanks 
of  each  division  marched  several  ranks  of  li^t-armed  infantry, 
clad  in  quilted  cassocks,  and  carrying  long-bows,  or  arbalets  of 
steel.  The  duke  mounted  a  Spanish  charger  which  a  rich  Nor- 
man had  brouo-ht  him  when  he  returned  from  a  pilgrimage  to 
St.  James  of  Compostella  in  Gallicia.  From  his  neck  were  sus- 
pended the  most  venerated  of  the  relics  on  which  Harold  had 
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sworn;  and  the  standard  consecrated  by  the  Pope  was  carried 
at  his  side  by  a  yonng-  man  named  Toustain-le- Blanc.  At  the 
moment  when  ilic  troops  were  about  to  advance,  the  duke,  rais- 
ing his  voice,  thus  addressed  them:  — 

•  Remember  to  fight  well,  and  put  all  to  death;  for  if  we 
conquer  we  shall  all  be  rich.  What  I  gain,  you  wiU  sain;  if  I 
conquer,  yoti  will  conquer;  if  I  take  this  land,  you  idiall  have  it 
Know  however  that  I  am  not  come  here  only  to  obtain  my  right, 
but  also  to  avenge  our  whole  nation  for  the  felonies,  perjuries, 
and  treacheries  of  these  English.  They  pnt  to  death  the  Danes, 
men  and  women,  on  St.  Rrice's  nifjht.  They  decimated  the  com- 
panions of  my  kinsman  Alfred,  and  took  his  life.  Conic  on,  then; 
and  let  tis,  with  (Jod's  help,  chastise  them  for  all  these  misdeeds.* 

The  army  was  soon  within  sight  of  the  Saxon  camp,  to  the 
northwest  of  Hastings.  The  priests  and  monks  then  detached 
themselves  from  it,  and  ascended  a  neii^hboring  height,  to  pray 
and  to  witness  the  conflict.  A  Norman  named  Taillefer  spurred 
his  horse  forward  in  front,  and  began  the  song  —  famous  through- 
out Gaul  —  of  the  exploits  of  Charlemagne  and  Roland.  As  he 
sung,  he  played  with  his  sword;  throwing  it  up  with  force  in  the 
air,  and  receiving  it  again  in  his  right  hand.  The  Normans 
joined  in  chorus,  or  cried,  "God  be  our  help!  God  be  our  help!* 

As  soon  as  they  came  within  bowshot,  the  archers  let  fly  their 
arrows  and  the  crossbow-men  their  bolts;  but  most  of  the  shots 
were  deadened  by  the  high  parapet  of  the  Saxon  redoubts.  The 
infantry,  armed  with  spears,  and  the  cavalry,  then  advanced  to 
the  entrances  of  the  redoubts,  and  endeavored  to  force  them. 
The  Anglo-Saxons,  all  on  foot  around  their  standard  planted  in 
the  ground,  and  formincjf  behind  their  redoubts  one  compact  and 
solid  mass,  received  the  assailants  with  hca\y  blows  of  their 
battle-axes,  which,  with  a  back  stroke,  liroke  their  Spears  and 
clove  their  coats  of  mail.  The  Normans,  unable  either  to  pene- 
trate the  redoubts  or  to  tear  up  the  palisades,  and  fatigued  with 
their  unsuccessful  attack,  fell  back  upon  the  division  commanded 
by  William.  The  duke  then  commanded  all  his  archers  again  to 
advance,  and  ordered  them  not  to  shoot  point-blank,  but  to  dis- 
charge their  arrows  upwards,  so  that  they  might  fall  beyond 
the  rampart  of  the  enemy's  camp.  Many  of  the  EnpfHsh  were 
wounded,  chiefly  in  the  face,  in  consequence  of  this  manauvre; 
Harold  himself  lost  an  c}c  by  an  arrow,  but  he  nevertheless  con- 
tinued to  command  and  to  fight.     The  close  attack  of  the  foot 
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and  horse  recommenced,  to  the  cry  of  "Notre  Dame!  Dieu  aidel 
Dien  aide!*  But  tlie  Normans  were  repulsed  at  one  entrance  of 
the  Saxon  camp,  as  far  as  a  great  ravine  covered  with  grass  and 
brambles^  in  which,  ^eir  horses  stumbling,  they  fell  pell-mell,  and 
numbers  of  them  perished.  There  was  now  a  momentary  panic 
in  the  army  of  the  invaders:  it  was  rumored  that  the  duke  was 
killed;  and  at  this  news  they  began  to  fly.  William  threw  him- 
self before  the  fuj^itives,  and  barred  their  passajje,  threatening 
them,  and  striking  them  with  a  lance;  then  uncuvciing  his  head, 
—  *  Here  I  am,**  he  exclaimed;  "look  at  me:  1  live,  and  with 
God's  help  I  will  conquer !  ** 

The  horsemen  returned  to  the  redoubts;  but  as  before,  they 
could  neither  force  the  entrance  nor  malce  a  breach.  The  duke 
then  bethought  himself  of  a  stratagem  to  draw  the  English  out 
of  their  position,  and  make  them  quit  their  ranks.  He  ordered 
a  thousand  horse  to  advance  and  immediately  take  to  liight.  At 
the  sight  of  this  feigned  ront,  the  Saxons  were  thrown  off  their 
guard;  and  all  set  off  in  pursuit,  with  their  axes  sns])eiided  from 
their  necks.  At  a  certain  distaTice,  a  body  of  troops  posted  there 
for  the  purpose  joined  the  fugitives,  who  then  turned  round; 
and  the  English,  surprised  in  the  midst  of  their  disorder,  were 
assailed  on  all  sides  with  spears  and  swords,  which  they  could 
not  ward  <ifE,  both  hands  being  occupied  in  wielding  their  heavy 
axes.  When  they  had  lost  their  ranks  the  gates  of  the  redoubt 
were  forced,  and  horse  and  foot  entered  together;  but  the  combat 
was  still  warmly  maintained,  pell  incll  and  haml  to  hand.  William 
had  his  horse  killed  under  him.  Kin;.^-^  Harold  and  his  two  broth- 
ers fell  dead  at  the  foot  of  their  standard,  which  was  plucked 
from  the  ground,  and  the  banner  sent  from  Rome  planted  in  its 
stead.  The  remains  of  the  English  army,  without  a  chief  and 
without  a  standard,  prolonged  the  struggle  until  the  close  of  day, 
so  that  the  combatants  on  eadi  side  could  recognize  one  another 
only  by  their  language. 

Having,  says  an  old  historian,  rendered  all  which  they  owed 
to  their  country,  the  remnant  of  Harold's  companions  dispersed; 
and  many  died  on  the  roads,  in  consequence  of  their  wounds 
and  the  day's  fatigue.  The  Norman  horse  pursued  them  without 
relaxation,  and  gave  quarter  to  no  one.  Thev  passed  the  night 
on  the  field  of  battle;  and  on  the  morrow,  at  dawn  of  day,  Duke 
William  drew  up  his  troops,  and  had  all  the  men  who  had  fol- 
lowed him  across  the  sea  called  over  from  the  roll  which  had 
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been  prepared  before  his  departure  from  the  port  of  St  Valeiy. 

Of  these,  a  vast  number,  dead  and  dying,  lay  beside  the  van- 
quishcd  on  the  field.  The  fortunate  survivors  had,  as  the  first 
profits  of  their  victory,  the  spoils  of  the  dead.  In  turning  over 
the  bodies  there  were  found  thirteen  wearing  under  their  armor 
the  monastic  habit:  these  were  the  abbot  of  HiUa.  and  his  twelve 
companions;  the  name  of  their  monastery  was  the  first  inscribed 
in  the  Black  Book  of  the  conquerors. 

The  mothers  and  the  wives  of  those  who  had  repaired  to 
the  field  of  battle  from  the  neighboring  country  to  die  with  the 
King,  came  to  the  field  to  seek  for  and  to  bury  the  bodies  of 
their  sons  and  husbands.  The  body  of  King  Harold  remained 
for  some  time  on  the  battle-field,  and  no  one  dared  ask  for  it. 
At  length  Godwin's  widow,  named  Githa,  overeomingf  her  anguish, 
sent  a  mcssaL^c  to  Duke  William  demanding  his  permission  to 
perform  the  last  rites  in  honor  of  her  son.  She  offered,  say  the 
Norman  historians,  to  give  him  the  weight  of  her  son's  body  in 
gold.  Bnt  the  duke  refused  harshly,  raying  that  the  man  who 
had  belied  his  faith  and  his  religion  should  have  no  sepulture  but 
the  sands  of  the  shore.  If  wc  may  believe  an  old  tnulition  on 
this  score,  however,  he  eventually  became  milder  in  favor  of  the 
monks  of  Waltham,  an  abbey  founded  and  enriched  in  his  life- 
time by  Harold.  Twf>  Saxon  monks,  Osgod  and  Aiirik,  deputed 
by  the  alibdt  of  WaUhaiu,  marie  request  and  obtained  leave  to 
transport  to  their  church  the  .siid  remains  of  its  benefactor.  They 
then  proceeded  to  the  heap  of  slain  that  had  been  spoiled  of 
armor  and  of  vestments,  and  examined  them  carnally  one  after 
another;  but  he  whom  they  sought  for  had  been  so  much  dis- 
figured by  wounds  that  they  could  not  reoognixe  it.  Sorrowing, 
and  despairing  <tf  succeeding  in  their  search  by  themsdves,  they 
applied  to  a  woman  whom  Harold,  before  he  was  king,  had 
kept  as  his  mistress;  and  entreated  her  to  nssist  them.  She  vv,is 
called  Edith,  and  poetically  sumamed  the  Swan-necked.  She  con- 
sented to  follow  the  two  monks,  and  succeeded  better  than  they 
had  done  in  discovering  the  corpse  of  him  whom  she  had  loved. 

These  events  are  all  related  by  the  chroniclers  ctf  the  Anglo* 
Saxon  race  in  a  tone  of  dejection  which  it  as  difficult  to  trans- 
fuse. They  call  the  day  of  the  battle  a  day  of  bitterness,  a  day 
of  death,  a  day  stained  with  the  blood  of  the  brave.  "  England, 
what  shall  T  say  of  thee  ? "  exclaims  the  historian  of  the  church 
of  Ely;  **what  shall  I  say  of  thee  to  our  descendants?  —  That 
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thuu  hasL  lost  thy  national  icing,  and  hast  fallen  under  the  dom- 
ination of  foreigners;  that  thy  sons  have  perished  miserably, 
that  thy  ooimcilors  and  thy  chieftains  are  vanquished,  slain,  or  dig* 
inherited!*  Long  after  the  day  of  this  fatal  conflict,  patriotic 
superstition  believed  that  the  fresh  traces  of  btood  were  stili  to 
be  seen  on  the  ground  where  the  battle  was.  These  traces  were 
said  to  be  visible  on  the  heights  to  the  northwest  of  Hastings 
whenever  a  little  rain  moistened  the  soil.  The  conqueror,  imme- 
diately upon  gaining  the  \  ictory,  made  a  vow  to  erect  on  this 
ground  a  convent  dedicated  to  the  Holy  Trinity,  and  to  St.  Mar- 
tin the  patron  of  the  soldiers  of  Gaul,  Soon  afterwards,  when 
his  good  fortune  permitted  him  to  fulfill  this  vow,  Uie  great  altar 
of  the  monastery  was  placed  on  the  spot  where  the  Saxon  stand* 
ard  of  King  Harold  had  been  planted  and  torn  down.  The  cir- 
cuit of  the  exterior  v  all>  was  traced  80  as  to  inclose  all  the  hill 
which  the  bravest  of  tin  English  had  covered  with  their  bodies. 
All  the  circumjacent  land,  a  leaqftie  wide,  on  which  the  different 
scenes  of  the  battle  had  been  acted,  became  the  property  of  this 
abbey,  which  in  the  Norman  langfuage  was  called  **rAbbaye  de 
la  Baiaille,'*  or  Battle  Abbey.  Monks  from  the  great  convent  of 
Marmoutiers,  near  Tours,  came  to  eatablldi  here  their  domicile; 
and  they  prayed  for  the  repose  of  the  souls  of  all  the  combatants 
who  perished  on  that  fatal  day. 

It  is  said  that  when  the  first  stones  of  the  edifice  were  laid, 
the  architects  discovered  that  there  would  certainly  be  a  want  of 
water.  Being  disconcert cd.  they  carried  this  disaqrceablc  news 
to  William.  **"\Vork,  work  away,"  replied  the  Conqueror  jocu- 
larly: **if  God  grant  me  life,  there  shall  be  more  wine  for  the 
monks  of  Battle  to  drink  than  there  now  is  clear  water  in  the 
best  convent  in  Christendom.* 

THE  STORY  OP  FORTUNATUS 
From  fbe  <Hi8torioal  Essays  and  Namtlv«s  of  tbe  Merovlngiaii  Ers> 

r-piiF  firpt  event  which  signalized  the  openini^-  of  the  synod  [of 


Soissons,  580  A.  D.]  was  a  literary  one;  it  was  the  arrival 


of  a  long  piece  of  poctrj^  composed  by  Venantius  Fottu- 
natus,  and  addressed  to  King  Hilperik  and  to  all  the  bishops 
assembled  at  Braine.  The  singular  career  which  this  Italian,  the 
last  poet  of  the  aristocratic  Gallo-Roman  society,  had  created  for 
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himself  by  his  talents  and  the  elegance  of  his  manners,  demands 
here  an  episodical  digression. 

Bom  in  the  environs  ci  Treviso,  and  educated  at  Ravemiay 
Fortonatna  came  to  Gaul  to  visit  the  tomb  of  St  Martin,  in 
fulfillment  of  a  pious  vow;  but  this  journey  being  in  all  ways 
delightful  to  him,  he  made  no  haste  to  terminate  it  After  hav- 
in<r  accomplished  his  ])ilj,n*ima!:»'e  to  Totirs.  he  contimied  to  travel 
from  town  to  town,  and  was  sought  and  welcomed  by  all  the  rich 
and  noble  men  who  still  piqued  themselves  on  their  refinement 
and  elegance.  He  traveled  all  over  Gaul,  from  Alaycnce  to  Bor- 
deaux, and  from  Toulouse  to  Cologne;  visiting  on  his  road  the 
bishops,  counts,  and  dukes,  either  of  Gallic  or  Prankish  origin, 
and  finding  in  most  of  them  obliging  hosts,  and  often  truly  kind 
friends. 

Those  whom  hv  left,  after  a  stay  of  a  longer  or  shorter  period 
in  their  episcopal  palaces,  their  country-houses,  or  their  strong 
fortresses,  kept  tip  a  rcgfnlar  correspondence  with  him  from  that 
period;  and  he  replied  to  their  letters  by  pieces  of  eki^-iae  }j<>etry, 
in  which  he  retraced  the  remembrances  and  incidents  nf  his  jour- 
ney. To  every  one  he  spoke  of  the  natural  beauties  and  monu- 
ments of  their  country:  he  described  the  picturesque  spots,  the 
rivers  and  the  forests,  the  culture  of  the  land,  the  ridies  of  the 
churdies,  and  the  delights  of  the  country-houses.  These  pictures, 
sometimes  tolerably  accurate  and  sometimes  vaguely  rhetorical, 
were  mixed  up  with  compliments  and  flattery.  The  poet  and  wit 
praised  the  kindncs^^.  the  hosjiiUd't)-.  of  the  Prankish  nobles,  not 
omitting  the  facility  with  wliich  they  conversed  in  Latin;  and  the 
political  talents,  the  iui;eniiity,  and  the  knowledge  of  law  and 
business,  which  characterized  the  Gallo-Roman  nobles.  To  praise 
for  the  piety  of  the  bishups,  and  their  zeal  in  building  and  con- 
secrating new  churches^  he  added  approbation  of  their  adminis- 
trative works  for  the  prosperity,  ornament,  or  safety  of  towns. 
He  praised  one  for  having  restored  ancient  edifices,  a  prstorium, 
a  portico,  and  baths;  a  second  for  having  turned  the  course  of  a 
river,  and  dv^  canals  for  irrigation;  a  third  for  having  erected 
a  citadel  fortified  wah  towers  and  machines  of  war.  All  this,  it 
must  be  owned,  was  nuarked  with  siting  "f  extreme  literary  de- 
generacy; being  written  in  a  style  at  onee  pedantic  and  careless, 
full  of  incorrect  and  distorted  expressions  and  of  puerile  puns: 
but  setting  these  aside,  it  is  pleasant  to  witness  the  appearance 
of  Venantius  Fortunatus  rekindling  a  last  spark  of  intellectual 
life  in  Gaul,  and  to  see  this  stranger  becoming  a  common  bond 
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of  union  between  those  who,  in  the  midst  oi  a  society  declining 
into  barbarism,  here  and  there  retained  the  love  of  litciature  and 
mental  enjoyments.  Of  all  his  friendships^  the  deepest  and  most 
pennanent  was  the  one  which  he  formed  with  a  woman, —  Rade- 
gonda,  one  of  the  wives  King  Chlother  the  First,  then  living 
retired  at  Poitiers  in  a  convent  which  she  had  herself  founded, 
and  where  she  had  taken  the  veil  as  a  si t^^ pic  nun.    .    .  . 

The  monastery  of  Poitiers  had  already  [A.  D  567]  attracted 
the  attention  of  the  whole  Christian  world  f  r  mon-  tlian  fifteen 
years,  when  Vcnantius  Fortunatus,  in  his  pilgrimage  of  dcvuiicm 
and  pleasure  through  Gaul,  visited  it  as  one  of  the  most  remark- 
able sights  which  his  travels  afforded  him.  He  was  received 
there  with  flattering  distinction:  the  warm  reception  which  the 
Queen  was  accustomed  to  give  men  of  talent  and  refinement 
was  lavished  on  him  as  the  most  illustrious  and  amiable  of  their 
guests.  He  saw  himself  loaded  by  her  and  the  al)l)ess  with  care, 
attentions,  and  praises.  This  admiration,  reproduced  each  day 
under  various  forms,  and  distilled,  so  to  speak,  into  the  ear  of 
the  poet  by  two  w«»nien,  -tlic  one  older  than  himself,  the  other 
younger, —  detauicd  liiui  by  ever  new  charms  iuiigcr  than  he  had 
expected.  Weeks,  months  passed,  and  all  delays  were  exhausted; 
and  when  the  traveler  spoke  of  setting  forth  again,  Radegonda 
said  to  him:  ''Why  should  you  go?  Why  not  remain  with  11s?* 
This  wish,  uttered  by  friendship,  was  to  Fort.;  nut  us  a  decree  of 
fate:  he  no  longer  thought  of  crossing  the  Al|>>.  but  settled  at 
Poitiers,  took  orders  there,  and  became  a  priest  of  the  metropolis 
tan  church. 

This  change  of  profession  facilitated  his  iiiLcrcourj^-  with  his 
two  friends,  whom  he  called  his  mother  and  sister,  and  it  became 
still  more  assiduous  and  intimate  than  before.  Apart  from  the 
ordinary  necessity  of  women  being  governed  by  a  man,  there 
were  imperious  reasons  in  the  case  of  the  foundress  and  the 
abbess  of  the  convent  of  Poitiers,  which  demanded  a  union  of 
attention  and  firmness  only  to  be  met  with  in  a  man.  The  mon- 
astery had  considerable  property,  which  it  was  not  only  nece?isary 
to  manage,  hut  also  to  guard  with  daily  vitfilance  against  impo- 
sitions and  rob'Dcn'es  This  security  was  unly  to  be  obtained 
by  means  of  royal  diplomas,  threats  of  excommunication  from 
the  bishops,  and  perpetual  negotiations  with  dukes,  counts,  and 
judges,  who  were  little  anxious  to  act  from  duty,  but  who  did  a 
great  deal  from  interest  or  private  friendship.  A  task  like  this 
demanded  both  address  and  activity,  frequent  journeys,  visits  to 
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the  courts  of  kings,  the  talent  of  pleasing  powerful  men,  and  of 
treating  with  all  sorts  of  people.  Portunatns  employed  in  it  all 
his  knowledge  of  the  world  and  the  resources  of  his  mind,  with 
a*;  much  success  as  7.cal.  he  became  the  counselor,  confidential 
ag-  -n,  ambassador,  steward,  and  secretary  of  the  Queen  and  the 
abbess.  ITis  inlliience.  absolute  in  external  matters,  was  hardly 
less  so  on  the  uUernal  t>rdt.r  and  arrangements  of  the  house:  he 
was  the  arbitrator  of  little  quarrels,  the  moderator  of  rival  pas> 
sions  and  feminine  spite.  All  mitigations  of  the  rules,  all  favors, 
holidays,  and  extra  repasts,  were  obtained  through  his  inter- 
vention and  at  his  request.  He  even  had,  to  a  certain  extent, 
the  direction  of  consciences;  and  his  advice,  sometimes  given  in 
verse,  always  inclined  to  the  least  rigid  side.  Moreover,  Fortuna- 
t\is  combined  great  suppleness  of  mind  with  considerable  free- 
dom of  manners.  A  Christian  chiefly  through  his  imaj^nnation, 
as  has  been  frequently  said  of  the  Italians,  his  orth()d<jxy  was 
irreproachable;  but  in  his  practice  of  life  he  was  effemmate  and 
sensual.  He  abandoned  himself  without  restraint  to  the  pleas- 
ures of  the  table;  and  not  only  was  he  always  found  a  jovial 
gnest,  a  great  drinker,  and  an  inspired  singer  at  tiie  banquets 
given  by  his  ridi  patrons,  both  Romans  and  barbarians,  but  in 
imitation  of  the  customs  of  imperial  Rome  he  sometimes  dined 
alone  on  several  courses.  Clever  as  all  women  are  at  retaining 
and  attaching-  to  themselves  a  friend  by  the  wealc  points  of  his 
charaeter,  Radei^imda  and  Agnes  rivaled  each  other  in  eneour- 
at^inj^^  this  gross  propensity,  in  the  same  way  tliat  they  flattered 
in  him  a  le^  ignoble  defect, —  that  o£  literary  vanity.  They  sent 
daily  to  Portnnatns*s  dwelling  the  best  part  of  the  meals  of  the 
house;  and  not  content  with  this^  they  had  dishes  which  were 
forbidden  them  by  the  rules,  dressed  for  him  with  all  possible 
care.  These  were  meats  of  all  kinds,  seasoned  in  a  thousand 
different  ways,  and  vegetables  dressed  with  gravy  or  honey,  and 
served  up  in  dishes  of  silver,  jasper,  and  crystal.  At  other 
times  he  was  invited  to  take  his  repast  at  the  convent;  and  then 
not  only  was  the  cntcrtniiiment  of  the  most  deHcate  kiTKl.  but 
the  ornaments  of  the  dining-room  were  of  a  rcflncu  coquetry. 
Wreaths  of  odoriferous  flowers  adorned  the  walls,  and  rose-leaves 
covered  the  table  instead  of  a  table-doth.  Wine  flowed  into 
beautiful  goblets  for  the  guests  to  whom  it  was  interdicted  by 
no  vow;  there  was  almost  a  reflex  of  the  suppers  of  Horace 
or  Tibullus  in  the  elegance  of  this  repast,  offered  to  a  Christian 
poet  by  two  recluses  dead  to  the  world.   The  three  actors  of 
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this  singular  drama  addressed  each  other  by  tender  names,  the 
meaning  of  which  a  heathen  woold  certainly  have  misnnderstood. 
The  names  of  mother  and  sister  from  the  lips  of  the  Italian  were 
accompanied  by  such  epithets  as  these:  *my  life,'*  *my  light,* 
"delight  of  my  soul*;  and  all  this  was  only,  in  truth,  an  exalted 
hilt  chaste  friendship,  a  sort  of  intcllccttial  love.  With  re.sfard  to 
the  abbuss,  who  was  little  more  than  thirty  when  this  liaison 
began,  this  intimacy  appeared  suspicioxis,  and  became  the  subject 
of  scandalous  insinuations.  The  rcpuiaiiun  of  the  priest  Fortu- 
natns  suffered  from  them,  and  he  was  obliged  to  defend  himself, 
and  to  protest  that  he  only  felt  for  Agnes,  like  a  brother,  a 
purely  spiritual  love,  a  celestial  affection.  He  did  it  with  dig- 
nity,  in  some  verses  in  which  he  takes  Christ  and  the  Virgin  as 
witnesses  of  the  innocence  of  his  heart. 

This  man  of  frivolous  and  gay  disposition,  whose  maxim  was 
to  enjoy  the  present,  and  always  to  look  on  the  bright  side  of 
life,  was,  in  his  conversations  with  the  daughter  of  the  King  of 
Thuringia,  the  C(intit;aiit  of  dttp  sufFerinef,  of  melancholy  remi- 
niscences, of  which  lie  Icii  nuiiseU"  incapable.  Radegonda  had 
attained  the  age  when  the  hair  begins  to  whiten,  without  hav* 
ing  forgotten  any  of  the  impressions  of  her  early  childhood;  and 
at  fifty,  the  memory  of  the  days  spent  in  her  own  country 
amidst  her  friends  came  to  her  as  fresh  and  as  painful  as  at  the 
moment  of  her  capture.  She  often  said,  *I  am  a  poor  capt- 
ive  woman:**  she  de!i:.4lited  in  retracing:,  even  in  their  smallest 
details,  the  scenes  of  desolation,  of  murder,  and  of  violence,  of 
which  she  had  been  a  witness,  and  partly  a  victim.  After  so 
many  years  of  exile,  and  notwitlistanding  a  total  change  of  tastes 
and  habits,  the  remembrance  of  the  parental  firedde,  and  flie  old 
family  affections,  remained  to  her  objects  of  worship  and  of  love: 
it  was  the  remnant,  the  only  one  she  had  retained,  of  the  Ger* 
manic  manners  and  character.  The  images  of  her  dead  and  ban- 
ished parents  never  cea.sed  to  be  present  to  her,  in  spite  her 
new  attachments,  and  the  peace  of  mind  she  had  acquired.  There 
was  even  something  vehement,  an  almost  savage  ardor,  in  her 
yearninf^fs  towards  the  last  remnants  of  her  race,  towards  the  son 
of  her  uncle  who  had  taken  refuse  at  Constantinople,  towards 
cousins  born  in  exile  and  whom  she  only  knew  by  name.  This 
woman,  who,  in  a  strange  land,  had  never  been  able  to  love 
anything  which  was  both  Christian  and  civilized,  colored  her 
patriotic  regrets  with  a  rude  poetry,  a  reminiscence  of  national 
songs  which  she  had  formerly  heard  in  the  wooden  palace  of  her 
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ancestors,  or  on  the  heaths  of  her  cotintr}'.  The  traces  of  them 
are  still  visibly,  though  certainly  in  a  softened  degree,  to  be  met 
with  hero  and  tlu-re  in  some  pieces  nf  poetry,  in  which  the  Ital- 
ian poet,  speaking  in  the  name  of  the  queen  of  the  barbarians, 
endeavors  to  render  her  melancholy  confidences  in  the  way  that 
he  received  them  from  her: — 

*  I  have  seen  women  carried  into  slavery,  with  bound  hands  and 
flowing  hair;  one  walked  barefooted  in  the  blood  of  her  husband,  the 
other  passed  over  the  corpse  of  her  brother.  Each  one  has  had  cause 
for  tears;  and  1. 1  have  wept  for  all.  I  have  wept  for  my  rdationa 
who  have  died,  and  I  must  weep  for  those  who  remain  alive.  When 
my  tears  cease  to  flow,  wlicn  my  sic^hs  are  hushed,  my  sorrow  is  not 
silent.  When  the  wind  ttuinnurs,  1  listen  if  it  brings  me  any  news; 
but  no  shadow  of  my  relations  presents  itself  to  me.  A  whole  world 
divides  me  from  what  I  love  most.  Where  are  they  ?  I  ask  it  of  the 
wind  that  whistles;  I  ask  it  of  the  clouds  that  float  hy;  I  wish  some 
bird  wotild  come  and  tell  me  of  them.  Ah!  if  I  were  not  withheld 
by  the  sncred  walH  of  this  converst,  they  woti^d  see  me  arrive  at 
the  moment  wheti  they  h;-ast  cxpectLcl  me.  1  would  set  out  in  had 
weather;  I  would  sail  joyfully  through  the  tempest.  The  sailors 
might  tremble,  but  I  should  have  no  fear.  If  the  vessel  split.  I  would 
fasten  myself  to  a  plank,  and  continue  my  voyage;  and  if  I  could 
seise  no  fragment,  I  would  swim  to  them.>* 

Such  was  tine  life  which  Fortunatus  had  led  since  the  year 
567 :  a  life  consisting  of  religion  without  moroseness,  of  affection 
without  anxiety,  of  grave  cares,  of  leisure  filled  with  agreeable 

trifling.  This  last  and  curious  example  of  an  attempt  at  uniting 
Christian  perfection  with  the  social  refinements  of  ancient  civil- 
ization wotild  have  p.asscd  away  without  leavini^f  any  trace  if  the 
friend  of  Agnes  and  Rackgonda  had  not  himself,  in  his  poetical 
works,  noted  even  the  smallest  phases  of  the  destiny  wbieh,  with 
so  perfect  an  instinct  of  happiness,  he  had  chosen  for  himself. 
In  them  is  found  inscribed,  ^most  day  by  day,  the  history  of  this 
society  of  three  persons  connected  by  a  strong  sympathy, — the 
love  of  everything  elegant,  and  the  want  of  lively  and  intellectual 
conversation.  There  are  verses  n  all  the  little  events  of  which 
this  sweet  and  monotonous  mode  of  existence  was  made  up:  on 
the  pain  of  separation,  the  dullness  of  absence,  and  the  delights 
of  retiun;  on  little  presents  made  and  received,  —  on  flowers, 
fruits,  and  all  sons  of  dainties,  on  willow-baskcu  which  the  poet 
amused  himself  in  plaiting  with  his  own  hands  as  gifts  for  his 
two  friends.   There  are  some  on  the  suppers  of  the  three  in 
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the  convent,  animated  by  ^delidous  chats*;  and  for  the  solitary 
repasts  in  which  Portunatus,  whilst  eating  his  utmost,  regretted 
having  only  one  pleasure  at  a  time,  and  not  having  his  eyes  and 
cars  charmed  as  well.  Finally,  there  were  some  on  the  sad  and 
happy  days  which  every  year  bnjujjht  nnmd:  STich  as  the  anni- 
versary of  Agnes's  birth;  and  the  tirst  day  ui.  Lent,  when  Rade- 
gonda,  in  obedience  to  a  vow,  shut  herself  up  in  a  cell  to  pass 
there  the  time  of  that  long  fast.  *  Where  is  my  light  hidden  ? 
Wherefore  does  she  conceal  herself  from  my  eyes?*  the  poet 
tiien  exclaimed,  in  a  passionate  accent  which  might  have  been 
thought  profane;  and  when  Easter-day  and  the  end  of  this  long 
absence  arrived,  he  then,  mingling  the  smiles  of  a  madrigal  with 
the  grave  reflections  of  the  Christian  faith,  said  to  Radegonda: 
"Thou  hast  robbed  me  of  my  happiness:  now  it  returns  to  me 
with  thee;  thou  makesi  me  dr-nbly  celebrate  this  solemn  festival." 

To  the  delights  of  a  tranquillity  unique  in  that  centurj',  the 
Italian  emigrant  added  that  of  a  glory  which  wa$  no  less  so;  and 
he  was  even  able  to  deceive  himself  as  to  the  duration  of  the 
expiring  literature  of  which  he  was  the  last  and  most  frivolous 
representative.  The  barbarians  admired  him,  and  did  their  best 
to  delight  in  his  witticisms;  his  slightest  works,  such  as  notes 
written  whilst  the  bearer  was  waithicr,  simple  distichs  impro- 
vised at  table,  spread  I'roni  liand  lo  hanil,  were  read,  copied,  and 
learned  by  htari;  liis  religious  [.). )onis  and  verses  addrr<seil  ir.  the 
icings  were  objects  of  publie  cxi>ceta:i()n.    tJn  bin  arrival  in  Gaul, 

he  had  celebrated  the  marriage  ui  Sighebert  and  Brunehilda  in 
the  heathen  style,  and  the  conversion  of  the  Arian  Brunehilda  to 
tfie  Catholic  faith  in  the  Christian  style.  The  warlike  character 
of  Sighebert,  the  conqueror  of  nations  beycmd  the  Rhine,  was 

the  first  theme  of  bis  poetical  flatteries;  later,  when  settled  at 
Poitiers  in  the  kingdom  of  Haribert.  he  wrote  the  praise  of  a 
pacific  king  in  honor  of  that  imwarlikc  princu.  iiaribert  died 
in  the  year  567.  and  the  precarious  situalit>n  oi  the  town  of  Poi- 
tiers, alternately  lalven  by  the  kings  of  Neustria  and  Austrasia, 
obliged  the  poet  to  observe  a  prudent  silence  for  a  long  while; 
and  his  tongue  became  unloosed  only  on  the  day  cm  which  the 
city  he  inhabited  appeared  to  him  to  have  definitely  fallen  into 
the  power  of  King  HUperik.  He  then  composed  for  that  king 
his  first  panegyric  and  elegiac  verses,  tlus  was  the  piece  men- 
tioned above,  and  the  sending  of  which  to  Braine  gave  rise  to 
this  long  episode. 
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ADOLPHE  THIERS 

(1797-1877) 

BY  ADOLPHE  COHN 

Ihiers  (Louis  Adolphe,  usually  mentioned  simply  as  Adolphe 
Thiers), —  born  April  15th,  1797,  died  September  3d,  1877, — 
belongs  to  a  class  of  writers  which  was  comparatively  large 
in  France  during  the  first  half  of  the  nineteenth  century;  who  owed 
to  literary  success  an  entrance  to  political  life,  and  distinguished 
themselves  as  public  men  no  less  than  as  men  of  letters.  Of  these 
no  one  reached  such  eminence  as  the  little 
Marseilles  laborer's  son,  who  at  the  age  of 
seventy-four  was  elected  the  first  President 
of  the  French  Republic. 

The  Thiers  family,  though  one  of  the 
humblest  of  the  large  city  of  Marseilles, 
managed  to  give  to  its  brightest  child  as 
good  an  education  as  was  at  the  disposal 
of  French  children  at  the  beginning  of  the 
century.  Adolphe  Thiers  was  given  a  gov- 
ernment scholarship  in  the  lycie  or  college 
of  his  native  city;  and  after  winning  dis- 
tinction in  his  classes,  studied  law  in  the 
neighboring  city  of  Ai.x,  which  possessed 
one  of  the  government  law  schools.  There 

he  met  a  young  student  one  j'ear  his  senior, —  Francois  Mignet; 
with  whom,  owing  partly  to  the  many  tastes  they  had  in  common, 
he  formed  a  friendship  which  was  dissolved  only  by  death  more  than 
sixty  years  later.  Neither  of  these  two  law  students  cared  much  for 
the  law,  both  of  them  longed  for  a  literary  career;  and  both  of  them 
therefore  soon  moved  to  Paris,  the  centre  of  the  intellectual  life  of 
the  nation.  Thiers  made  his  mark  with  incredible  rapidity,  and  before 
long  was  a  regular  member  of  the  staff  of  one  of  the  most  important 
liberal  papers,  the  Constitutionnel :  he  even  became  a  part  owner 
of  the  paper,  through  the  liberality  of  the  German  publisher,  Cotta. 
There  he  wrote  on  all  sorts  of  subjects,  his  best  articles  being  on  the 
annual  exhibition  of  paintings  known  as  the  Salon. 

A  proposal  that  came  from  a  sort  of  literary  hack,  Felix  Bodin, 
made  him  determine  to  write  a  history  of  the  French  Revolution; 
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the  first  two  volumes  of  wbich,  bearing  Bodin's  name  by  the  side 
of  Thiers's.  appeared  in  1823.  This  was  the  beginning  of  the  first 
exhaustive  history  of  the  French  Revolution  written  by  one  who  had 

not  been  an  ej'e-witness  of  the  event;  and  it  presented  therefore 
greater  {guarantees  of  impartiality  than  anything  before  published  on 
the  same  subject.  The  young  writer  moreover  possessed  to  a  very 
high  degree  the  gift  of  telling  an  interesting  story,  and  of  presenting 
in  a  dear  and  simple  way  that  which  seemed  at  first  obscure  and 
complicated.  He  could  also  work  fast,  so  as  not  to  allow  the  reader 
to  lose  his  interest  in  the  narrative.  The  last  of  the  ten  volumes  of 
Thiers's  'History  of  the  French  Revolution*  appeared  in  1827,  hardly 
four  years  after  the  first  volumes  had  been  Issued. 

The  success  of  the  work  at  once  placed  its  author  in  the  front 
rank  of  historical  writers,  at  a  time  when  France  was  extraordinarily 
rich  in  literary  talent,  and  when  the  desire  to  know  as  accurately  as 
possible  the  events  of  the  revolutionary  period  was  general  in  Europe. 
Thiers,  who  was  destined  to  be  a  great  parliamentarian,  had  also  a 
Special  gift  for  financial  explanation  and  military  narrative;  so  that 
he  possessed  almost  every  one  of  the  requisites  for  composing  the 
history  of  a  crisis  which  was  financial  in  its  causes  and  military  ill 
its  development,  no  less  than  social  and  political  in  its  nature. 

It  is  to  be  noted  as  a  ctirinus  coincidence  that  while  Thiers  was 
publishing  this  exhaustive  work  on  the  Revolution,  his  friend  Mignet 
was  writing  another  and  shorter  narrative  of  the  same  period.  These 
two  works  were  the  first  that  manifested  a  reaction  gainst  the 
anti-revolutionary  sentiments  which  had  been  dominant  in  France,  at 
least  in  appearance,  since  the  restoration  of  the  Prmrbons.  T.iljcral 
opinion  was  gathering  strength  and  boldness.  The  accession  to  the 
throne  of  Charles  X.,  the  last  of  the  surviving  brothers  of  Louis  XVI., 
made  every  one  feel  that  a  great  effort  would  be  made  by  the  court 
to  place  the  ultra-royalist  and  Catholic  party  in  full  control  of  afiairs. 
Thiers's  'History  of  the  French  Revolution*  called  attention  to  the 
means  by  which  in  the  past  the  people  had  triumphed  over  an  anti- 
patriotic  cabal,  and  powerfully  served  the  Liberal  party  in  its  prepa- 
rations for  what  may  be  termed  aggressive  resistance. 

On  January  tst,  1830,  when  the  fight  was  at  its  hottest,  Thiers 
for  the  first  time  assumed  a  prominent  rank  among  the  combatants. 
In  connection  with  his  friends  Frangois  Mignet  and  Aririand  Car- 
rel he  established  a  daily  politieal  paper.  Le  National,  which  was  at 
once  recognized  as  the  boldest  oi  the  opposition  newspapers.  The 
leader  in  which  the  policy  of  the  paper  was  explained  stated  that, 
determined  to  possess  political  liberty,  France  was  willing  to  find  a 
model  for  her  institutions  across  the  Channel;  but  that  should  she 
fail  in  the  attempt,  she  would  not  liesitate  to  look  for  another  model 
across  the  Atlantic.   The  article  had  been  written  by  Adolphe  Thiers, 
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who  was  destined  to  be  T>efore  long  a  minister  of  a  constittitional 
sovereign,  and  more  than  forty  years  later  the  President  o£  a  demo- 

■ 

cratic  republic. 

In  tbe  months  that  followed*  many  of  tbe  most  strilcing  politica] 
articles  of  tfae  National  were  printed  over  the  initials  A.  T. ;  and  when 

on  July  25th,  1830,  Charles  X.  determined,  by  his  famous  Ordonnances* 
to  challenge  the  Chatnbcr  of  Deputies  and  the  Liberal  press  to  a 
mortal  combat,  it  was  Adoiphe  Thiers  that  wrote  the  strong-worded 
protest  by  which  the  Parisian  journalists  proclaimed  their  refusal  to 
obey  the  illegal  dictates  of  the  infatuated  monarch. 

The  sttccess  of  the  revolution  of  1830  made  Thiers  one  of  the 
most  influential  men  in  the  kingdom.  His  literary  productions  at  that 
time  comprised,  in  addition  to  his  'History  of  the  French  Revolution* 
and  to  his  articles  in  the  Lonstitutionnel  and  in  the  National,  a  volume 
on  *Law  and  his  System  of  Finance*  (1826).  reprinted  in  1858  under 
a  new  title.  *  History  of  Law*;  and  an  <  Essay  on  Vauvenargues,'  quite 
an  early  production,  written  by  him  while  still  in  Aix,  and  rewarded 
by  a  prize  of  the  Aix  Academy  of  Letters  and  Sciences  under  rather 
curious  circumstances.  That  Academy  had  ulTerefi  a  Muloj^'  of  Vauve- 
nargues  as  a  subject  for  a  competitive  essay.  Young  Thiers,  in  his 
eagerness  to  secure  the  prize,  sent  in  two  essays  composed  on  two 
different  plans, — so  that  the  judges  could  not,  until  the  name  of  the 
author  was  disclosed,  imagine  that  they  came  from  only  one  source; 
and  he  secured  both  first  and  second  prize,  over  all  his  competitors. 

For  nearly  fifteen  years  after  the  accession  of  Louis  Philippe 
there  was  an  intennption  in  his  labors  as  a  man  of  letters.  He 
then  played  an  important  political  part,  being  several  times  a  cabi> 
net  minister  and  twice  prime  minister;  the  last  time  from  March  to 
November  1840.  when  he  strongly  supported  against  all  Europe  the 
celebrated  ruler  of  !v'\  pt.  Mehemet-A!i.  His  rival  at  that  time  was 
another  celebrated  man  ui  letters, —  the  historian  Guizot,  who  suc- 
ceeded him  as  prime  minister.  Both  were  considered  tbe  most  bril- 
liant political  ofators  France  possessed  at  that  time,  with  Berryer  and 
Lamartine.  In  1834  Thiers  was  elected  a  member  of  the  French 
Academy.  His  speech  on  being  received  in  that  illustrious  body  is 
one  of  his  most  successful  efforts. 

The  opinions  he  represented  in  Parliament  during  the  reign  of 
Louis  Philippe  were  those  of  a  moderate  Liberal,  and  especially  of  one 
who  placed  the  authority  of  Parliament  far  abnve  the  King.  That 
much  he  set  forth  in  the  famous  fnnntila:  The  Kin.i^  reiirns  and 
does  not  •:(i-»vern."  Soon  after  liis  retirement  from  power,  in  1840, 
he  realized  that  both  King  and  Parliament  were,  and  were  likely  to 
remain  for  a  long  time,  hostile  to  his  ideas,  and  that  his  chances  of 
regaining  power  were  very  slight  indeed.   He  therefore  again  tuned 
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to  literature,  to  liistorical  writings.    In  bis  <  History  of  the  French 

Revolution  >  he  had  conducted  liis  narrative  to  the  Eighteenth  Bm- 
maire  of  the  eighth  year  of  the  French  Republic  (November  9th,  1799), 
—  the  date  of  the  military  revolution  by  which  General  Napoleon  Bona- 
parte was  made  supreme  in  the  State.  He  determined  now  to  write 
the  history  of  Napoleon  himself  from  his  accession  to  power  to  his 
death.  The  times  were  ripe  for  such  an  ttndertaking:  the  admiration 
for  Napoleon  was  one  of  the  strongest  feelings  of  the  generation  to 
which  Thiers  belonged.  When  last  pritne  minister,  he  had  prevailed 
upon  England  to  give  up  the  remains  of  the  great  captain,  and  to 
allow  them  to  be  transported  to  France.  Paris  had  known  in  the  suc- 
ceeding quarter  of  a  century  no  such  enthusiasm  as  was  manifested 
on  December  15th.  1840;  when,  in  the  midst  of  the  most  impressive 
military  pomp.  NapoleonV  ruiTin  was  laid  at  rest  in  the  crypt  of  the 
Hotel  des  Tnvnlides.  Thiers  devoted  no  less  than  twenty  years  of 
his  lite  to  the  composition  of  his  *■  History  of  the  Consulate  and  the 
Empire*;  the  first  five  Tolnmes  of  which  were  imbHahed  in  1845,  and 
the  twentieth  and  last  in  1862. 

During  that  period  France  passed  through  strange  vicissitudes. 
The  throne  of  T.ntiis  Philippe  was  in  Febrtiary  1848  swept  away  by 
a  revolutum,  which  the  King  at  the  la?t  moment  vainly  tried  to  >tave 
oti  by  calling  Thiers  to  power.  A  republic  was  eslablished,  which 
soon  intrusted  its  destiny  to  a  nephew  of  Napoleon.  Thiers,  after 
supporting  the  candidacy  of  Louis  Napoleon  to  the  presidency  of 
the  republic,  soon  discovered  his  mistake,  and  became  a  determined 
opponent  of  the  "Prince-President**;  and  so,  when  Louis  Napoleon 
broke  bis  oath  of  office  and  destroyed  the  republic,  Thiers  was  not 
surprised  at  being  informed  that  he  was  banished  from  France.  He 
was,  however,  soon  allowed  to  return  and  to  peacefully  complete  his 
great  historical  undertaking.  In  the  mean  time  he  had  written  a  short 
but  important  work  on  <  Property,*  destined  to  check  the  growtii  of 
socialistic  feeling-. 

The  *  History  oi  Napoieon*  is  Thiers's  greatest  claim  to  distinction 
as  a  literary  man.  It  possesses  in  a  high  degree  the  merite  oi  clear> 
nesa  and  order;  it  never  fails  to  be  interesting.  It  may  be  lacking 
in  moral  power:  Napoleon  is  too  uniformly  praised  and  admired,  his 
opponents  are  too  uniformly  found  fault  with.  But  the  author's 
enthusiasm  for  his  hero  is  felt  to  be  genuine;  and  Thiers,  moreover, 
does  not  seem  to  speak  simply  in  his  own  name,  but  in  the  name  of 
the  millions  for  whom  Napoleon  was  the  image  of  everything  tiiat 
was  great  and  striking.  Whether  this  fulsome  approval  of  Napoleon's 
doings  very  well  n'^rced  with  the  liberal  doetriius  he  defended  in 
the  political  arena,  does  not  seem  to  h.ive  trouliled  'I'hiers  very  much; 
and  as  souu  as  he  had  completed  his  history  he  re-e<ilered  public 
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life,  and  altiiost  suddenly  passed  from  praising  the  uncle  to  bitterly 
assailing  the  nephew. 

In  1863  Thiers  offered  himself  as  an  opposition  candidate  to  the 
voters  of  one  of  the  Paris  constitnescies;  and  after  being  elected  a 
member  of  the  Chamber  of  DeputiL-s,  opened  against  the  imperial 
government  a  canipaiK'i^  of  opposition,  whicli  becnme  every  day  more 
intense  until  his  predictions  were  verified,  and  the  imperial  throne 
lay  shattered  on  the  battle-held. 

Thiers's  political  speeches  between  1863  and  1S70  developed  with 
a  marvelous  variety  of  arguments  the  theme  that  the  government 
of  Napoleon  III.  betrayed  the  French  people,  both  in  denying  them 
political  liberty  and  in  allowing  French  influence  to  becotne  every 
day  smaller  in  foreii^n  affairs.  Especially  did  he  criticise  the  t.x].ietli- 
tion  by  which  the  French  government  tried  lo  establish  an  empire  in 
Mexico,  and  the  policy  of  Napoleon  III.  in  allowing  Prussia  to  grow 
at  the  eaq>ettse  of  Austria.  His  denunciation  of  that  policy  in  1866 
was  nothing  short  of  prophetic. 

He  was  of  course  rc-clccted  to  the  Chamber  in  1869:  and  a  year 
later,  the  policy  which  he  opposed  culminated  in  the  foolhardy  decla- 
ration of  war  against  Prussia  and  the  disasters  that  followed.  This 
declaration  of  war  Thiers  did  his  utmost  to  prevent;  he  addressed 
the  house  in  an  impassioned  speech,  which  the  supporters  of  the 
p^ovemment  constantly  cut  with  insulting  interruptions,  without  how- 
ever succeedifii;  in  f;tiflincf  his  voit-t-, 

Thiers  was  now  seventy-three  years  old,  and  new  paths  of  use- 
fulness opened  before  him  in  which  he  was  to  win  more  renown 
than  he  had  in  all  his  past  career.  On  September  4th,  1870,  after 
the  reception  of  the  news  of  the  surrender  of  the  imperial  anny  at 
Sedan,  the  imperial  government  collapsed  at  Paris;  a  republic  was 
proclaimed:  and  a  new  government  was  formed,  consisting  of  the 
representatives  of  the  various  Parisian  constituencies  in  the  Cham- 
ber of  Deputies.  Thiers  however  declined  to  be  a  member  of  that 
government:  but  at  its  request  undertook  to  visit  all  the  capitals  of 
Europe,  and  try  to  get  some  help  f  .r  invaded  France. 

He  failed  in  his  mission. —  in  which,  indeed,  failure  was  siinuly 
unavoidable;  and  when  a  few  months  later  France  had  to  sue  tor 
peace,  and  to  elect  a  National  Assembly  which  alone  had  the  power 
of  accepting  or  rejecting  the  terms  of  the  victorious  Germans,  the 
country  only  remembered  Thiers's  heroic  opposition  to  the  declarap 
tion  of  the  war.  and  manifested  its  confidence  in  him  by  an  election 
to  the  Assembly  from  no  less  than  twenty-six  constituencies. 

It  was  a  foregone  concluMiQii  that  he  would  be  called  upon  by 
the  Assembly  to  form  a  new  government  On  February  17th,  at 
Bordeaux, — where  the  Assembly  met  because  it  was  one  of  the  spots 
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Still  unoccttpied  by  the  German  armieSt — he  was  elected  chief  of  the 
exectttlTe  power  of  the  French  Republic,  and  President  of  the  Coun- 
cil of  IGnisters;  a  title  which  was  a  few  months  later  changed  to  Pres- 
ident of  the  French  Republic.  His  first  duty  was  the  saddest  that 
could  befall  such  a  patriotic  Frenchman  as  he  was:  he  had  to  meet 
Priuce  Bismarck,  and  hear  from  him  the  terms  upon  which  Germany 
was  willingr  to  'grant  peace  to  Prance.  This  duty  he  fulfilled  with 
dignity,  courage,  and  skill :  and  he  was  fortiinate  enough  to  save 
for  France  the  Alsati;.:!  iHrtress  of  Belfort,  without  the  possession  of 
which  the  French  frontier  would  have  remained  entirely  open  to  any 
later  German  invasion. 

Ncme  tbe  less  hard  was  it  for  him  to  convince  the  Assembly 
that,  hard  as  they  were,  the  terms  imposed  hy  Germany  had  to  he 
accepted,  so  that  patriotic  citizens  might  afterwards  address  them- 
selves to  the  task  of  reorganizing  the  impoverished  country. 

The  ta?k  he  then  had  to  face  was  nothing  short  of  appalling. 
Administration,  army,  finances  —  everything  was  in  a  state  ot  complete 
collapse;  and  yet  the  country  had  to  pay  to  Germany  the  unheard-of 
war  indemnity  of  one  thousand  million  dollars,  before  the  territory 
of  France  was  to  be  free  from  the  presence  of  German  armies!  I:i 
addition  to  that,  political  passions  were  at  fever  heat.  A  majority  of 
the  members  elected  to  the  National  Assembly  were  men  of  royalist 
proclivities,  who  wished  to  have  the  republic  abolished,  and  either 
the  Bourbon  or  the  Orleans  pretender  called  to  the  throne.  On  the 
other  hand,  Paris  and  all  the  large  cities  were  enthusiastically  republi- 
can, and  made  no  secret  of  their  determination  to  resist  by  force  any 
attempt  to  re-establish  a  monarch  in  France. 

To  reconcile  these  conflicting  claims,  to  the  extent  of  having  the 
settlement  of  purely  political  questions  postponed  to  a  time  when 
the  country  had  been  enabled  to  resume  the  normal  tenor  of  its  life, 
was  the  task  to  which  Thiers  then  devoted  himself,  and  in  the  per- 
formance of  which  he  could  make  use  of  hardly  any  weapon  save  his 
oratorical  power.  Being  a  member  of  the  Assembly,  he  was  allowed 
to  address  it;  and  those  of  his  speeches  which  belong  to  that  period 
of  his  life  are  among  the  most  remarkable  that  have  been  delivered 
before  any  parliament. 

His  success  was  not  always  complete.  For  instance,  he  wished  the 
As'^embly  to  leave  Bordeaux  and  come  to  Paris,  as  soon  as  the  Ger- 
man forcLS  had  left  tiu-  ]\ins  forts.  All  he  cotild  achieve  was  to 
determine  the  Assembly,  which  disliked  the  intense  republicanism  of 
the  capital,  to  move  to  Versailles.  This  slight,  which  the  Parisians 
felt  to  be  undeserved  after  the  heroic  resistance  they  bad  opposed  to 
the  Germans  in  a  five-months'  siege,  was  one  of  the  causes  of  the 
terrible  insurrection  which  broke  out  on  March  iSth,  1871. 
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It  was  while  engaged  in  the  sad  task  of  repressing  that  iiisnrrcc- 
tion  that  President  Thiers,  for  the  first  time,  openly  stated  his  deter- 
mination to  Iceep  away  from  any  plans  having;  for  their  object  the 
destmction  of  the  repoblic.  Almost  up  to  that  time  he  had  been 
known  to  be  an  advocate  of  constitutional  monarchy.  But  tiie 
strength  of  republican  sentiment  in  France,  and  the  hopeless  divis- 
ion?; of  the  royalists  and  imperialists,  now  convinced  liini  that  a  restor- 
ation of  monarch \-  in  France  would  be,  as  he  soon  after  stated,  *the 
worst  of  revolutions.** 

No  wonder  that  the  friends  of  the  pretenders,  who  controlled  a 
majority  of  the  Assembly,  at  once  determined  to  treat  him  as  an 
enemy,  and  that  therefore  the  career  of  his  government  was  not  an 
easy  one.  Every  day  assailed  by  his  critics,  M.  Theirs  was  constantly 
compelled  to  take  part  himself  in  the  debates  of  the  Assembly,  where 
his  personal  ascendency  often  enabled  bim  to  secure  a  majority 
against  all  apparent  odds.  The  task*  moreover,  that  had  to  be  per- 
formed by  the  government,  was  one  which  hardly  made  it  posdble  to 
M.  Thiers's  opponents  to  dispense  with  his  services,  even  after  the 
defeat  of  the  Paris  insurrecti  on  had  re-established  everywhere  the 
sovereignty  of  the  National  Government,  The  German  troops  still 
occupied  a  considerable  part  of  the  French  territory:  the  enormous 
war  indemnity  due  to  Germany  had  not  been  paid;  the  army  had  not 
been  organized :  and  finally.  Prance  needed  to  be  trusted  by  the  other 
nations,  and  possessed  then  no  other  statesman  who  commanded 
the  respect  of  all  the  European  governments  in  anything  like  the 
same  degree  as  M.  Thiers.  In  addition  thereto  the  country,  which  had 
elected  a  good  many  royalists  in  February  1871  simply  because  they 
more  energetically  than  others  pronounced  in  favor  of  a  cessation  of 
the  war,  now  every  day  showed  by  its  votes  in  by-elections,  which 
were  numert)us.  its  growing  affection  for  republican  institutions,  and 
made  the  anti-republican  members  of  the  Assembly  somewhat  timid 
in  furthering  i^ans  dearly  condemned  by  a  majority  of  the  electo- 
rate. They  therefore  directed  their  efforts  to  a  somewhat  different 
object.  M.  Thiers's  main  weapon  was  his  persuasive  oratory;  and  the 
speeches  that  he  delivered  dnritii^-  that  period  of  his  political  life  are 
among  his  most  interesting::  pn uluetions,  even  from  a  purely  literary 
standpoitit.  They  are  wonders  of  simplicity,  of  clearness,  at  times  of 
good-naturedness:  but  also,  when  needed,  of  dogged  tenacity.  If  the 
deliberations  of  the  Assembly  could  be  so  conducted  that  M.  Thiers 
should  be  kept  out  of  them,  his  opponents  would  have  p:ained  a  great 
point.  And  this  they  achieved  in  a  crreat  measure.  They  managed 
to  have  a  law  framed  which  decided  that,  as  M.  Thiers  was  not  sim- 
ply a  member  of  the  Assembly  but  also  President  of  the  Republic*  he 
would  be  allowed  to  address  the  Assembly  only  in  special  sessions, 
held  solely  for  that  purpose,  at  his  own  request. 
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Finally  tlie  work  which  M.  Thiers  had  assisjned  to  himself  was 
done.  The  cnormfm«;  war  indemnity  was  paid,  thanks  to  the  wonder- 
ful snccess  of  two  five  per  cent,  loans  issued  by  the  government.  A 
convention  was  signed  with  Germany  by  virtue  of  which  the  French 
territory  was  to  be  freed  of  German  troops  some  time  in  i873»  con- 
nderably  before  the  moment  at  which  this  consummation  had  origi- 
nally  been  expected.  The  law  reorganizing  the  army  was  passed  in 
1872.  What  remained  to  be  done  now  was  to  give  France  a  con- 
stitution; and  President  Thiers,  in  a  special  message,  boldly  asked 
that  that  constitatiott  should  be  republican. 

This  was  too  much  for  the  anti-republicans  of  the  Assembly.  They 
determined  that  M.  Thiers  must  be  compelled  to  resign  his  office. 
On  May  24th,  1873.  a  memorable  session  took  place,  in  which  the 
President  most  impressively  explained  the  reasons  that  had  led  him 
to  consider  it  impossible  and  undesirable  to  re-establish  a  monarchy 
in  France.  He  had  never  been  so  eloquent,  so  persuasive,  so  ener> 
getic.  All  was  of  no  avdl.  Everything  bad  been  settled  in  advance. 
An  adverse  vote  was  tarried  by  a  majority  of  fourteen  in  a  house  of 
more  than  seven  hundred;  and  in  the  evcnint^  he  resigned  his  nffire. 
and  Marshal  MacMabon  was  elected  by  his  opponents  as  his  successor. 

The  last  four  years  of  his  life  Thiers  spent  in  comparative  retire- 
ment. He  remained  in  public  life  in  so  far  as  he  was  all  the  time 
a  member  of  the  representative  assemblies;  but  be  very  seldom  took 

part  in  discussions.  IHs  advit c  however,  was  con«;tantly  sought  by 
the  leaders  of  the  repnijlicat^  party,  with  wln-m  he  came  to  be  al- 
most exclusively  surrounded.  Once  he  seemed  almost  on  the  cvc  u£ 
returning  to  power.  On  May  i6th,  1S77,  President  MacHahon  had,  by 
means  that  were  constitutionally  questionable,  got  rid  <tf  a  republican 
cabinet  which  possessed  an  undoubted  majority  in  Parliament.  The 
rovalist?!  were  still  smartiiv^'  under  the  bitterness  of  their  disappoint- 
ment in  bcinis'  nnal>lc  In  destroy  the  republic,  even  after  the  resig- 
nation ot  President  Thiers;  and  they  were  determined  to  give  another 
and  desperate  battle  to  their  opponents,  A  monarchical  ministry 
was  formed;  office-holders  of  monarchical  tendencies  were  everywhere 
substituted  f<'^  'di  republican  incumbents;  and  a  general  election  v.-as 
called,  in  which  it  was  hoped  by  the  royalists  that  an  unscrupulous 
use  of  the  governmental  machinery  might  compel  the  country  to 
return  to  the  house  an  anti-republican  majority.  The  republicans 
were  led  in  the  fight  by  Thiers.  Gambetta,  and  Gr^vy:  and  their 
plan  was,  after  winning  at  the  polls  a  victory  which  seemed  to  them 
absolutely  certain  to  come,  to  compel  Marshal  MacMahnn  to  resign 
the  Presidency,  and  to  reinstate  M.  Thiers  in  that  office.  The  success 
of  the  plan  was  prevented  by  the  death  of  Thiers  himself,  who  was 
then  in  his  eighty-first  year.  It  occurred  in  Saint-Germain,  near  Paris* 
on  September  3d.  1877. 
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The  great  .statesman'^  funeral  was  an  imposing  p<ii)ular  and  re- 
publican demonstration.  He  helped  the  cause  he  had  come  to  love 
SO  much,  in  death  as  he  had  done  in  life.  Among  his  papers  was 
found  an  important  doonment,  the  last  iMag  of  any  public  interest 
that  was  written  by  him.  It  was  a  kind  of  political  testament, 
the  publication  of  which  wa»;  intrusted  to  three  of  his  best  and 
oldest  friends:  Mignct,  who  although  slightiy  his  senior  survived  him 
a  few  years,  Barthelemy  Saint-Hilaire,  and  Jules  Simon.  In  it  the 
illnstrlons  ex-President  gave  to  the  Prendi  people  the  advice  which 
seemed  to  him  most  timely  in  the  crisis  through  which  the  country 
wns  then  passin.i,^  ;ind  he  thus  very  sttbstantially  oonttibated  to  the 
final  victory  of  the  reiiublic  in  Frame. 

All  the  political  lite  here  sketched  is  rejected  in  the  remarkable 
collection  of  his  speeches  which  has  been  published  since  his  death, 
and  the  editor  of  which  was  one  of  his  stonchest  political  and  pri- 
vate friends,  M.  Calmon. 

The  type  of  men  to  whom  Thiers  belonged  seems  to  be  passing 
away.  Literature  and  politics  seem  to  get  more  widely  apart  from 
each  other  than  before.  No  more  Guizots  and  Thierses  in  France,  no 
more  Brongrhams  and  llacaulays  in  England,  no  more  Daniel  Web> 
sters  in  the  United  States:  the  more  reason  for  paying  close  attention 
to  the  best  specimcrs  {)f  a  class  of  public  men  who  thought  that  he 
understood  his  cotintry  best  who  understood  its  language  best 


EVERVBODv  is  acquaint(  <1  with  the  revolutions  of  the  FrctK  h 
monarchy.  It  is  well  knoun  lhat  the  Greeks,  and  alterwards 
the  Romans,  introduced  their  arms  and  their  civilization 
among  the  half -savage  Gauls;  that  subeequently  the  barbarians 
established  their  military  hierarchy  amon^  them;  that  this  hier* 
archy*  transferred  from  persons  to  lands,  struck  root,  as  it  were, 
and  grew  up  into  the  feiidnl  system.  Authority  was  divided 
between  the  feudal  chief  called  king  and  the  secondary  chiefs 
called  vassals,  who  in  their  turn  were  Icincfs  over  their  own 
dependents.  In  our  time.-^,  when  the  necessity  lor  preferring 
mutual  accusations  has  caused  search  to  be  made  for  recipro- 
cal faults,  abundant  pains  have  been  taken  to  teach  us  that  the 
supreme  authority  was  first  disputed  by  the  vassals,  whidi  is 
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always  done  by  those  who  are  nearest  to  it;  that  this  authority 

was  afterwards  divided  among^  them,  which  constituted  feudal 
anarchy;  and  that  at  length  it  reverted  to  the  throne,  where  it 
concentrated  itself  into  despotism,  under  Louis  XI.,  Richelieu, 
and  Louis  XIV. 

The  French  population  had  progressively  enfranchised  itself 
by  industry',  tiic  primary  source  of  wealth  and  liberty.  Though 
originally  agricultural,  it  soon  devoted  its  attention  to  commerce 
and  manufactures,  and  acquired  an  importance  that  aiFected  the 
entire  nation.  Introduced  as  a  supplicant  to  the  States-General, 
it  appeared  there  in  no  other  posture  than  on  its  knees,  in  order 
to  be  grievously  abused.  In  process  of  time  c\en  Louis  XIV. 
declared  that  he  would  liave  no  more  of  these  cringing  assemblies; 
and  this  he  declared,  booted  and  whip  in  hand,  to  the  parlia- 
ment. Thenceforth  were  seen  at  the  head  of  the  State  a  king 
clothed  with  a  power  ill  defined  in  theory',  but  absolute  in  prac- 
tice; grandees  who  had  reliuquisiied  ilieir  feudal  dignity  for  the 
favor  of  the  monarch,  and  who  disputed  by  intrigue  what  was 
granted  to  them  out  of  the  substance  of  the  people;  beneath 
them  an  immense  population,  having  no  other  relation  to  the 
court  and  the  aristocracy  than  habitual  submission  and  the  pay- 
ment of  taxes.  Between  the  court  and  the  people  were  parlia- 
ments invested  with  the  power  of  administering  justice  and 
registering  the  royal  decrees.  Authority  is  always  disputed.  If 
not  in  the  legitimate  assemblies  of  the  nation,  it  contested 
in  the  very  palace  of  the  prince.  It  is  well  known  that  tlie  par- 
liaments, by  refusing  to  register  the  royal  edicts,  rendered  them 
ineffective;  this  terminated  in  *a  bed  of  justice*  and  a  conces- 
sion when  the  king  was  weak,  but  in  entire  submission  when  the 
king  was  powerful.  Louis  XIV.  had  no  need  to  make  conces> 
sions,  for  in  his  reign  no  parliament  durst  remonstrate;  he  drew 
the  nation  along  in  his  train,  and  it  glorified  him  with  the  prodi- 
gies which  itself  achieved  in  war  and  in  the  arts  and  sciences. 
The  subjects  and  the  monarch  were  u.ianimous,  and  their  actions 
tended  towards  one  and  the  sann  ]MMnt-  But  no  sooner  had 
Louis  Xi\'.  expired  tlian  the  Regent  aiiorded  the  parliaments 
occasion  to  revenge  themselves  for  their  long  nullity.  The  wilt 
of  the  monarch,  so  profoundly  respected  in  his  lifetime,  was 
violated  after  his  death,  and  his  last  testament  was  canceled. 
Authority  was  then  thrown  into  litigation,  and  a  long  struggle 
commenced  between  the  parliaments,  the  clergy,  and  the  court, 
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in  sight  of  a  nation  worn  out  with  long  wars»  and  exhsnsted  by 

supplying  the  extravagance  of  its  rulers,  who  gave  themselves  up 
alternately  to  a  fondness  for  pleasure  and  for  arms.  Till  then  it 
had  displayed  no  skill  but  for  the  service  and  ihc  gralitication  of 
the  monarch:  it  now  bej^-an  to  a])iily  its  intelligence  to  its  own 
benefit  and  the  examination  of  iu  interests. 

The  human  mind  is  incessantly  passing  from  one  object  to 
another.  From  the  theatre  and  the  pulpit,  French  genius  turned 
to  the  moral  and  political  sciences:  all  then  became  changed. 
Pigpire  to  yourself,  during  a  whole  century,  the  usurpers  of  all 
the  national  rights  quarreling  about  a  worn-out  authority;  the 
parliaments  persecuting  the  clergy,  the  cleri^^^'  persecuting  the 
parliaments;  the  latter  disputing  the  authoriiy  of  the  court; 
the  court,  careless  and  calm  amid  this  struggle,  sc[uandLTing  the 
substance  of  the  people  in  the  most  profligate  debauchery:  the 
nation,  enriched  and  roused,  watching  these  disputes,  arming  itself 
with  the  allegations  of  one  party  against  the  other,  deprived  of 
all  political  action,  dogmatizing  boldly  and  ignorantly  because 
it  was  confined  to  theories;  aspiring  above  all  to  recover  its 
rank  in  Europe,  and  offering  in  vain  its  treasure  and  its  blood 
to  regain  a  place  which  it  had  lost  through  the  weakness  of  its 
rulers.    Such  was  the  eicrhtccnth  century. 

The  scandal  had  been  carried  to  its  height  A\hcn  Louis  XVI. 
—  an  equitable  prince,  moderate  in  his  propensities,  carelessly 
educated,  but  naturally  of  a  good  disposition  —  ascended  the 
throne  at  a  very  early  age.  He  called  to  his  side  an  old  courtier, 
and  consigned  to  him  the  care  of  his  kingdom;  and  divided  his 
confidence  between  Maurepas  and  the  Queen, — an  Austrian  prin- 
cess, young,  lively,  ^d  amiable,  who  possessed  a  complete  ascend- 
ency over  him.  Maurepas  and  the  Queen  were  not  good  friends. 
The  King,  sometimes  q-ivincf  way  to  his  minister,  at  others  to  his 
consort,  began  at  an  early  period  his  long  career  of  vacillations. 
Aware  of  the  statu  of  his  kingdom,  he  believed  the  reports  of 
the  philosophers  on  that  subject;  but  brought  up  in  the  most 
Christian  sentiments,  he  felt  the  utmost  aversion  for  them.  The 
public  voice,  which  was  loudly  expressed,  called  for  Turgot,  one 
of  the  class  of  economists:  an  honest,  virtuous  man,  endowed  with 
firmness  of  character;  a  slow  genius,  but  obstinate  and  profound. 
Convinced  of  his  probity,  delighted  with  his  plans  of  reform, 
Louis  XVL  frequently  repeated,  "  There  are  none  besides  myself 
and  Turgot  who  are  friends  of  the  people.**  Turgot's  reforms  were 
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thwarted  by  the  opposition  of  the  highest  orders  in  the  Stale, 
who  were  interested  in  maintaming  all  kinds  of  abuses,  which 
the  austere  minister  proposed  to  suppress.  Louis  XVI.  dismissed 
him  with  t^pmt  During  his  whole  life,  which  was  only  a  long 
martyrdom,  he  had  the  mortification  to  discern  what  was  right, 
to  wish  it  sincerely,  but  to  lack  the  energy  reqnisite  for  carrying 
it  into  ezecuticm. 

The  King,  placed  between  the  court,  the  parliaments,  and 
the  people,  exposed  to  intrij^ues  and  to  f^ncrsfcstions  of  all  sorts, 
repeatedly  changed  his  ministers.  VicUiing  once  more  to  the 
public  voice,  and  to  the  necessity  for  reform,  he  summoned  to  the 
finance  department  Necker,  a  native  of  Geneva,  who  had  amassed 
wealth  as  a  banker:  a  partisan  and  disciple  of  Colbert,  as  Turgot 
was  of  Sully;  an  economical  and  upright  financier,  but  a  vain 
man,  fond  of  setting  himself  up  tat  arbitrator  in  everything, — 
philosophy,  religion,  liberty;  and,  misled  by  the  praises  of  his 
friends  and  the  public,  flattering  himself  that  he  could  gfuide  and 
fix  the  minds  of  others  at  that  point  at  which  his  own  had 
stopped. 

N(  ckcr  re  established  order  in  the  finances,  and  fmmd  means 
to  deiray  the  heavy  expenses  of  the  American  war.  With  a 
mind  more  comprehensive  but  less  flexible  than  that  of  Tur- 
got, possessing  more  particularly  the  confidence  of  capitalists,  he 
found  for  the  moment  unexpected  resources,  and  revived  public 
credit.  But  it  required  something  more  than  financial  artifices  to 
put  an  end  to  the  embarrassments  of  the  exchequer,  and  he  had 
recourse  to  reform  He  found  the  higher  order?  not  less  adverse 
to  him  than  they  had  been  to  Tur<^ot;  the  }>arlianicuts,  apprised 
of  his  plans,  combined  acfainst  hini.  and  obliged  him  to  retire. 

The  conviction  01  the  existence  of  abuses  was  universal; 
everybody  admitted  it;  the  King  knew  and  deeply  grieved  at 
it  The  courtiers,  who  derived  advantage  from  these  abuses^ 
would  have  been  glad  to  see  an  end  put  to  the  embarrassments 
of  the  exchequer,  provided  it  did  not  c  rist  them  a  single  sacrifice. 
They  descanted  at  cot:rt  on  the  state  of  affairs,  and  there  retailed 
philosophical  maxims;  they  deplored,  whilst  hunting,  the  oppres- 
sions inflicted  upon  the  farmer;  nay,  they  were  e\en  seen  to 
applaud  the  entranehisement  of  the  Americans,  and  to  receive 
with  honor  the  young  Frenchmen  who  returned  from  the  New 
World.  The  parliaments  also  talked  of  the  interests  of  the  peo- 
ple, loudly  insbted  on  the  sufferings  of  the  poor,  and  yet  opposed 
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fhe  equalization  of  the  taxes,  as  well  as  tiie  abolition  of  fhe 

remains  of  feudal  barbarism.  All  talked  of  the  public  weal,  few 
desired  it;  and  the  people,  not  yet  knowing  who  were  its  true 
friends,  applauded  all  those  who  resisted  power,  its  most  obvious 

enemy. 

By  the  removal  of  Turgot  and  Necker,  the  state  o£  allairs 
was  not  changed;  the  distress  of  the  treasury  still  remained  the 
same.  Those  in  power  would  have  been  willing  to  dispense,  for  a 
long  time  to  come,  with  the  intervention  of  the  nation;  but  it 
was  absolutely  necessary  to  subsist — it  was  absolutely  necessary  to 
supply  the  profusion  of  the  court.  The  difficulty,  removed  for  a 
nmnent  by  the  dismissal  of  a  minister,  by  a  loan,  by  the  forced 
imposition  of  a  tax,  appeared  again  in  an  aggfravatcd  form,  like 
ever)'  evil  injudiciously  neglected.  The  court  hesitated,  just  as  a 
man  docs  who  is  compelled  to  take  a  dreaded  but  an  indispensa- 
ble step.  An  intrigue  brought  forward  M,  de  Calonne,  who  was 
not  in  good  odor  with  the  public,  because  he  had  contributed  to 
the  persecution  of  La  Chalotais.  Calonne,  dever,  brilliant,  fertile 
in  cesouroea,  relied  upon  bis  genius^  upon  fortune,  and  upon  men, 
and  awaited  the  future  with  the  most  extraordinary  apatiiy.  It 
was  his  opinion  that  one  ought  not  to  be  alarmed  beforehand,  or 
to  discover  an  evil  till  the  day  before  that  on  which  one  intends 
to  set  about  rcpairintj  it.  He  seduced  the  court  b}'  his  manners, 
touched  it  by  his  caj^jcrness  to  grant  all  that  it  reciuired,  afforded 
the  King  and  cvcrybudy  else  soaic  happier  moments,  and  dis- 
pelled the  most  gloomy  presages  by  a  gleam  of  prosperity  and 
blind  confidence. 

That  future  which  had  been  counted  upon  now  approached:  it 
became  necessary  at  length  to  adopt  decisive  measures.  It  was 
impossible  to  burden  the  people  with  fresh  imposts,  and  yet  the 
coffers  were  empty.  There  was  but  one  remedy  whidi  could  be 
applied,  —  that  was  to  reduce  the  expenses  by  the  suppression 
of  grants;  and  if  this  expedient  should  not  suffice,  to  extend  the 
taxes  ic)  a  j^rcater  number  of  contributors, — that  is,  to  the  nobil- 
ity and  clergy.     These  plans,  attempted  successively  by  Turgot 

and  Necter  and  resumed  by  Calonne,  appeared  to  the  latter  not  at 
all  likely  to  succeed,  unless  the  cooaettt  of  the  privileged  classes 
themselves  could  be  obtained.  Calonne,  Uierefore,  proposed  to 
collect  them  together  in  an  assembly,  to  be  called  the  Assembly 

of  the  Notables,  in  order  to  lay  his  plans  before  them,  and  to 
gain  their  consent  either  by  address  or  by  conviction. 

Tnuulatioti  of  Frederic  ShoberL 
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THE  REVOLUTIONARY  WAR  IN  WESTERN  FRANCE 
Prom  the  <  History  of  the  Prencll  RevOlatloii> 

NOTHER  much   more  general   revolt  had  broken  out  in  the 


f\    Marais  and  the  department  of  La  Vend(Sc.    At  Machecoul 
and  Challans,  the  recrniting  was  the  occasion  of  a  universal 
insurrection.  A  hair-dresser  named  Gaston  killed  an  <^cer,  took 
his  uniform^  put  himself  at  the  head  of  the  troop,  took  Challans, 

and  then  Machecoul, —  where  his  men  burned  all  the  pap&rs  of 
the  administrations,  and  committed  murders  of  which  Bocage  had 
furnished  no  example.  Three  hundred  republicans  were  shot 
by  parties  of  twenty  or  thirty.  The  insurgents  first  made  them 
confess,  and  then  took  them  to  the  edge  of  a  ditch,  bcsitk  which 
they  shot  them,  to  spare  themselves  the  trouble  of  burying  the 
hodies.  Nantes  instantly  sent  several  hundred  men  to  St  Phili* 
bert;  but  learning  that  there  was  a  disturbance  at  Savenay,  it 
recalled  those  troops*  and  the  insurgents  of  Machecoul  remained 
masters  of  the  conquered  country. 

In  the  department  of  La  Vendde, — that  is,  to  the  south  of 
the  theatre  of  this  war, — the  insurrection  assumed  still  more  con- 
sistence. 

The  national  guards  of  Fontenay,  having  set  out  on  their 
march  for  Chantonnay,  were  repulsed  and  beaten.  Chantonnay 
was  plundered.  General  Verteuil,  who  commanded  the  eleventh 
militaiy  division,  on  receiving  intelligence  of  this  defeat  dis* 
patched  General  Marcd  with  twelve  hundred  men,  partly  troops 
of  the  line  and  partly  national  guards.  The  rebels,  who  were 
met  at  St.  Vincent,  were  repulsed.  General  Marc^  had  time  to 
add  tv.elve  hundred  more  men  and  nine  pieces  of  cannr,n  to 
his  little  army.  Tn  marching  up*.n  Si.  Fnlj^^ent  lie  ;i<.j,ain  teil  in 
with  the  Vcndoan-s  in  a  valley,  and  stopped  to  restore  a  bridge 
which  they  had  destroyed.  About  four  in  the  afternoon  of  the 
1 8th  of  March,  the  Vendeans,  taking  the  initiative,  advanced  and 
attacked  him.  Availing  themselves  as  usual  ot  the  advantages  of 
the  ground,  they  began  to  fire  with  their  wonted  superiority;  and 
by  degrees  surrounded  the  republican  army,  astonished  at  this  de- 
structive fire,  and  utterly  unable  to  rcnch  an  enemy  concealed 
and  dispersed  in  all  the  hollows  t>{  ilie  ground.  At  length  they 
rushed  on  to  thc^  assault,  threw  their  adversaries  into  disorder, 
arul  made  themselves  masters  of  the  artillery,  the  aimnuuilion, 
and  the  arms,  which  the  soldiers  threw  away  that  they  might  be 
the  lighter  in  their  flight. 
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These  more  important  successes  in  the  department  of  La 
Vendue,  properly  so  called,  procured  for  the  insurgents  the  rsame 
of  Vendeans;  which  they  afterwards  retained,  though  the  war 
was  far  more  active  out  ot  La  Vendee.  The  pillage  committed  by 
them  in  fhe  Mfitais  catieed  them  to  he  called  Urtgafids,  though 
the  greater  number  did  sot  deserve  that  appeUation.  The  insur- 
rection  extended  into  the  Maxais,  from  the  environs  of  Nantes 
to  Les  Sables;  and  into  Anjou  and  Poitou,  as  far  as  the  environs 
of  Vihiers  and  Parthenay.  The  cause  of  the  success  of  the  Ven- 
deans  was  in  the  configuration  of  the  country;  in  their  slcill  and 
courage  to  profit  by  it;  and  liiKilly  in  the  inexperience  and  im- 
prudent ardor  of  the  republican  tri>ops,  which,  levied  in  haste, 
were  in  too  great  a  hurry  to  attack  Ihem,  and  thus  gave  tiieai 
victories  and  all  their  results, —  military  stores,  confid^ice,  and 
courage. 

Easter  recalled  all  the  ittsui;g:ents  to  their  homes,  from  which 
they  never  would  stay  away  long.  To  them  a  war  was  a  sort 
of  sporting  excursion  of  several  days;  they  carried  with  them 
a  sufficient  quantity  of  bread  for  the  time,  and  then  returned  to 

inflame  their  neighbors  by  the  acconnts  which  they  gave.  Places 
of  mcctin;,''  were  appointeii  for  {he  month  of  April.  The  insur- 
rection was  then  general,  and  extended  over  the  whole  surface  of 
the  country. 


THE  HEIGHT  OP  THE  « TERROR* 
Prom  the  <  History  of  the  French  Revolatjon> 


EVER  had  the  terror  been  sfreater,  not  only  in  the  Convention, 

but  in  the  prisons  ami  tl!ron<!fhout  France. 


The  cruel  agents  or  Robespierre,  Fouquicr-Tinville  the 
accuser  and  Dumas  the  president,  had  taken  up  the  law  of  the 
32d  of  Prairial,  and  were  preparing  to  avail  themselves  of  it  for 
the  purpose  of  committing  fresh  atrocities  in  the  prisons.  *  Very 
soon,*  said  Fouquier,  "there  shall  be  put  up  on  their  doors  bills 
of  'This  house  to  let.**  The  plan  was  to  get  rid  of  the  greater 
part  of  the  suspected  persons.  People  had  accustomed  themselves 
to  consider  these  latter  as  irreconcilable  enemies,  whom  it  was 
necessan-  to  destroy  for  the  welfare  of  the  republic.  To  sacri- 
fice thousands  of  individuals,  whose  only  fault  was  to  think  in  a 
certain  manner, — nay,  whose  opinions  were  often  precisely  the 
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same  as  those  of  their  persecutors, — to  sacrifice  them  seemed  a 

perfectly  natural  thing,  from  the  habit  which  people  had  acquired 
of  destroying  one  another.  The  facility  with  which  they  put 
others  to  death,  or  encountered  death  themselves,  had  become 
extraordhiary.  in  the  field  of  battle,  on  the  scaffold,  thousands 
perished  daily,  and  nobody  was  any  longer  shocked  at  it.  The 
first  murders  conunitted  in  1793  proceeded  from  a  real  irritation 
caused  by  danger.  Such  perils  had  now  ceased;  the  republic 
was  victorious:  people  now  slaughtered  not  from  indignation,  but 
from  the  atrocious  habit  which  they  had  contracted.  That  for* 
midable  machine  which  they  had  been  obliged  to  construct  in 
order  to  withstand  enemies  of  all  kindSi  began  to  be  no  longer 
necessary';  but  once  set  going,  they  knew  not  how  to  stop  it. 
Every  government  must  have  its  climax,  nnd  does  not  perish  till 
it  has  attained  that  climax.  The  Rcvolntionar}*  sfovernuiLiU  was 
not  destmed  to  end  on  the  same  day  ihal  nil  the  enemies  of 
the  republic  should  be  sufficiently  terrified:  it  was  destined  to 
go  bejrond  that  point,  and  to  exercise  itself  till  it  had  become 
generally  disgusting  by  its  very  atrocity.  Sadk  is  the  invariable 
course  of  human  affairs.  Why  had  atrodons  drcumstances  com- 
pelled the  creation  of  a  government  of  blood,  which  was  to  reign 
and  vanquish  solely  by  inflictini;  death? 

A  still  more  fricfhtful  circuinstunce  is,  that  wlien  the  si_i,fiKd  is 
given,  when  the  idea  is  established  that  lives  must  be  sacrificed, 
all  dispose  themselves  tor  this  horrid  purpose  with  an  extraordi- 
nary facility.  Every  one  acts  without  remorse,  without  repug- 
nance. People  accustom  themselves  to  this,  like  the  judge  who 
condemns  criminals  to  death,  like  the  surgeon  who  sees  beings 
writhing  under  his  instrument,  like  the  general  who  orders  the 
sacrifice  of  twenty  thousand  soldiexv.  They  frame  a  horrid  lan- 
,cr^ia.i[:fe  according  to  their  new  operations:  thev  contrive  even  to 
render  it  gay;  they  iTivent  striking  words  to  express  sanguinary 
ideas.  Evcrv  one.  stunned  and  hurried  .ilonec,  keeps  pace  with 
the  mass;  and  men  who  were  yesterday  engaged  in  the  peaceful 
occupations  of  the  arts  and  commerce,  are  to-day  seen  applying 
themselves  with  the  same  facili^  to  the  work  of  death  and  de- 
struction. 

The  Committee  had  given  the  signal  by  the  law  of  the  a  2d. 
Dumas  and  Fouquier  had  but  too  well  understood  it.    It  was 

necessary,  however,  to  find  pretexts  for  immolatincr  so  man)'  vic- 
tixas.  What  chme  could  be  imputed  to  them,  when  most  of  them 
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were  peaceful,  unlcnown  citizens,  who  had  never  given  any  sijjn 
of  Utti  tu  the  State  ?  It  was  conceived  that  being  conftned  in 
the  prisons,  they  would  think  how  to  get  out  of  them;  that  their 
number  was  likely  to  inspire  them  with  a  feeling  of  their  strength, 
and  to  suggest  to  them  the  idea  of  exeriing  it  for  their  escape. 
The  pretended  conspiracy  of  Dillon  was  the  germ  of  this  idea, 
which  was  developed  in  an  atrocious  manner.  Some  wretches 
among  the  prisoners  consented  to  act  the  infamous  part  of  in- 
formers. They  pointed  out  in  the  Luxembourg  one  hundred  and 
sixty  prisoners  who.  they  said,  had  been  concerned  in  Dillon's 
plot.  Some  of  these  list-makers  were  jirocured  in  all  the  other 
places  of  confinement;  and  they  denounced  in  each,  one  or  two 
hundred  persons  as  accomplices  in  the  *  conspiracy  of  the  prisons.* 
An  attempt  at  escape  made  at  La  Force  served  but  to  authorize 
this  unworthy  fable;  and  hundreds  of  unfortunate  creatures  be- 
gan immediately  to  be  sent  to  the  Revolutionary  tribunal.  They 
were  transferred  from  the  various  prisons  to  the  Concicrgerie, 
to  be  thence  taken  to  the  tribunal  and  to  the  scaffold.  In  the 
night  between  the  i8th  and  19th  of  Messidor  (June  6tli),  the  one 
hundred  and  sixty  persons  denounced  at  the  Luxembmiri,'^  were 
transferred.  They  trembled  on  hearing  themselves  called:  they 
knew  not  what  was  laid  to  their  charge,  but  they  regarded  it  as 
most  probable  that  death  was  reserved  for  them.  The  odious  Fou-> 
quier,  since  he  had  been  furnished  with  the  law  of  the  asd,  had 
made  great  changes  in  the  hall  of  the  tribunal.  Instead  of  the 
seats  for  the  advocates  and  the  bench,  which  would  hold  eighteen 
or  twenty  persons  and  had  been  appropriated  to  the  accused,  an 
amphitheatre  fur  tlie  accused  was  constructed  by  his  order,  with 
a  capacity  of  one  hundred  or  one  hundred  and  fifty  at  a  time. 
This  he  called  his  "little  scats.**  Carrying  his  atrocious  activ- 
ity still  further,  he  had  even  caused  a  scaffold  to  be  erected  in 
the  very  hall  of  the  tribunal;  and  he  proposed  to  have  the  one 
hundred  and  sixty  accused  in  the  Luxembourg,  tried  at  one  and 
the  same  sitting. 

The  Committee  of  Public  Welfare,  when  informed  of  the  kind 
of  mania  which  had  seized  its  public  accuser,  sent  for  him,  ordered 
him  to  remove  the  scaffold  troni  the  hall  in  which  it  was  set  up, 
and  lorbade  him  to  brincr  sixty  persons  to  trial  at  onee.  "What!* 
said  Collot-d'Herbois  in  a  transport  of  indignation:  "wouldst  thou 
then  demoralise  death  itself?*  It  should  however  be  remarked 
that  Fouquier  asserted  the  contrary,  and  maintained  that  it  was 
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he  who  demanded  the  trial  of  the  one  hundred  and  sixty  in 
three  divisions.  Everything  proves,  on  the  contrary,  that  it  was 
the  Committee  which  was  less  extravacfant  than  their  minister, 
and  *  lircked  his  rnnd  proceedings.  They  were  ul'li.L^cd  lo  repeat 
the  urdcr  to  Fou4uici -Tiuviile  to  remove  the  guillotine  from  the 
hall  of  the  tribunal. 

The  one  hundred  and  sixty  were  divided  into  three  ccnnpanies, 
tried  and  executed  in  three  days.  The  proceedings  were  as  expe> 
ditious  and  as  frightful  as  those  adopted  in  the  Abbaye  on  the 
nights  of  the  ad  and  3d  of  September.  Carts  ordered  for  every 
day  were  waiting  from  the  morning  in  the  court  of  the  Palace  of 
justice,  and  the  accused  could  sec  them  as  they  went  up-stairs  to 

tribunal  Dumas  the  president,  holding  sessions  like  a  maniac, 
had  a  pair  of  pistols  on  the  table  before  him.  lie  merely  asked 
the  accused  their  names,  and  added  some  very  general  question. 
In  the  examination  of  the  one  hundred  and  sixty,  the  president 
said  to  one  of  them«  Dorival,  *Do  you  know  anything  of  the 
conspiracy?'*  —  *'No.*  — "I  expected  that  you  would  give  that 
answer;  hut  it  shall  not  avail  you.  Another."  He  addressed  a 
person  named  Champigny,  ".^re  you  not  an  ex-noble?"  —  "Yes.* 
—  "Another."  To  Gudreville.  "Are  3'ou  a  priest?"  —  <*Yes  — 
but  I  have  taken  the  oath  **  —  **  You  have  no  right  to  siieak. 
Another."  To  a  man  uaaicd  Menil,  "  Were  you  not  servant  to 
the  ex-constituent  Menou  ?  •  —  •  Yes.  • — ^Another. "  To  Vely, 
•Were  you  not  architect  to  Madame?* — *Yes;  but  I  was  dis- 
missed in  1788.*  — « Another.*  To  Gondrecourt,  "Had  you  not 
your  fat)ier*in*law  at  the  Luxembourg?*  —  "Yes."  —  "Another.* 
To  Durfort,  "Were  you  not  in  the  life-guard?*  —  *Yes;  but  I 
was  disbanded  in  1780  "  — "Another. " 

Such  was  the  sinimKiry  mode  of  proreeilinu:  witli  these  unfor- 
tunate persons.  According  lu  the  law,  the  lesiianniy  uf  witnesses 
was  to  be  dispensed  with  only  when  there  existed  material  or 
moral  proofs;  nevertheless  no  witnesses  were  called,  as  it  was 
alleged  that  proofs  of  this  kind  existed  in  every  case.  The 
jurors  did  not  take  the  trouble  to  retire  to  the  consultation  room. 
They  gave  their  opinions  before  the  audience,  and  sentence  was 
immediately  pronounced.  The  accused  had  scarcely  time  to  rise 
and  to  mention  their  names.  One  day  there  was  a  prisoner  whose 
name  was  not  upon  the  list  of  the  accused,  and  who  said  to  the 
Court,  "lam  not  accused;  my  name  in  not  on  your  list."  "What 
signifies  that  ?  "  saiu  Fouquier,  "  give  it  quick !  *    He  gave  it,  and 
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was  sent  to  the  scaffold  like  the  other?:.  The  ntmost  nci^lijifence 
prevailed  in  this  kind  of  barlxnoiis  administration.  Sometimes, 
owing  to  the  extreme  preci|ntaii( .n.  ihe  acts  of  accusation  were 
not  delivered  to  the  accused  till  they  were  belure  the  tribunal. 
The  most  extraordittary  blunders  were  Gommitted.  A  worthy  old 
man,  Loiserolles,  heard  along  with  his  own  surname  the  Christ^ 
ian  names  of  his  son  called  over:  he  forebore  to  remonstrate, 
and  was  s^t  to  the  scaffold.  Some  time  afterward  die  son  was 
brought  to  trial;  It  was  found  that  be  ought  not  to  be  alive, 
since  a  person  answering  to  al;  his  names  had  been  executed: 
it  was  his  father.  He  was  nevi-rtheless  put  to  death.  More  than 
once  victims  were  called  long  alter  they  had  perished.  There 
were  hundreds  of  acts  of  accusation  quite  ready,  to  which  there 
was  nothing  to  add  but  the  designation  oi  the  individuals. 

The  trials  were  conducted  in  like  manner.  The  printing-office 
was  contiguous  to  the  hall  of  the  tribunal:  the  forms  were  hept 
standing,  the  title,  the  motives,  were  ready  composed;  there  was 
nothing  but  the  names  to  be  added.  These  wexe  handed  through 
a  small  loophole  to  the  overseer.  Thousands  of  copies  were  im- 
mediately printed,  and  plunged  families  into  mournincf  and  struck 
terror  into  the  prisons.  The  hawkers  came  to  sell  the  bulletin 
of  the  tribunal  under  the  prisoners'  windows,  crying,  *'  Here  are 
the  names  of  those  who  have  gained  prizes  in  the  lottery  of 
St.  Guillotine.'*  The  accused  were  executed  on  the  breaking-up 
of  the  court;  or  at  latest  on  the  morrow,  if  the  day  was  too  far 
advanced. 

Ever  since  the  passing  of  the  law  of  the  aad  of  Prairial,  vic- 
tims perished  at  the  rate  of  fifty  or  sixty  a  day.  "  That  goes 
well,**  said  Fouqtiier -Tinville:  *  heads  fall  like  tiles."  And  he 
added,  ''It  must  'j;o  hotter  still  next  decade:  I  must  have  four 
hundred  and  hfty  at  least.**  For  this  purpose  there  were  given 
what  were  called  orders  to  the  wretches  who  undertook  the  office 
of  spies  upon  the  suspected.  These  wretches  had  become  the 
terror  of  the  prisons.  Confined  as  suspected  persons,  it  was  not 
exactly  known  which  of  them  it  was  who  undertook  to  mark 
out  victims;  but  it  was  inferred  from  their  insolence,  from  the 
preference  sho^^Ti  them  by  the  jailers,  from  the  orgies  which 
they  held  in  the  l')dges  with  the  agents  of  the  police  They  fre- 
quently gave  intimation  of  their  importance,  in  order  to  traffic 
with  it.  They  were  caressed,  implored,  by  the  trembling  pri.son- 
ers;  they  even  received  sums  of  money  not  to  put  their  names 
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upon  their  lists.  These  they  made  tip  at  random:  they  said  of 
one,  that  he  had  used  aristocratic  language;  of  another,  that  he 
had  dnmk  on  a  certain  day  when  a  defeat  of  the  armies  was 

announced:  and  their  mere  designation  \va>  equivalent  to  a 
death-warrant.  The  names  which  they  had  furnished  were  in- 
serted in  '^o  many  acts  of  accusation;  these  acts  were  notified  in 
the  evening  to  the  prisoners,  and  the  latter  were  removed  to  the 
Conciergerie.  This  was  called  in  the  lani^fuacfc  of  the  jailers 
*the  evening  journal.**  When  those  unforluuale  creatures  heard 
the  lotUng  of  the  tumhrils  which  came  to  fetch  them,  they  were 
in  an  agony  as  cruel  as  that  of  death.  They  ran  to  the  gates, 
clung  to  the  bars  to  listen  to  the  list,  and  trembled  lest  their 
name  should  be  pronounced  by  the  messenger.  When  they  were 
named,  they  embraced  their  companions  in  misfortune,  and  took 
a  last  leave  of  them.  Most  painful  separations  were  frequently 
witnessed, —  a  father  partinq-  from  his  children,  a  husband  from 
his  wife.  Those  who  survived  were  as  wretched  as  those  v-ln) 
were  conducted  to  the  den  of  Fouquier-Tinville.  They  went  hack 
expecting  soon  to  rejoin  their  relatives.  When  the  fatal  list  was 
finished,  the  prisoners  breathed  more  freely,  but  only  till  the  fol- 
lowing day.  Their  anguish  was  then  renewed,  and  the  rolling  of 
the  carts  brought  fre^  terror  along  with  it 

The  public  pity  began  to  be  expressed  in  a  way  thai  '^nve 
some  uneasiness  to  the  exterminators.  The  shopkeepers  in  the 
Rue  St.  Honor<5,  throiTofh  which  the  c;irt^^  pase^ed  ever>'  day,  shut 
up  their  shops.  To  deprive  the  victims  of  tliese  signs  of  mourn- 
ing, the  scaffold  was  removed  to  the  P.ai  rii  rc  dn  Tronc:  but  not 
less  pity  was  shown  by  the  laboring  people  in  this  quarter  than 
by  the  inhabitants  of  the  best  streets  in  Paris.  The  populace,  in 
a  moment  of  intoxication,  may  have  no  feeling  for  the  victims 
whom  it  slaughters  itself;  but  when  it  daily  witnesses  the  death 
of  fifty  or  sixty  unfortunate  persons  against  whom  it  is  not  ex- 
cited by  rage,  it  soon  begins  to  be  softened.  This  pity,  however, 
was  still  silent  and  timid.  All  the  distinguished  persons  confined 
in  the  prisons  had  fallen, —  the  unfortunate  sister  of  Louis  XVI. 
had  been  immolated  in  her  turn;  and  Death  was  already  descend- 
ing from  the  upper  to  the  lower  classes  of  society.  We  find  at 
this  period  on  the  list  of  the  Revolutionary  tribunal,  tailors, 
shoemakers,  hair^dres^ers,  butchers,  farmers,  publicans,  nay,  even 
laboring  men,  condemned  for  sentiments  and  language  held  to  be 
counter-revolutionary.    To  convey  in  brief  an  idea  of  the  num- 
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ber  of  executions  of  this  period,  it  will  Ve  sufTicient  to  State  that 
between  the  month  of  March  1793,  when  the  tribunal  commenced 
its  operations,  and  June  1794  (22(1  Prairial,  year  IT).  577  person?? 
had  been  condemned;  and  that  from  the  loth  oi  June  (22d  I'nn- 
rial)  to  the  17th  of  July  (9th  Thermidor)  it  condemned  1,285:  mj 
that  the  total  number  of  victims  up  to  the  yih  oi  Thcrmidor 
amounts  to  1,862. 

Tnuslation  o£  Frederic  Shobcrl. 

THE  POLICY  OF  NAPOLEON  IN  EGYPT 
Prran  tlie  <  History  of  the  French  Revolutioci> 

THE  Arabs  were  struck  by  the  character  of  the  young  con- 
queror.   They  could  not  comprehend  how  it  was  that  a 
mortal  who  wielded  the  thunderbolt  should  be  so  merciful. 
They  called  him  the  worthy  son  of  the  Prophet,  the  Favorite  of 
the  great  Allah.   They  sang  in  the  great  mosque  the  following 
litany: — 

•The  great  Allah  is  no  longer  wroth  with  us.  He  hath  forgutlen 
our  faults:  they  have  been  sufficiently  punished  by  the  long  oppres- 
sion of  the  Mamelukes.   Let  us  sing  the  merdes  of  the  great  Allah! 

•Who  is  he  that  hath  saved  the  Pairorite  of  Victory  from  the 
dant^ers  of  the  sea  and  the  rage  of  his  enemies?  Who  is  he  that 
hatli  led  the  brave  men  of  the  West  safe  and  unharmed  to  the  banks 
of  the  Nile  ? 

*It  is  the  great  Allah,  the  great  Allah,  who  hath  ceased  to  be 
wroth  with  us.   Let  us  sing  the  mercies  of  the  great  Allah! 

"The  Mameluke  beys  had  ]>ut  their  tnist  in  their  horses;  the 
Mameluke  beys  had  drawn  forth  their  infantry  in  battle  array. 

"But  the  Favorite  of  Victory,  at  the  head  of  the  brave  men  of  the 
West,  hath  destroyed  the  footmen  and  the  horsemen  of  the  Mam^ 
elukes. 

*As  the  vapors  which  rise  in  the  morning  from  the  Nile  are  scat- 
tered by  the  rays  of  the  sun,  so  hath  the  army  of  the  Mamehikes 
been  scattered  by  the  brave  men  of  the  West;  becaune  the  ;^reat 
Allah  is  now  wroth  with  the  Mamelukes,  because  the  brave  men  of 

the  West  are  as  the  apple  of  the  right  eye  of  the  great  Allah.* 

Bonaparte,  in  order  to  make  himself  better  acqtiaintcd  with 
the  manners  of  the  Arabs,  resolved  to  attend  all  their  festivals. 
He  was  present  at  that  of  the  Nile,  which  is  one  of  the  greatest 
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in  Egypt.    The  river  is  the  benefactor  of  the  country.    It  is*  in 

consequence,  held  in  great  veneration  by  the  inhabitants,  and  is 
the  object  of  a  sort  of  worship.  During  the  inundation,  it=;  water 
is  introduced  into  Cairo  by  a  great  canal;  a  dike  prevents  it  frouj 
entering  the  canal  until  it  has  attained  a  certain  hei^ilit;  the  dike 
is  ihcu  cuL,  and  the  day  iixed  ior  this  operation  is  a  day  of 
rejoicing.  The  heif^ht  to  which  the  river  has  risen  is  publicly 
proclaimed,  and  when^  there  are  hopes  of  a  great  inundation, 
general  joy  prevails,  for  it  is  an  omen  of  abundance. 

It  is  on  the  i8th  of  August  (ist  of  Fnictidor)  that  this  fes- 
tival is  held.  Bonaparte  had  ordered  the  whole  army  to  be 
nnrlcr  arms,  and  had  drawn  it  up  on  the  banks  of  the  canal.  An 
immense  conct)urse  of  people  had  assembled,  and  beheld  with 
jc)y  the  "  brave  men  oi  liic  West  "  attending  their  festival.  Bona- 
parte, at  the  head  of  his  staff,  accompanied  the  principal  authori- 
ties of  the  country.  A  sheik  first  proclaimed  the  height  to  which 
the  Nile  had  risen.  It  was  twenty-five  feet,  which  occasioned 
great  joy.  Men  then  fell  to  work  to  cut  the  dike.  The  whole 
of  the  French  artillery  was  fired  at  once,  at  the  moment  when 
the  water  of  the  river  poured  in.  Aooodrding  to  custom,  a  great 
number  of  boats  hastened  to  the  canal,  in  order  to  r,btain  the 
prize  destined  to  that  which  should  fir^t  enter.  Bonaparte  deliv- 
ered the  prize  himself.  A  multitude  oi  men  and  boys  plunged 
into  ihc  waters  of  the  Nile,  from  a  notion  that  bathing  in  them 
at  this  moment  is  attended  with  beneficial  effects.  Women  threw 
into  them  hair  and  fneces  of  stuff.  Bonaparte  then  ordered  the 
city  to  be  illuminated,  and  the  day  concluded  with  entertain- 
ments. 

The  festival  of  the  Prophet  was  celebrated  with  not  less  pomp. 
Bonaparte  went  to  the  great  mosque:  seated  himself  on  cushions, 
cross-legged  like  the  sheiks;  and  re])eatccl  with  them  the  litanies 
of  the  Prophet,  rocking  the  upper  part  of  his  body  to  and  lio, 
and  shaking  his  head.  All  the  members  of  the  holy  college  were 
edified  by  his  piety.  He  then  attended  the  dinner  given  by  the 
Grand  Sheik  elected  in  the  course  of  the  day. 

It  was  by  such  means  that  the  young  general,  as  profound  a 
politician  as  he  was  n  i^rent  captain,  contrived  to  ingratiate  him- 
self with  the  people.  While  he  flattered  their  prejudices  for  the 
moment,  he  labored  to  diffuse  anion;^'  them  some  day  the  light  of 
science,  by  the  creation  of  the  celelirated  Institute  of  Es^ypt.  He 
collected  the  men  of  science  and  tlie  artists  whom  he  had  brought 
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with  him;  and  aasodfttin^r  with  them  some  of  the  best  educated 
of  his  officers,  established  that  institute,  to  which  he  appropriated 
revenues  and  one  of  the  most  spacious  palaces  in  Cairo.  Some 
were  to  occupy  themselves  in  preparing  an  accurate  description 
and  a  map  of  the  country,  comprehending  the  most  minnte  de- 
tails; others  were  to  explore  its  ruins,  and  to  furnish  history  with 
new  lights;  others,  again,  were  to  study  the  productions,  to  make 
observations  useful  to  natural  philosophy,  natural  history,  and 
astronomy;  while  others  were  to  employ  themselves  in  inquiries 
concerning  the  ameliorations  that  might  be  made  in  the  condition 
of  the  inhabitants, — by  machines,  canals,  works  upon  the  Nile, 
and  processes  adapted  to  a  soil  so  singular  and  so  different  from 
that  of  Europe.  If  Fortune  did  subsequently  wrest  from  us  that 
beautiful  countiy,  at  any  rnlc  she  could  not  c1cpri\c  us  of  the 
conquests  which  science  was  about  to  make  in  it,  A  monument 
was  preparinpf  which  was  destined  to  reflect  not  less  honor  on 
the  genius  and  the  perseverance  of  our  men  of  science,  than  the 
expedition  on  the  heroism  of  our  soldiers. 

Monge  was  the  first  who  obtained  the  presidency.  Bonaparte 
was  only  the  second.  He  proposed  the  following  subjects:  To 
inquire  the  best  construction  of  wind  and  water  mills;  to  find  a 
substitute  for  the  hop  (which  docs  not  grow  in  £g3rpt)  for  the 
making  of  beer;  to  determine  the  sites  adapted  to  the  cultivation 
of  the  vine;  tn  seek  the  best  meanf^  of  procxTrinj:"-  water  for  the 
cit.ulel  of  Cairo;  to  di;^--  wells  in  dift'ereni  spots  in  the  desert; 
to  iiKiuire  tiie  means  oi  elarifyiniy  and  cooling  the  water  of  the 
Nile;  to  devise  some  useful  application  of  the  rubbish  with  which 
the  city  of  Cairo — and  indeed  all  the  ancient  towns  of  Egypt— 
was  incumb^d;  and  to  find  out  materials  requisite  for  the  manu- 
facture of  gunpowder  in  Egypt.  From  these  questions,  the  reader 
may  judge  of  the  bent  of  the  general's  mind.  The  engineers, 
the  draughtsmen,  and  the  men  of  science,  immediately  dispersed 
themselves  throughout  all  the  provinces,  to  commence  the  de- 
scription and  tlie  map  of  the  countr}'.  Siieh  were  the  first  pro- 
ceedin.LTs  of  tins  infnnt  colony,  and  the  manner  in  which  its 
founder  directed  the  operations. 

Translation  of  Frederic  ShoberL 
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NAPOLEONS  ADDRESS  TO  HIS  ARMY  AFTER  THE  DISASTER 

OP  ABOUKIR 

ON  the  festival  of  tlic  foundation  of  the  republic,  celebrated 
on  the  I  St  of  V'euaeiiiiaire,  he  strove  to  give  a  new  stitn- 
nlus  to  their  imagination:  he  had  engraven  on  Pomj)ey  s 
Pillar  the  names  of  tlic  first  forty  soldiers  slain  in  Egypt. 
Tbey  were  the  forty  wlio  had  fallen  m  the  attack  on  Alexandria. 
These  forty  names  of  men  sprung  from  the  villages  of  France 
were  thus  associated  with  the  immortality  of  Pomp^  and  Alex- 
ander. He  issued  this  grand  and  extraordinary  address  to  his 
army,  in  which  was  recorded  his  own  wonderful  history: — 

*  Soldiers  : 

"We  celebrate  the  first  rlay  of  the  year  Vli.  of  the  republic. 
Five  years  ago  lIk  iiick  ik  iidence  of  the  French  people  was 
threatened:   but  you  took  Toulon;  this  was  an  omen  of  the 
destTACtion  of  your  enemies. 

^A  year  afterwards  you  beat  the  Austriaas  at  Dego. 

*The  following  year  you  were  on  the  summits  of  the  AlpSb 

*Two  years  ago  you  were  engaged  against  Mantua,  and  you 
gained  the  famous  victory  of  St.  George. 

"Last  year  you  were  at  the  sources  of  the  Drave  and  the 
Isonzo,  on  vonr  return  from  Germany. 

'*  Who  would  then  have  said  that  you  would  be  to-day  on  the 
banks  of  the  Nile,  in  the  centre  of  the  Old  World  ? 

From  the  Englishman,  celebrated  in  the  arts  and  commerce, 
to  the  hideous  and  ferociims  Bedouin,  all  nations  have  their  eyes 
fixed  upon  you. 

*  Soldiers,  yours  is  a  glorious  destiny*  because  you  are  worthy 
of  what  you  have  done  and  of  the  opinion  that  is  entertained  of 
you.   You  will  die  with  honor,  like  the  brave  men  whose  names 

are  inscribed  on  this  pyramid,  or  you  will  return  to  your  country 
covered  with  laurels  arid  with  the  adm'iratinn  of  ;i11  nations. 

"During  the  hve  months  that  we  have  bc^eii  far  away  from 
Europe,  we  have  been  the  object  of  the  perpetual  solicitude  of 
our  countrymen.  On  this  day,  forty  millions  of  citizens  are  cele- 
brating the  era  of  representative  governments;  forty  millions  of 
citisens  are  thinking  of  you.  All  of  them  are  saying,  *To 
their  labors,  to  their  blood,  we  are  indebted  for  the  general  peace, 
for  repose,  for  the  prosperity  of  commerce,  and  for  the  blessings 
of  civil  liberty,** 
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EDITH  MATILDA  THOMAS 
(1 854-) 

|he  poetical  work  of  Edith  Matilda  Thomas  is  chiefly  remark- 
able for  its  sustained  literary  quality.  While  it  is  never 
lacking  in  spontaneity,  it  always  shows  conscientious  work- 
manship, and  strict  fidelity  to  a  high  ideal  of  the  requirements  of 
verse.  Its  subject-matter  evidences  a  thoughtful,  sensitive,  and  oft- 
times  passionate  spirit  in  the  author,  governed  however  by  that  spirit 
of  asceticism  which  is  the  distinguishing  mark  of  the  true  artist.  Miss 
Thomas's  self-restraint  is  commensurate  with  her  inspiration. 

She  was  born  in  1854  in  Chatham,  Ohio; 
was  educated  at  the  Normal  Institute  at 
Geneva,  in  the  same  State.  While  she  was 
yet  a  girl,  she  began  writing  for  the  maga- 
zines. In  1885  she  published  a  volume  of 
verse  entitled  New- Year's  Masque,*  and 
in  the  following  year  a  volume  of  prose 
with  the  title  <  The  Round  Year.>  Her 
prose  is  no  less  excellent  than  her  verse, 
being  always  strong,  simple,  and  direct. 
<  The  Round  Year  *  is  a  kind  of  continuous 
essay  on  the  various  aspects  of  the  seasons. 
The  author's  love  of  nature  is  not  that  bred 
in  the  town,  through  long  deprivation  of  its 
refreshment.  She  has  the  intimate  acquaint- 
ance with  it  which  does  not  deal  in  generalities,  but  lingers  with 
discerning  affection  over  the  beauties  of  certain  flowers  and  way- 
side bushes,  of  elusive  changes  in  the  sky,  of  the  impalpable  essences 
of  natural  things  felt  rather  than  seen  even  with  the  inner  eye. 

This  friendly  love  for  the  outside  world  informs  many  of  her  most 
beautiful  poems.  The  volumes  entitled  *  Lyrics  and  Sonnets,*  *A 
Winter  Swallow,*  *  Fair  Shadow  Land,*  *A  New- Year's  Masque,*  con- 
tain not  a  few  of  these  poems  of  the  sky  and  earth.  In  one  of  them, 
<Half  Sight  and  Whole  Sight,*  she  expresses  the  spirit  in  which  she 
herself  looks  upon  the  God-made  world:  — 

«Thou  beboldest.  indeed,  some  mystical  intimate  beckoning 
Out  of  the  flower's  honeyed  heart,  that  passeth  our  reckoning; 
Yet  when  hast  thou  seen,  or  shalt  see. 
With  the  eye  of  yon  hovering  bee?** 
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Miss  Thomas's  poems  of  love  and  life  are  more  remote  in  their 

spirit  than  her  poems  of  nature;  yet  in  a  time  of  feserish  erotic 
verse  their  apparent  coldness  is  welcome.  She  has  drunk  too  deep, 
it  may  be,  at  the  touutain-head  of  Greek  poetry  to  share  the  modern 
extravagance  of  thought  and  feeling.  Her  poems  on  dawical  snb- 
ject$  show  no  small  degree  of  comprehension  of  the  Greek  spirit.  She 
makes  use  oftenest  of  the  sonnet  and  lytic  forms  in  her  poetry.  ban> 
dling  them  with  delicate  skil!.  The  sense  of  her  verse  is  never  ^arri- 
ficed  to  its  music;  and  in  Ikt  jireservation  of  the  fine  halance  In  tv.i m 
the  two  elements,  she  gives  clearest  evidence  oi  the  geuuiucuess  ui 
her  poetical  gifts. 


SYRINX 

Frum  'A  New- Year's  Masque,  and  Other  Poems.*   Copyright  1884,  by  Edith 
M.  Thomas.   Houghton,  Mifflin  ft  Ca,  publidiers 

COMK  forth,  too  timid  spirit  of  the  reed! 
Leave  thy  plashed  coverts  and  elusions  shy. 
And  find  delight  at  large  in  grove  and  mead. 
No  ambashed  harm,  no  wanton's  peering  eye. 
The  shepherd's  uncouth  god  thon  needst  not  fear, — 
Pan  has  not  passed  this  way  for  many  a  year. 

'Tis  but  the  vagrant  wind  that  makes  thee  start. 

The  pleasure-loving  south,  the  freshening  west; 
The  willow's  woven  veil  they  softly  part. 

To  fan  the  lily  on  the  stream's  warm  breast: 
No  ruder  stir,  no  footstep  pressing  near, — 
Pan  has  not  passed  this  way  for  many  a  year. 

Whether  he  lies  :n  same  mossed  wood,  asleep. 

And  heeds         h'^A-  the  acorns  drop  around. 
Or  in  some  shelly  cavern  near  the  deep, 

Lulled  by  its  pulses  of  eternal  sound. 
He  wakes  not,  answers  not.  our  sylvan  cheer, — 
Pan  has  been  gone  this  many  a  silent  year. 

Else  we  had  seen  him,  through  the  mists  of  morn, 
To  upland  pasture  lead  his  bleating  charge; 

There  is  no  shag  upon  the  stunted  thorn. 
No  hoof-print  on  the  river's  silver  marge; 

Kor  broken  branch  of  pine,  nor  ivi.  <•  spear. — 

Pan  has  not  passed  that  way  for  many  a  year. 
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0  trcnutlous  elf,  reach  me  a  hollow  pipe. 

The  best  and  smoothest  of  thy  mellow  stOVe! 
Now  T  may  blow  till  Time  be  hoary  ripe. 

And  listening  streams  forsake  the  paths  they  wore: 
Pan  loved  the  sotind,  but  now  vili  never  hear,— 
Pan  has  not  trimmed  a  reed  this  many  a  year  I 

And  so.  come  freely  lorth,  and  throujjh  the  sedge 
Lift  up  a  dimpled,  warm.  Arcadian  face, 

As  on  that  day  when  fear  thy  feet  did  fiedgpe» 
And  thou  didst  safely  win  the  breathless  race, — 

1  am  deceived:  nnr  Van  nor  thon  art  here, — 
Pan  has  been  gone  this  many  a  silent  year. 


LETHE 

From  <Fair  Shadow  Land.>  Cop>Tight  1893,  by  Frlith  M.  Thomas.  HoiightCMi» 

Mifflin  &  Co.,  publishers 

RiCMF.MBRANCE  followed  him  into  the  skies. 
They  met.    Awhile  mttte  Sorrow  held  him  tliralL 
Then  broke  he  forth  in  spirit  v.-ord?  and  sighs:  — 
•Great  was  ray  sin,  but  at  my  contrite  call 
Came  pardon  and  the  hope  of  Paradke; 

If  this  be  Heaven,  thy  blessing  on  me  fall!* 
She  looked.    Peace  filled  her  unremembering  eyes; 
She  knew  him  not — she  had  forgotten  all. 


SUNSET 

Prom  <A  Winter  Swallow:  With  Other  Verse. >  Copyright  1896,  by  Charles 

Scribner's  Sons 

WHAT  pageants  have  I  seen,  what  plenitttde 
Of  pomp,  what  hosts  in  Tyriaii  rich  array. 
Crowding:  the  niystic  ontgate  ot  the  day; 
What  silent  hosts,  pursuing  or  pursued, 

And  all  their  track  with  wealthy  wreckage  strewed  1 
What  seas  that  roll  in  waves  of  gold  and  gray. 

What  flowers,  \\!iat  flame,  what  gems  in  blent  display*— > 
What  wido-spread  pinions  of  the  phoenix  brood  1 
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Give  me  a  window  opening  on  the  west. 
And  the  full  splendor  of  the  setting  tmu 

There  let  me  «taiid  mud  g»se.  and  think  no  more 

If  I  be  poor,  or  old.  or  all  unblest; 

And  when  my  sands  of  life  are  quite  outrun, 

May  my  soul  follow  through  the  day's  wide  door! 


CYBELB  AND  HER  CHILDREN 

Prom  <Fair  Shadow  Land.>  Copyright  1893.  by  Edith  M.  Thomaa.  Bou^too, 

Mifflin  ft  Ca,  pabUshets 

THE  Mother  has  eternal  youth; 
Yet  in  the  fading  of  the  year, 
For  sake  of  what  must  fade,  in  ruth 
She  wears  a  crown  of  oak>leaves  sear. 

By  whistling  woods,  by  naked  rocks. 

That  long  have  lost  the  snmTner  heat. 

She  calls  the  wild,  unfolded  tlocks. 

And  points  them  to  their  shelter  meet. 

In  her  deep  bosom  sink  they  all; 

The  hunter  and  the  prey  are  there; 
No  ravin-cry.  no  hnnger-oali: 

These  do  not  fear,  and  those  forbear. 

The  winding  serpent  watches  not; 

Unwfttched,  the  field-mouse  trembles  not; 
Weak  hyla,  quiet  in  his  grot. 

So  rests,  nor  changes  line  or  spot 

For  food  the  Mother  giyes  them  steep. 
Against  the  cold  she  giTes  them  sleep. 

To  cheat  their  foes  she  gives  them  sleep. 
For  safety  gives  them  deathlike  sleep. 

The  Mother  has  eternal  3ronth, 

And  therefrom,  in  the  wakening  year 
Their  life  revives;  and  they,  in  sooth. 
Forget  their  mystic  bondage  drear. 
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THB  GRASSHOPPER 

Fmn  <A  N«w-Y«ar'8  Masque,  and  Odier  Poems.*  Copyright  i8B4»  bjr  BcUUi 
U.  Thomas.  Houston.  Miffin  ft  Ca,  pobUahers 

SHVTTLB  of  the  ranbnrnt  graas, 
Pifer  in  the  dim  cuirass. 
Fifing  shrilly  in  the  mom* 

Shrilly  still  at  eve  unworn; 

Now  to  rear,  now  in  the  van, 

Gayest  of  the  eliin  clan: 

Though  I  watch  their  rustling  flight, 

I  can  never  guess  aright 

Where  their  lodging-places  are: 

'Mid  some  daisy's  grolden  star. 

Or  beneath  a  roofing  leaf, 

Or  in  fringes  of  a  sheaf. 

Tenanted  as  soon  as  bound! 

Loud  thy  reveille  doth  sound. 

When  ihc  earth  is  laid  asleep, 

And  her  dreams  are  passing  deep, 

On  mid-August  afternoons; 

And  through  all  the  harveat  moons. 

Nights  brimmed  up  with  honeyed  peace, — 

Thy  gainsaying  doth  not  cease. 

Wlien  the  frost  comes  thou  art  dead: 

We  along  the  stubble  tread. 

On  bhte^  houa  mcnns,  and  nole 

No  least  nurmnr  is  afloat* 

Wondrous  still  our  fields  are  then* 

Fifer  of  the  elfin  men. 


WINTER  SLEEP 
Prom  <A  Winter  Swa]low.>  Copyright  1896,  by  Charles  Scribner's  Sana 

IKvow  it  must  be  winter  (though  I  sleep) — 
I  know  it  must  be  winter,  for  I  dream 

I  dip  my  bare  feet  in  the  running:  stream, 
And  flowers  are  many  and  the  grass  grows  deep. 

I  know  I  must  be  old  (how  age  deceives  0^ 

I  know  I  mnst  be  old,  for.  all  unseen, 
My  heart  grows  young,  as  autumn  fields  grow  green 
When  late  rains  patter  on  the  falling  sheaves. 
XXV— 9S9 
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I  know  I  must  be  tired  (and  tired  souls  err) — 
I  Icnow  I  must  be  tired,  for  all  my  soul 
To  deeds  of  daring  beats  a  glad  faint  roll. 

As  storms  the  riven  pine  to  music  stir. 

I  know  I  must  be  dying  (Death  draws  near) — 

I  know  I  must  be  dying,  for  I  crave 
Life  —  life,  strong  life,  and  think  not  of  the  gfravo 
And  turf-bound  silence  in  the  frosty  year. 
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Iames  Thomson  occupies  a  significant  position  among  English 
poets,  less  by  virtue  of  his  poetical  g^fts  —  although  these 
are  of  no  mean  order  —  than  by  the  wholesome  influence  of 
his  recognition  of  nature  in  an  artificial  age.  He  was  a  contemporary 
of  Pope,  yet  he  struck  a  note  in  his  poems  which  was  to  be  ampli- 
fied later  in  the  works  of  Wordsworth  and  Coleridge,  of  Shelley  and 
Keats.  He  was  the  father  of  the  natural  school,  as  opposed  to  the 
pseudo-classical  school  of  which  Pope  was  the  complete  embodiment. 

When  Thomson  was  growing  up  amid 
the  wild  scenery  of  the  Scottish  Border 
country,  literary  England  was  dominated  by 
an  ideal  of  verse  in  contrast  to  which  even 
Shakespeare's  measures  were  held  to  be 
barbarous.  The  rhyming  iambic  pentame- 
ter, the  favorite  verse  form,  had  been  devel- 
oped by  Pope  to  such  a  point  of  polished 
perfection  that  imitation  alone  was  possible. 
Moreover,  it  was  employed  only  on  a  lim- 
ited range  of  subjects.  These  might  be 
either  classical  or  urbane :  nothing  so  vul- 
gar as  nature  or  the  common  people  was 
worthy  of  the  Muse.  The  genius  of  poetry 
had  been  brought  from  the  fresh  air  of  the 

fields  into  the  vitiated  air  of  the  drawing-rooms;  had  been  laced  and 
powdered  and  encased  in  stiff  brocades,  which  hindered  all  freedom 
of  motion. 

But  of  this  Thomson  knew  nothing.  It  was  his  good  fortune  to 
have  been  born  far  from  London,  and  to  have  been  brought  up  amid 
the  simple  influences  of  country  life.  He  was  born  in  1700  in  the 
parish  of  Ednam,  in  Roxburghshire,  of  which  his  father  was  minister. 
He  received  his  early  education  at  Jedburgh  school.  It  was  at  Jed- 
burgh that  he  met  a  Mr.  Riccalton,  who  was  accustomed  to  teach 
the  boys  Latin  in  the  aisle  of  his  church.  He  had  written  a  poem 
on  *A  Winter's  Day.*  from  which  Thomson  obtained  his  first  idea  for 
the  'Seasons.*  The  future  poet's  education  was  received  more  from 
nature  than  from  books.  The  magnificent  panorama  of  the  year 
was  unrolled  continually  before  him,  and  he  was  not  indifferent 
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to  its  beauties.  It  was  with  reluctance  that  he  leii  his  country 
home  for  Edinburgh,  where  he  remained  five  years  as  a  student  of 
divinity.  The  ministry,  however,  had  few  attractions  for  htm:  in  172$ 
he  abandoned  his  studies,  and  followed  a  fellow-student.  Mallet,  to 
London,  to  seek  his  fortune  there.  Through  the  influence  of  a  friLMi  l. 
Lridy  BnilHc,  he  obtained  a  tutorship  in  the  family  of  Lord  Rinnini^; 
but  he  held  this  position  only  a  short  time.  The  following  winter 
found  him  without  money,  without  prospects,  and  almost  without 
friends.  The  death  of  his  mother  had  plunged  him  into  deep  melan- 
choly: he  gave  vent  to  his  feelings  at  the  approach  of  the  onfriendly 

winter,  by  writing  the  first  of  his  poems  on  the  seasons.  For  peveral 
weeks  after  its  publication  no  notice  was  taken  of  it;  then  a  g:L!inK- 
man  ot  some  influence  in  the  London  world  of  letters  ran  across  it, 
and  immediately  proclaimed  its  value  in  the  coffee-houses.  <  Winter* 
began  to  be  widely  read:  its  popularity  was  soon  established. 

Thomson  enjoyed  all  the  prestige  of  a  man  who  has  struck  a  new 
vein  in  literature.  It  is  easy  to  understand  how  the  jaded  palates 
of  the  London  circles,  surfeited  with  Popian  classicism,  were  re- 
freshed by  this  simple  poem  of  winter  in  the  country.  To  tilie  gener- 
ations which  know  Wordsworth.  Thomson's  song  of  the  bleak  season 
seems  well-nigh  artificial:  but  it  was  Nature  herself  to  the  coffee- 
house enterics  who  had  forgotten  her  existence.  It  cont;iins  indeed 
nuieh  th;it  is  sincere,  whf>lc*<nme.  avA  bcatitifnl.  The  pretty  pieture 
of  bright-eyed  robin-redbreast   hopping   auruss  the  cottage  Hour  m 

quest  of  crumbs,  the  pathetic  description  of  the  peasant-shepherd 
djrittg  in  the  snow,  while  his  wife  and  children  wait  for  him  in  vain, 
must  have  stirred  unwonted  emotions  in  the  hearts  of  a  generation 
accustomed  to  the  jeweled  artificialities  <>t  the  'Rape  of  the  Loek.* 
Thomson's  conception  of  nature  was  in  no  sense  like  that  of  Words- 
worth: he  never  disassociated  it  from  human  interests;  it  is  always 
the  background  for  the  human  drama:  but  for  this  reascm  it  was 
popular,  atul  will  always  remain  popular,  with  a  class  of  persons  to 
whom  the  Wordsworthian  conception  seems  cold  and  unsympathetie. 

*  Winter  '  was  also  significant  hccansc  it  was  written  in  t)Iank 
verse  of  a  noble  order.  The  rhyming  couplets  of  the  classicists,  the 
totMag^botst  movement  of  their  verse,  had  done  mnck  to  destroy 
the  exquisite  musical  sense  which  had  reached  its  perfection  in  the 
Blisabethans.  It  was  the  mission  of  Thomson  to  revive  this  sense 
throuirh  his  artistic  use  of  blank  verse. 

*Sinnmer*  was  pitlilishcd  not  long  after  <  Winter. *  It  was  followed 
by  an  'Ode  to  the  Memory  of  Sir  Isaac  Newton.*  'Spring*  wa:j  pub- 
lished in  172S.  and  ^Autumn'  in  1730.  In  this  same  year,  the  play  of 
*SophOttisba'  also  appeared;  but  Thomson  never  succeeded  as  a  play- 
wright. His  'Agamemnon.*  his  <  Tancred  and  Sigismunda,*  his  masque 
of  ^Alfred,^  which  contains  the  song  *Rale.  Britannia,*  are  stilted  and 
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dreary  compositions.  He  had  written  'Alfred  >  in  conjunction  with 
bis  friend  Mallet.  His  poem  ^  Liberty,'  published  the  first  part  is 
1734  and  the  fiecond  in  1736.  was  of  no  hi|rl>OT  order  of  mvit.  It 
wotild  seem  that  after  writing  the  <SeaaonB»>  Thomson's  energies 

declined,  not  again  to  be  revived  in  full  force  until  he  VTOte  the 
*  Castle  of  Indok  nce,*  shortly  before  his  death.  His  income  during^ 
these  years  was  obtained  partly  from  hi<;  books,  and  partly  from 
sinecure  positions.  In  1744  he  was  appointed  Surveyor-General  of 
the  Leeward  Islands,  a  position  which  he  held  until  his  death  in 
174*. 

In  the  year  of  his  death  <  The  Castle  of  Indolence  >  was  published. 
It  is  a  poem  of  great  beauty  and  charm,  whose  richness  of  diction 
is  suggestive  of  Keats.  The  sensuous  Spenserian  stanza  employed 
is  well  adapted  to  the  subject.  The  false  enchanter,  Indolence, 
holds  many  captive  in  his  castle  by  his  magic  arts;  bnt  he  is  at  last 
conqnered  by  the  Knights  of  the  Arts  and  Indnstrfes.  The  slum- 
berous atmosphere  of  the  Castle  and  its  environment  is  wonderfully 
commnni'  itcd  in  tlie  opening  stanzas:  and  the  poem  in  its  entirety 
is  worthy  oi  the  author  of  the  'Seasons*  at  his  best 

What  Wcwdsworth  is  to  the  nineteenth  centtiry*  Thomson  was  to 
the  eighteenth.  With  him  began  that  outpouring  of  tiie  true  poetical 
spirit  which  was  to  cnlminate  one  hundred  years  later. 


y  y     Arose  from  out  the  azure  main, 
This  was  the  charter  of  the  land, 
And  guardian  angels  sung  this  strain: — 
*Rnle,  Britannia,  mle  the  waves; 
Britons  never  will  be  slaves.* 

The  nations  not  so  blest  as  thee. 

Must  in  their  turns  to  tyrants  fall; 
While  thou  shalt  flourish  great  and  free. 
The  dread  and  envy  of  them  all. 
"  Rule,  Britannia,  rule  the  waves; 
Britons  never  will  be  slaves.^ 

Still  more  majestic  shalt  thou  rise, 

More  dreadful  from  each  foreign  stroke; 


RULE.  BRITANNIA! 


From  the  Masque  of  < Alfred* 


HEN  Britain  first,  at  Heaven's  command. 
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As  the  loud  blast  that  tears  the  skies 

Serves  but  to  root  thy  ^ati^•e  oak. 
"  Rule,  Britannia,  rule  the  waves; 
Brilous  never  will  be  slaves." 

Thee  haughty  tyrants  ne'er  shall  tame; 

All  their  attempts  to  bend  thee  down 
Will  but  arouse  tby  generous  flame, 
But  work  their  woe.  and  thy  renown. 
^Rttle,  Britannia,  mle  the  waves: 
Britons  never  will  be  slaves." 

To  thee  belongs  the  rural  reign ; 

Thy  cities  shall  with  commerce  shine; 

All  thine  shall  be  the  subject  main* 
And  every  shore  it  circles  thine. 
"  Rtilc,  Britannia,  nilo  Ihc  waves; 
lintuns  never  will  be  slaves.** 

The  Muses,  still  with  freedom  found, 

Shall  to  thy  h.ippy  coast  repair; 
Blest  isle!  wills  matchless  beauty  crowned, 
And  manly  hearts  to  guard  the  fair. 
*Rule,  Britannia,  rule  the  waves; 
Britons  never  will  be  slaves.** 


APRIL  RAIN 
Prom  the  ^Seasons' — Spring  * 

lOME,  gentle  Spring;  ethereal  mildness,  come: 


\^  And  from  the  bosom  of  jronr  drofqnng  cloud, 
While  music  wakes  around,  veiled  in  a  shower 

Of  sli.itlou-ini:^;-  roses,  on  our  plains  de^ccrsd. 

O  Ilcrii'urd,  fitted  or  to  shine  in  courts 
With  unaffected  grace,  or  walk  the  plain 
With  innocence  and  meditation  joined 
In  soft  assemblage,  listen  to  my  song. 
Which  thy  own  season  paints;  when  Nature  all 
Is  blooming  and  benevolent,  like  thee. 

And  see  where  surly  Winter  passes  off. 
Far  to  the  north,  and  calls  his  ruffian  blasts: 
His  blasts  obey,  and  quit  the  howling  hill. 
The  shattered  forest,  and  the  ravished  vale; 
While  softer  gales  succeed. — at  whose  kind  touch. 
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Diuolving  snows  in  livid  torrents  lost. 

The  mountains  lift  their  grreen  hoads  to  the  sky. 

As  yet  the  tremblini;  year  is  un con  tinned. 
And  Winter  oft  at  eve  resumes  the  breeze, 

Chills  the  pale  mom,  and  bids  his  driving  steets 
Deform  the  day  delightless:  so  that  scarce 

The  bittern  knows  his  time  with  bill  ingulphed 

To  shake  the  sounding  marsh;  or  from  the  shore 

The  plovers  when  to  scatter  o'er  the  heath. 

And  sing  their  wild  notes  to  tiie  listening  waste.   .  .  * 

The  northeast  spends  his  rage,  he  now  shut  tip 
Within  his  iron  cave;  the  effusive  south 
Warms  the  -wide  air,  and  o'er  the  void  of  heaven 
Breathes  the  bii^  clouds  with  vernal  showers  distent. 
At  first  a  dusky  wreath  they  seem  to  rise, 
Scarce  staining  ether;  bnt  by  fast  degrees, 
In  heaps  on  heaps»  the  doubling  vapor  sails 
Along  the  loaded  sky,  and  mingling  deep. 
Sits  on  the  horizon  round  a  settled  gloom: 
Not  such  as  wintry  storms  on  mortals  shed, 
Oppressing  life;  but  lovely,  gentle,  kind. 
And  full  of  every  hope  and  every  joy. 
The  wish  of  Nature.   Gradual  sinks  the  breese 
Into  a  perfect  calm:  that  not  a  breath 
Is  heard  to  quiver  through  the  closiui;^  woods, 
Or  rustling  turn  the  many  twinkling  leaves 
Of  aspca  tall.   The  uncurling  floods,  diffused 
In  glassy  breadth,  seem  through  delusive  lapse 
Forgetful  of  their  course.   'Tis  silence  all. 
And  pleasing  expectation.    Herds  and  flocks 
Drop  the  dry  sprig,  and  mute-imploring,  eye 
The  fallen  verdure.    Hushed  in  short  suspense, 
The  plumy  people  streak  their  wings  with  oil. 
To  throw  the  lucid  moisture  trickling  off; 
And  wait  the  appr".  ^aclnTi;.;  sigfn  tn  strike,  at  once. 
Into  the  general  ctiuir.    Even  tnoumains,  vales. 
And  forests  seem,  impatient,  to  demand 
The  promised  sweetness.   Man  superior  walks 
Amid  the  glad  creation,  musing  praise. 
And  looking  lively  gratitude.    At  la-st 
The  clouds  consign  their  treasures  to  the  fields; 
And  softly  shaking  on  the  dimpled  pool 
Prelusive  drops,  let  all  their  moisture  flow 
In  large  effusion  o'er  the  fi'eshened  world* 
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THE  LOST  CARAVAN 
Prom  the  (Seasons* — Summer 

BREATHED  hot 
Frotn  ii:  the  boundless  furnace  of  the  sky, 
And  the  wide  i^litterirpf  waste  of  burning  sand, 
A  suffocating  wind  the  pilgrim  smiles 
With  instant  death.  Patient  of  thirst  and  toil, 
Son  of  the  desert!  even  the  camel  feels. 
Shot  through  his  withered  heart,  the  fiery  blast. 
Or  from  the  black-red  ether,  bursting  broad. 
Sallies  the  sudden  whirlwind.    Straight  the  sands, 
Commoved  around,  in  gathering  eddies  play; 
Nearer  and  nearer  still  they  darkening  come: 
Till  with  the  general  all-involvittg  Storm 
Swept  up,  the  whole  continuous  wilds  arise; 
And  by  their  noonday  fount  dejected  thrown. 
Or  sunk  at  night  in  sad  disastrous  sleep, 
Beneath  descending  hills,  the  caravan 
Is  buried  deep.  In  Caaio's  crowded  streets 
The  impatient  merchant,  wondering,  waits  in  vain. 
And  Mecca  saddens  at  the  long  delay. 


THE  INUNDATION 
Prom  <Tbe  Seasons  > — Antumn 

DEFEATiKG  oft  the  laboTs  of  tke  year. 
The  sultry  south  collects  a  potent  blast. 

At  first  the  groves  are  scarcely  ?ccn  to  stir 
Their  trembling  tops,  nv.c]  n  ^tiU  murmur  runs 
Along  the  soft-inclinmg  ftelds  of  corn; 
But  as  the  aerial  tempest  fuller  swells* 
And  in  one  mighty  stream,  invinble. 
Immense,  the  whole  excited  atmosphere 
Impetuous  rushes  o'er  the  sounding  world. 
Strained  to  the  root,  the  stooping  forest  pours 
A  rustling  shower  of  yet  untimely  leaves. 
High<>beat,  the  circling  mountains  eddy  in, 
From  the  bare  wild,  the  dissipated  storm. 
And  send  it  in  a  torrent  down  the  vale. 
Exposed  and  naked  to  its  utmost  rage, 
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Through  all  the  sea  nf  harvest  rolling  round. 
The  billowy  plain  floats  wide;  nor  can  evade. 
Though  pliant  to  tlie  blast,  its  seidsig  force -»- 
Or  whirled  in  air.  or  into  vacant  chaff 

Shook  waste.    And  soniQtimes  too  a  burst  of  rain, 
Swept  from  the  black  horiron.  broad,  descends 
In  one  (.ontir.nmis  fio-od.    Still  overhead 
The  mingling  leiupcst  weaves  its  gloom,  and  siiil 
The  delttge  deepens;  till  the  fields  around 
lie  sunk  and  flatted  in  the  sordid  wave. 

Sudden,  the  ditches  swell ;  the  meadows  swim. 

Red,  from  the  hills,  innumerable  streams 

Tumultuous  roar;  and  high  above  its  bank 

The  river  lift:  before  whose  rushing  tide. 

Herds,  flocks,  and  harvests,  cottages  and  swains. 

Roll  mingled  down;  all  that  the  winds  had  ^mred, 

In  one  wild  moment  ruined, —  the  big  hopes 

And  well-earned  treasures  of  the  jic-.inful  year. 

Fled  to  some  eminence,  the  husbandman 

Helpless  beholds  the  miserable  wreck 

Driving  along;  his  drowning  ox  at  once 

Descendin.cf,  v.ith  his  labors  scattered  round, 

He  sees;  and  instant  o'er  his  shivering  thought 

Comes  Wmter  unprovided,  and  a  train 

Of  clamant  children  dear.   Ye  masters.  Uien, 

Be  mindful  of  the  rough  laborious  hand 

That  sinks  you  soft  in  elegance  and  ease; 

Be  mindful  of  those  liiiibs.  in  msset  clad. 

Whose  toil  to  vMK-s       warm  I  h  and  ;rraccful  pride; 

And  oh,  be  niindiui  t>f  thai  sparing  board 

■Whidi  covers  yours  with  luxury  profuse. 

Makes  your  glass  sparkle,  and  your  sense  rejoice! 

Nor  cruelly  demand  what  the  deep  rains 

And  all-involving  winds  have  swept  away. 

THE  FIRST  SNOW 
From  the  <  Seasons  Winter 

THE  keener  tempests  come;  and  fuming  dun 
From  all  the  livid  east,  or  piercing  north. 
Thick  clouds  ascend, —  in  whose  capacious  womb 
A  vapory  deluge  lies,  to  snow  congealed. 
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Heavy  they  roll  their  fleecy  world  along; 
And  the  sky  saddens  with  the  gathered  stonn. 
Through  the  hushed  air  tiie  whitening  shower  descends: 

At  first  thin  wavering,  till  at  last  the  flakes 

Fall  broad  and  wide  and  fast,  dimmiti^  the  day 

With  a  continual  flow.    The  cheiished  lields 

Put  on  their  winter  robe  of  purest  white. 

'Tis  brightness  all;  save  where  the  new  snow  melts 

Along  the  mazy  current.   Low  the  w(  ils 

Bow  their  hoar  head;  and  crc  tlie  laiii^T.id  sun 

Faint  from  the  west  emits  3iis  evening  ray, 

Earth's  xiniversal  face,  deep-hid  and  chill. 

Is  one  wild  dazzling  waste  that  buries  wide 

The  works  of  man.   Drooping,  the  laborer  ox 

Stands  covered  o'er  with  snow,  and  then  demands 

The  fruit  of  all  his  toil.    The  fowls  of  heaven, 

Tamed  by  the  cruel  season,  crowd  around 

The  winnowing  store,  and  claim  the  little  boon 

Which  Providence  assigns  them.   One  atone. 

The  redbreast,  sacred  to  the  household  gods. 

Wisely  retrardful  of  the  embroilinpf  sky. 

In  joyless  ikld?;  and  thorny  thickets  leaver? 

His  shivering  mates,  and  pays  to  trusted  man 

His  annual  visit   Half  afraid,  he  first 

Against  the  window  beats;  then,  brisk,  alights 

On  the  warm  hearth;  then,  hopping  0*er  the  floor. 

Eyes  all  the  smilinvi;  family  ask:mce. 

And  pecks,  and  starts,  and  wonders  where  he  is  — 

Till,  more  familiar  grown,  the  table  crumbs 

Attract  his  slender  feet*   The  foodless  wilds 

Prnir  i^  rth  their  browtt  inhabitants.    The  hare. 

Though  timorous  of  heart,  and  hard  beset 

By  death  in  various  forms,  dark  snares,  and  dogs. 

And  more  unpitying  men,  the  garden  seeks. 

Urged  on  by  fearless  want.   The  bleating  kind 

Eye  the  black  heaven,  and  next  the  glistening  earth. 

With  looks  of  dumb  despair;  then,  sad  dispersed. 

Dig  for  the  withered  herb  through  heaps  of  snow. 
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THE  SHEEP-WASHING 


From  the  ^Seasons'  —  Summer 


HE  meek-eyed  morn  appears,  mother  of  dews. 
At  first  faint  gleaming-  in  the  dappled  east; 


Till  far  o"er  ether  spreads  ihe  widening  glow. 
And  from  before  the  lustre  of  her  face, 
White  break  tlie  clouds  away.  Witii  qnidsened  st^ 
Brown  night  retires.  Young  day  pours  in  apace. 

And  opens  all  the  lawny  prospect  wide. 

The  dripijing  rock,  the  mountain's  misty  top. 

Swell  on  the  sight  and  brighten  with  the  dawn.    .    .  . 

Roused  by  the  cock,  the  soon-clad  shepherd  leaves 

His  mossy  cottage,  where  with  peace  he  dwells; 

And  from  the  crowded  fold,  in  order,  drives 

His  flock  to  taste  the  verdure  of  the  mom.    .    .  . 

Now  swarms  the  village  o'er  the  jovial  mead: 
The  rustic  youth,  brown  with  meridian  toil, 
Healthful  and  strong ;  full  as  the  summer  rose 
Blown  by  prevailing  suns,  the  ruddy  maid. 
Half  naked,  swelling  on  the  sight,  and  all 
Her  kiiulled  graces  burning  o'er  her  cheek; 
Even  stooping  age  is  here;  and  infant  hands 
Trail  the  long  rake,  or  with  the  fragrant  load 
O'ercharged.  amid  the  kind  oppression  roll. 
Wide  flies  the  tedded  gfrain;  all  in  a  row 
Advnncirii;  broiul,  or  wbeelinij:  mnnd  the  fiekl, 
They  spread  their  breatliin-;  harvest  to  the  sun. 
That  throws  refreshful  round  a  rural  smell; 
Or  as  they  rake  the  green-appearing  ground. 
And  drive  the  dusky  wave  along  the  mead. 
The  russet  hay-cock  rises  thick  behind. 
In  order  gay:  while  heard  from  dale  to  dale, 
Waking  the  breeze,  resounds  the  blended  voice 
Of  happy  labor,  love  and  social  glee. 

Or  rushing  thence  in  one  diffusive  band, 
They  drive  the  troubled  flocks,  by  many  a  dog 
Conipelletl  to  where  the  mazy-nmnini;-  bronk 
I'orms  a  deep  pool;  this  bai'ik  aljiupt  and  high, 
And  that  fair-spreading  in  a  pebbled  shore. 
Urged  to  the  giddy  brink,  much  is  the  tml. 
The  clamor  much  of  men  and  boys  and  dogs. 
Bre  the  soft  fearful  people  to  the  flood 
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Commit  their  woolly  sides.    And  oil  the  swain, 
On  some,  impatient,  eeising  hurls  them  in: 
£mbolde&ed  then,  nor  hesitating  mora, 

Fast,  fast  they  plunge  amid  the  flashing  wave, 
And  panting,  labor  to  the  farther  shore. 
Repeated  this,  till  deep  the  well-washed  fleece 
Has  drtmk  the  flood,  and  from  his  lively  haunt 
The  trout  is  banished  by  the  sordid  stream. 
Heavy  and  dripping,  to  tiie  breesy  brow 

Slo\\'  move  the  harmless  race:  vhcrc  as  they  spread 
Tlieir  swcllin;^  ireasnres  to  tbi.-  .sunny  ray. 
Inly  disturbed,  and  wondering  what  this  wild 
Ontrageous  tumult  means,  their  loud  complaints 
The  country  fill;  and  tossed  from  rodt  to  rock. 
Incessant  bleatings  run  around  the  hills. 
At  last  of  snowy  white,  the  gathered  flocks 
Are  in  the  wattled  pen,  iunumerous  pressed. 
Head  above  head;  and  ranged  in  lusty  rows 
The  shepherds  nt,  and  whet  the  sounding  shears. 
The  housewife  waits  to  roll  her  fleecy  stores. 
With  all  her  gay-drest  m.^id«!  attcndincf  round. 
One,  chief,  in  gracious  dignity  enthroned, 
Shines  o'er  the  rest,  the  pastoral  queen,  and  rays 
Her  smiles,  sweet-beaming,  on  her  shepherd-king; 
While  the  glad  circle  round  them  yield  their  souls 
To  fi'stivL'  mirth,  and  wit  that  knows  no  gall. 
Me.intinic  their  joyous  task  goes  on  apace: 
Some  mingling  stir  the  melted  tar,  and  some. 
Deep  on  the  new-shorn  vagrant's  heaving  side. 
To  stamp  his  master's  cypher  ready  stand; 
Others  the  unwilling  wether  drag  along; 
And  glorying  in  hi?  mii^^ht,  the  sturdy  boy 
Holds  by  the  twisted  horns  the  mdignant  ram. 
Behold  where,  bound  and  of  its  robe  bereft 
By  needy  man, — that  all-depending  lord,-i-> 
How  meek,  how  patient,  the  mild  creature  lies  I 
Wh.it  siiftncss  'n  its  mclaneholv  face. 
What  dumb  complaining  innocence  appears! 
Fear  not,  ye  gentle  tribes, —  'tis  not  the  knife 
Of  horrid  slaughter  that  is  o'er  you  waved; 
No,  'tis  the  tender  swain's  well-guided  shears. 
Who  having  now.  to  pay  his  annual  care. 
Borrowed  your  fleece,  to  you  a  cumbrous  load. 
Will  send  you  bounding  to  your  hills  again. 
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THB  CASTLB  OP  INDOLENCE 
Fnm  *Tbio  CasUa.of  Indoleiicft* 

Tke  catfU  kigkt  of  Indolenct^ 

And  its  false  luxury; 
Where  for  a  little  time,  alas  I 
We  lived  rigid  jollily. 

O MORTAL  man.  who  livest  here  by  toil, 
Do  not  eoni])lain  «)f  ihis  thy  hard  estate; 
That  like  an  etninct  ihuu  must  ever  luoil. 

Is  a  sad  sentence  of  an  ancient  date: 
And  certes.  there  is  for  it  reason  great: 

For  though  sometimes  it  makes  thee  weep  and  wail, 

And  curse  thy  star,  and  early  drr.dj^e  and  late, 
Withouten  that  would  come  a  heavier  bale, — 
ItfOOse  life,  tuimly  passions,  and  diseases  pale. 

In  lowly  dale,  fast  by  a  river's  side. 

With  woody  hill  o'er  hill  encompassed  round, 
A  most  enchanting  wisard  did  abide. 

Than  whom  a  fiend  more  fell  is  nowhere  fonnd. 

It  was,  I  ween,  a  lovely  spot  <tf  ground; 
And  there  a  season  atween  June  and  May, 

Half  prankt  with  sprinpf.  with  summer  half  embrowned, 
A  listless  climate  made,  where,  sooth  to  say, 
No  living  wight  could  work,  ne  car&d  even  for  play. 

Was  naught  around  but  images  of  rest; 

Sleep-soothing  groves,  and  quiet  lawns  between; 
And  flowery  beds  that  slnmbrotts  influence  kest. 

Prom  popples  breathed;  and  beds  of  pleasant  green, 

Where  never  yet  was  creeping;  creature  seen. 
Meantime,  nnimuibered  glittering  streamlets  played. 

And  hurled  everywhere  their  waters  sbecn; 
Thatt  as  they  bickered  through  the  smmy  glade, 
Thongh  restless  still  themselves,  a  lulling  murmtir  made. 

Joined  to  the  prattle  ot  the  purling  riiis 

Were  heard  the  lowing  herds  along  the  vale. 
And  flocks  lond  bleating  from  the  distant  bills. 

And  vacant  shepherds  piping  in  the  dale; 
And  now  and  then,  sweet  Philomel  would  wail. 
Or  stock-doves  plain  amid  the  forest  deep. 
That  drowsy  rustled  to  the  sighing  gale : 
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And  still  a  coil  the  grasshopper  did  keep: 

Yet  all  these  sotinds  ybient  inclmed  all  to  sleep. 

Fall  in  the  passage  of  the  vale,  above, 

A  sable,  silent,  solemn  forest  Stood; 
Where  nnti;<ht  but  shadowy  forms  was  seen  to  move, 

As  Idless  fancied  in  her  dreaming  mood: 

And  up  the  hills,  on  either  side,  a  wood 
Of  blackening  pines,  aye  waving  to  and  fro, 

Sent  forth  a  sleepy  horror  through  the  blood: 
And  where  this  valley  winded  out  below, 
The  murmuring  main  was  heard,  and  scarcely  heard,  to  flow. 

A  pleasing  land  of  drowsihead  it  was. 

Of  dreams  that  wave  before  the  half-shnt  eye; 

And  of  gay  castles  in  the  clouds  that  pass. 
For  ever  flnshincr  round  a  summer  sky: 
There  eke  the  soft  delights,  that  witchiugly 

InsUll  a  wanton  sweetness  through  the  breast^ 
And  the  calm  pleasores  alwajrs  hovered  nigh; 

P.ut  whate'er  smacl-ccd  r.f  iii^yaticf.  or  unrest. 
Was  far,  far  off  expelled  from  this  delidons  nest 

The  landscape  such,  inspiring  perfect  ease. 
Where  Indolence  (for  so  the  wisard  hight) 

Close-hid  his  castle  mid  embower! n.-  t:ees, 

Tliat  half  shut  out  the  beams  of  Phcebt3^  brit^^ht, 
And  made  n  kind  of  checkered  day  and  night: 

Meanwhile,  unceasing  at  the  massy  gate, 
Eleneatii  a  spai^om  palm,  the  wicked  wight 

Was  placed;  and  to  his  lute,  of  cruel  fate 
And  labor  hanb,  complained,  lamenting  man's  estate.  .  .  . 

Here  freedom  reigned,  without  the  least  alloy; 

Nor  gossip's  tale,  nor  ancient  maiden's  gall. 
Nor  saintly  spleen  dnrst  murmur  at  onr  joy. 

And  uiih  <  nvenomed  tongue  onr  pleasures  pall. 
For  why  ?  there  wa«!  bnt  one  great  rule  for  all; 
To  wit.  that  each  should  work  his  own  desire, 
And  eat,  drink,  study,  sleep,  as  it  may  fall, 
Or  melt  the  time  in  love,  or  wake  the  lyre, 
And  carol  what  unhid,  the  Mitfes  might  inspire. 

The  rooms  with  costly  tapestry  were  hung. 
Where  was  inwoven  many  a  gentle  tale; 
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Snch  as  of  old  the  rural  poets  sung» 

Or  of  Arcadian  or  Sicilian  vale: 

Reclining  lovers,  in  the  lonely  dale, 
Poured  forth  at  large  the  sweetly  tortured  heart; 

Or,  sigliins:  tender  passion,  swelled  the  gale. 
And  taQght  <diarmed  echo  to  resound  their  smart; 
While  flocks,  woods,  streams  around,  repose  and  peace  impart 

Those  pleased  the  most,  where,  by  a  cunning  hand, 

Depainted  was  the  patriardial  age; 
What  time  Dan  Abram  left  the  Chaldee  land. 

And  pastured  on  from  verdant  stage  to  stage. 

Where  fields  and  fountains  fresh  could  best  engage. 
Toil  was  not  then;  of  nothing  took  they  heed, 

But  with  wild  beasts  the  sylvan  war  to  wi^, 
And  o'er  vast  plmns  their  herds  and  flocks  to  feed: 
Blest  sons  of  Nature  theyt  true  golden  age  indeed! 

Sometimes  the  pencil,  in  cool  airy  halls, 

Bade  the  gay  bloom  of  vernal  landscapes  rise. 
Or  Autumn's  varied  shades  embrown  the  walls: 

Now  the  black  tempest  strikes  the  astonished  eyes; 

Now  down  the  steep  the  flashing  torrent  flies; 
The  tremblinj,^  sun  now  plays  o'er  ocean  blue. 

And  now  rude  mountains  frown  amid  the  skies: 
Whate'er  Lorraine  light-touched  with  softening  hue. 
Or  savage  Rosa  dashed,  or  leamM  Poussin  drew. 

Each  sound,  too,  here  to  languishment  inclined. 
Lulled  the  weak  bosom,  and  induced  ease: 

Aerial  music  in  the  warbling  wind, 

At  distance  rising  oft,  by  small  degrees. 
Nearer  and  nearer  came;  till  o'er  the  trees 

It  hung,  and  breathed  such  soul-dissolving  airs. 
As  did,  alas!  with  soft  perdition  please: 

Entangled  deep  in  its  enchanting  snares. 
The  listening  heart  forgot  all  duties  and  all  cares. 

A  certain  music,  never  knov/n  before, 

Here  lulled  the  pensive,  melancholy  mind; 

Full  easily  obtained.  Behooves  no  more. 
But  sidelong,  to  the  gently  waving  wind. 

To  lay  the  well-tuned  instrument  reclined; 

Prom  which,  with  airy,  flyinc^  fingers  light. 
Beyond  each  mortal  touch  the  most  refined. 
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The  god  of  winds  drew  sounds  of  deep  delight : 
Whence,  with  just  cause,  the  harp  of  ^olus  it  hight. 

Ah  me!  what  hand  can  touch  the  string  SO  fine? 

Who  up  the  luity  diapason  roll 
Such  sweet,  such  sad,  such  solemn  airs  divine. 

Then  let  them  down  again  into  the  soul: 

Now  rising  love  they  fann^;  now  pleasing  dole 
They  breathed  in  tender  musings  through  the  heart; 

And  now  a  graver  sacred  strain  they  stole. 
As  when  seraphic  hands  a  hymn  impart; 
Wild  warbling  nature  all,  above  the  reach  of  art! 

Such  the  '^ay  splendor,  the  luxurious  state, 
Of  Caliplis  old.  who  on  the  Tygris's  shore. 

In  mighty  Bagdat,  populotis  and  great, 

Held  their  bright  court,  where  was  of  ladies  store 
And  verse,  love,  music,  still  the  garland  wore: 

When  sleep  was  coy,  the  bard,  in  waiting  there. 
Cheered  the  lone  mitlniv^ht  with  the  Muse's  lore* 

Composing  music  bade  his  dreams  be  fair. 
And  music  lent  new  gladness  to  the  morning  air. 
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JAMES  THOMSON 
(1S34-1882; 

J^j^^iiE  Strange  sombr«  genios  of  tlie  second  James  Thomson  found 

M^^ji  its  ultimate  and  most  perfect  utterance  in  that  remarkable 
^^l^y^^  poem  'The  City  of  Dreadful  Xi;s^h{.*  likely  to  remain  long 
the  litany  of  pessimism  in  Englisii  verse.  It  is  a  work  of  g-lnomy 
but  splentiia  imagination,  with  a  rhythmical  mastery  and  sonorous 
beauty  of  diction  which  declare  its  author  plainly  a  man  of  rare 
poetic  gift  *The  City  of  Dreadful  Night  ^  stands  as  one  of  the 
unique  productions  of  ninetcet.tli-century  poetry.  It  is  Thomson's 
letter  of  credit  on  posterity.  His  other  poems  shrink  into  infiprnifi- 
cance  beside  it;  yet  they  too,  while  lacking  the  technical  pertection 
and  sustained  power  of  his  masterpiece,  have  touches  of  the  same 
high  quality. 

Thomson's  life  was  that  of  a  roving  bohemian  journalist  and  lit- 
erary hack.    He  was  born  in  Port  Glasgow,  Scotland,  on  November 

24th,  1834;  was  educated  in  the  Caledonian  Orphan  Asylum,  and  en- 
tered the  British  army  as  regimental  schoolmaster.  His  acquaintance 
there  with  Charles  Bradlaugh,  whose  agnostic  views  were  acceptable 
to  him,  led  to  his  becoming  a  contributor  to  the  National  Reformer, 
when  the  former  established  it  in  i860.  After  leaving  the  military 
service,  Thomson  g-ave  himself  tip  tn  literature,  writinj^  mtirh  for  rad- 
ical papers.  His  earliest  work  appeared  in  Tail's  ICdinburgh  Maga- 
zine, and  his  best  poems  in  Bradlaugh's  periodical, —  *To  Our  Ladies 
of  Death  >  in  1863.  and  <The  City  of  Dreadful  Night  >  in  1874.  He 
came  to  America  in  1872  on  a  mining  speculation  of  unsuccessful 
issue  ;  and  while  in  this  country,  was  commissioned  by  the  New  York 
World  to  cfo  tn  Spain  as  special  correspondent.  Tn  this  newspaper 
work  he  used  the  pen-name  Bysshe  Vanolis.  which  he  shortened  to 
B.  v., —  the  one  name  indicating  his  passion  for  Shelley,  the  other 
being  an  anagram  on  the  German  romantic  poet  Nova]i&  When 
Thomson  was  a  youne:  ir-an  in  the  Army,  stationed  in  Ireland,  he 
won  the  love  of  a  girl  whose  premattirc  death  affected  him  deeply. 
—  ititensifyiiig  what  sccnis  to  have  been  a  natal  tendency  towards 
hypochondria,  irregular  habits  in  later  life  developed  this;  and  he 
became  a  victim  of  alcohol  and  opium  in  the  deare  to  escape  in- 
somnia and  drown  melancholy.  He  died  miserably  before  his  time, 
in  the  London  t^niversity  Hospital,  June  3d,  1882,  aged  48.  His 
poems  were  published  in  collected  form  in  1880.  There  is  a  biogra- 
phy of  him  by  Salt. 
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Thomson  s  spirit  brooded  on  the  night  side  of  things,  and  there 
is  a  weird,  mystic  quality  to  his  imaginings.  He  i8»  in  his  greatest 
poem,  a  master  of  the  gloomy,  the  phantasmal,  and  the  irremediably 

sad,  expressed  in  statuesque  form  and  stately,  mournful  music.  He 
is  of  the  school  of  Poc  in  the  rommard  of  the  awful:  metrically,  he 
suggests  comi)arison  with  Swinburne;  and  h^'^  creed  is  that  of  the 
Italian  poet-pessimist  Leopardi,  to  whom  bis  book  of  verse  is  dedi- 
cated. Bnt  his  note  is  entir^y  distinctive:  there  is  nothing  imitative 
about  <  The  City  of  Dreadful  Night.>  It  stands  like  a  colossal  image 
hewn  out  of  black  marble,  to  be  admired  as  wonderful  art  in  the 
same  breath  that  it  is  deplored  as  the  morbid  outcome  of  genius.  Of 
its  decided  merit  there  can  be  no  question.  Negation  and  despair 
have  seldom  luund  a  sincerer,  a  more  poignant,  and  a  more  majestic 
utterance. 


FROM  <THE  CITY  OF  DREADFUL  NIGHT > 

LO»  THUS,  as  pn  strate,  "  In  the  dust  I  write 
My  heart  s  deep  languor  and  my  soul's  sad  tears.* 
Yet  why  evoke  the  spectres  of  black  night 
To  blot  the  sunshine  of  exultant  years? 

Why  disinter  dead  faith  from  molderinj^  hidden? 
Why  break  the  seals  of  mute  despair  unbidden. 
And  wail  life's  discords  into  careless  ears? 

Beca-ise  a  ( (»ld  racre  seizes  one  at  whiles 
To  show  the  bitter  old  and  wrinkled  truth 

Stripped  n.nked  of  all  vesture  that  begnilos, 

False  dreams,  false  hopes,  false  masks  and  modes  of 
youth; 

Because  it  gives  some  sense  of  power  and  passion 

In  heli)1e-,s  i'lHioli'iiee  to  try  to  fashion 

Our  woe  in  living  words  howe'er  uncouth. 

Surely  I  write  n<  t  for  the  hopeful  young. 

Or  those  v.-ho  deem  their  hafjpiness  of  worth, 
Or  such  as  pasture  and  <j;r<>\y  fat  ainiiii;:^ 

The  shows  of  life  and  feel  nor  doubt  nor  dearth. 
Or  pious  spirits  with  a  God  above  them 
To  sanctify  and  glorify  and  love  them« 

Or  sages  who  foresee  a  heaven  on  earth. 

For  none  of  these  I  write,  and  none  of  these 
Could  read  the  writing  if  they  deigned  to  try: 
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So  may  tiiey  flourish,  in  their  due  degrees. 

On  our  sweet  earth  and  in  their  unplaced  sky. 
If  any  cares  for  the  weak  words  here  written. 
It  raust  be  some  one  desolate,  fate>smitten. 

Whose  faifh  and  hope  are  dead,  and  who  would 
die. 

Yes,  here  and  there  some  weary  wanderer 
In  that  same  city  of  tremendous  night 

Will  understand  the  speech,  and  feel  a  stir 

Of  fellinvshi])  in  all-disastrons  fight: 
I  sufier  mute  and  lonely,  yet  another 
Uplifts  his  voice  to  let  me  know  a  brother 

Travels  the  same  wild  paths,  thongh  out  of  sight. 

O  sad  rraternity.  do  I  unfold 

Your  dolorous  mysteries  shrouded  from  of  yore? 
Nay,  be  assured:  no  secret  can  be  told 

To  any  who  divined  it  not  before; 

None  uninitiate  by  many  a  {HTesage 
Will  comprehend  the  lancfiiatre  of  the  message, 
Although  proclaimed  aloud  forevermore. 


Thk  City  is  of  Night:  perchance  of  Death, 
But  certainly  of  Night:  for  never  there 

Can  come  the  lucid  morning's  fri^ant  breath 
After  the  dewy  dawning's  cold  gray  air: 

The  moon  and  stars  may  shine  with  scom  Of  pity; 
The  sun  has  never  visited  that  city. 
For  it  dissolveth  in  the  daylight  fair. 

Dissolveth  like  a  dream  of  night  away; 

Though  present  in  distempered  gloom  of  thought 
And  deadly  weariness  of  heart  all  day. 

But  when  a  dream  night  after  night  is  brought 
Thffooghoat  a  week,  and  8U<^  weeks  few  or  many 
Recur  each  year  for  several  years,  can  any 

Discern  that  dream  from  real  life  in  aught?  .  . 

A  river  girds  the  city  west  and  soutfi. 

The  main  north  channel  of  a  broad  lagoon, 
Regurging  with  the  salt  tides  from  the  mouth; 
Waste  marshes  shine  and  glister  to  the  moon 
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For  league?:,  then  moorlaTid  black,  theo  stony  ridges; 
Great  piers  and  causeways,  many  noble  bridges, 
Connect  the  town  and  islet  suburbs  strewn. 

Upon  an  easy  slope  it  lies  at  large. 

And  scarcely  overlaps  the  long  curved  crest 

Which  swells  out  two  leagues  from  the  river  marge. 
A  trackless  wilderness  rolls  north  and  west. 

Savannas,  savage  woods,  enormous  motmtains. 

Bleak  uplands,  black  ravines  with  torrent  fountains; 
And  eastward  rolls  the  shipless  sea's  unrest. 

The  city  is  not  ruinons,  although 

Great  ruins  of  an  unrctnembered  past. 
With  others  of  a  few  short  years  ago 

More  sad,  are  found  within  its  precincts  vast. 
The  street»-lamps  always  bnm;  but  scarce  a  casement 
In  house  or  palace  front  from  roof  to  basement 

Doth  glow  or  gleam  athwart  the  mirk  air  cast 

The  street-lamps  burn  amidst  the  baleful  glooms. 
Amidst  the  soundless  solitudes  immense 

Of  ranged  mansions  dark  and  still  as  tombs. 

The  silencL'  which  bemnnbs  or  strains  the  sense 
Fulfills  with  awe  the  snnl's  despatr  unweeping: 
Myriads  of  habitants  are  ever  sleeping, 

Or  dead,  or  fled  from  nameless  pestilence! 

Yet  as  in  some  necropolis  you  lind 

Perchance  one  mourner  to  a  thousand  dead. 

So  there;  worn  faces  that  look  deaf  and  blind 
Like  tragic  masks  of  stone.   With  weary  tread. 

Each  wrajit  in  his  own  doom,  they  wander,  wander. 

Or  sit  foredone  and  desolately  ponder 

Through  sleepless  hours  with  heavy  drooping  head. 

Mature  men  chiefly ;  few  in  age  or  youth : 
A  woman  rarely:  now  and  then  a  child; 

A  child!   If  here  the  heart  turns  sick  with  ruth 
To  see  a  little  one  from  birth  defiled, 

Or  lame  or  blind,  as  preordained  to  laagtdsh 

Through  yonthless  life,  think  hov,-  it  bleeds  with  anguish 
To  meet  one  erring  in  that  homeless  wild. 

They  often  mnrmur  to  themselves:  they  speak 
To  one  another  seldom,  for  their  woe 
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Broods  maddening  inwardly  and  scorns  to  wreak 

Itseli  abroad  i  and  if  at  whiles  it  grow 
To  frenzy  which  tnnst  rave,  none  heeds  the  clamor, 
UnleBS  &ere  waits  some  victim  of  like  glamom', 

To  ravie  in  turn,  who  lends  attentive  show. 

The  City  is  of  Night,  hot  not  of  Sleep: 

There  sweet  sleep  is  not  for  the  weary  brain: 

The  pitiless  hottrs  like  years  and  ai^es  creep, 

A  night  seems  termless  hell.    This  dreadful  strain 
Of  thottiifht  and  consrioti'sness  which  never  ceases, 
Or  which  some  moments'  stupor  but  increases. 

This  worse  than  woe,  makes  wretches  there  insane. 

They  leave  all  hope  behind  who  enter  there : 
One  certitude  while  sane  they  cannot  leave. 

One  anodyne  for  tortnre  and  despair, — 

The  certitude  of  Death,  which  no  reprieve 

Can  put  off  long:  and  which,  divinely  tender. 

Bat  waits  the  outstretched  liand  to  promptly  render 

That  draught  whose  slumber  nothing  can  bereave. 
•         •  •*■.». 

Of  all  things  Iinman  which  nre  stranp^e  and  wild. 
This  is  pert  hance  the  wildest  and  most  strange, 

And  showeth  man  most  utterly  beguiled. 

To  those  who  hannt  tiiat  snnless  City's  range: 

That  he  bemoans  himself  for  aye,  repeating 

How  Time  is  deadly  swift,  how  life  is  fleeting, 
How  naught  is  constant  on  the  earth  bnt  change. 

The  hottrs  are  heavy  on  him»  and  the  days; 

The  biirdi  n  of  the  months  he  scarce  can  bear: 
And  often  in  his  secret  soul  he  prays 

To  sleep  through  barren  periods  unaware, 
Arousing  at  some  longed>for  date  of  pleasure; 
Which  having  passed  and  yielded  him  small  treasure. 

He  would  ontsleep  another  term  of  care. 

Yet  in  his  marvelous  fancy  he  most  make 

Quick  wings  for  Time,  and  see  it  fly  from  us: 

This  Time  which  crawleth  like  a  monstrous  snake, 
Wounded  and  slow  and  very  venomous: 

Which  crtcps  bitndworm-hke  round  the  earth  and  ocean 

Distilling  poison  at  each  painful  motion. 
And  seems  condemned  to  circle  ever  thus. 
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And  since  he  cannot  spend  and  use  aright 
The  little  Time  here  given  him  in  trust, 

P.'it  wasteth  it  in  weary  undelight 

I  )f  ff>oH<;h  toil  and  tmnb'.p,  strife  and  lust, 

He  naturally  claimeth  to  inherit 

The  everlasting  Future,  that  his  merit 

Hay  have  full  scope :  as  surely  is  most  just 

O  length  of  the  intolerable  hotirs, 

O  nights  that  are  as  leons  oi  slow  pain, 

O  Time,  too  ample  for  our  vital  powers, 
O  Life,  whose  woeful  vanities  remain 

Immutable  fur  all  of  all  our  lemons, 

Through  all  the  centuries  and  in  all  the  rej^iLms, 
Not  of  your  speed  and  variance  «v  complain. 

IVt  do  not  ask  a  longer  term  of  strife. 

Weakness  a!id  weariness  and  nameless  woes; 
We  do  rot  i'].v.:n  renewed  and  endkss  life 

When  this  which  is  our  torment  here  shall  close. 
An  everlasting  conscious  inanition! 
We  yearn  for  speedy  death  in  full  fruition. 

Dateless  oblivion  and  divine  repose. 


FROM  *ART> 

IF  vou  have  a  carrier-dove 
That  can  fly  over  land  and  sea. 
And  a  message  for  your  Love, 
'^Zadj/,  J  iin>e  but  thee!"^ 

And  this  dove  will  never  stir 

But  strai;::ht:  from  her  to  you. 
And  stra!:c;-lit  I'r.iin  you  tn  her, 

As  you  know  and  she  knows  too, 

Will  you  first  insure.  O  sage. 
Your  dove  that  never  tires 

W  iih  your  message  in  a  cage, 

Though  a  cage  of  golden  wires? 

Or  will  you  fling  your  dove? — 

"/7>',  darling,  without  rest, 
Oi'cr  land  and  sea  to  my  Love, 

And  fold  your  wings  m  her  breaai'^ 
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HENRY  D.  THOREAU 

^  18 1 7- 1 862) 
BY  JOHN  BURROUGHS 

^^^N  THE  front  of  the  second  order  of  American  authors  we  most 
2^1^  place  Henry  D.  Thoreatu  He  had  many  qualities  which 
"lipTnjlf  would  seem  to  entitle  him  to  a  place  in  the  first  order* 
with  Emerson,  Longfellow.  Bryant,  Whitman;  but  he  lacked  at  least 
one  thinp:  which  these  men  possessed  —  he  lacked  breadth:  his  sym- 
pathies were  narrow;  he  did  not  touch  his  fellows  at  many  points. 
It  has  been  complained  that  Emerson  was  narrow  too;  but  Bmenom 
loolced  over  a  much  wider  field  than  Thorean.  had  many  more  inter- 
ests, was  more  affirmative,  and  in  every  way  was  a  larger,  more  help- 
ful spiritual  force.  In  his  life.  Thoreau  isolated  himself  from  his 
fellows  as  much  as  possible;  he  v.'as  very  scornful  of  ordinary  hiiman 
ends  and  ambitions,  and  seemed  to  set  slight  value  upon  the  ordi- 
nary human  ailections. 

Tbofeau  was  bom  in  Concord,  Massachusetts.  July  isth,  iZij,  mad 
died  there  in  May  1862.  of  consumpticai:  having  seen  forty^hre  yean 
of  life,  and  probably  spent  more  of  it  in  die  open  air  than  any  other 
American  man  of  letters.  The  business  of  his  life  was  walking. —  or 
sauntering,  as  he  preferred  to  crdl  it.— :uid  lie  aimed  to  spend  half 
of  each  day  tlie  year  round  in  field  or  wood.    He  was  a  new  kind  of 

Sportsman,  who  carried  a  journal  instead  of  a  gun  or  trap,  and  who 
hrought  home  only  such  game  as  falls  to  the  eye  of  the  poet  and 
seer. 

Thoreau  was  of  French  extraction  on  his  father's  side,  and  English 
on  his  mother's.  His  intellectual  traits  were  evidently  from  the  former 
source,  his  moral  traits  from  the  latter.  That  love  of  the  wild  and 
savage,  that  crisimess  and  terseness  of  expression,  that  playful  «cag- 
geration,  and  that  radical  revolutionary  cry,  were  French;  while  his 
English  blood  showed  itself  more  in  his  love  of  the  homely,  the  aus- 
tere, and  his  want  of  sociability. 

His  grandfather,  John  Thore.tn,  was  bom  in  the  isle  of  (Ttiernsey. 
was  a  merchant  in  Boston;  and  died  in  Concord  of  consumption,  in 
tSoi.  His  fatiier,  also  named  John,  after  an  unsuccessful  mercantile 
career  became  a  lead-pencil  maker  in  Concord  in  1823;  and  ^m 
that  date  to  the  time  of  his  death  in  1859,  says  Henry's  biographer, 
*l&d  a  plodding,  unambitious,  and  respectable  life.*  Henry  Thoreau 
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was  the  third  of  four  children.  — John.  Helen.  Henry,  arnl  Sophia, — 
all  persons  of  character  and  mark.  "To  meet  one  of  ihv  Thoreaus.'* 
says  Mr.  Sanborn,  was  not  the  same  as  to  encotintcr  any  other  per- 
son who  might  cross  your  path.  Life  to  them  was  something  more 
fhan  a  parade  of  pretension,  a  conflict  of  ambitions,  or  an  incessant 
scramble  for  the  common  objects  of  life.*  John  and  Helen  were  both 
teachers*  and  died  comparatively  youn^^.  John  is  described  as  a  stumy 
sotil,  always  serene  and  loving,  and  as  possessed  of  a  generous  flow> 
ing  spirit;  Henry  was  deeply  attached  to  him,  and  his  death  in  1842 
%vas  an  irreparable  loss,  lie  ?aid  seven  years  later  that  "a  man  can 
attend  but  one  funeral  in  his  life. —  can  behuki  but  one  corpse."  To 
him  this  was  the  corpse  and  the  fnneral  of  his  brother  John. 

Henry  and  his  brother  assisted  their  father  in  pencil-maMng;  the 
former  attaining  great  skill  in  the  art.  Emerson  in  his  sketch  of 
him  says  tliat  he  at  last  succeeded  in  making  as  good  a  pencil  as 
the  best  English  ones. 

The  way  to  fortune  seemed  open  to  him.  But  he  said  he  should 
never  make  another  pencil.  *Why  should  I?  I  would  not  do  again 
what  I  have  done  once.'*  This  saying  pleased  Emerson:  it  has  an 
Emersonian  ring.  But  Thoreau  did  not  live  up  to  it.  Mr.  Sanborn 
says.  "  He  went  on  many  years,  at  intervals  working  at  his  father's 
business.* 

Thoreau  entered  Harvard  College  in  1833,  and  graduated  in  due 
course,  but  without  any  special  distinction.  In  his  Senior  year  his 
biographer  says,  ^He  lost  rank  with  his  instructors  by  his  indiffer- 
ence to  the  ordinary  college  motives  for  study.*    The  real  Thoreau 

was  already  cropping  out:  the  ambition  of  most  mortals  was  not  his 
ambition;  there  was  somethinrr  contrary  and  scornftiT  in  him  from  the 
ftrst.  His  noble  sister  Helen  earned  part  of  the  money  that  paid  his 
way  at  college. 

In  1838  he  went  to  Maine  in  quest  of  employment  as  teacher,  car- 
rying recommendations  from  Mr.  Emerson,  Dr.  Ripley,  and  from  the 

president  of  Harvard  College ;  but  his  journey  was  not  successful. 
Later  in  the  same  year  he  seems  to  have  been  employed  as  teacher 
in  Concord  Academy.  About  this  time  he  first  appeared  as  a  lecturer 
in  the  lycentn  of  his  native  village ;  and  he  ccmtinned  to  lecture  as  he 
received  calls  from  various  New  England  towns,  tili  near  the  close  of 
his  life.  But  it  is  doubtful  if  he  was  in  any  sense  a  popular  lecturer. 
He  puzzled  the  people.  I  have  been  told,  by  a  man  who  when  a 
boy  heard  him  read  a  lecture  in  some  Massachusetts  town,  that  the 
audience  did  not  know  what  to  make  of  him.  They  hardly  knew 
wliether  to  take  him  seriously  or  not.  His  paradoxes,  his  strange 
and  extreme  gospel  of  nature,  and  evidently  his  indifference  as  to 
whether  he  pleased  them  or  not,  were  not  in  the  style  of  the  usual 
lyceum  lecturer. 
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There  is  a  tradition  that  while  tcachin-,  he  and  his  brother  John 
both  fell  in  love  whh  the  same  girl,  and  that  Henry  heroically  gave 
way  to  John.  It  doubtless  cost  him  less  effort  than  the  same  act 
would  have  cost  his  more  Imman  brother. 

It  seems  to  have  been  about  this  time  that  he  began,  his  daily 
walks  and  studies  of  nature.  In  August  1839  he  made  his  voyage 
down  the  Concord  and  Merrimac  Rivers,  in  company  with  his 
brother;  out  of  whirh  experience  grew  his  first  book,  or  rather  which 
he  made  the  occasion  of  his  first  book. —  Week  on  the  Concord 
and  Merrimack  Rivers,*  —  published  ten  years  later.  The  book  was 
not  a  success  commercially,  and  the  antbor  carried  home  the  seven 
hundred  unsold  copies  on  his  back:  boastitm;  that  he  now  had  a  very 
respectable  library,  all  of  his  own  writing.  The  title  of  the  book  is 
misleading:  it  is  an  account  of  a  voyage  on  far  other  and  larc^er 
rivers  than  the  Concord  and  Merrimac, — the  great  world  currents 
of  philosophy,  religion,  and  literature.  The  voyage  but  furnishes  the 
thread  with  which  he  ties  together  his  speculations  and  opinions  upon 
these  subjects.  It  is  not,  in  my  opinion,  his  most  valuable  or  read- 
able book,  though  it  contains  some  of  his  best  prose  and  poetry.  It 
offends  one's  sense  of  fitness  and  unity.  It  is  a  huge  digression. 
We  are  promised  a  narrative  of  travel  and  adventure,  spiced  with 
observation  of  nature;  and  wc  get  a  bundle  of  essays,  some  of  them 
crude  and  loosely  put  together.  To  some  young  men  I  have  known, 
the  book  proved  a  great  boon;  but  I  inu^ne  that  most  readers  of 
to-day  find  the  temptation  to  skip  the  long  ethical  and  literary  di^ 
cussions.  and  be  off  down-stream  with  the  voyagers,  a  very  strnnp: 
one.  When  one  goes  a-fisliing  or  a-boalini;.  he  is  not  in  the  frame 
of  mind  to  pause  by  the  way  to  listen  to  a  lecture,  however  fine. 

In  1845  Thorean  put  his  philosophy  of  life  to  the  test  by  build« 
ing  a  hut  in  the  woods  on  the  shore  of  Walden  Pond,  a  mile  or 
more  from  Concord  village,  and  spending  over  two  years  there.  Out 
of  this  experiment  grew  his  best-known  and  most  valnable  book. — 
*  Walden,  or  Life  in  the  Woods.'  The  book  is  a  record  of  his  life  in 
that  sylvan  solitude,  and  abounds  in  felicitous  descriptions  of  the  sea- 
sons and  the  scenery,  and  fresh  and  penetrating  observations  upcm 
the  wild  life  about  him. 

He  went  to  the  woods  for  study  and  contemplation,  and  to  in- 
du1p:c  his  taste  for  the  wild  and  the  solitary,  as  well  as  to  make  an 
experiment  in  the  art  of  simple  living.  He  proved  to  his  own  satis- 
faction that  most  of  us  waste  our  time  on  superfluities,  and  that  a 
man  can  live  on  less  than  |ioo  per  year  and  have  two-thirds  of  his 
time  to  himself.  He  cultivated  beans,  gathered  wild  berries,  did  a 
lit:le  tishintf,  and  I  suspect,  went  home  pretty  often  for  a  square 
meal."  Jn  theory  he  seems  to  have  been  a  vegetarian:  but  it  is  told 
of  him  that  when  he  had  a  day  uf  surveying  on  hand,  he  was  wont 
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to  fortify  himself  with  pork  as  well  as  beaoB.  At  Walden  he  seems 
to  have  written  much  of  the  <  Week,  ^  his  essay  on  Carlyle,  and  others 

of  his  pa.pers.  Alcott  and  Etnerson  were  his  visitors;  and  ViesideS 
these,  he  reports  that  he  had  a  good  deal  of  company  in  the  moriiinj:!: 
when  nobody  called.  He  was  a  born  lover  of  solitnde.  He  says  he 
"never  found  the  companion  that  was  so  companionable  as  solitude.** 

am  no  more  lonely  than  the  loon  in  the  pond  that  laughs  so 
iottd,  or  than  Walden  Pond  itself.  What  company  has  that  lonely 
lake,  I  pray?  And  yet  it  has  not  the  blue  devils,  but  the  blue  angels 
in  it,  in  the  azure  tint  of  its  waters.*' 

Thorcnii  whistled  a  good  deal,  and  at  times  very  prettily,  as  in 
this  quolatiori,  to  help  keep  his  coiiratfe  np.  Indeed  the  v/hole  vol- 
ume is  a  cheery  exultant  whistle,  at  times  with  a  bantering  defiant 
tone  in  it.  It  is,  on  the  whole,  the  most  delicious  piece  of  brag  in 
our  literature.  Who  ever  got  so  much  out  of  a  bean-field  as  Thoreau! 
He  makes  one  want  to  go  forthwith  and  plant  a  field  with  beans, 
and  hoe  them  barefoot  He  makes  us  feel  that  the  occupation  yields 
a  ^classic  result." 

<<When  my  hoe  tinkled  against  the  stunes,  that  music  echoed  to  the  woods 
and  the  sky,  and  was  an  acomnpaniment  to  my  labor  which  yielded  an  instant 
and  inuneastuable  crop.  It  was  no  longer  beans  that  I  hoed,  m>r  I  tliat  hoed 
beans;  and  I  remembered  with  as  much  pity  an  pride,  if  I  remembered  at  all, 
my  acquaintances  who  had  ^one  to  the  city  to  attend  the  oratorios.    .    .  . 

*Ob  gala  days  the  town  fires  its  great  guns,  which  echo  like  popguns  to 
tinue  WOO^,  and  some  waits  of  martial  music  occasionally  penetrate  thus  far. 
To  me,  away  there  in  my  bean-field  at  the  other  end  of  the  town,  the  big 
guns  sounded  as  if  a  pufi-ball  had  burst ;  and  when  there  was  a  military  turn- 
out of  whidi  I  was  ignorant,  I  have  sometimes  had  a  vague  sense  all  the  day 
of  some  sort  of  itching  and  disease  in  the  horizon,  as  if  some  eruption  would 
break  out  there  scnm,  either  scarlatina  or  canker-rash. —  until  at  length  some 
more  favorable  puH  of  Mrind,  making  haste  over  the  lields  and  up  the  Way- 
land  road,  brought  me  infonnatioa  of  the  <tnunei9L>* 

After  the  Walden  episode,  Thorean  supported  himself  by  doing 

various  odd  jobs  for  his  neighbors,  such  as  whitewashing,  gardening, 
fence-buildinp,  land-surveying.  He  also  lectured  occasionally,  and 
wrote  now  anci  then  for  the  current  magazines.  Horace  Greeley 
became  his  friend,  and  disposed  of  some  of  his  papers  for  him  to 
Graham's  Magazine,  Putnam's  Magazine,  and  the  Democratic  Review. 
He  made  three  trips  to  the  Maine  woods, — in  1846,  1853,  and  1857* — 
where  he  saw  and  studied  the  moose  and  the  Indian.  The  latter 
interested  him  irreatly.  Emerson  said  the  three  men  in  whom 
Thoreau  felt  tlu-  (Icepest  interest  were  John  Brown,  his  Indian  guide 
in  Maine,  and  Walt  Whitman.  The  magazine  papers  which  were  the 
outcome  of  his  trips  to  the  Maine  woods  were  published  in  book  form 
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after  his  death;  and  next  to  <Walden>  I  think  make  his  most  inter> 
esting  contxibation. 

In  1850,  in  company  with  his  friend  ICllery  Channinpf,  he  made  a 
trip  to  Canada,  and  reports  that  he  found  iravclin;^^  dirly  work,  and 
that  "a  man  needs  a  pair  of  overalls  for  it."  This  puctic  coupie 
wore  very  plain  clothes,  and  by  way  of  baggage  had  a  handle  and 
an  umbrella.  «We  styled  ourselves  Knights  of  the  Umbrella  and  the 
Bundle.*  The  details  of  this  trip  may  be  found  in  his  *A  Yankee 
in  Canada,* — also  published  after  his  death. 

Thoreau  was  almost  as  local  as  a  woodchuck.  He  never  went 
abroad,  probably  conid  not  have  been  hired  to  go.  He  thought  Con- 
cord contained  about  all  that  was  worth  seeing.  Nature  repeats  her- 
self everywhere;  only  you  must  be  wide  awake  enough  to  see  her. 
He  penetrated  the  West  as  far  as  Minnesota  in  1862  for  his  health, 
but  the  trip  did  not  stay  the  progress  of  his  disease.  He  made  several 
trips  to  Xew  York  and  Brooklyn  to  see  Walt  Whitman,  whose  poems 
and  whose  personality  made  a  profound  impression  upon  him.  "The 
greatest  democrat  the  world  has  ever  seen,"  was  his  verdict  upon  the 
antiiOT  of  <  Leaves  ui  Grass.* 

One  of  the  most  characteristic  acts  of  Thcreau's  life  was  his  pub- 
lic defense  of  John  Brown  on  October  30th,  1859,  when  the  sentiment 
of  the  whole  conntry  —  abolitionists  and  all  —  set  so  overwhelmingly 
the  other  way.  Ktncrson.  and  other  of  Thoreau's  friends,  tried  to 
dissuade  him  from  any  public  expression  in  favor  of  Brown  just  then: 
but  he  was  all  on  fire  with  the  thought  of  John  Brown's  heroic  and 
righteous  act,  and  he  was  not  to  be  checked.  His  speech  was  calm 
and  restrained;  but  there  was  molten  metal  inside  it,  and  metal  of 
the  purest  kind.  It  stirs  the  blood  to  read  it  at  this  time,  Thoreau 
and  Brown  were  kindred  souls  —  fanatics,  if  you  please,  but  both 
made  of  the  stuff  of  heroes.  Brown  was  the  Thoreati  of  action  and 
of  politics,  and  Thoreau  was  the  Brown  of  the  region  of  the  senti- 
ments and  moral  and  social  ideals. 

It  is  Thoreau's  heroic  moral  fibre  that  takes  us.  It  is  never  re- 
laxed ;  it  is  always  braced  for  the  liei;<his.  lie  was  an  tmtisual  mixture 
of  the  poet,  the  naturalist,  and  the  moralist:  hnt  the  moralist  dom'- 
nated.  Yet  he  was  not  the  moralist  as  we  know  him  in  English 
literature,  without  salt  or  savor,  but  a  moralist  escaped  to  the  woods, 
full  of  a  wild  tang  and  aroma.  He  preaches  a  kind  of  goodness  that 
sounds  strange  to  conventional  ears, — the  goodness  of  the  natural, 
the  simple.  "  There  is  no  odor  so  bad  as  that  which  arises  from 
goodness  tainted.**  And  goodness  is  tainted  when  it  takes  thought 
of  itself.   A  man's 

"goodness  must  not  be  a  partial  and  transitory  act,  but  a  constant  super- 
fluity, which  costs  him  nothing,  and  of  which  he  is  uncon!;cious.'>  "If  I  knew 
for  a  certainty  that  a  man  was  coming  to  my  house  with  the  conscious  design 
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of  dxAag  me  good,  I  should  run  for  my  Hfe,— as  from  that  dry  aod  pardnng 

wind  of  tin:  Africnn  rlc^crt  called  the  Simoon,  which  fi11«:  t^ie  mouth  and  nose 
and  ears  and  eyes  with  dust  till  you  are  suffocated, —  for  tear  that  I  should 
get  some  of  his  good  done  to  me.  some  of  its  \nrus  mingled  with  my  blood.** 

Thoreau's  virtue  is  a  kind  of  stimiilatinfr  contrariness;  thvre  is  no 
compliance  in  him:  he  always  says  and  dr^cs  thv  uiuxpcctct!  thing, 
but  always  leaves  us  brae  cd  for  better  work  and  LcUer  living.  "  Sim- 
plicity, simplicity,  simplicity,*  he  reiterates:  *I  say,  let  your  affairs 
be  as  two  or  tiiree,  and  not  a  hundred  or  a  tiioiisand;  instead  of  a 
million,  count  half  a  dozen;  and  keep  your  accounts  on  your  thumb- 
nail.» 

He  was  a  poet  too.  through  and  through,  but  lacked  the  perfect 
metrical  gift.  In  this  respect  he  had  the  shortcomings  of  his  mas- 
ter, Emerson,  who  was  a  poet  keyed  to  the  highest  pitch  of  bardic 
tension,  but  yet  whose  numbers  would  not  always  flow.  Thorean 
printed  a  few  poems:  one  on  *  Smoke*  and  one  on  *  Sympathy*  have 
merits  (1!  a  high  order.  Thoreau's  naturalism  is  the  salt  that  pivcs 
him  his  savor.  He  caught  something  tonic  and  pungent  from  his 
intercourse  with  wild  nature.  Sometimes  it  is  biting  and  smarting 
like  crinkle>root  or  calamtis-root;  at  others  it  is  sweet  and  aromatic 
like  birch  or  wtntergreen:  but  always  it  is  stimulating;  and  whole- 
some. 

As  a  naturalist  Thoreau's  aim  v*'as  ulterior  to  science:  he  loved 
the  bird,  but  he  !ovcd  more  the  bird  behind  the  bird.  — the  idea  it 
suggested,  the  nioud  of  his  mind  it  interpreted.  He  would  fain  see  a 
mythology  shine  through  his  ornithology.  In  all  his  walks  and  ram- 
bles and  excursions  to  mountains  and  to  marsh,  he  was  tbe  idealist 
and  the  mystic,  and  never  the  devotee  of  pure  science.  His  pages 
abound  in  many  delicious  naturai-history  bits,  and  in  keen  observa- 
tion; but  when  we  sternly  ask  how  nint  h  he  has  added  to  our  store 
of  exact  knowledge  of  this  nature  to  which  he  devoted  his  lifetime, 
we  cannot  point  to  much  that  is  new  or  important.  He  was  in  quest 
of  an  impalpable  knowledge, — waiting,  as  be  says  in  *Walden,'  *at 
evening  on  the  hill-tops  for  the  sky  to  fall,  tbat  I  might  catcb  some- 
thing. thor.;:^h  !  ncvi  r  caught  much:  and  that,  manna-wise,  would  dis- 
solve again  in  the  sun." 

But  he  caught  more  than  he  here  gives  himself  credit  for;  and  it 
does  not  dissolve  away  in  the  sun.  His  fame  has  increased  from 
year  to  year.  Other  names  in  our  literature,  mucb  more  prominent 
than  his  in  bis  own  day,— as  tbat  of  Whipple,  Tuckerman,  Qiles, 
etc. — have  faded;  while  his  own  has  grown  brighter  and  brigbter, 
and  the  meridian  is  not  yet 
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INSPIRATION 
By  permisnoa  of  Houghtoa,  Miffliti  &  Co.,  publtdien 

T  T  TKATR'm  we  leave  to  God,  God  does. 
Y  y        And  blesses  us; 

The  work  we  choose  sliotild  be  oor  own* 
God  leaves  alone. 

*        *  « 

If  with  light  head  erect  I  sing. 

Though  all  the  Muses  lend  their  force. 

From  my  poor  love  of  anything. 
The  verse  is  weak  and  shallow  as  its  source. 

But  if  with  bended  neck  I  grope 
Listening  behind  me  for  my  wit, 

With  faith  superior  to  hope, 
More  anxious  to  keep  back  than  forward  it; 

Making  my  soul  accomplice  there 

Unto  the  flame  my  heart  hath  lit, — 

Then  will  the  verse  for  ever  wear? 
Time  cannot  bend  liic  line  which  God  hath  writ. 

Always  the  general  show  of  thinc^s 

Floats  in  review  before  my  mind. 
And  such  true  love  and  reverence  brings, 
That  sometimes  I  forget  that  I  am  blind. 

But  now  there  eofne<^  unsotii^lit.  unseen. 

Some  clear  divme  electuary. 
And  I,  who  had  hut  sensuftl  been. 
Grow  sensible,  and  as  God  is.  am  wary. 

I  hearing  get,  who  had  but  ears. 

And  sight,  who  had  but  eyes  before ; 
I  moments  live,  who  lived  but  years. 
And  truth  discern,  who  knew  but  learning's  lore. 

I  hear  beyond  the  range  of  sound, 
I  see  beyond  the  range  of  sight. 
New  earths  and  skies  and  seas  around, 
And  in  my  day  the  snn  doth  pale  his  light 

A  clear  and  ancient  harmony 

Pierces  my  soul  through  all  its  din, 
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As  through  its  utmost  melody, — 
Farther  behind  than  they,  farther  within. 

More  swift  its  bolt  than  lightning  is; 

Its  voice  than  thunder  is  more  load; 
It  doth  expand  my  privacies 
To  all,  and  leave  me  single  in  the  crowd. 

It  speaks  with  such  authority. 

With  so  serene  and  lofty  tone. 
That  idle  time  nms  g-addini^  by, 
And  leaves  me  with  Eternity  alone. 

Now  chiefly  is  my  natal  hour. 

And  only  now  my  prime  of  life: 
Of  manhoods  strength  it  is  the  flower; 
'Tis  peace's  end  and  war's  begrinningf  strife. 

It  comes  iri  «^iimmer's  broadest  noon. 

By  a  gray  wall  or  some  chance  place, 
Unscasoning  Time,  insulting  June. 
And  vexing  day  with  its  presuming  face. 

Such  fragrance  round  my  couch  it  makes. 

More  rich  than  are  Arabian  drugs. 
That  my  soul  scents  its  life  and  wakes 
The  body  np  beneath  its  perfumed  rugs. 

Such  IS  the  Muse,  the  heavenly  maid, 

The  star  that  guides  our  mortal  course, 
Wbidi  shofws  where  lUe's  true  kernel's  laid. 
Its  wheat's  fine  flour,  and  Its  undying  force. 

she  with  one  breath  attunes  the  spheres, 

And  also  my  poor  human  iieart; 
Yfitb.  one  impulse  propels  the  years 
Around,  and  gives  my  throbbing  pulse  its  start. 

I  will  not  doubt  for  evermore. 

Nor  falter  irom  a  steadfast  faith; 
For  though  the  qrstem  be  turned  o'er, 
God  takes  not  back  the  word  which  once  he  saith. 

I  will  not  doubt  the  love  untold 

Which  not  my  worth  nor  want  has  bought, 
Which  wooed  me  young,  and  wooes  me  old. 
And  to  this  evening  hath  me  brought. 
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My  memory  111  educate 

To  know  the  one  historic  truth, 
Rememberinj:^  to  the  latest  date 
The  only  true  and  sole  immortal  youth. 

Be  bttt  thy  inspiration  given. 

No  matter  through  what  danger  sought, 

I'll  fathom  hell  or  climb  to  heaven. 
And  yet  esteem  that  cheap  which  love  has  bought 

*        *  « 

Fame  cannot  tempt  the  bard 

Who's  famons  with  his  God, 
Nor  laurel  him  reward 
Who  has  his  Maker's  nod. 


THE  FISHER'S  BOY 
By  permission  of  Houghton,  Miflin  ft  Ca,  pnblishere 

MY  LIFE  is  like  a  stroll  upon  the  beach. 
As  near  the  ocean's  edge  as  I  can  go; 
My  tardy  steps  its  waves  sometimes  o'erreach. 
Sometimes  I  stay  to  let  them  overflow. 

My  sole  employment  'tis,  and  scrupulous  care, 
To  place  my  gains  beyond  the  reai^  of  tides,— 

Each  smoother  pebhle,  and  eadi  shell 

Whidi  Ocean  kindly  to  my  hand  confides. 

1  have  but  few  tompanions  on  ihc  shore: 

They  scorn  the  strand  who  sail  upon  the  sea; 

Yet  oft  I  think  the  ocean  they've  sailed  o'er 
Is  deeper  known  upon  the  strand  to  me. 

The  middle  sea  contains  no  criinsi.n  (inlsc. 

Its  deeper  waves  cast  up  no  pearls  to  view; 

Along  the  shore  my  hand  is  on  its  ptilse. 

And  I  converse  with  many  a  shipwrecked  crew. 
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SMOKE 

By  permission  of  Houghton,  iliS^n  Sc  Co.,  publishers 

LtGHT-wtNGED  Smoke,  Icarian  bird. 
Melting  thy  pinions  in  thy  upward  flight; 
Lark  without  sonp:.  and  messenger  of  dawn, 
Circling  above  the  hamlets  as  thy  nest; 
Or  else,  departing  dream  and  shadowy  form 
Of  tnidJiight  vision,  gathering  tip  thy  skirts; 
By  nfght  star^veiling,  and  by  day 
Darkening  the  light  and  blotting  out  the  sun, — 
Go  thou,  my  incense,  upward  from  this  hearth, 
And  ask  the  gods  to  pardon  this  clear  flame. 


WORK  AND  PAY 

Prom  <Waldeu.>   Copyright  1S54,  by  Henry  D.  Thor^u;  1S93,  by  Houghtoti, 

Mtfflin  &  Co. 

A THE  present  day,  and  in  this  country,  as  I  find  by  my  own 
experience,  a  fcW  impicmcnts,  a  knife,  an  axe,  a  spade,  a 
wheelbarrow,  etc..  and  for  the  studious,  lamplight,  station- 
ery, and  access  to  a  lew  books,  rank  next  lo  necessaries,  and  can 

all  be  obtained  at  a  trifling  cost.  Yet  some,  not  wise,  go  to  the 
other  side  of  the  globe,  to  barbarous  and  unhealthy  regions,  and 
devote  themselves  to  trade  for  ten  or  twenty  years,  in  order  that 
they  may  live — that  is,  keep  comfortably  warm — and  die  in  New 
England  at  last.  The  luxuriously  rich  arc  not  simply  kept  com- 
fortably warm,  but  unnaturally  hot;  as  I  implied  before,  they  are 
cooked,  of  course  <>  /a  7)iodc. 

Most  of  the  luxuries  and  manv  of  the  so-called  comforts  of 
life  are  not  only  not  indispensable,  but  positive  hindrances  to  the 
elevation  of  mankind.  With  respect  to  luxuries  and  comforts, 
the  wisest  have  ever  lived  a  more  simple  and  meagre  life  than 
the  poor.  The  ancient  philosophers — Chinese,  Hindoo,  Persian, 
and  Greek — were  a  class  than  which  none  has  been  poorer 
in  outward  riches,  none  so  rich  in  inward.  We  know  not  much 
about  them.  It  is  remarkable  that  we  know  so  much  of  them 
as  we  do.  The  same  is  true  of  the  more  modem  reformers  and 
benefactors  of  their  race.  None  can  be  an  impartial  or  wise 
obscr\'er  of  human  life  but  from  the  vantage  ground  of  what 
ive  should  call  voluntary  poverty.   Of  a  life  of  luxury  the  fruit  is 
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Itunaxy,  whether  in  agricoltuxe,  or  commerce,  or  litentttie,  or  art. 
ThM  are  nowadafs  profeseorB  of  philoeophy,  tmt  not*  pbiloao- 

phers.  Yet  it  is  admirable  to  profess,  because  it  was  once  admi- 
rable to  live.  To  be  a  philosopher  is  not  merely  to  have  subtle 
thoughts,  nor  even  to  found  a  school;  but  so  to  love  wisdom 
as  to  live  according;  to  its  dictates,  —  a  life  of  simplicity,  independ- 
ence, magnanimity,  and  trust.  It  is  to  solve  some  of  the  prob- 
lems of  life,  not  only  theoretically  but  practically.  The  success  of 
great  scholars  and  thinkers  is  commonly  a  courtier-like  success; 
not  kingly,  not  manly.  They  make  shift  to  live  merely  by  con- 
formity, practically  as  their  fathers  did,  and  are  in  no  sense  the 
inrogenitors  of  a  nobler  race  of  men.  But  why  do  men  degen^ 
erate  ever?  What  makes  families  run  out?  What  is  the  nature 
of  the  luxury  which  enervates  and  destroys  nations  ?  Arc  we  sure 
that  there  is  none  of  it  in  our  own  lives  ?  The  philosopher  is 
in  advance  of  his  age  even  in  the  outward  form  of  his  life. 
Kc  is  not  fed,  sheltered,  clothrd,  v.  nrmed,  like  his  contemporaries. 
How  can  a  man  be  a  ])hiloso|)her  and  not  maintain  his  vital  heat 
by  better  methods  than  other  men  ? 

When  a  man  is  warmed  by  the  several  modes  which  I  have  de- 
scribed, what  does  he  want  next  ?  Surely  not  more  warmth  of  the 
same  kind, — as  more  and  richer  food,  larger  and  more  splendid 
houses,  finer  and  more  abundant  dothing,  more  numerous  inces> 
sant  and  hotter  fires,  and  the  like.  When  he  has  obtained  those 
things  which  are  necessary  to  life,  there  is  another  alternative 
than  to  obtain  the  superfluities:  and  that  is,  to  adventure  nn  life 
now,  his  vacation  from  humbler  toil  having  commenced.  The 
soil,  it  appears,  is  suited  to  the  seed;  for  it  has  sent  its  radicle- 
downward,  and  it  may  now  send  its  shoot  upward  also  with  con- 
fidence. Why  has  man  rooted  himself  thus  firmly  in  the  earth, 
but  that  he  may  rise  in  the  same  pro{K>rtitm  into  the  heavens 
above?  —  for  the  nobler  plants  arc  valued  for  the  fruit  they  bear 
at  last  in  the  air  and  light,  far  from  the  ground,  and  are  not 
treated  Uke  the  humbler  esculents;  which,  though  they  may  be 
biennials^  are  cultivated  only  till  they  have  perfected  their  root, 
and  often  cut  down  at  top  for  this  purpose,  so  that  most  would 
not  know  them  in  their  flowering  season. 

I  do  not  mean  to  prescribe  rules  to  stronjif  and  valiant  natures. 

who  will  mind  their  own  affairs  whether  in  heaven  or  hell,  and 

perchance  build  more  magnificently  and  spend  more  lavishly  than 

the  richest,  without  ever  impoverishing  themselves,  not  knowing 
xav— 991 
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how  they  live  —  if  indeed  there  are  any  such,  as  has  been 
dreamed;  nor  to  those  who  find  their  encouragement  and  inspira* 
tion  in  precisely  the  present  condition  of  tilings,  and  cherish  it 
with  the  fondness  and  enthusiasm  of  lovers — and  to  some  extent 
I  reckon  myself  in  this  number;  I  do  not  speak  to  those  who 
axe  well  employed,  in  whatever  circumstances — and  they  know 
whether  they  arc  well  employed  or  not; — but  mainly  to  the 
mass  of  men  who  are  discontented,  and  idly  complaining  of  the 
hardness  of  their  lot  or  of  the  times,  when  they  mi-lit  improve 
them.  There  are  some  who  comj^lain  most  energciicaliy  and 
inconsolably  of  any,  because  ilicy  are,  as  they  say,  doing  their 
duty.  I  also  have  tn  my  mind  that  seemingly  wealthy,  but  most 
terribly  impoverished  class  of  all,  who  have  accumulated  dross 
but  know  not  how  to  use  it  or  get  rid  of  it,  and  thus  have 
foiged  their  own  golden  or  silver  fetters. 

If  I  should  attempt  to  tell  how  I  have  desired  to  spend  my 
life  in  years  past,  it  would  probably  surprise  those  of  my  readers 
who  are  somewhat  acquainted  with  its  actual  history;  it  would 
certainly  astonish  those  who  know  nothing  about  it.  I  will  only 
hint  at  some  of  the  enterpriser  which  I  have  cherished. 

In  ain  weather,  at  any  hour  of  the  day  or  night,  I  have  been 
anxious  to  improve  ih<-  nii  k  of  time,  and  iiuich  it  on  my  stick 
too:  to  stand  on  the  meeting  of  two  eternities,  the  past  and 
future,  which  is  precisely  the  present  moment;  to  toe  that  line. 
You  will  pardon  some  obscurities,  for  there  axe  more  secrets  in 
my  trade  than  in  most  men's;  and  yet  not  voluntarily  kept,  but 
inseparable  from  its  very  nature.  I  would  gladly  tell  ail  that  I 
know  about  it,  and  never  paint  "No  Admittance'^  on  my  -^atc 

I  long  ago  lost  a  hound,  a  bay  horse,  and  a  turtle-dove,  and 
am  still  on  their  trail.  Many  arc  the  travelers  I  have  spoken 
Coneerning  them,  dcseribin-  their  tracks  and  what  calls  they 
answered  to.  I  have  met  one  or  two  who  had  heard  the  hotmd, 
and  the  tramp  of  the  horse,  and  even  seen  the  dove  disappear 
behind  a  cloud;  and  they  seemed  as  anxious  to  recover  them  as 
if  they  had  lost  them  themselves. 

To  anticipate,  not  the  sunrise  and  the  dawn  merely,  but  if 
possible.  Nature  herself!  How  many  mornings,  summer  and 
winter,  before  yet  any  neighbor  was  stirring  about  his  business, 
have  I  been  about  mine !  No  doubt  many  of  my  townsmen  have 
met  me  returning  from  thi^  enterprise, — farmers  starting  for  Bos- 
ton in  the  twilight,  or  wood-choppers  going  to  their  work.    It  is 
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tme,  I  never  assisted  the  sun  materially  in  his  rising;  but,  doubt 
not,  it  ^ros  of  the  last  importance  only  to  be  present  at  it 

So  many  autumn,  ay,  and  winter  days,  spent  outside  the 
town,  trying  to  hear  what  was  in  the  wind,  to  hear  and  carry 

it  express  I  I  wcll-ntph  sunk  all  my  capital  in  it,  and  lost  my 
own  breath  iiitd  the  bargain,  rnnninj,^  in  the  face  of  it.  If  it  had 
concerned  either  of  the  political  ])arLies,  depend  upon  it,  it  would 
have  appeared  in  the  (lazctte  wiili  the  earliest  intclHj^ence.  At 
other  times  watching  ironi  the  observatory  of  some  clill  or  tree, 
to  telegraph  any  new  arrival;  or  waiting  at  evening  on  the  hill- 
tops for  the  sky  to  fall,  that  I  might  catch  something, — though 
I  never  caught  much,  and  that,  mannapwiae,  would  dissolve  again 
in  the  sun. 

For  a  long  time  I  was  reporter  to  a  journal,  of  no  very  wide 
circulation,  whose  editor  has  never  3ret  seen  fit  to  print  the  bulk 
of  my  contributions,  and,  as  is  too  common  with  writers,  I  got 
only  my  labor  for  my  pains.  However,  in  this  case  my  pains 
were  their  own  reward. 

For  many  years  I  was  sclf-apjxtintcd  inspector  of  snow-storms 
and  rain-storms,  and  did  my  duty  faithfully;  surveyor,  if  not 
of  highways,  then  of  forest  paths  and  all  across-lot  routes, —  keep- 
ing them  open,  and  ravines  bridged  and  passable  at  all  seasons^ 
where  the  public  heel  had  testified  to  their  utility. 

I  have  looked  after  the  wild  stock  of  the  town,  whidi  give  a 
faithful  herdsman  a  good  deal  of  trouble  by  leaping  fences;  and 
I  have  had  an  eye  to  the  nnfrequented  nooks  and  comers  of  the 
farm:  though  I  did  not  always  know  whether  Jonas  or  Solomon 
worked  in  a  particular  licld  to-day,  that  was  none  of  my  business. 
I  have  watered  the  red  lnicklebern%  the  sand-chcrn,'  and  the 
nettle-tree,  the  red  pine  and  the  black  ash.  the  white  grape  and 
the  yellow  violet,  which  might  have  withered  else  in  dry  seasons. 

In  short,  I  went  on  thus  for  a  long  time  (I  may  say  it  with- 
out boasting),  faithfully  minding  my  business,  till  it  became  more 
and  more  evident  that  my  townsmen  would  not  after  all  admit 
me  into  the  list  of  town  officers,  nor  make  my  place  a  sinecure 
with  a  moderate  allowance.  My  accounts,  which  I  can  swear  to 
have  kept  faithfully,  I  have  indeed  never  got  audited,  still  less 
accepted,  still  less  paid  and  settled.  However,  I  have  not  set  my 
heart  on  that. 
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SOLITUDE 

Prom  <WaIc[eii.>  Coi^gbt  1854.  by  Henry  D.  Tbonm;  1893.  liy  Honghtoo, 

MiflUs  ft  Ca 

THIS  is  a  delicious  evening,  when  the  whole  body  is  one  sense, 
and  imbibes  delight  through  every  pore.  I  go  and  come 
with  a  strange  liberty  in  Nature,  a  part  of  herself.  As  I 
walk  along  the  stony  shore  of  the  pond  in  my  shirt-sleeves, 
though  it  is  cool  as  well  as  cloudy  and  windy,  and  I  see  nothing 
special  to  attract  me,  all  the  elements  are  unusually  congenial  to 
me  The  bullfroj^c;  trump  to  usher  in  the  nii^fht,  and  the  note 
of  the  whippoorwill  is  borne  on  the  rippling  wind  from  over 
the  water.  Sympathy  with  the  fluttering  alder  and  poplar  leaves 
almost  takes  away  my  breath;  yet,  like  the  lake,  my  serenity  is 
rippled  but  not  raffled.  These  small  waves  raised  by  the  even- 
ing wind  are  as  remote  from  storm  as  the  smooth  reflecting  sur« 
face.  Though  it  is  now  dark,  the  wind  'still  blows  and  roars  in 
the  wood*  the  waves  still  dash,  and  some  creatures  lull  the  rest 
with  their  notes.  The  repose  is  never  complete.  The  wildest 
animals  do  not  repose,  but  seek  their  prey  now;  the  fox  and 
skunk  and  rabbit  now  roam  the  fields  and  woods  without  fear. 
They  are  Nature's  watchmen, —  links  which  connect  the  days  of 
animated  life. 

When  I  return  to  my  house  I  find  that  visitors  have  been 
there  and  left  their  cards, — either  a  buncli  t*i  ikiwers,  or  a  wrcnih 
of  evergreen,  or  a  name  in  pencil  on  a  yellow  walnut  leaf  or  a 
chip.  They  who  come  rarely  to  the  woods  take  some  little  piece 
of  the  forest  into  their  hands  to  play  with  by  the  way,  which 
they  leave,  either  intentionally  or  accidentally.  One  has  peeled  a 
willow  wand,  woven  it  into  a  ring,  and  dropped  it  on  my  table. 
I  could  always  tell  if  visitort^  had  called  in  my  absence,  either 
by  the  bended  twigs  ur  grass,  or  the  print  of  their  shoes;  and 
ijenerally  of  what  sex  or  a.i^e  or  quality  they  were,  by  some  slight 
trace  left, —  as  a  flower  dro|)])ed,  or  a  l>iineh  of  grass  plucked 
and  thrown  away,  even  as  lar  oil  as  the  railroad  half  a  mile 
distant, — or  by  the  lingering  odor  of  a  cigar  or  pipe.  Nay,  I  was 
frequently  notified  of  the  passage  of  a  traveler  along  the  high* 
way  sixty  rods  off  by  the  scent  of  his  pipe. 

There  is  commoiUy  sufficient  space  about  vol  Our  borison  is 
never  quite  at  our  elbows.  The  thick  wood  is  not  just  at  our 
door,  nor  the  pond;  but  somewhat  is  always  clearing,  familiar 
and  worn  by  us,  appropriated  and  fenced  in  some  way,  and 
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tedainied  from  Nature.  For  what  reason  have  I  fhia  vast  taa^ 
and  dfcnit,  some  square  miles  of  trnfrequented  £orest,  for  my 
privacy,  abandoned  to  me  by  men  ?  My  nearest  neigfab(Mr  is  a 
mile  distant,  and  no  house  is  visible  from  any  place  but  the  hill- 
tops within  half  a  mile  of  m}'  own.  I  have  my  horizon  bounded 
by  woods  all  to  myself ;  a  distant  view  of  the  railroad  where  it 
touches  the  pond  on  the  one  hand,  and  of  the  fence  which  skirts 
the  woodland  road  on  the  other.  But  for  the  most  part  it  is  as 
solitary  where  I  live  as  on  the  prairies.  It  is  as  much  Asia  or 
Africa  as  New  Bngland.  I  have,  as  it  were,  my  own  sun  and 
moon  and  stars,  and  a  little  world  all  to  mysdf.  At  night  there 
was  never  a  traveler  passed  my  house,  or 'knocked  at  my  door, 
more  than  if  I  were  the  first  or  last  man;  unless  it  were  in  the 
Sfningf,  when  at  lon^^  intervals  some  came  &om  the  village  to  fish 
for  pouts,— 'th^  plainly  fished  much  more  in  the  Walden  Pond 
of  their  o\^Ti  natures,  and  baited  their  hooks  with  darkness, —  but 
they  soon  retreated,  usually  with  light  baskets,  and  left  "tbo 
world  to  darkness  and  to  me,*  and  the  black  kernel  of  the  night 
was  never  profaned  by  any  human  neigfhborhood.  I  believe  that 
men  are  generally  still  a  little  afraid  of  the  dark,  though  the 
witches  are  all  huDg,  and  Christianity  and  candles  have  been 
introduced. 

Yet  I  «qperienced  sometimes  that  the  most  sweet  and  tender, 
the  most  innocent  and  encouraging  society  may  be  found  in  any 
natural  object,  even  for  the  poor  misanthrope  and  most  melan- 
choly man.    There  can  be  no  ver\'  black  melancholy  to  him  who 

lives  in  the  midst  of  Nature  and  has  his  senses  still.  There  was 
never  yet  such  a  storm  but  it  was  ^olian  music  to  a  healthy 
and  innocent  ear,  Nothintj  can  rij^htly  compel  a  simple  and 
brave  man  to  a  vulgar  sadness.  While  I  enjoy  the  friendship  of 
the  seasons,  I  trust  that  nothing  can  make  life  a  burden  to  me. 
The  gentle  rein  which  waters  my  beans  and  keeps  me  in  the 
house  to-day  is  not  drear  and  melancholy,  but  good  tot  me  too. 
Though  it  prevents  my  hoeing  them,  it  is  of  far  more  worth  than 
my  hoeing.  If  it  should  continue  so  long  as  to  cause  the  seeds 
to  rot  in  the  ground  and  destroy  tiie  potatoes  in  the  low  lands, 
it  would  still  be  good  for  the  j^rass  on  the  uplands;  and  being 
good  for  the  grass,  it  would  be  i^ood  for  mc.  Sometimes,  when 
I  compare  myself  with  other  men,  it  seems  as  if  I  were  more 
favored  by  the  gods  than  they,  beyond  any  deserts  that  I  am 
conscious  of;  as  if  I  had  a  warrant  and  surety  at  their  hands 
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which  my  fellows  have  not,  and  were  especially  guided  and 
guarded.  I  do  not  flatter  myself;  but  if  it  be  possible,  they  flat- 
ter me.  I  have  never  felt  lonesome,  or  in  the  least  oppressed  by 
a  sense  of  solitude,  but  onoe;  and  that  was  a  few  weeks  after 

I  canu  tr>  the  woods,  When  for  an  hour  I  doubted  if  the  near 
neighborhood  of  man  was  not  essential  to  a  serene  and  healthy- 
life.  To  be  alone  was  somcthincf  unpleasant.  Bnt  T  was  at  the 
same  tinie  conscious  of  a  slight  insanity  in  my  mood,  and  seemed 
to  foresee  my  recoverv.  In  the  niidst  of  a  gentle  rain,  while 
these  thoughts  prevailed,  I  was  suddenly  sensible  of  such  sweet 
and  beneficent  society  in  Nature,  in  the  very  pattering  of  the 
drops,  and  in  every  sound  and  sight  around  my  house,  an  infinite 
and  unaccountable  friendliness  all  at  once  like  an  atmosphere 
sustaining  me^  as  made  the  fonded  advantages  of  human  neigh- 
borhood insignificant,  and  I  have  never  thought  of  them  since. 
Every  little  pine  needle  expanded  and  swelled  with  sympathy 
and  befriended  me.  I  was  so  distinctly  made  aware  of  the 
presence  of  something  kindred  to  me.  even  in  scenes  which  we 
are  accustomed  to  call  wild  and  dreary,  and  also  thai  the  nearest 
of  blood  to  me  and  humanest  was  not  a  person  nor  a  villager, 
that  I  thought  no  place  could  ever  be  strange  to  me  again. — 

*  Mourning  untimely  consumes  the  sad; 
Few  are  their  days  in  the  land  of  the  livinjf. 
Beautiful  daughter  of  Toscar.** 

Some  of  my  pleasantest  hours  were  during  the  long  rain- 
storms in  the  spring  or  fall,  which  confined  me  to  the  house  for 
the  afternoon  as  well  as  the  forenoon,  soothed  by  their  ceaseless 

roar  and  peltinef:  when  an  earlv  twilight  ushered  in  a  long  even- 
ing, in  which  many  thou^lits  had  time  to  take  root  and  nnfold 
themselves.  Tn  those  driviii.tr  nortlieast  rains  which  tried  the 
village  houses  so,  when  the  maids  stood  ready  with  mop  and  pail 
in  front  entries  to  keep  tlie  deluge  out,  I  sat  bcliind  my  duor  in 
my  little  house,  which  was  all  entry,  and  thoroughly  enjoyed  its 
piotectioa.  In  one  heavy  thunder-shower  the  lightning  struck  a 
laige  pitdi-pine  across  the  pond,  making  a  very  conspicuous  and 
perfectly  regular  spiral  groove  from  top  to  bottom,  an  inch  or 
more  deep  and  four  or  five  inches  wide,  as  you  would  groove  a 
walking-stick.  I  passed  it  again  the  other  day,  and  was  struck 
with  awe  on  looking  up  and  beholding  that  mark,  now  more  dis- 
tinct than  ever,  where  a  terrific  and  resistless  bolt  came  down  out 
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of  the  harmless  sky  ei^ht  years  ago.    Men  frequently  say  to  me, 

*I  should  think  you  would  feel  lonesome  down  there  and  want  to 
be  nearer  to  folks, —  rainy  and  snowy  days  and  nii^hts  especially.* 
I  am  tempted  to  reply  to  such, —  This  whole  earth  which  we 
inhabit  is  but  a  point  in  space.  How  far  apart,  think  you,  dwell 
the  two  most  distant  inhabitants  of  yonder  star,  the  breadth  of 
whose  disk  cannot  be  appreciated  by  our  instruments?  Why 
should  I  £eel  lonely  ?  is  not  our  planet  in  the  Milky  Way  ?  This 
whidi  yon  put  seems  to  me  not  to  be  the  most  important  ques- 
tion. What  sort  of  space  is  that  which  separates  a  man  from 
his  fellows  and  makes  him  solitaiy?  I  have  found  that  no  extt' 
ti  n  of  the  le^  can  faring  two  minds  much  nearer  to  one  another. 
What  do  we  want  most  to  dwell  near  to?  Not  to  many  men, 
surely, —  the  depot,  the  post-office,  the  bar-room,  the  meeting- 
house, the  schoolhouse,  the  i^rocery,  Beacon  Hill,  or  the  Five 
Points,  where  men  most  coni^re^Mte. — but  to  the  perennial  source 
of  our  life,  whence  in  ail  our  experience  we  liave  found  that  to 
issue,  as  the  willow  stands  near  the  water  and  sends  out  its  roots 
in  that  direction.  This  will  vary  with  different  natures,  but  this 
is  the  place  where  a  wise  man  will  dig  his  cellar.— I  one  even- 
ing overtook  one  of  my  townsmen,  who  has  accumulated  what  is 
called  *a  handsome  property,* — thouj^  I  never  got  a  /air  view 
of  it, —  on  the  Walden  load,  driving  a  pair  of  cattle  to  market, 
who  inquired  of  me  how  I  could  bring  my  mind  to  give  up  so 
many  of  the  comforts  of  life.  I  answered  that  T  was  very  sure 
I  liked  it  passably  well;  I  was  not  joking.  And  so  T  went  home 
to  my  bed,  and  left  him  10  pick  his  way  throui^h  the  darkness 
and  the  mud  to  Brighton, — or  Bright-town, —  which  place  he 
would  reach  some  time  in  the  morning. 

Any  prospect  of  awakening  or  coming  to  life,  to  a  dead  man 
snakes  indifferent  all  times  and  places.  The  place  where  that 
may  occur  is  always  the  same,  and  indescribably  pleasant  to  aU 
our  senses.  For  the  most  part  we  allow  only  outlying  and  trans- 
ient circumstances  to  make  our  occasions.  They  are  in  fact  the 
cause  of  our  distraction.  Nearest  to  all  things  is  that  power 
which  fashions  their  being.  Nc.rf  to  us  the  grandest  laws  are 
continually  bein;^  executed.  Arxf  to  us  is  not  the  workman 
whom  we  have  hired,  with  whom  we  love  so  well  to  talk,  but 
the  workman  whose  work  we  are. 

*  How  vast  and  profound  is  the  influence  of  the  subtile  pow- 
ers of  Heaven  and  of  Earth! 
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*We  seek  to  perceive  them,  and  we  do  not  see  them;  we 
seek  to  hear  them,  and  we  do  not  hear  fhem;  identified  with  the 
substance  of  things,  they  cannot  be  separated  from  them. 

*They  cause  that  in  all  the  universe  men  purify  and  sanctify 
their  hearts^  and  clothe  themselves  in  their  holiday  garments  to 
offer  sacrifices  and  oblations  to  their  ancestors.  It  is  an  ocean 
of  subtile  intelligences.  They  are  everywhere,  above  us,  on  our 
left,  on  our  ripht;  they  environ  us  on  n11  >^ules.* 

Wc  arc  the  subjects  of  an  experiment  which  is  not  a  little 
interesting  to  me.  Can  we  not  do  without  the  society  of  our 
gossips  a  little  while  under  these  circumstances, — have  our  own 
thoughts  to  cheer  us?  Confucius  says  truly,  "Virtue  does  not 
remain  as  an  abandoned  Mphan:  it  must  of  necessity  have 
neighbors.* 

With  thinking,  we  may  be  beside  ourselves  in  a  sane  sense. 
By  a  conscious  effort  of  the  mind  we  can  stand  aloof  from 
actions  and  thdr  consequences;  and  all  things,  good  and  bad,  go 
by  us  like  a  torrent.  We  are  not  wholly  involved  in  Nature.  I 
may  be  cither  the  driftwood  in  the  stream,  or  Indra  in  the  sky 
looking  down  on  it.  I  fnay  be  affected  by  a  theatrical  exhibi- 
tion ;  on  the  (.)ther  hand,  I  ^uav  not  be  affected  by  an  actual  event 
which  appears  to  concern  nie  much  more.  I  only  know  myself  as 
a  human  entity, —  the  scene,  so  to  speak,  of  thoughts  and  affec« 
tions;  and  am  sensible  of  a  certain  doubleness  by  which  I  can 
stand  as  remote  from  myself  as  from  another.  However  intense 
my  experience,  I  am  conscious  of  the  presence  and  criticism  of  a 
part  of  me,  which  as  it  were  is  not  a  part  of  me,  but  spectator, 
sharing  no  experience  but  taking  note  of  it;  and  that  is  no  more 
I  than  it  is  you.  When  the  play — it  may  be  the  tragedy — of 
life  is  over,  the  spectator  ijocs  his  way.  It  was  a  kind  of  fiction, 
a  work  of  the  imagination  only,  so  far  as  lie  was  concerned.  This 
doubleness  may  easily  make  us  poor  neighbors  and  friends  some- 
times. 

I  find  it  wholesome  to  be  alone  the  greater  part  of  the  time. 
To  be  in  company,  even  with  the  best,  is  soon  wearisome  and 
dissipating.  I  love  to  be  alone.  I  never  found  the  companion 
that  was  so  companionable  as  solitude.  We  are  for  the  most 
part  more  lonely  when  we  go  abroad  among  men  than  when  we 
stay  in  our  chambers.  A  man  thinking  or  working  is  alwasrs 
alone,  let  him  be  where  he  will.  Solitude  is  not  measured  by 
the  miles  of  space  that  intervene  between  a  man  and  bis  fellows. 
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The  really  diligent  fltndent  in  one  of  the  crowd  cr!  hives  of  Cam- 
bridge College  is  as  solitary  as  a  dervis  in  the  desert.  The 
farmer  can  work  alone  in  the  field  or  the  woods  all  day,  hoeing- 
or  chopping,  and  not  feel  lonesome,  because  he  is  employed;  but 
when  he  comes  home  at  night  he  cannot  sit  down  in  a  room 
alone,  at  the  mercy  of  his  thoughts,  but  must  be  where  he  can 
*'  see  the  folks,*  and  recreate,  and  as  he  thinks  remunerate,  himself 
for  liis  day's  solitude:  and  hence  be  wonders  how  the  student 
can  sit  slone  in  ttie  house  all  night  and  most  of  the  day  without 
ennui  and  *the  blues*;  but  he  does  not  realise  that  the  student, 
though  in  the  house,  is  still  at  work  in  his  field,  and  chopping 
in  Ms  woods,  as  the  farmer  in  his,  and  in  turn  seeks  the  same 
recreation  and  society  that  the  latter  does,  though  it  may  be  a 
more  condensed  form  of  it. 

Society  is  commonly  too  cheap.  We  meet  at  very  short  inter- 
vals, not  having  had  time  to  acquire  any  new  value  for  each 
other.  We  meat  at  meals  three  times  a  day,  and  give  each  other 
a  new  taste  of  that  old  musty  cheese  that  we  are.  We  have  had 
to  agree  on .  a  certain  set  of  rules,  called  etiquette  and  polite- 
nes8»  to  make  this  frequent  meeting  tolerable  and  that  we  need 
not  come  to  open  war.  We  meet  at  Uie  post-office,  and  at  the 
sociable,  and  about  the  fireside  every  night;  we  live  thick  and 
arc  in  each  other's  way,  and  stumble  over  one  another:  and  I 
think  that  we  thus  lose  some  respect  for  one  another.  Cer- 
tainly less  frequency  would  suffice  for  all  important  and  hearty 
communications.  Consider  the  girls  in  a  factory, —  never  alone, 
hardly  in  their  dreams.  It  would  be  better  if  there  were  but 
one  inhabitant  to  a  square  mile,  as  where  i  live.  The  value  of  a 
man  is  not  in  his  skin,  that  we  dionld  toudi  hhn. 

I  have  heard  of  a  man  lost  in  the  woods  and  dying  of  famine 
and  exhaustion  at  the  foot  of  a  tree,  whose  loneliness  was  relieved 
by  the  grotesque  visions  with  which,  owing  to  bodily  weakness, 
his  diseased  imagination  surrounded  him,  and  which  he  believed 
to  be  reaL  So  also,  owing  to  bodily  and  mental  health  and 
strer!<,'-th,  we  may  be  continually  cheered  by  a  like  but  more 
normal  and  natural  society,  and  come  to  know  that  we  are  never 
alone. 

I  have  a  great  deal  of  company  in  my  house;  especially  in 
the  morning,  when  nobody  calls.  Let  me  suggest  a  few  compari- 
sons, that  some  one  may  convey  an  idea  of  my  situation.  I  am 
no  more  lonely  than  the  loon  in  the  pond  that  laughs  so  loud,  or 
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than  Walden  Pond  itself.  What  company  has  that  lonelv  lalce,  I 
pray?  And  yet  it  has  not  the  h\uv  devils,  but  the  bhic  angels  in 
it,  in  the  azure  tint  of  its  waters.  The  snn  is  alone,  except 
in  thick  weather,  when  there  sometimes  appear  to  be  two,  but 
one  is  a  mock  sun.  God  is  alone, —  but  the  Devil,  he  is  far  from 
being  alone:  he  sees  a  great  deal  of  company;  he  is  legion.  I 
am  no  more  lonely  than  a  single  mullein  or  dandelion  in  a 
pasture,  or  a  bean  leaf,  or  sorrel,  or  a  horse-fly,  or  a  humble-bee. 
I  am  no  more  lonely  than  the  MiU  Brook,  or  a  weathercock,  or 
the  North  Star,  or  the  south  wind,  .or  an  April  shower,  or  a  Jan- 
uary thaw,  or  the  first  spider  in  a  new  house. 

I  have  occasional  visits  in  the  long  winter  eveninijs,  when  the 
snow  falls  fast  and  the  wind  howls  in  the  wood,  from  an  old  set- 
tler and  original  proprietor,  who  is  reported  lo  have  dug  Walden 
Poud,  and  stoned  it,  and  fringed  it  witli  pine  woods;  who  tells 
me  stories  of  old  time  and  of  new  etemitp':  and  between  us  we 
manage  to  pass  a  cheerful  evening,  with  social  mirth  and  pleasant 
views  of  things,  even  without  apples  or  cider,— a  most  wise  and 
humorous  friend,  whom  I  love-  much,  who  keeps  himself  more 
secret  than  ever  did  Goffe  or  Wh alley;  and  though  he  is  thought 
to  be  dead,  none  can  show  where  he  is  buried.  An  elderly 
dame  too  dwells  in  inv  neiq^hhorhood,  invisible  to  most  persons, 
in  whose  odorous  herb  garden  I  love  to  stroll  sometimes,  gather- 
ing simples  and  listening  to  her  fables;  —  tor  she  has  a  genius 
of  unetjualcd  fertility,  and  her  niemor>-  runs  back  farther  than 
mythology,  and  she  can  tell  me  tiie  original  of  every  fable,  and 
on  what  fact  every  one  is  founded — for  the  incidents  occurred 
when  she  was  young.  A  ruddy  and  lusty  old  dame,  who  delights 
in  all  weathers  and  seasons,  and  is  likely  to  outlive  all  her 
children  yet. 

The  indescribable  innocence  and  beneficence  of  Nature, — of 
sun  and  wind  and  rain,  of  summer  and  winter, —  such  health,  stich 
cheer,  they  atford  forever!  and  such  sympathy  have  they  ever 
with  our  race,  that  all  Nature  would  be  affected,  and  the  sun's 
brightness  fade,  and  the  winds  would  sigh  humanely,  and  the 
clouds  rain  tears,  and  the  woods  shed  their  leaves  and  put  on 
mourning  in  midsummer,  if  any  man  should  ever  for  a  just  cause 
grieve.  Shall  I  not  have  intelligence  with  the  earth?  Am  I 
not  partly  leaves  and  vegetable  mold  myself  7 

What  is  the  pill  which  will  1:  p  us  weU,  serene,  contented? 
Not  my  or  thy  great-grandfather's,  but  our  gieat-gnndmother 
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Nature's  miiversal,  vegetable,  botanic  medicines,  by  wbich  she 
has  kept  herself  yotmg  always,  outlived  so  many  old  Parrs  in  her 
day,  and  f  1  h  r  h-  alth  with  their  decaying  fatness.  For  my 
panacea,  instead  of  one  of  those  quack  vials  of  a  mixture  dipped 
from  Acheron  and  the  Dead  Sea,  which  come  out  of  those  long 
shallow  black  schooner-looking  wagons  which  we  sometimes  see 
made  to  carry  liottles,  let  me  have  a  draught  of  undiluted  morn- 
ing air.  Mornini^  air!  If  men  will  not  drink  of  this  at  the 
fountain-head  of  the  day,  why,  then  we  must  even  bottle  up 
some  and  sell  it  in  the  shoi»,  for  the  benefit  of  those  who  have 
lost  their  subscription  ticket  to  momiqg-time  in  this  world.  But 
remember,  it  will  not  keep  quiet  till  noonday  even  in  the  coolest 
cellar,  but  drive  out  the  stopples  lon^  that,  and  follow  west- 
ward the  steps  of  Aurora.  I  am  no  worshiper  of  Hygeia,  who 
was  the  daughter  of  that  old  herb-doctor  ^sculapius,  and  who  is 
represented  on  monuments  holding-  a  serpent  in  one  hand,  and 
in  the  other  a  cup  ont  of  which  the  serpent  sometimes  drinks; 
but  rather  of  Hebe,  cuj^bearer  to  Jupiter,  who  was  tiie  daughter 
of  Juno  and  wild  lettuce,  and  who  had  the  power  of  restoring 
gods  and  men  to  the  vigor  of  youth.  She  was  probably  the 
only  thoroughly  sound-conditioned,  healthy,  and  robust  young 
lady  that  ever  walked  the  globe;  and  wherever  she  came  it  was 
spring. 


THE  BEAN  FIELD 

Projn  <Wa1den.*    Copyright  1854,  by  Heniy  D.  Thoreau;  1893,  by  Hoi^^btoa, 

Mifflin  &  Ca 

MEANWHii.K  my  beans,  the  length  of  whose  rows,  added  to- 
gether, was  seven  miles  already  planted,  were  impatient  to 
be  hoed;  for  the  earliest  had  grown  considerably  before 
the  latest  were  in  the  ground:  indeed,  they  were  not  easily  to 
be  put  off.  What  was  the  meaning  of  this  so  steady  and  self- 
respecting,  this  small  Herculean  labor,  I  knew  not.  I  came  to 
love  my  rows,  my  beans,  though  so  many  more  than  I  wanted. 
They  attached  me  to  the  earth,  and  so  I  got  strmgth  like 
Antaeus.  But  why  should  I  raise  them  ?  Only  Heaven  knows. 
This  was  my  curious  labor  all  summer, —  to  make  this  portion 
of  the  earth's  surface,  which  had  yielded  only  cinqucftnl.  black- 
berries, johnswort,  and  the  like,  before, — sweet  wild  fi-uits  and 
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pleasant  flowers, —  produce  instead  this  pulse.  What  shall  I  learn 
of  beans  or  beans  of  mc  ?  I  cherish  them,  I  hoe  them,  early  and 
late  I  liave  an  eye  to  them;  and  thia  is  my  day's  work.  It  is  a 
fine  broad  leaf  to  look  on.  Hy  aiuuliaries  are  the  dews  and 
nuns  which  water  this  dry  soil,  and  what  fertility  is  in  the  soil 
itself,  which  for  the  most  part  is  lean  and  e£Eete.  My  enemies 
are  worms,  cool  days,  and  most  of  all  woodchncks.  The  last  have 
nibbled  for  me  a  quarter  of  an  acre  clean.  But  what  r:  ht  had 
I  to  oust  johnswort  and  the  rest,  and  break  tip  their  ancient  herb 
g-arden  ?  Soon,  however,  the  remaining'  beans  will  be  too  tOQgh 
for  them,  and       forward  to  meet  new  foes. 

When  I  was  four  years  old,  as  I  well  remember,  I  was  brought 
from  Boston  to  this  my  native  town,  through  these  very  woods 
and  this  field,  to  the  pond.  It  is  one  o£  the  oldest  scenes 
stamped  on  my  memoiy.  And  now  to-night  my  flute  has  waked 
the  echoes  over  that  very  water.  The  pines  still  stand  here  older 
than  f;  or  if  some  have  fallen,  I  have  cooked  my  supper  with 
their  stomps,  and  a  new  growth  is  rising  all  aronnd,  preparing 
another  aspect  for  new  infont  ^s.  Almost  the  same  johnswort 
springs  from  the  same  perennial  root  in  this  pasture:  and  even 
I  have  at  length  helped  to  clothe  that  fabuknis  landscape  of 

my  inf-iiit  dreams;  and  one  of  the  re«?"n!ts  of  my  presenee  and 
influence  is  seen  in  these  bean  leaves,  com  blades,  and  potato 
vines. 

I  pianicd  about  two  acres  and  a  half  of  upland;  and  as  it 
was  only  about  fifteen  years  since  the  land  was  cleared,  and  I 
myself  had  got  out  two  or  three  cords  of  stumps,  I  did  not  give 
it  any  manure;  but  in  the  course  of  the  summer  it  appeared  by 
the  arrow-heads  which  I  turned  up  in  hoeing,  that  an  eilinct 
nation  had  anciently  dwelt  here  and  planted  com  and  beans  ere 
white  men  came  tn  clear  the  land,  and  so,  to  some  extent,  had 
exhausted  the  soil  for  this  very  crop. 

Before  vet  any  woodchuek  or  squirrel  had  run  across  the  road, 
or  the  sun  had  got  above  tlie  shrulj-oaks,  while  all  the  dew  was 
on,  though  the  farmers  warned  me  against  it, —  I  would  advise 
you  to  du  all  your  work  ii  possible  while  the  dew  is  on, —  I 
began  to  level  the  ranks  of  haughty  weeds  in  ray  bean-field  and 
throw  dust  upon  their  heads.  Early  in  the  morning  I  worked 
barefooted,  dabbling  like  a  plastic  artist  in  the  dewy  and  crum- 
bling sand;  but  later  in  the  day  the  sun  blistered  my  feet.  There 
the  sun  lighted  me  to  hoe  beans,  pacing  slowly  backward  and 
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forward  over  that  yellow  gravelly  upland,  between  the  long  green 
rows,  fifteen  rods;  the  one  end  terminating  in  a  shmb-oak  copse 

where  I  conld  rest  in  the  shade,  the  other  in  a  blackberry  field 
where  the  green  berries  deepened  their  tints  by  the  tin^e  I 
had  made  another  bout.  Removing  the  weeds,  putting-  fresh  soil 
about  the  bean  stems,  and  encouraging  this  weed  which  i  had 
sown,  making  the  yellow  soil  express  its  summer  thought  in  bean 
leaves  and  blossoms  rather  than  in  wormwood  and  piper  and 
millet  grass,  making  the  earth  say  beans  instead  of  gtass, — this 
was  my  daily  work.  As  I  had  little  aid  firom  horses  or  cattle, 
or  hired  men  or  boys^  or  improved  implements  of  husbandry, 
I  was  mudi  slower,  and  became  much  more  intimate  with  my 
beaas^  than  usual.  But  labor  of  the  hands,  even  when  pursued  to 
the  verge  of  drudgery,  is  perhaps  never  the  worst  form  of  idle- 
ness, it  has  a  constant  and  imperishable  moral;  and  to  the 
scholar  it  yields  a  classic  resiilt.  A  very  agricola  hbortosus  was 
I  to  travelers  bound  westward  through  Lincoln  and  AVayland  to 
nobody  knows  where;  they  sitting  at  their  ease  in  gigs,  with 
elbows  on  knees»  and  reins  loosely  hanging  in  festoons;  I  the 
home-staying,  laborious  native  of  the  soil.  But  soon  my  home- 
stead was  out  of  their  sight  and  thought.  It  was  the  only  open 
and  cultivated  field  for  a  great  distance  on  either  side  of  the 
road,  so  they  made  the  most  of  it;  and  sometimes  the  man  in 
the  field  heard  more  of  travelers'  gossip  and  comment  than  was 
meant  for  his  ear:  Beans  so  late!  peas  so  late!**  —  for  T  con- 
tinued to  plant  when  others  had  begim  to  hoe,  — the  ministerial 
husbandman  had  not  suspected  it. —  "Corn,  my  boy.  for  fodder; 
corn  for  fodder."  —  "Docs  he  Ih'c  there?"  asks  the  black  bon- 
net of  the  gray  coat:  and  the  hard-featured  farmer  reins  up  his 
grateful  dobbin  to  inquire  what  you  are  doing  where  he  sees  no 
manure  in  the  furrow;  and  recommends  a  little  chip  dirt,  or  any 
little  waste  stufi,  or  it  may  be  ashes  or  plaster.  But  here  were 
two  acres  and  a  half  <tf  fmxows,  and  only  a  hoe  for  cart  and  two 
hands  to  draw  it, —  there  being  an  aversion  to  other  carts  and 
horses, — and  chip  dirt  far  away.  Fellow-travelers  as  they  rattled 
by  compared  it  aloud  with  the  fields  which  they  had  passed;  so 
that  I  came  to  know  how  I  stood  in  the  agricultural  world.  This 
was  one  field  not  in  Mr.  Coleman's  report.  And  by  the  w^ay, 
who  estimates  the  value  of  the  crop  which  Nature  yields  in  the 
stiU  wilder  fields  unimproved  by  man  ?  The  crop  of  English  hay 
is  carefully  weighed,  the  moisture  calculated,  the  silicates  and  the 
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potash;  but  in  all  dells  and  pond-holes  in  the  woods  and  past- 
ures and  swamps  grows  a  rich  and  various  crop,  only  un reaped 
by  man.  Mine  was,  as  it  were,  the  conncctinjr  link  between 
wild  and  culLivaled  fields:  as  some  States  arc  civilized,  and  oth- 
ers half-civilized,  and  others  savage  or  barbarous,  so  my  lield 
was,  though  not  in  a  bad  sense,  a  half-cultivated  field.  They 
were  beans  cheerfully  returning  to  their  wild  and  primitive  state 
that  I  cultivated,  and  my  hoe  played  the  <Ranz  des  Vaches*  for 
them. 

Near  at  hand,  upon  the  topmost  spray  of  a  birch,  sings 
the  brown  thrasher  —  or  red  mavis,  as  some  love  to  call  bim  —  all 
the  morning,  glad  of  your  society,  that  would  find  out  another 
farmer's  field  if  yours  were  not  here.  While  you  are  planting 
the  seed,  he  cries,  "Drop  it,  drop  it, —  cover  it  up,  cover  it  up, 
—  puli  it  up,  puil  it  up,  pull  it  up.**  But  this  was  not  corn,  and 
so  it  was  safe  from  such  enemies  as  he.  You  may  wonder  what 
his  rigmarole,  his  amateur  Paganini  performances  on  one  string 
or  on  twenty,  have  to  do  with  your  planting,  and  yet  prefer  it  to 
leached  ashes  or  plaster.  It  was  a  cheap  sort  of  top-dressing,  in 
which  I  had  entire  faith. 

As  I  drew  a  still  fresher  soil  about  the  rows  with  my  hoe, 
I  disturbed  the  ashes  of  unchronielcd  nations  who  in  primeval 
years  lived  tinder  these  heavens,  and  tlicir  small  implements  of 
war  and  hunting  were  brought  to  the  lii^^fht  of  this  mt)tlern  dav. 
They  lay  mingled  with  other  natural  stones,  some  of  which  bure 
the  marks  of  having  been  burned  by  Indian  fires,  and  some  by 
the  sun;  and  also  bits  of  pottery  and  glass  brought  hither  by  the 
recrat  cultivators  of  the  soil.  When  my  hoe  tinkled  against  the 
stones,  that  music  echoed  to  the  woods  and  the  sky,  and  was  an 
accompaniment  to  my  labor  which  yielded  an  instant  and  im- 
measurable crop.  It  was  no  longer  beans  that  I  hoed,  nor  J  that 
hoed  beans;  and  I  remembered  with  as  much  pity  as  pride,  if  I 
remembered  at  all,  my  acquaintances  who  had  gone  to  the  city 
to  attend  the  oratorios.  The  night-hawk  circled  overhead  in  the 
sunny  allerniHms  —  for  I  sometimes  made  a  day  of  it  —  like  a 
mote  in  the  eye,  or  in  Heaven  s  eye;  falling  from  time  to  time 
with  a  swoop  and  a  sound  as  if  the  heavens  were  rent,  torn  at 
last  to  very  rags  and  tatters^  and  yet  a  seamless  cope  remained: 
small  imps  that  fill  the  air,  and  lay  their  eggs  on  the  ground  on 
bare  sand  or  rocks  on  the  tops  of  hills,  where  few  have  found 
them ;  graceful  and  slender,  like  ripples  caught  up  from  the  pond. 
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as  leaves  are  raised  hy  the  wind  to  float  in  the  heavens;  such 
kindredship  is  in  Nature.  The  hawk  is  aerial  brother  of  the  wave 
which  he  sails  over  and  snrvcys,  those  his  perfect  air-inflated 
wings  answcrinjj;^  to  the  elemental  unlledsred  pinions  of  the  sea. 
Or  sometimes  I  watched  a  pair  of  hen-hawks  circling  high  in  the 
sky,  alternately  soarin;.^'-  and  descending.  ap])r(jaching  and  leaving 
one  another,  as  if  they  were  the  embodiment  of  my  own  thoughts. 
Or  I  was  attracted  by  the  passage  of  wild  pigeons  from  this 
wood  to  that,  with  a  slight  quivering  winnowing  sound  and 
carrier  haste;  or  from  tinder  a  rotten  stump  my  hoe  turned  up  a 
sluggish^  portentous,  and  outlandish  spotted  salamander, — a  trace 
of  Egypt  and  the  Nile,  yet  our  contemporary.  When  I  paused 
to  lean  on  my  hoe,  th^  sounds  and  sights  I  heard  and  saw 
anywhere  in  the  row,  a  part  of  the  inexhaustible  entertainment 
which  the  coimtry  otfers. 

On  gala  days  the  town  fires  its  <^veat  guns,  which  echo  like 
popguns  to  these  woods;  and  some  wails  of  martial  music  occas- 
ionally penetrate  thus  tar.  To  me,  away  there  in  my  bean-field 
at  the  other  end  of  die  town,  the  big  guns  sounded  as  if  a  puff* 
ball  had  burst:  and  when  there  was  a  military  turnout  of  which 
I  yms  ignorant,  I  have  sometimes  had  a  vague  sense  all  the  day 
of  some  sort  of  itching  and  disease  in  the  horison,  as  if  some 
eruption  would  break  out  there  soon,  either  scarlatina  or  canker* 
rash;  until  at  length  some  more  favorable  puff  of  wind,  malsing 
haste  over  the  fields  and  up  the  Wayland  road,  brought  me 
information  of  the  "trainers."  It  seemed  by  the  distant  hum  as 
if  somebody's  bees  had  swarmed;  and  that  the  neighbors,  accord- 
ing to  Virgil's  advice,  by  a  faint  tintinnabulum  upon  the  niost 
sonorous  of  their  domestic  utensils,  were  endeavoring  to  call 
them  down  into  the  hive  again.  And  when  the  sound  died  quite 
away,  and  tiie  hum  had  ceased,  and  the  most  favorable  breeses 
told  no  tale,  I  knew  that  they  had  got  the  last  drone  of  them  all 
safely  into  the  Middlesex  hive,  and  that  now  their  minds  were 
bent  on  the  honey  with  which  it  was  smeared. 

I  felt  prond  to  know  that  the  liberties  of  Massachusetts  and  r»f 
our  fatherland  were  in  sucli  safe  keeping-;  and  as  I  turned  to  my 
hoeing  again  I  was  tilled  with  an  ine.x}:)rcssTble  confidence,  and 
pursued  my  labor  cheerfully  with  a  calm  trust  in  the  future. 

When  there  were  several  bands  of  musicians,  it  sounded  as  if 
all  the  village  was  a  vast  bellows,  and  all  the  buildings  expanded 
and  collapsed  alternately  with  a  din.   But  sometimes  it  was  a 
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really  noble  and  inspiring  strain  that  reached  these  woods,  and 
the  trumpet  that  sings  of  fame;  and  I  felt  as  if  I  cotdd  spit  a 
Mexican  with  a  good  relish, — £or  why  should  we  always  stand 
for  trifles?  —  and  looked  round  for  a  woodchuck  or  a  skunk  to 
exercise  my  chivaln,-  upon.  These  martial  strains  seemed  as  far 
away  as  Palestine;  and  reminded  me  of  a  march  of  crusaders  in 
the  horizon,  with  a  slij^ht  tantivy  and  tremulous  motion  of  the 
elm-tree  tops  which  overhang  the  village.  This  was  one  of  the 
great  days;  though  the  sky  had  from  my  clearing  only  the  same 
everlastingly  great  look  that  it  wears  daily,  ai^  I  saw  no  differ- 
ence in  if. 

It  was  a  singular  experience,  that  long  acquaintance  whidi  I 
cultivated  with  beans:  what  with  planting,  and  hoeing,  and  har- 
vesting, and  threshing,  and  picking-  over  and  selling  them— the 
last  was  the  hardest  of  all ;  I  might  add  eating,  for  I  did  taste. 
I  was  determined  to  know  beans  When  they  w^ere  growing,  I 
used  to  hoe  from  five  o'clock  in  the  morning  till  noon,  and  com- 
monly spent  the  rest  of  the  day  about  other  affairs.  Consider 
the  intimate  and  curious  acquaintance  one  makes  with  various 
kintls  of  weeds, —  it  will  bear  some  iteration  in  the  account,  for 
there  was  no  little  iteration  in  the  labor;  disturbing  their  deli- 
cate organisations  so  mthles^y,  and  making  bu<^  invidious  dis- 
tinctions with  his  hoe,  leveling  whole  ranks  of  one  species  and 
sedulously  cultivating  another.  That's  Roman  wormwood — that's 
pigweed — that's  sorrel — that's  piper-grass:  have  at  him,  chop 
him  up,  turn  his  roots  upward  to  the  sun,  don't  let  him  have  a 
fibre  in  the  shade;  if  you  do  he'll  turn  himself  t'other  side  up  and 
be  as  green  as  a  leek  in  two  days.  A  long  war,  not  v.ith  cranes, 
but  with  weeds, —  those  Trojans  who  had  sun  and  rain  and  dews 
on  their  side.  Daily  the  beans  saw  me  come  to  their  rescue 
armed  with  a  hoe,  and  thin  the  ranks  of  their  enemies,  lilling  up 
the  trenches  with  weedy  dead.  Many  a  lusty  crest-waving  Hec- 
tor, that  towered  a  whole  foot  above  his  crowding  comrades,  fell 
before  my  weapon  and  rolled  in  the  dust. 

Those  summer  days  which  some  of  my  contemporaries  devoted 
to  the  fine  arts  in  Boeton  or  Rome,  and  others  to  contemplation 
in  India,  and  others  to  trade  in  London  or  New  York,  I  thus, 
with  the  other  farmers  of  New  England,  devoted  to  husbandry. 
Not  that  T  wanted  beans  to  cat,  for  I  am  by  nature  a  Pythago- 
rean so  far  as  beans  are  concerned, — whether  they  mean  juirridg-e 
or  voting, — and  exchanged  them  for  rice;  but  perchance,  as  some 
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must  work  in  fields  if  only  for  the  sake  of  tropes  and  expression, 

to  serve  n  pnrnb1«^-Tnaker  one  day.  It  was  on  the  whole  a  rare 
amuscmenl,  which,  continued  too  long,  might  have  become  a  dissi- 
pation. Though  I  gave  them  no  manure,  and  did  n(.)t  lioe  them 
all  once,  I  hoed  them  unusually  well  as  far  as  I  went,  and  was 
paid  for  it  in  the  end:  "there  being  in  truth,"  as  Evelyn  says, 
^no  compost  or  tetation  whatsoever  comparable  to  this  conttnital 
motion,  repastination,  and  turning  of  the  mold  with  the  spade.* 
*The  earth/  he  adds  elsewhere,  *  especially  if  fresh,  has  a 
certain  magnetism  in  it,  by  which  it  attracts  the  salt,  power,  or 
virtue  (caU  it  either)  which  gives  it  life,  and  is  the  logic  of  all 
the  labor  and  stir  we  keep  about  it,  to  sustain  us;  all  dungings 
and  other  sordid  temperinj^s  beings  but  the  vicars  succedaneous 
to  this  improvement."  Moreover,  this  beinj^  one  of  those  **  worn- 
out  and  exhausted  lay  fields  which  enjoy  their  sabbath,"  had 
perchance,  as  Sir  Kenelm  Digby  thinks  likely,  attracted  "  vital 
spirits  *  from  the  air.    I  harvested  twelve  bushels  of  beans. 


WALKING 

From  ^  Excursions. >   Copyright  1863  and  18G6,  by  Ticiaior  &  Field^i;  1893,  by 

Houglitcni,  Mtffiii  it  Go. 

I WISH  to  speak  a  word  for  Nature,  for  absolute  freedom  and 
wildness,  as  contrasted  with  a  freedom  and  culture  merely 
civil, —  to  regard  man  as  an  inhabitant,  or  a  part  and  parcel 
of  Nature,  rather  than  a  member  of  society.  I  wish  to  make  an 
extreme  statement,  if  so  I  may  make  an  emphatic  one:  for  there 
are  enough  champions  of  civilization;  the  minister  and  the  school 
committee  and  every  one  of  you  will  take  care  of  that 

I  have  met  with  bnt  one  or  two  persons  in  the  course  of  my 
life  who  understood  the  art  of  Walking, — that  is,  of  taking  walks, 
—  who  had  a  genius,  so  to  speak,  for  sauntering :  which  word  is 
beautifully  derived  **from  idle  people  who  roved  about  the  coun- 
try, in  the  Middle  Ages,  and  asked  charity,  under  pretense  of 
going  di  la  Sainte  Terre,^*  —  to  the  Holy  Land, —  till  ihc  children 
exclaimed,  "There  goes  a  Sainte-Terrer^^'* — a  Saunterer,  a  Holy- 
Lander.  They  who  never  go  to  the  Holy  Land  in  their  wall^ 
as  tiiey  pretend,  are  indeed  mere  idlers  and  vagabonds;  but  they 
who  do  go  there  are  saunterers  in  the  good  sense,  such  as  I 
mean.  Some,  however,  would  derive  the  word  from  sans  terre^ 
XXV— 93a 
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withuul  land  or  a  home;  which  therefore,  in  the  good  sense,  will 
mean  having  no  particular  home,  but  equally  at  home  every- 
where. For  this  is  the  secret  of  successful  saunterinif.  He  who 
sits  still  in  a  house  all  the  time  may  be  the  greatest  vagrant  of 
all;  but  the  saunteier,  in  the  good  sense,  is  no  more  vagrant 
than  the  meandering  river,  which  is  all  the  while  sedulously  seek- 
ing the  shortest  course  to  the  sea.  But  I  prefer  the  first,  which 
indeed  is  the  most  probable  derivation.  For  every  walk  is  a  sort 
of  crusade,  preached  by  some  Peter  the  Hermit  in  ns,  to  go  forth 
and  reconquer  this  Holy  Land  from  the  hands  of  the  Infidels. 

It  is  true,  we  are  but  faint-hearted  crusaders;  even  the  walk- 
ers nowadays,  who  undertake  no  persevering,  ncver-endinj^  enter- 
prises. Our  expeditions  are  but  tours,  and  come  round  again  at 
evening  to  the  old  hearth-side  from  whidi  we  set  out.  Half 
the  walk  is  but  retracing  our  steps.  We  should  go  forth  on  the 
shortest  walk,  ]>erchance,  in  the  spirit  of  undying  adventure, 
never  to  return, — prepared  to  send  ba^  our  embalmed  hearts 
only  as  relics  to  our  desolate  kingdoms.  If  you  are  ready  to 
leave  father  and  mother,  and  brother  and  sister,  and  wife  and 
child  and  friends,  and  never  sec  thera  again, —  if  yon  have  paid 
your  debts,  and  made  your  will,  and  settled  all  your  affairs,  and 
are  a  free  man. —  then  3'ou  are  ready  for  a  walk. 

To  come  down  to  my  own  experience,  my  companion  and  I — 
for  I  sometimes  iiavc  a  companion— take  pleasure  in  fancying 
oursd'ves  knights  of  a  new,  or  rather  an  old,  order;  not  Eques- 
trians or  Chevaliers,  not  Ritters  or  Riders,  but  Walkers, — a  still 
more  ancient  and  honorable  class,  I  trust.  The  chivalric  and 
heroic  spirit  which  once  belonged  to  the  Rider  seems  now  to 
reside  in,  or  perchance  to  have  subsided  into,  the  Walker, — not 
the  Knight,  but  Walker,  Errant.  He  is  a  sort  of  fourth  estate, 
outside  of  Church  and  State  and  People. 

We  have  felt  that  we  ahnost  alone  hereabouts  practiced  this 
noble  art;  thousfh,  to  tell  llie  truth. —  at  least  if  their  own  asser- 
tions arc  to  be  received, —  most  of  my  townsmen  would  tain  walk 
sometimes,  as  I  do,  but  they  cannot.  No  wealth  can  buy  the 
requisite  leisure,  freedom,  and  independence  which  are  the  cap- 
ital in  this  profession.  It  comes  only  by  the  grace  of  God.  It 
requires  a  direct  dispensation  from  Heaven  to  become  a  Walker. 
You  must  be  bom  into  the  family  of  the  Walkers.  Ambutatcr 
naseUur^  nan  fit.  Some  of  my  townsmen,  it  is  true,  can  remem* 
ber  and  have  described  to  me  some  walks  which  they  took  ten 
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yean  ago,  in  which  they  were  so  blessed  as  to  lose  themsdves 
for  half  an  hour  in  the  woods;  hut  I  know  very  well  fhat  fhey 
^  have  confined  themselves  to  the  highway  ever  since,  whatever 
pretensions  they  may  make  to  belong  to  this  select  class.  No 
doubt  they  were  elevated  for  a  moment  as  by  the  reminiscence 
of  a  previous  state  of  existence,  when  even  they  were  foresters 
and  outlaws. 

•When  he  came  to  grene  wode, 
In  a  mtry  tnoniynge. 
There  he  herde  the  notes  small 
Of  hyrdes  mery  syngyng. 

*It  is  ferre  gone,  sayd  Robyn, 

That  I  was  last  here: 
Me  lyste  a  lytell  for  to  Shote 
At  the  donne  dere.* 

1  think  that  1  cannot  preserve  my  health  and  spirits,  unless 
I  spend  four  hours  a  day  at  least  —  and  it  is  commonly  more 
than  that  —  sauntering  through  the  woods  and  over  the  hills  and 
i^elds,  absolutely  free  from  all  worldly  engagements.  You  may 
safely  say,  A  penny  for  your  thoughts,  or  a  fhotisaiid  pounds. 
When  sometimes  I  am  reminded  that  the  mechanics  and  shop- 
keepers stay  in  their  shops  not  only  all  the  forenoon,  but  all  the 
afternoon  too,  sitting  with  crossed  legs,  so  many  of  them, — as  if 
the  legs  were  made  to  sit  upon,  and  not  to  stand  or  walk  upon, 
—  I  think  that  they  deserve  some  credit  for  not  having  all  com- 
mitted suicide  long  ago. 

I,  who  cannot  stay  in  my  chamber  for  a  single  day  without 
acquiring  some  rust,  and  when  sometimes  I  have  stolen  forth  for 
a  walk  at  the  eleventh  hour,  or  four  o'clock  111  tne  afternoon,  too 
late  to  redeem  the  day,  when  the  shades  of  night  were  already 
beginning  to  be  mingled  with  the  daylight,  have  felt  as  if  I 
had  committed  some  sin  to  be  atoned  for, — I  confess  that  I  am 
astonished  at  the  power  of  endurance,  to  say  no^ng  of  the  moral 
insensibility,  oi  my  neighbors  who  confine  thems^ves  to  shops 
and  offices  the  whole  day  for  weeks  and  months  —  aye,  and 
years  almost  —  together.  T  know  not  what  manner  of  stuff  they 
are  of, —  sitting  there  now  at  three  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  as 
if  it  were  tlirec  o'clock  in  the  morning.  Bonaparte  may  talk 
of  the  three-o'clock-in-ihc-moming  courage,  but  it  is  nothing  to 
the  courage  which  can  sit  down  cheerfully  at  this  hoiir  in  the 
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afternoon,  over  against  one's  self  whom  yon  liave  known  all  the 
morning,  to  starve  out  a  garnson  to  whom  you  are  bound  hy 

saxAk  strong  ties  of  sympath}'.  I  wonder  that  about  this  time — or 
say  between  four  and  five  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  too  late  for 
the  morninf^'  papers  and  too  early  for  the  evening-  ones  —  there 
is  not  a  general  explosion  heard  up  and  dmvn  the  street,  scatter- 
ing a  legion  of  antiquated  and  house-bred  notions  and  whims  to 
the  four  winds  for  au  airing-  —  and  so  the  evil  cure  itself. 

How  womankind,  who  are  confined  lo  the  house  still  more 
than  men,  stand  it,  I  do  not  know;  but  I  have  ground  to  sus- 
pect that  most  of  them  do  not  stand  it  at  all.  When,  early  in  a 
summer  afternoon,  we  have  been  shaking  the  dust  of  the  village 
from  the  skirts  of  our  garments,  making  haste  past  those  houses 
with  purely  Doric  or  Gothic  fronts,  which  have  such  an  air  of 
repose  about  them,  my  companion  whispers  that  probably  about 
these  times  their  occupants  arc  all  gone  to  bed.  Then  it  is  that 
I  appreciate  the  beauty  and  the  glory  of  architecture,  which 
itself  never  turns  in.  h\\[  forever  Stands  out  and  erect,  keeping 
watch  over  the  sluiubcrcrs. 

No  dtjubt  temperament,  and  above  all,  age,  have  a  good  deal 
to  do  with  it.  As  a  man  grows  older,  his  ability  to  sit  still  and 
follow  indoor  occupations  increases.  He  grows  vesp^inal  in  his 
habits  as  the  evening  of  life  approaches;  till  at  last  he  comes 
forth  only  just  before  sundown,  and  gets  all  the  walk  that  he 
requires  in  half  an  hour. 

But  the  walking  of  which  I  speak  has  nothing  in  it  akin  to 
taking  exercise,  as  it  is  called,  as  the  sick  take  medicine  at 
stated  hours, —  as  the  swinging  of  dumb-bells  or  chairs;  but  is 
itself  the  enterprise  and  adventure  of  the  day.  If  you  would  get 
exercise,  go  in  search  of  the  s|>rintrs  of  life.  Think  of  a  man's 
su  inging  dumb-bells  for  his  health,  when  those  springs  are  bub- 
bling up  in  far-off  pastures  unsought  by  him! 

Moreover,  you  must  walk  like  a  camel,  which  is  said  to  be 
the  only  beast  whidi  ruminates  when  walking.  When  a  traveler 
asked  Wordsworth's  servant  to  show  him  her  master's  study,  she 
answered,  *  Here  is  his  library,  but  his  study  is  out  of  doors.' 

Living  much  out  of  doors,  in  the  sun  and  wind,  will  no  doubt 
produce  a  certain  roughness  of  character, — will  cause  a  thidcer 
cuticle  to  grow  over  some  of  the  finer  qualities  of  our  nature,  as 
on  the  face  and  hands,  or  as  severe  manual  labor  robs  the  hands 
of  some  of  their  delicacy  of  touch.    So  staying  in  the  house,  on 
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tiie  other  hand,  may  produce  a  softness  and  smoofhnesSk  not  to 
say  thinness,  of  skin,  aooompanied  by  an  increased  sensibili^  to 
certain  impressions.  Perhaps  we  should  be  more  susceptible  to 
some  influences  important  to  our  intellectual  and  moral  g^rowth, 
if  the  sun  had  shone  and  the  wind  blown  on  us  a  littk  less;  and 
no  doubt  it  is  a  nice  matter  to  proportion  rightly  the  thick 
and  thin  skin.  Hnt  nicUnnks  ihat  is  a  scurf  that  will  fall  off 
last  enough;  that  the  natural  remedy  is  to  be  found  in  the  pro- 
portion which  the  night  bears  to  the  day,  the  winter  to  the 
summer,  thought  to  experience.  There  will  be  so  much  the  more 
air  and  sunshine  in  our  dioughts.  The  callous  palms  of  the 
laborer  are  more  conversant  with  the  finer  tissues  of  self-respect 
and  heroism,  whose  toudi  thrills  the  heart,  than  the  languid  fin- 
gers of  idleness.  That  is  mere  sentimentality  that  lies  abed  by 
day  and  thinks  itself  white,  far  from  the  tan  and  callus  of  expe- 
rience 

When  we  walk,  we  natnrally  to  the  fields  and  wootls:  what 
would  become  of  us  if  we  walked  only  in  a  garden  or  a  mall  ? 
Even  some  sects  ot  philosophers  have  felt  the  necessity  of  im- 
porting the  woods  to  themselves,  since  they  did  not  go  to  the 
woods.  ''They  planted  groves  and  walks  of  platanes,*  where 
they  took  subdiales  ambulatioHes  in  porticos  open  to  the  air.  Of 
course  it  is  of  no  use  to  direct  our  steps  to  the  woods,  if  they 
do  not  carry  us  thither.  I  am  alarmed  when  it  happens  that  1 
have  walked  a  mile  into  the  woods  bodily,  without  getting  there 
in  spirit.  In  my  afternoon  walk  I  would  fain  forget  all  my 
mornin{2f  occupations  and  my  obli-nfattons  to  society.  But  it  some- 
times happens  that  T  cannot  easily  shake  off  the  village.  The 
thought  of  some  work  will  run  in  my  head,  and  I  am  not  where 
my  body  is, —  I  am  out  of  my  senses.  In  my  walks  I  would  fiiin 
return  to  my  senses.  What  business  have  I  in  the  woods,  if  I 
am  thinking  of  something  out  of  the  woods?  I  suqiect  myself 
and  cannot  help  a  shudder,  when  I  find  myself  so  implicated  even 
in  what  are  called  good  works, — for  this  may  sometimes  happen. 

My  vicinity  affords  many  good  walks;  and  though  for  so 
many  years  I  have  walked  almost  every  day,  and  sometimes  for 
several  days  together,  I  have  not  yet  exhausted  them.  An  abso- 
lutely new  prospect  is  a  great  happiness,  and  T  can  still  get 
this  any  afternoon.  Twc^  or  three  hours'  walkin;^  will  carry  me 
to  as  strange  a  countr}'  as  I  expect  ever  to  see.  A  single  farm- 
house whidi  I  had  not  seen  befcne  is  sometimes  as  good  as  the 
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dominions  of  the  King  of  Dahomey.  Tbeie  is  in  fact  a  sort  of 
harmony  discoverable  between  the  capabilities  of  the  landscape 
within  a  circle  of  ten  miles'  radius,  or  the  limits  of  an  afternoon 
walk,  and  the  threescore  years  and  ten  of  human  life.  It  will 
never  become  quite  familiar  to  yon. 

Nowadays  almost  all  man's  improvements,  so  called, —  as  the 
building  of  houses,  and  the  cuttingf  down  of  the  foref^t  and  of  all 
large  trees, —  simply  defurm  the  landscape,  and  make  it  more 
and  more  tame  and  cheap.  A  people  who  would  begin  by  burn- 
ing the  fences  and  let  the  forest  stand!  I  saw  the  fences  half 
consumed,  their  ends  lost  in  the  middle  of  the  pndne,  and  some 
worldly  miser  with  a  surveyor  looking  after  his  bounds,  while 
heaven  had  taken  place  around  him,  and  he  did  not  see  the 
angels  going  to  and  fro,  but  was  looking  for  an  old  post-hole  in 
the  midst  of  Paradise.  I  looked  again,  and  saw  him  standing  in 
the  middle  of  a  boggy  Styofian  fen,  surrounded  by  devils;  and  he 
had  found  his  bounds  without  a  doubt, —  three  little  stones,  where 
a  stake  had  been  driven:  and  looking  nearer,  I  saw  that  the 
Prince  of  Darkness  was  his  surveyor. 

I  can  easily  walk  ten,  fifteen,  twenty,  any  number  of  miles, 
rommencing  at  my  own  door,  without  going  by  any  house,  with« 
out  crossing  a  road  except  where  the  fox  and  the  mink  do:  first 
along  by  the  river,  and  then  the  brook,  and  then  the  meadow 
and  the  woodsidc.  There  are  square  miles  in  my  vicinity  which 
have  no  inhabitant.  From  many  a  hill  I  can  see  civilization  and 
the  abodes  of  man  afar.  The  farmers  and  their  works  are  <!carccly 
more  obvious  than  woodchucks  and  their  burrows.  Man  and  his 
affairs,  Cliurch  and  State  and  school,  trade  and  conmierce,  and 
manufactures  and  agriculture, —  even  politics,  the  most  alarming 
of  lliem  all, —  I  am  pleased  to  see  how  little  space  they  occupy  in 
the  landscape.  Politics  is  but  a  narrow  field,  and  that  still  nar- 
rower highway  yonder  leads  to  it.  I  sometimes  direct  the  traveler 
thither.  If  you  would  go  to  the  political  world,  follow  the  great 
road, —  follow  Uiat  market-man,  keep  his  dust  in  your  eyes, —  and 
it  will  lead  you  straight  to  it;  for  it  too  has  its  place  merely, 
and  does  not  occupy  all  space.  T  ]>ass  from  it  as  from  a  bcan- 
ficlfl  into  the  forest,  and  it  is  forgotten.  In  one  half -hour  1  can 
walk  otf  to  some  portion  of  the  earth's  surface  where  a  man 
does  not  stand  from  one  year's  end  to  another;  and  there,  conse- 
quently, politics  are  not,  for  they  are  but  as  the  dgar-smoke  of 
a  man. 
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The  village  is  the  place  to  which  the  roads  tend;  a  sort  of 
expansion  of  the  highway,  as  a  lake  of  a  river.  It  is  the  body, 
of  which  roads  are  the  arms  and  legs, — a  trivial  or  quadrivial 
place,  the  th(jroughfare  and  (ordinary  of  travelers.  The  word  is 
from  the  Latin  vt7/a,  which  together  with  via,  a  way,  or  more 
anciently  ved  and  ve/Za^  Varro  derives  from  veAo,  to  carry,  be- 
cause the  villa  is  the  place  to  and  from  which  things  are  cafried. 
They  who  got  their  ttving  by  teaming  were  said  veUaturam 
facer e.  Hence  too  the  Latin  word  vUis  and  our  vile;  also  villain. 
This  suggests  what  kind  of  degeneracy  villagers  are  liable  to. 
Th^  are  wayworn  by  the  travd  that  goes  by  and  over  them, 
withottt  traveling  themselves. 

Some  do  not  walk  at  all;  others  walk  in  the  highways;  a  few 
walk  across-lots.  Roads  are  made  for  horses  and  men  of  busi- 
ness. I  do  not  travel  in  them  much,  comparatively,  because  I 
am  not  in  a  hurry  to  get  to  any  tavern  or  grocery  or  livery- 
stable  or  depot  to  which  they  lead.  I  am  a  good  horse  to  travel, 
but  not  from  choice  a  roadster.  The  landscape-painter  uses  the 
figures  of  men  to  mark  a  road.  He  would  not  make  that  use  of 
my  figure.  I  walk  out  into  a  Nature  such  as  the  old  prophets 
and  poets,  Menu,  Moses,  Homer,  Chaucer,  ,  walked  in.  You  may 
name  it  America,  but  it  is  not  America:  neither  Americus  Ves- 
pucius,  nor  Columbus,  nor  the  rest  were  the  discoverers  of  it. 
There  is  a  truer  account  of  it  in  mythology  than  in  any  history 
of  America,  so  called,  that  I  have  seen.    .    .  . 

What  is  it  that  makes  it  so  hard  sometimes  to  determine 
whither  we  will  walk  ?  I  believe  that  there  is  a  subtle  magnetism 
in  Nature,  which,  if  we  unconsciously  yield  to  it,  will  direct  us 
aright.  It  is  not  indifferent  to  us  which  way  we  walk.  There 
is  a  right  way;  but  we  are  very  liable  from  heedlessness  and 
stuindity  to  take  the  wrong  one.  We  would  fain  take  that 
walk,  never  yet  taken  by  us  through  this  actual  world,  which  is 
perfectly  symbolical  of  the  path  which  we  love  to  travel  in  the 
interior  and  ideal  world ;  and  sometimes,  no  doubt,  we  find  it 
difficult  to  choose  our  direction,  because  it  does  not  yet  exist 
distinctly  in  our  idea. 

When  I  go  out  of  the  house  for  a  walk,  uncertain  as  yet 
whither  I  will  tiend  my  steps,  and  submit  myself  to  my  instinct 
to  decide  for  me,  I  find,  strange  and  whimsical  as  it  may 
seem,  that  I  finally  and  inevitably  settle  southwest*  toward  some 
particular  wood  or  meadow  or  deserted  pasture  or  hUl  in  that 
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direction.  My  nct'cllc  is  sluw  to  settle, —  varies  a  few  degrees, 
and  does  not  always  point  due  southwest,  it  is  true,  and  it  has 
good  authofify  for  tibis  variation, —  but  it  always  settles  between 
west  and  sonth'sotithwest.  The  fntoie  lies  tbat  way  to  me,  and 
the  earth  seems  more  unexhausted  and  richer  on  that  side.  The 
outline  which  wovdd  botmd  my  walks  would  he,  not  a  citdie^  but 
a  parabola,  or  rather  like  one  of  those  oometary  orbits  which  have 
been  thought  to  be  non-returning  curves,  in  this  case  opening 
westward,  in  which  my  house  occupies  the  place  of  tho  sim.  I 
turn  round  and  round  irresohite  sometimes  for  a  quarter  of  an 
hour,  until  I  decide,  for  a  tlionsaiulth  time,  tliat  T  will  walk  into 
the  southwest  or  west.  Eastward  1  go  only  by  force;  but  west- 
ward I  go  free.  Thither  no  business  leads  me.  It  is  hard  for 
me  to  believe  that  I  shall  find  fair  landscapes  or  sufficient  wild- 
ness  and  freedom  behind  the  eastern  horizon.  I  am  not  excited 
by  the  prospect  of  a  walk  Either;  but  I  believe  that  the  for- 
est which  I  see  in  the  western  horizon  stretches  uninterruptedly 
toward  the  setting  sun,  and  there  are  no  towns  nor  cities  in  it  of 
ennngh  Consequence  to  disturb  me.  Let  me  live  where  I  will,  on 
this  side  is  the  city,  on  that  the  wilderness;  and  ever  T  am  leav- 
ing the  city  more  and  more,  and  withdrawing  into  the  wilder- 
ness. I  should  nut  lay  so  much  stress  on  this  fact,  if  I  did  not 
believe  that  something  like  this  is  the  prevailing  tendency  of  my 
countrymen.  I  must  walk  toward  Oregon  and  not  toward  Europe. 
And  that  way  the  nation  is  moving,  and  I  may  say  that  man- 
kind progress  from  east  to  west  Within  a  few  years  we  have 
witnessed  the  phenomenon  of  a  southeastward  migration,  in  the 
settlement  of  Australia;  but  this  affects  us  as  a  retrograde  move- 
ment, and  judging  from  the  moral  and  physical  character  of  the 
first  i:fcncration  of  .Australians,  has  not  yet  proved  a  successful 
experiment.  The  eastern  Tartars  tliink  that  there  is  nothing 
west  beyond  ThiljcL  "The  world  ends  there,*  say  they;  "beyond 
there  is  nothing  but  a  shoreless  sea.*  It  is  unmitigated  East 
where  they  live. 

We  go  eastward  to  realize  history  and  study  the  works  of  art 
and  literature,  retracing  the  steps  ci  the  race;  we  go  westward 
as  into  the  future,  with  a  spirit  of  enterprise  and  adventure. 
The  Atlantic  is  a  Lethean  stream,  in  our  passage  over  which  we 
have  had  an  opportunity  to  forget  the  Old  World  and  its  insti- 
tutions. If  we  do  not  succeed  thi'--  time,  there  is  perhaps  one 
more  chance  for  the  race  left  before  it  arrives  on  the  banks  of 
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the  Styx;  and  that  is  in  the  Lethe  of  the  Pacific,  which  is  three 

times  as  wide. 

I  know  not  how  sij.^^niitiL^.nt  it  is,  bow  tar  it  is  an  i  vidcncc 
of  sinjTfiilaritv.  thai  an  individual  sliould  thus  consent  in  liis 
pettiest  walk  wiiii  the  general  movement  ot  the  race;  but  1  know 
that  something  akin  to  the  migratory  instinct  in  birds  and  quad* 
rnpeds — which  in  some  instances  is  Icnown  to  have  affected  the 
squirrel  tribe,  impelling  them  to  a  general  and  mysterions  move- 
ment,  in  whidi  they  were  seen,  say  some,  crossing  the  broadest 
rivers,  each  on  its  particular  chip,  with  its  tail  raised  for  a  sail, 
and  bridgfing  narrower  streams  with  their  dead  —  that  somethil^r 
like  the  furor  which  affects  the  domestic  cattle  in  the  sprinf]f, 
and  which  is  referred  to  a  worm  in  their  tails,  affects  both 
nations  and  individuals,  either  perennially  or  from  time  to  time. 
Not  a  flock  of  wild  g-ccsc  caekles  over  our  tuv.n,  but  it  to  some 
extent  unsettles  the  value  of  real  estate  here;  and  if  1  were  a 
broker,  I  should  probably  take  that  disturbance  into  account. 

**  Than  longen  folk  to  gon  on  pilffrimaj^fes. 
And  palmeres  for  to  sckcn  strange  strondes." 

Every  sunset  which  I  witness  inspires  me  with  the  desire  to 
go  to  a  West  as  distant  and  as  fair  as  that  into  which  the  sun 
ijfoes  down.  He  appears  to  mijyrate  westward  daily,  and  tempt 
us  to  follow  him.  He  is  tlie  Great  Western  Pioneer  whom  the 
nations  follow.  Wc  drcaui  ail  night  of  those  mountain-ridges  in 
the  horizon,  though  they  may  be  of  vapor  only,  which  w^ere  last 
gilded  by  his  rays.  The  island  of  Atlantis,  and  the  islands  and 
gardens  of  the  Hesperides,  a  sort  of  terrestrial  paradise,  appear 
to  have  been  the  Great  West  of  the  ancients,  enveloped  in  mys- 
tery and  poetry.  Who  has  not  seen  in  imagination,  when  look- 
ing into  the  sunset  sky,  the  gardens  of  the  Hesperides,  and  the 
fotmdation  of  all  those  fables  ? 

Columbus  felt  the  westward  tendency  more  strongh*  than  any 
l>efore.  He  obeyed  it,  and  found  a  New  World  for  Castile  and 
Leon.  The  herd  of  men  in  those  days  scented  fresh  pastures 
from  afar. 

"And  now  the  sun  had  stretched  out  all  the  hills, 

And  now  was  dropt  into  the  western  bay; 
At  last  he  rose,  and  twitched  his  mantle  blue: 
To-morrow  to  fresh  woods  and  psstnres  new.* 
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I  wmiM  not  have  every  man  nor  every  pan  of  a  man  culti- 
vated, any  more  than  I  would  have  every  acre "  of  earth  culti- 
vateti:  part  will  be  tillajjfc,  but  the  greater  j)RTt  will  be  meadow 
and  forest;  not  only  serving  an  immediate  Ui»t;,  but  prcparini;  a 
mold  against  a  distant  future,  by  the  annual  decay  of  the  vege- 
tation which  it  supports. 

There  are  other  letters  for  the  child  to  learn  than  those  which 
Cadmus  invented.  The  Spaniards  have  a  good  term  to  ^press 
this  wild  and  dusky  knowledge:  Gramdtica  parda^  tawny  gram- 
mar,—  a  kind  of  mother-wit  derived  from  that  same  leopard  to 
which  I  have  referred. 

We  have  heard  of  a  Society  for  the  Diffusion  of  Useful 
Knowledge.  It  is  said  thai  knowledge  is  power;  and  the  like. 
Methinks  there  is  equal  need  of  a  Society  for  the  Diffusion  of 
Useftil  Ignorance, — what  we  will  call  Beautiful  Knowledge,  a 
knowledge  useful  in  a  higher  sense; — for  what  is  most  of  our 
boasted  so-called  knowledge  hut  a  conceit  that  we  know  something, 
which  robs  us  of  the  advantage  of  our  actual  ignorance?  What 
we  call  knowledge  is  often  otir  positive  ignorance;  ignorance  our 
native  knowledge.  By  long  years  of  patient  industry  and  read- 
injf  nf  the  newspapers  —  for  what  are  the  libraries  of  science 
bill  tiles  ot"  newspapers?  —  a  man  accumulates  a  myriad  facts,  lays 
them  up  in  his  memory,  and  then  w!i<m  in  some  spring  of  his 
life  he  saunters  abroad  into  the  Great  Fields  of  thought,  he  as 
it  were  goes  to  grass  like  a  horse,  and  leaves  an  his  harness  be- 
hind in  the  stable.  I  would  say  to  the  Society  for  the  Diffusion 
of  Useful  Knowledge,  sometime,  Go  to  grass.  You  have  eaten 
hay  long  enough.  The  spring  has  come  with  its  green  crop. 
The  very  cows  are  driven  to  their  onuitry  pastures  befoce  the 
end  of  May;  though  I  have  heard  of  one  unnatural  farmer  who 
kept  his  cow  in  the  bam  and  fed  her  on  hay  all  the  year  round. 
So,  frequently,  the  Society  for  the  DifiEusion  of  Useful  Knowl- 
edge treats  its  cattle. 

A  man's  ignorance  sometimes  is  not  only  useful,  but  beau- 
tiful; while  his  knowledge,  so  called,  is  oftentimes  worse  than 
useless,  besides  being  ugly.  Whidi  is  the  best  man  to  deal  with: 
he  who  knows  nothing  about  a  subject,  and — what  is  extremely 
rare — knows  that  he  knows  nothing,  or  he  who  really  knows 
something  about  it,  but  thinks  that  he  knows  all  ? 

My  desire  for  knowledge  is  intermittent;  but  my  desire  to 
bathe  my  head  in  atmospheres  unknown  to  my  feet  is  perennial 
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and  constant.  The  highest  that  we  can  attain  to  is  not  Knowl- 
edge, but  Sympathy  with  Tntellij!;^ence.  I  do  not  know  that  this 
higher  knowlcdg-e  ammints  to  anythinj^  more  definite  than  a  novel 
and  grand  surprise  on  a  sudden  revelation  of  the  insuiricicncy  of 
all  that  we  called  Knowledge  before, —  a  discovery  that  there  are 
more  things  in  heaven  and  earth  than  are  dreamed  of  in  our 
philosophy.  It  is  the  lighting-up  of  the  mist  by  the  snn.  Man 
cannot  know  in  any  higher  sense  than  this,  any  more  than  he 
can  look  serenely  and  with  impunity  in  the  fece  of  the  son: 
*fh  yfwv,  od  xtlww  votf^cfr, —  *You  wiU  not  perceive  that,  as  per- 
ceiving: a  particular  thing,*  —  say  the  Chaldean  Oracles. 

There  is  something  servile  in  the  habit  of  scclcing-  after  a  law 
which  we  may  obey.  We  may  study  the  laws  of  matter  at  and 
for  our  convenience,  but  a  successful  life  knows  no  law.  It  is 
an  unfortunate  discovery  certainly,  that  of  a  law  which  binds 
us  where  we  did  not  know  before  that  we  were  bound.  Live 
free,  child  of  the  mist, —  and  with  respect  to  knowledge  we  are 
all  dkildren  of  the  mist.  The  man  who  takes  the  liberty  to  live 
is  snpertor  to  all  the  laws,  by  virtue  of  his  relation  to  the  law- 
maker. ''That  is  active  duty,*  says  the  <  Vishnu  Pnrana,*  *  which 
is  not  for  our  bondage;  that  is  knowledge  which  is  for  our  lib* 
eration:  all  other  duty  is  good  only  unto  weariness;  all  other 
knowledge  is  only  the  cleverness  of  an  artist.* 

Above  all,  we  cannot  afford  not  to  live  in  the  present.  He 
is  blessed  over  all  mortals  who  loses  no  moment  of  the  passing 
life  in  remembering  the  past.  Unless  our  philosophy  hears  the 
cock  crow  in  every  barn-yard  within  our  horizon,  it  is  belated. 
That  sound  commonly  reminds  us  that  we  are  growing  rusty 
and  antique  in  our  employments  and  habits  of  thought  His 
philosophy  comes  down  to  a  more  recent  time  than  ours.  There 
is  something  suggested  by  it  that  is  a  newer  testament,^tfae  gos- 
pel according  to  this  moment  He  has  not  fallen  astern;  he  has 
got  up  early  and  kept  tip  early;  and  to  be  where  he  is,  is  to 
be  in  season,  in  the  foremost  rank  of  time.  It  is  an  expression 
of  the  health  and  soundness  of  Nature,  a  brag  for  all  the  world, 
—  hcalihiiiess  as  of  a  spring  burst  forth,  a  new  fountain  of  the 
Muses,  to  celebrate  this  last  instant  of  time.  Where  he  lives,  no 
fugitive-slave  laws  are  passed.  Who  has  not  betrayed  his  master 
many  times  shice  last  he  heard  that  note? 

The  merit  of  this  bird's  strain  is  in  its  freedom  from  all 
plaintiveness.    The  singer  can  easily  move  us  to  tears  or  to 
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laughter,  but  where  is  he  who  can  excite  in  us  a  pure  morn- 
ings joy  ?  When,  in  doleful  dumps,  breaking  the  awful  stillness 
of  our  woorlen  sidewalk  on  a  Sunday,  or  perchance  a  watcher 
in  the  house  oi"  mourning,  1  hear  a  cockerel  vrow  far  or  near, 
1  think  to  myself,  **  There  is  one  of  us  well,  at  any  rate,"  —  and 
with  a  sudden  gush  return  to  my  senses. 

We  had  a  remarkable  sunset  one  day  laM  November.  I  was 
walking  in  a  meadow,  the  source  of  a  small  brook,  when  the 
sun  at  last,  just  before  setting  after  a  cold  gray  day,  reached  a 
clear  stratum  in  the  horizon;  and  the  softest,  brightnt  morning 
sunlight  fell  on  the  dry  grass,  and  on  the  stems  of  the  trees  in 
the  opposite  horizon,  and  on  the  leaves  of  the  shrub-oaks  on  the 
hillside,  while  our  shadows  stretched  long  over  the  meadow  east- 
ward, as  if  we  were  the  only  motes  in  its  beams.  It  was  such  a 
lif^lit  as  wc  could  not  have  imag-ined  a  moment  before,  and  the 
air  also  was  so  w-arni  and  serene  ihaL  nuihing  was  wanung  to 
make  a  paradise  of  that  meadow.  When  we  reflected  that  this 
was  not  a  solitary  phenomenon,  never  to  happen  again,  but  that 
it  would  happen  forever  and  ever  an  infinite  number  of  evenings, 
and  cheer  and  reassure  the  latest  chQd  that  walked  there,  it  was 
more  glorious  stilL 

The  sun  sets  on  some  retired  meadow,  where  no  house  is 
visible,  with  all  the  glory  and  splendor  that  it  lavishes  on  cities, 
and  pf^rchance  n'^  it  has  never  set  before;  wlu-re  there  i>  bvit 
a  suliiuiy  luaish-luiwk  to  have  his  wini^-s  i^ildcd  by  it,  or  only 
a  musquash  looks  out  from  his  cabin,  and  there  is  some  little 
black-veined  brook  in  the  midst  of  the  marsh,  just  beginning  to 
meander,  winding  slowly  round  a  decaying  stump.  We  walked 
in  so  pure  and  bright  a  light,  gilding  the  withered  grass  and 
leaves,  so  softly  and  serenely  bright,  I  thought  I  had  never 
bathed  in  such  a  golden  flood,  without  a  ripple  or  a  murmur  to 
it.  The  west  side  of  every  wood  and  rising  ground  gleamed  like 
the  boundary  of  Elysium,  and  the  sun  on  our  bades  seemed  like 
a  gentle  herdsman  drivinff  ns  home  at  evening. 

So  we  saunter  toward  ihv   Holy  Land,  till  one  day  the  sun 
shall  shine  more  brightly  tlian  ever  he  has  done;  shall  perchance 
shine  into  our  minds  and  hearts,  and  Ught  up  our  whole  lives 
with  a  great  awakening  light,  as  warm  and  serene  and  golden  as 
on  a  baak-side  in  autumn. 
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(471  B.C.) 

BT  HERBERT  WEIR  SMYTH 

oethe's  aphorism  that  the  ancients  are  children  is  less  true  of 
Thucydides  than  of  any  other  Greek  historian.  Herodotus 
looited  on  the  world  witli  the  open-eyed  wonder  of  the 
child;  Thucydides  subjects  it  to  the  critical  scratiny  of  the  man. 
After  the  age  of  story-telling,  which  finds  as  much  delight  in  its 
art  as  in  the  truth,  comes  the  ape  of  sober  investigation.  The  first 
step  in  Greek  history  was  to  record  the  jxist,  the  second  was  to  nar- 
rate the  events  of  the  writer's  own  time.  TJiucydides  is  the  first 
writer  of  contemporaneous  history,  as  he  is  the  first  critical  historian 
in  the  literature  of  Europe. 

The  author  of  the  *  History  of  the  Peliqxmnesian  War  *  is  our  only 
authority  fur  the  few  facts  that  are  known  concernincr  his  life.  He 
tells  us  tliat  his  lather's  name  was  Olorus:  that  he  was  a  person  of 
local  importance  from  his  ownersliip  of  mines  in  Thrace;  that  he  %vas 
attacked  by  the  plague  which  ravaged  Athens;  and  that  in  434  bis 
ill  success  in  his  military  command  was  the  canse  of  his  exile  from 
Athens  for  twenty  years.  As  one  of  the  generals  of  the  Athenian 
forces,  he  was  summoned  from  Thasus  by  his  colleague  Eucles  to 
assist  him  in  holding  AmphipoHs  acfainst  lirasidas.  Though  he  rtmde 
all  speed,  he  failed  to  reach  that  city  in  time  to  prevent  its  surren- 
der; wUle  his  saoceSBful  defense  of  Blon  failed  to  mitigate  the  anger 
of  his  coontrymen  at  the  loss  of  their  chief  stronghold  in  the  north. 

It  was  not  till  lung  after  Thucydides's  death  that  interest  was 
awakened  in  the  lives  of  the  pjeat  literary  artists.  In  order  to  satisfy 
the  craving  for  anecdote  and  novelty,  students  of  literature  had  to 
piece  out  the  tacts  of  tradition  by  fanciful  inferences,  by  confusing 
persons  of  the  same  name,  and  by  downright  fabrications  in  the 
interest  of  {lictureaqueness.  This  process  is  illustrated  in  the  story 
that  when  Herodotus  was  giving  a  public  recital  of  his  history  at 
Athens,  the  youthful  Thucydides,  as  if  to  presage  his  ftttnre  distinc- 
tion as  a  historian,  btirst  into  tears,  "Olorus,'*  said  the  Father  of 
History,  ''thy  son  has  a  natural  impulse  toward  knowledge."  A  sitt- 
ing of  the  material  in  the  <Ltfe>  by  Marcelllnns,  and  in  other  late 
writers,  yields  little  that  is  trustworthy* 
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Thucydides  was  born  in  Ihe  denie  Halimus,  on  the  coast  of  Attica, 
near  Plial«nnn,  Tbe  date  of  bis  birth  is  tmceftain*  It  was  roughly 
referred  to  471  by  ApoUodoms.  who  calculated  that  in  431  the  his- 
tori  an  would  have  reached  the  age  of  forty. —  the  period  of  intel- 
lectual prime.  Ry  others  the  date  was  brought  down  as  low  as 
454.  We  must  rest  content  with  the  historian's  statement  that  at 
the  outbreak  of  the  war  in  431  he  had  attained  an  atjc  that  permit- 
ted maturity  of  judgment.  His  death  probably  took  place  before  399; 
certainly  before  396.  since  he  fails  to  take  accoont  of  an  ernption  of 
^tna  in  that  year. 

Like  DcniosthctKS  and  Aristotle.  Thucydides  had  northern  non- 
Hellenic  l)l<Hid  ill  his  veins.  His  father  Oloms  was  no  doubt  an 
Athenian  citizen:  but  he  was  n  dc?,(cndant.  probal'ly  the  grandson, 
of  the  Thracian  prince  of  that  name,  whose  daughter  Hegesipyle 
became  ihe  mother  of  Cimon  by  Miltiades.  the  vietor  at  Marathon. 
It  may  not  be  a  fanciful  suggestion  that  a  severe  love  of  truth  was 
a  part  of  Thucydides's  intellectual  inheritance;  for  he  is  the  only 
Greek  historian  who  prefers  that  truth  shall  be  unrefracted  by  the 
medinm  nf  poetry  through  which  the  naive  Hellene  loved  to  view 
tbe  history  of  his  race.  By  birth  Thucydides  was.  as  we  have  seen, 
connected  with  Cimon,  the  leader  of  the  aristocracy,  whose  policy 
glided  Athens  until  the  rise  of  Pericles.  His  youth  and  early  man- 
hood may  have  been  spent  partly  in  Athens,  and  at  a  time  when  the 

city  ^vhieh  hrtd  taken  the  lead  in  rnllinj^  baek  llie  tide  of  Persian 
invasion  was  filled  with  the  dreams  ut  an  external  empire  and  the 
\4sion  of  a  new  culture  in  which  reason  and  beauty  were  to  make 
life  richer  than  it  had  ever  been  before;* when  Sophocles  was 
exhibiting  his  *  Antigone.*  and  Pheidias  working  at  the  Parthenon; 
when  Pericles  was  fashioning  those  ideals  which  were  to  make  his 
city  renowned  as  the  home  of  the  hit,diest  possibilities  of  his  race. 
The  Sophists  were  grappling  with  the  pmblem  of  the  relation  be- 
tween words  and  things;  Ana.xagoras  was  opening  new  vistas  to 
thought,  in  proclaiming  the  doctrine  that  it  was  mii^  which  created 
the  order  and  harmony  of  the  universe.  Who  the  actual  teachers 
of  Thucydides  were,  we  do  not  know:  nor  did  the  ancients  busy 
themselves  with  the  question  until  the  *  Histor\- '  had  been  canonized 
in  the  first  century  B.  C.  But  wc  may  safely  conjecture  that  the 
youth  felt  himself  under  the  spell  of  the  time,  and  animated  by  that 
free  intellectual  life  on  which  the  Athenian  State  rested  its  claims  to 
superiority. 

When  the  war  broke  out  in  431.  believing  that  it  was  to  exceed 

in  importance  any  other  known  in  history,  Thucydides  set  himself 
to  collect  the  materials  for  his  work, — a  determination  that  shows 
him  to  have  been  rather  a  man  of  letters  than  a  man  of  affairs. 
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We  do  not  hear  of  his  holdinsf  office  before  424*  the  year  of  his  gei^ 
eralship  and  of  his  bamshhicnt.    The  fatal  tendency  cf  the  fierce 

democracy  of  Athens  to  punish  liicir  g'crtcrals  whose  only  fanlt  was 
ill  success,  afforded  the  historian  the  opportunity  to  acquaint  himself 
with  the  policy  and  operations  of  bulli  sides;  and  by  withdrawing 
him  from  further  .share  in  the  conflict,  made  possible  in  a  man  of 
his  jodicial  mood  an  nnprejndioed  inquiry  into  the  events  of  the 
time.  Whether  Thncydides  was  indeed  cnlpable  at  Amphipolis  we 
cannot  discover,  because  of  his  customary  reticence  in  personal  mat- 
ters. But  it  is  hazardous  to  assume  that  his  dislike  for  Clcou  is  due 
to  the  agency  o£  that  demagogue  in  bringing  about  the  sentence  of 
condemnation. 

During  his  exiK  the  historian  made  excursions  to  the  Pelopon* 
nese, — perhaps  even  to  Sicily  and  Italy, — in  order  to  gather  trust* 

worthy  accoitnts  of  the  war.  He  is  thought  to  have  been  present  at 
the  battle  of  Mantinca  in  418.  The  vividness  of  his  narrative,  the 
detailed  picture  of  intricate  military  operations,  are  evidence  that 
he  depended  on  the  testimony  of  his  own  eyes  or  on  the  words  of 
credible  witnesses.  He  himsdf  tells  us  that  the  search  for  truth 
was  attended  by  labor;  and  that  he  did  not  rely  on  hearsay  from 
any  chanoe  informant,  nor  presume  to  set  down  the  facts  of  the  war 
on  his  own  assumption  as  to  their  probability.  The  hand  of  dc-ath 
overtook  him  before  he  had  brought  the  narrative  of  the  war  beyond 
the  oligarchical  revolution  and  the  battle  of  Cynossema,  in  411, 
the  twenty-first  year  of  the  contest  that  lasted  twenty-seven  years. 
Whether  he  died  peaceably,  or  was  killed  by  robbers  in  Thrace  or 
in  Athens  (the  biographers  are  ready  with  their  conjectures),  we 
do  not  know.  Polemon  saw  his  grave  about  aoo  B.  C,  in  the  family 
vault  of  Cimon  at  Athens. 

The  current  division  of  the  *  History  *  into  eight  books  is  not  that 
of  the  author,  but  the  work  of  Alexandrine  scholars.  We  hear  of  two 
oUier  arrangements,  into  nine  and  thirteen  books  respectively.  As  it 
stands,  the  work  falls  into  three  parts.  First,  the  < Archaeology.*  or 
masterly  survey  of  ancient  history;  the  causes  of  the  final  rupture 
between  Athens  and  Sparta;  and  the  history  of  the  ten  years  to 
the  Peace  of  Nicias  in  421  (i.-v.  25 j.  Secondly,  the  doubtful  truce, 
the  struggle  for  allies  in  the  Peloponnese,  the  battle  of  Mantlnea 
a6-ii6),  and  the  Sicilian  Bxpedition  (vi..  vii.).  where  the  historian 
attains  his  highest  excellence  in  sustained,  brilliant,  and  vigorous 
composition.  Thirdly,  the  Decelean  War  down  to  411  (viii.i.  where 
the  story  breaks  off  abruptly.  That  the  work  is  a  torso  is  evident. 
A  final  revision  would  have  smoothed  out  the  inequalities  and  given 
greater  uni^  to  the  whole.  The  treaties  inserted  in  the  text  as  it 
now  standi  do  not  square  in  all  particulars  with  the  narrative,  or  the 
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narrative  with  the  treaties.  Repetitions  occur;  and  the  cii^lith  book, 
which  alone  contains  no  speeches,  bears  numerous  marks  of  incom- 
pleteness. 

The  genesis  of  the  *  History*  has  csosed  scholars  almost  as  much 
difficulty  as  the  erolntion  of  Plato's  philosophy.  Some  concltide  that 
Thucydides  thought  the  war  had  come  to  an  end  in  431:  and  that 
his  narrative  down  to  that  point  constituted  the  oripfinal  deposit,  to 
which  were  added  the  later  accretions  due  to  the  unexpoctotl  renewal 
of  the  war.  Others  with  more  probability  maintain  that  he  began 
to  compose  the  *  History'  after  the  war  was  over,  though  certain  por- 
tions ~  such  as  the  Ten  Years'  War  and  the  Sicilian  Expedition  ~ 
had  before  this  received  comparatively  final  treatment. 

Thucydides's  *  History  *  is  pre-eminently  a  military  history,  a  chron- 
icle by  summers  and  winters  of  the  events  of  the  war.  Everything 
is  subordinate  to  the  main  theme.  Sophocles,  Euripides,  Aristoph- 
anes, may  he  holding  Athens  captive  by  their  dramas,  Socrates  may 
be  shaking  the  foundations  of  the  old  i^lo8ophy,~to  Thncyd^s 
discussions  on  literature,  philosophy,  and  art  are  of  less  immediate 
importance  than  some  petty  foray  in  Acarnania.  Nor  will  he  touch 
on  social  conditions,  or  State  policy,  unless  they  have  to  deal  with 
the  conrse  and  conduct  of  the  war.  To  this  method  he  surren- 
ders  himself  with  rigid  severity,  eiccept  In  a  few  instances;  such  as  the 
early  history  of  Sicily,  and  the  corrective  account  of  the  assassina- 
tion of  Hipparchus  in  Book  vi., —  which  seems  to  represent  a  separate 
investigation  that  has  there  found  an  inorpr-inic  rcstintr-place. 

Hut  under  the  hand  of  an  artist  to  whom  motives  mean  more  than 
things,  his  story  rises  above  the  level  of  a  vivid  recital  of  campaigns. 
It  becomes  a  tragic  drama  of  incomparable  interest,  in  which  the 
Athenian  ideal  is  matched  against  the  Spartan  ideal. —  expansive 
ir.'a  licet  against  vigorous  'iclf-restraint. —  n  drnmn  which  is  to  close 
with  the  eclipse  of  the  snjnemacy  of  his  native  city.  The  events  of 
these  years,  so  pregnant  with  change  to  the  national  life  of  Greece, 
are  passed  in  review  before  a  cold  and  penetrating  intellect.  The 
drama  becomes  a  philosophy  of  life.  Unlike  Herodotus.  Thucydides 
sees  in  human  affairs,  not  the  immaneiue  of  Providence,  but  the 
calculation  of  man  unsustained  of  God.  It  i>  the  intL-llect,  not  the 
gods,  that  holds  the  master-keys  of  life.  (  >raeles  and  prophecies 
are  to  this  ancient  skeptic  the  lure  ot  the  foolish,  not  the  support  of 
the  reverent  Whatever  statesmen  may  say,  Thucydides  scarcely 
ever  substitutes  chance  for  the  logic  of  events.  He  compels  complex 
motives  to  the  sincerity  of  the  elemental  law  of  selfishness. — let  him 
get  and  keep  who  can.  He  strips  off  the  cloak  of  pretense,  and 
makes  nier!  disclose  their  real  purposes.  Man  is  misled  by  fatal  pas- 
sion, aud  unexpected  success  breeds  wanton  hope.    In  this  world  of 
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calculftdi^  logic  it  is  tbe  emotive  forces  fbat  disturb  the  judgment. 
The  Athenian  boasts  of  his  superior  acnteness,  and  his  wisdom  turns 

to  folly.  Thucydides  is  no  moralist,  and  moral  conventions  play  no 
part  in  ihe  stnig'gle  he  depicts.  Virtue  may  vannt  itself,  but  it  may 
often  be  resolved  into  mere  generous  shame.  The  nobility  of  simple- 
minded  sincerity  is  the  hntt  of  unscrupulous  cleverness:  justice  and 
■elf-^nterest  have  not  acknowledged  the  identity  to  he  set  forth  by 
philosopby;  suspicion,  born  of  a  suicidal  over-acuteness,  inaugurates  a 
reign  of  distrust.  No  doubt  the  picture  of  society  in  Thucydides  is 
that  of  an  orj^anism  tainted  by  the  mcjral  poison  of  war-times.  Man 
tramples  under  foot  his  creation,  law.  But  between  abstinence  from 
moral  judgment,  and  cynicism,  there  is  a  gulf;  nor  must  we  look» 
with  some,  for  the  sardonic  smile  of  the  cynic  when  the  historian 
relates  some  new  sad  reversal  of  forttme.  It  did  not  lie  in  Thucydi- 
des's  purpose  to  let  f!y  the  shafts  of  a  S{?7fa  tndic^natio,  when  in  the 
very  pity  of  all  these  atrocities,  these  treasons,  these  travesties  uf 
justice,  lay  their  tragic  pathos,  needing  no  word  of  his  to  interpret 
them.  To  be  the  apostle  of  an  evangel  of  a  higher  ethical  code  while 
narratinif  l3ie  miseries  <tf  a  war  fruitful  in  miseries,  is  more  than  we 
can  demand  of  any  Greek  historian. 

Thucydides  gives  us  the  impression  of  a  man  of  noble  character, 
and  of  a  powerfttl  intellect  ripened  by  converse  with  enlightened 
men.    He  possessed  a  suul  capable  of  rising  to  the  greatness  of  1ns 

tiieme.  The  most  authentic  bust  (belonging  to  the  Earl  of  Leicester) 
displays,  according  to  Professor  Mahaffy,  those  qualities  of  sternness, 

strength,  and  modemness  which  stamp  the  character  of  the  history. 
He  is  distinguished  by  dignity,  elevation,  and  calm.  He  disdains 
trivialities,  the  accidental  sides  of  personality.  Gossip  and  scandal  he 
puts  aside,  as  he  finds  nu  place  for  those  kindly  familiarities  w^bich 
awaken  interest  at  the  eiqpense  of  elevation.  He  looks  at  men  and 
things  with  a  large  vision.  Raised  above  a  traditional  prejudice  for 
aristocracy,  while  be  recognizes  the  wisdom  of  Pericles,  whose  policy 
his  work  may  be  said  to  vindicate,  he  confesses  that  Athens  was  never 
better  governed  than  under  the  oligarchy  of  411  B.C.  He  is  a 
master  in  the  art  of  suppressing  his  emotions.  "Under  the  marble 
exterior  of  Greek  literature,*  says  Jowett^and  the  remark  is  true 
of  Thucydides — *was  concealed  a  soul  thrilling  with  spiritual  emo- 
tion.'* Probably  no  other  writer  possesses  the  tremendous  reserve 
force  uf  Thucydides,  in  recounting  disasters  that  must  have  been 
heart-breaking  to  a  patriot.  Rarely  indeed  do  we  find  such  an  expres- 
sion as  *  sufferings  too  great  for  tears,*  med  when  be  is  describing 
tbe  disasters  of  the  Athenians  before  Syracuse.  He  may  even  affect 
us  with  the  hostility  of  impatience,  as  in  the  bald  narration  of  ^e 
Utter  brutality  of  the  Athenian  policy  toward  the  Melians.  But  as 
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liis  inqnity  must  not  be  liable  to  assault  on  the  ground  of  bias*  Im 

withdraws  his  personality  to  a  safe  distance  from  the  scene.  Frotn 
personal  judg^ment  he  abstains,  except  when  his  readers  mi^ht  be 
tempted  to  form  false  conclusions. 

U  in.  the  ii«rnitiott  of  contemporary  eyents  Thocydides  is  the 
most  objectiTe  of  the  ancient  historians*  from  the  pdni  of  view  of 
style  he  is,  with  the  possible  exception  of  TacitnSi  the  most  subject- 
ive  of  all.  When  he  began  to  write,  Attic  prose  was  in  its  infancy. 
His  predecessors  were  the  Ionic  chrnniclers.  whose  easy-fiowing,  nn- 
periodic  style  was  ill  suited  to  a  theme  demanding  a  powerful  and 
compressed  idiom.  The  problem  before  Thucydides  was  to  chisel 
out  of  the  rough  marble  of  Attic  speech  a  form  of  expressaon  that 
would  comport  with  the  gravity  of  his  subject  and  the  philoeophic 
character  of  his  mind.  Tragedy  could  be  called  upon  to  augment  his 
vocabulary;  the  formal  rhetoric  of  the  Sophists  could  supply  him 
with  devices  for  varymg  his  native  power  of  plam  but  vigorous 
description.  The  chief  difficulty  was  to  find  adequate  expression 
for  the  new  and  pregnant  political  and  philosophical  Ideas  of  the  time. 
Here  he  had  to  create  a  style  from  the  stubborn  material  of  an 
unsettled  speech ;  and  here  it  is  that  we  find  the  chief  examples 
of  his  austerity.  When  Thucydides  was  exiled,  men  had  only  jttst 
been  awakened  to  the  power  that  lies  in  the  artistic  arrangement  of 
words  in  prose.  The  result  was  a  conventional  and  high-strung  rhet- 
oric,  which  Thucydides  in  his  exile  could  not  unbend  by  contact 
with  the  newer  teachers.  When  he  returned  to  Athens,  his  style,  like 
his  ideals,  had  become  irrevocably  fixed.  Meantime,  at  Athens,  the 
process  of  adjusting  expression  to  the  spirit  of  the  age  had  resulted 
in  the  plain  and  ungarnished  style  of  Lysias.  While  much  of  Thu- 
cydides's  harshness  may  be  ascribed  to  the  imformed  condition  of  nas- 
cent Attic  speech,  and  some  part  of  his  irregularities  may  be  charged 
to  the  account  of  the  copyists,  enough  remains  to  show  tliat  the  pe- 
culiarities of  his  diction  are  largely  individual.  When  he  wishes,  he 
can  write  simply  and  nervously  The  lion  laughs,"  says  an  ancient 
commentator),  as  in  the  description  of  the  siege  of  Plataea.  When 
we  come  from  the  reading  of  Plato  or  Demosthenes,  we  feel  that  it 
is  from  his  very  striving  after  clearness  that  Thucydides  becomes 
obscure.  His  particularity  is  too  minute.  He  uses  high  where  we 
should  nse  Imv  relief.  Naturally  terse,  his  brevity  leads  him  to  pack 
a  paraerraph  into  a  sentence,  a  sentence  into  a  sinj^le  word.  The 
very  words  seem  to  pant  for  air.  He  hurries  us  on  to  a  new  thought 
before  we  have  grasped  the  one  that  preceded  semper  instans  sibi,** 
says  Quintilian).  He  is  especially  fond  of  antithesis, — a  mark  of  the 

Ever  presfiing  close  upon  his  own  liee1s.>^ 
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time.  He  differentiates  synonyms  as  if  Prodicus  were  at  his  elbow. 
Fofinal  grammar  he  rarely  violates,  and  verbal  association  will  gen- 
erally explain  the  apparent  irrcisnilarilics.  If  tlu-  style  is  r\ij;tjed  it 
is  never  mean:  it  oftc?n  attains  a  noble  beauty  and  grandeur;  and 
throughout,  it  mirrors  the  deep  moral  earnestness  of  the  man.  Irony 
he  poaaeaaes,  but  no  btnnor. 

The  pectdiarities  of  this  style  are  most  marked  in  the  speeches; 
which  are  either  deliberative  (including  the  hortatory  addresses  to 
the  soldiers),  panegyrical  as  in  the  famous  oration  of  Pericles,  or 
judicial.  They  are  usually  arranged  in  pairs,  so  as  to  set  forth  the 
interest  and  policy  of  the  conflicting  parties.  It  is  interesting  to 
note,  however,  that  no  speaker  voices  the  opposition  to  Pericles.  In 
one  case,  instead  of  two  speedies,  we  have  a  dialogue  between  the 
Athenians  and  the  Melians;  placed  with  fine  dramatic  irony  at  that 
point  where  the  recital  of  Athenian  insolence  is  to  be  succeeded 
by  the  story  of  Athens's  downfall.  The  speeches  serve  not  only  to 
relieve  the  monotony  ot  annalistic  narration:  they  illuminate  the 
character  of  the  great  personages;  they  personify  a  national  cause; 
and  they  enable  ns  to  realize  with  intense  vividness  the  policy  of  the 
leading  statesmen  of  the  time.  Not  that  they  are  authentic.  Thu- 
cydides  says  that  he  has  merely  put  into  the  mouth  of  each  speaker 
the  sentiments  proper  ti)  the  occasion,  expressed  as  he  thoncfht  the 
speaker  would  be  likely  to  express  them,  while  at  the  same  time  he 
has  endeavored  to  embody  the  substance  ot  what  was  actuaily  said. 

The  idealised  and  majestic  form  is  undoubtedly  Tbucydidean,  tluwigh 
some  attention  has  been  given  to  differentiating  the  styles  of  the 

speakers.    The  speech  of  the  ephor  Stheneludas  has  a  laconic  brev- 
ity; that  of  Aleibiades  is  as  full  of  metaphors  as  it  is  of  ej^otism 
All  the  speeches,  even  that  of  Cleon  the  tanner.  sh(n\-  an  elevated 
style.    The  longer  orations  display  a  subtle  acquauiiancc  with  the 

character  of  the  speakers,  and  are  truly  Tbucydidean  in  keeping  our 
intellectual  Acuities  on  the  stretch.  In  inserting  these  public  har- 
angues. Thucydides  set  the  type  which  becomes  merely  artificial  in 
imitators  like  Sallust  and  others.  In  him  they  are  a  natural  product 
of  that  period  in  the  j^rowth  of  Attic  prose  when  prose  writing  was 
almost  entirely  confined  to  oratory. 

The  Greek  standard  in  matters  of  literary  indebtedness  was  not 
the  modem  standard.  Failure  to  acknowledge  one's  debt  in  ancient 
times  is  generally  to  be  regarded  as  merely  evidence  of  agreement: 
and  Thucydides  passes  over  the  name  of  Stcsinibrotus  who  wrote 
on  Themistocles,  and  of  Antiochus  of  S>Tacuse  to  whose  work  he  was 
largely  indebted.  Allusion  to  a  predecessor  serves  only  as  an  oppor- 
tunity to  bring  him  to  penance.  Hetodotus  castigates  Hecataeus, 
Thucydides  castigates  Herodotus  and  Hellanicus.  How  far  is  Thu- 
cydides himself  invulnerable? 
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If  we  consider  tlie  difficulties  of  composing  contemporaneotts  his* 
taey  in  ancient  times,  when  inscriptions  were  the  only  written  records, 

we  shall  not  wonder  if  Thucydides  may  have  blundered  here  and 
there.  (  >nc  inscription  shows  that  he  (or  was  it  the  defenseless  copy- 
ist ?)  misstated  the  name  of  a  general.  There  are  a  few  variations  of 
minor  importance  between  a  treaty  inserted  in  the  text  aad  the  act- 
ual document  discovered  on  the  Acropolis.  It  has  been  resenred  for 
our  generation  to  produce  an  adooeaHts  ^SalMi,  who,  in  the  person  of 
Miiller-Strlibing,  endeavors  to  shake  our  belief  in  the  general  accu- 
racy of  the  historian.  He  cliarges  him  with  suppressing  frequently 
facts  of  prime  importance.  When  the  last  word  on  this  score  has 
been  said,  we  may  stili  believe  that  it  Thucydides.  a  writer  of  con- 
temporaneous history,  had  been  inaccurate,  he  would  have  raised  up 
a  cloud  of  witnesses  ready  to  impeach  him.  The  ancients  regarded 
him  as  fair-minded*  and  he  makes  upon  us  the  impression  of  a  truth- 
fulness  and  a  candor  that  are  free  from  all  simulation.  In  the  third 
century  B.  C.  Thncydides  was  the  ideal  truthful  historian,  who,  as 
Praxiphanes  the  pupil  of  Theophrastus  says,  "though  mostly  unknown 
in  his  lifetime,  was  valued  beyond  price  by  posterity."  Conscious  of 
the  single  purpose  to  narrate  events  as  they  really  were,  Thucydides 
says  with  lofty  confidence  that  he  ^  will  he  satisfied  if  his  work  shall 
prove  useful  to  those  who  wish  to  see  the  truth,  both  of  what  has 
happened  and  will  happen  ai^fatn.  accdfdini;  tn  the  order  of  human 
things.**  Dionysiits,  his  chief  student  in  antiquity,  learned  from  him 
that  history  is  philosophy  teaching  by  examples.  Only  a  profound 
conviction  of  the  truth  could  have  led  Thucydides  to  the  belief  that 
by  the  past  we  can  foresee  the  future:  and  emboldened  him  to  the 
statement  that  "  unlike  the  narratives  of  those  who  intermingle  fables 
with  hi<^tory  to  delight  the  hearer  for  the  moment,  his  work  is  a  pos- 
session to  keep  forever.* 


RiPi  lOGRAPHiCAi  NiVTF.  —  Thc  first  edition  of  the  text  is  that  of 
AUlns  (1502).  The  elaborate  edition  in  eleven  volumes  by  Pnppo 
(1821-40)  is  still  a  storehouse  of  information.  Stahi  has  re-edited 
1886  ff.)  the  abbreviated  Poppo  (four  vols.)  in  a  convenient  atid  serv- 
iceable edition  with  Latin  notes.  The  edition  by  Arnold  (1831-35) 
is  interesting  for  its  historical  comments.  Grammatical  interpreta- 
tion is  thc  strong  feature  of  the  German  edition  by  Classen,  several 
of  whose  volumes  have  appeared  in  an  English  dress,  Ilobbes.  the 
author  of  the  *  Leviathan,*  translated  Thucydides  in  1628.  The  most 
recent  translation  is  that  of  Jowett  (1881).  from  whom  the  following 
extracts  are  taken.  h.  w.  s. 
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THE  NIGHT  ATTACK  ON  PLATiBA 

AMD  now  the  war  between  the  Athenians  and  Peloponnesians 

J\    and  the  aUics  of  both  actually  began.    Henceforward  the 

struji^ji^le  was  unintcmiptcd,  and  they  communicated  with 
one  another  only  by  heralds.  The  narrative  is  arranofed  accord- 
ing to  summers  and  winters,  and  follows  the  order  of  events. 

For  fourteen  years  the  thirty  years*  peace  .  .  .  remained 
unbroken.  But  in  the  fifteenth  year,  when  Chrysis  the  high- 
priestess  of  Argos  was  in  the  forty-eighth  year  of  her  priesthood, 
^nesias  bcinj^  ephor  at  Sparta,  and  at  Athens  Pythodorus  having 
two  months  ot  his  archonship  to  run,  .  .  ,  and  at  the  begin- 
nin;^  of  spring,  about  the  first  watch  of  the  nipfht,  an  armed  force 
of  somewhat  more  than  three  hundred  Thebans  entered  Plat^a,  a 
city  of  BcEotia  whicli  was  an  ally  of  Athens.  .  .  .  They  were 
invited  by  Naudeides,  a  Plateean,  and  his  partisans,  who  opened 
the  gates  to  them.  These  men  wanted  to  kill  certain  citizens  of 
the  opposite  faction,  and  to  make  over  the  city  to  the  Thebans, 
in  the  hope  of  getting  the  power  into  their  own  hands.  .  .  . 
There  was  an  old  quarrel  between  the  two  cities;  and  the  The- 
bans,  seeing  that  war  was  inevitable,  were  nnxions  to  surprise  the 
place  while  the  peace  lasted,  and  before  hostilities  had  actually 
broken  out.  No  watch  had  been  set;  and  so  they  were  enabled 
to  enter  the  eity  unperceived.  They  grounded  their  arms  in  the 
agora;  but  insiead  of  going  to  work  at  once,  and  malcing  their 
way  into  the  houses  of  fheir  enemies,  as  those  who  invited  them 
suggested,  they  resolved  to  issue  a  conciliatory  proclamation, 
and  try  to  make  friends  with  the  citizens.  The  herald  announced 
that  if  any  one  wished  to  become  their  ally,  and  return  to  the 
ancient  constitution  of  Bocotia,  he  should  join  their  ranks.  In  this 
way  they  thought  that  the  inhabitants  would  easily  be  induced  to 
come  over  to  them. 

The  Plat«ans,  when  they  found  that  the  city  had  been  sur- 
prised and  taken,  and  that  the  Thel)ans  were  within  their  walls, 
were  pan ic-t.tr ieken.    In  the  darkness  ihey  were  unable  to  see 

them,  and  greatly  overestimated  their  numbers.  So  they  came 
to  terms,  and  accepting  the  proposals  which  were  made  to  them, 
remained  qniet, — the  more  readily  since  the  Thebans  off««d 
violence  to  no  one.  But  in  the  course  of  the  negotiations  tiiey 
somehow  discovered  that  their  enemies  were  not  so  nnmenius  as 
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they  had  supposed,  and  ccmcliided  that  they  could  easily  attack 
and  master  them.   They  detennuied  to  make  the  attempt;  for 

the  Plat.xan  people  were  strongly  attached  to  the  Athenian  alli- 
ance. They  bco-an  to  collect  inside  the  houses,  breaking  through 
the  party-walls  ilua  they  mi5:;ht  not  be  scon  .ir<^inj3f  along  the 
streets;  they  likewise  raised  barricades  of  wagons,  unyoking  the 
btiibLs  which  drew  them,  and  took  other  measuits  suitable  to 
the  emergency.  When  they  had  done  all  which  could  be  done 
under  the  circumstances,  they  sallied  forth  from  their  houses; 
choosing  the  time  of  night  just  before  daybreak,  lest,  if  they 
put  off  the  attack  until  dawn,  the  enemy  might  be  more  confident 
and  more  a  match  for  them.  While  darkness  lasted  they  would 
be  timid,  and  at  a  disadvantage,  not  knowing  the  streets  so  well 
as  themselves.    So  they  fell  upon  them  at  once  hand  to  hand. 

When  the  Thebans  foimd  that  they  had  been  deceived,  they 
closed  their  ranks  and  resisted  tlieir  assailants  on  every  side. 
Two  or  three  times  they  drn\e  them  back.  But  when  at  last 
the  Plataeans  charged  them  with  a  great  shout,  and  the  women 
and  slaves  on  the  housetops  screamed  and  yelled  and  pelted 
them  with  stones  and  tiles,  the  confusion  being  aggravated  by 
the  rain  which  had  been  falling  heavily  during  the  night,  they 
turned  and  fled  in  terror  through  the  city.  Hardly  any  of  them 
knew  the  way  out,  and  the  streets  were  dark  as  well  as  muddy, 
for  the  affair  happened  at  the  end  of  the  month  when  there  was 
no  moon;  whereas  their  pnrsners  knew  well  enough  how  to  pre- 
vent their  escape:  and  thus  many  of  them  perished.  The  gates 
by  which  they  entered  were  the  only  ones  open;  and  these  a 
Platjean  fa.stened  with  the  spike  of  a  javelin,  which  he  thrust 
into  the  bar  instead  of  the  pin.  So  this  eadt  too  was  closed,  and 
they  were  chased  up  and  down  the  dty.  Some  of  them  mounted 
upon  the  wall,  and  cast  themselves  down  into  the  open.  Most 
of  these  were  killed.  Others  got  out  by  a  deserted  gate,  cut- 
ting through  the  bar  unperceived,  with  an  axe  which  a  woman 
gave  them;  but  only  a  few,  for  they  were  soon  found  out  Others 
lost  themselves  in  different  parts  of  the  city,  and  were  put  to 
death.  But  the  greater  number  kept  together,  and  took  refuge 
in  a  large  buildinof  abtitting  upon  the  wall,  of  which  the  doors  on 
the  near  side  chanced  to  be  open;  they  thinking  them  to  be  the 
gates  of  the  dty,  and  expecting  to  find  a  way  through  them  into 
the  country.  The  Platseans,  seeing  that  they  were  in  a  trap, 
began  to  consider  whether  they  should  not  set  the  building  on 
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fire,  and  biini  them  wheie  they  were.  At  last  they,  and  the 
cHiher  Thebans  who  were  still  alive  and  were  wanderin^f  about 
the  city,  agreed  to  snrrender  themselves  and  their  arms  unoondi- 
tionally.    Thus  fared  the  Thebans  in  Plat^a. 

The  main  body  of  the  Theban  army,  which  should  have  come 
during  the  night  to  the  support  of  the  part}-  entering  the  city  in 
case  of  a  reverse,  having  ou  their  march  heard  of  the  disaster, 
were  now  hastening  to  the  rescue.  Plat.T?a  is  al)()\it  eiglit  miles 
distant  from  Thebes,  and  the  heavy  rain  which  liad  fallen  in  the 
night  delayed  their  arrival;  for  the  river  Asopus  had  swollen, 
and  was  not  easily  foidable.  Marching  in  the  rain«  and  with 
difficulty  crossing  the  river,  they  came  up  too  late;  some  of 
their  friends  being  already  slain  and  others  captives.  When  the 
Thebans  became  aware  of  the  state  of  affairs,  they  resolved  to 
lay  hands  on  the  Platieans  who  were  outside  the  walls;  for  there 
were  men  and  property  left  in  the  fields,  as  would  naturally 
happen  when  a  sudden  blow  was  struclc  in  time  of  peace.  And 
they  meant  to  keep  any  one  whom  they  eaught  as  a  hostage,  and 
exchange  him  for  one  of  their  own  men  if  any  of  them  were 
still  alive.  But  before  they  had  executed  their  plan,  the  Platas- 
ans,  suspecting  their  intentions,  and  fearing  for  their  friends  out- 
side, sent  a  herald  to  the  Thebans  protesting  against  the  crime 
of  which  they  had  been  guilty  in  seising  their  city  during  peace, 
and  warning  them  not  to  touch  anything  which  was  outside  the 
walls.  If  they  persisted,  they  threatened  in  return  to  kill  the 
prisoners;  but  if  they  retired,  they  would  give  them  up.  This 
is  the  Theban  account;  and  they  add  that  the  Flatseans  took  an 
(n\ih.  The  Platseans  do  not  admit  that  they  ever  promised  to 
restore  the  captives  at  once,  but  only  if  they  could  agree  after 
negotiations;  and  they  deny  that  they  took  an  oath.  However 
this  may  have  been,  the  Thebans  withdrew,  leaving  the  Platsean 
territory  unhurt;  but  the  Platseans  had  no  sooner  got  in  their 
property  from  the  country  than  they  put  the  prisoners  to  death. 
Those  who  were  taken  were  a  hundred  and  eighty  in  number; 
and  EursnnachtiB,  with  whom  the  betxayers  of  the  city  had  nego- 
tiated, was  one  of  them. 

When  they  had  killed  their  prisoners,  they  sent  a  messenger 
to  Athens  and  gave  back  the  dead  to  the  Thebans  imder  a  flag 
of  truce;  tliey  then  took  the  necessant'  measnrus  for  the  security 
of  the  city.  The  news  had  already  reached  Athens;  and  the 
Athenians  had  instantly  seized  any  Boeotians  who  were  in  Attica 
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and  sent  a  herald  to  nataea  tndding  them  do  ao  idolence  to  the 
Theban  prisoners,  bnt  wait  for  instructions  from  Athens.  The 
news  of  their  death  had  not  arrived.    For  the  first  messenger 

had  gone  out  when  the  Thebans  entered,  and  the  second  when 
they  were  just  defeated  and  captured:  but  of  what  followed,  the 

Athenians  knew  nothing:;  they  sent  the  messnc^e  in  igfnorance, 
and  ihe  herald,  when  ht-  arrived,  found  the  prisontrs  dead.  The 
Athenians  next  dispatched  an  army  to  Platfea,  and  brought  in 
com.  Then,  leaving  a  timall  force  in  the  place,  they  conveyed 
away  the  least  serviceable  of  the  citizens,  together  with  the 
women  and  children.  The  affair  of  Flateea  was  a  glaring  vio> 
lation  of  the  thirty  years*  truce;  and  the  Athenians  now  made 
preparations  for  war. 


PERICLBS'S  MEMORIAL  ORATION  OVER  THE  ATHENIAN  DEAD 

OF  THE  FIRST  CAMPAIGN 

a  M  osT  of  those  who  have  spoken  here  before  me  have  com- 


mended the  lawgiver  who  added  this  oration  to  our  other 


funeral  customs:  it  seemed  to  them  a  worthy  thing  that 
such  an  honor  should  be  given  at  their  burial  to  the  dead  who 
have  fallen  on  the  field  of  battle.  But  I  should  have  preferred 
that  when  men's  deeds  have  been  brave,  they  shotild  i)c  honored 
in  deed  only,  and  with  such  an  honor  as  this  puhlic  funeral 
which  you  are  now  witnessing.  Then  the  reputation  of  many 
would  not  have  been  imperiled  on  the  eloquence  or  want  of  elo- 
quence of  one,  and  their  virtues  believed  or  not  as  he  spoke  well 
or  ill.  For  it  is  difficult  to  say  neither  too  little  nor  too  much; 
and  even  moderation  is  apt  not  to  give  the  impression  of  truth- 
fulness. The  friend  of  the  dead  who  knows  the  facts  is  likely  to 
think  that  the  words  of  the  speaker  fall  short  of  his  knowledge 
and  of  his  wishes;  another  who  is  not  so  well  informed,  when 
he  hears  of  anvthinq;  which  surpasses  his  own  powers,  will  be 
envious  and  will  suspect  exai^i^^eration.  Mankind  arc  tolerant  of 
the  praises  of  others  so  long  as  each  hearer  thinks  that  he  can 
do  as  well  or  nearly  as  well  himself;  but  when  the  speaker  rises 
above  him,  jealousy  is  aroused  and  he  begins  to  be  incredulous. 
However,  since  our  ancestors  have  set  the  seal  of  their  approval 
upon  the  practice^  I  must  obey,  and  to  the  utmost  of  my  power 
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shall  endeavor  to  satisfy  the  wishes  and  beliefs  of  all  who  hear 
me. 

I  will  speak  first  of  our  ancestors;  for  it  is  vv^ht  and  becom- 
ing that  now,  when  we  are  lamentinnf  the  dead,  a  tribute  should 
be  paid  to  their  memory.  There  has  never  been  a  time  when 
they  did  not  inhabit  this  land,  which  by  their  valor  they  have 
handed  down  from  generation  to  generation,  and  we  have  re- 
ceived  from  them  a  free  State.  But  if  they  were  worthy  of 
praise,  still  more  were  our  fathers,  who  added  to  their  inherit- 
ance, and  after  many  a  struggle  transmitted  to  us  their  sons  this 
great  empire.  And  we  ourselves  assembled  here  to-day,  who 
are  still  most  of  us  in  the  vv^or  of  life,  have  chiefly  done  the 
work  of  improvement,  and  have  richly  endowed  our  city  with 
all  things,  so  that  she  is  snrBcient  for  herself  both  in  peace  and 
war.  Of  the  miUtary  exploits  by  which  our  various  possessions 
were  acquired,  or  of  the  energy  with  which  we  or  our  fathers 
drove  back  the  tide  of  war,  Hellenic  or  Barbarian,  I  will  not 
speak;  for  the  tale  would  be  long,  and  is  familiar  to  you.  But 
before  I  praise  the  dead,  I  should  like  to  point  out  by  what  prin- 
ciples of  action  we  rose  to  power,  and  under  what  institutions  and 
through  what  manner  of  life  our  empire  became  great  For  I 
conceive  that  snch  thoughts  are  not  nnsiiited  to  the  occasion, 
and  that  this  numerous  assembly  of  citizens  and  strangers  may 
profitably  listen  to  them. 

Our  form  of  government  does  not  enter  into  rivalry  with  the 
institutions  of  others.  We  do  not  copy  our  neighbors,  but  are 
an  example  to  them.  It  is  true  that  we  are  called  a  democracy; 
for  the  administration  is  in  the  hands  of  the  many  and  not  of 
the  few.  But  while  the  law  secures  equal  justice  to  all  alike  in 
their  private  disputes,  the  claim  of  excellence  is  also  recognized; 
and  when  a  citizen  is  in  any  way  distinguished,  he  is  preferred 
to  the  ])ublic  service,  not  as  a  matter  of  privilege,  but  as  the  re- 
ward of  merit.  Neither  is  poverty  a  bar,  but  a  man  may  benefit 
his  country  whatever  be  the  obsciirity  of  his  condition.  There  is 
no  exclusiveness  in  our  public  life,  and  in  our  private  intercourse 
we  are  not  su^cious  of  erne  another,  nor  angry  with  our  neigh- 
bor if  he  does  what  he  likes;  we  do  not  put  on  sour  looks  at 
him,  which  though  harmless  are  not  pleasant.  While  we  are  thus 
unconstrained  in  our  private  intercourse,  a  spirit  of  reverence 
pervades  our  public  acts:  we  are  prevented  from  dointf  wrong  by 
respect  for  authority  and  for  the  laws;  having  an  especial  fegard 
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to  those  which  are  ordained  for  the  protection  of  the  injured, 
as  well  as  to  those  unwritten  laws  which  brinsf  upon  the  trans- 
gressor of  them  the  reprobation  of  the  general  sentiment. 

And  we  have  not  lorL^otten  to  provide  for  our  weary  spirits 
many  relaxations  from  toil;  we  have  regular  games  and  sacritiees 
throughout  the  year;  at  home  the  style  of  our  life  is  refined;  atid 
the  delight  which  we  daily  feel  in  all  these  things  helps  to  hanifih 
melancholy.  Because  of  the  greatness  of  our  city  the  fruits  of 
the  whole  earth  flow  in  upon  us;  so  that  we  enjoy  the  goods  of 
other  countries  as  freely  as  of  our  own. 

Then  again,  our  military'  training  is  in  many  respects  superior 
to  that  of  our  adversaries.  Our  city  is  thrown  open  to  the  world; 
and  we  never  expel  a  tureigner.  or  ])revent  bin:  from  seeing  or 
learning  anything  of  which  the  secret  if  revealed  to  an  enemy 
might  profit  him.  We  rely  not  upon  management  or  trickery, 
but  upon  our  own  hearts  and  hands.  And  in  the  matter  of 
education,  whereas  they  from  early  youth  are  always  under- 
going lahorious  exercises  which  are  to  make  them  brave,  we  live 
at  ease,  and  yet  are  equally  ready  to  face  the  perils  which  they 
face.  And  here  is  the  proof.  The  Lacedaemonians  come  into 
Attica  not  by  themselves,  but  with  their  whole  confederacy  fol- 
lowing: we  go  alone  into  a  neighbor's  conntn':  and  althoug-h  our 
opponents  are  iightinL;  for  their  homes  and  we  on  a  forei^^n  soil, 
we  have  seldom  any  difficulty  in  overcoming  them.  Our  ene- 
mies have  never  yet  felt  our  united  strength;  the  care  of  a  navy 
divides  our  attention,  and  on  land  we  are  obliged  to  send  our  own 
citizens  everywhere.  But  they,  if  they  meet  and  defeat  a  part 
of  our  army,  are  as  proud  as  if  they  had  routed  us  all;  and  when 
defeated  they  pretend  to  have  been  vanquished  by  us  all. 

If  then  we  prefer  to  meet  danger  with  a  light  heart  but  with- 
out laborious  training,  and  with  a  courage  which  is  gained  by 
habit  and  not  enforced  by  law.  are  we  not  greatly  the  gainers? 
Since  we  do  not  anticipate  the  pain,  although,  wben  the  hour 
comes,  wc  can  be  as  brave  as  those  who  never  allow  themselves 
to  rest;  and  thus  too  our  city  is  equally  admirable  in  peace  and  in 
war.  Vot  we  are  lovers  of  the  beautiful,  yet  simple  in  our  tastes, 
and  we  cultivate  the  mind  without  loss  of  manliness.  Wealth  we 
employ,  not  for  tslk  and  ostentation,  but  when  there  is  a  real 
use  for  it  To  avow  poverty  with  us  is  no  disgrace:  the  true 
disgrace  is  in  doing  nothing  to  avoid  it  An  Athenian  citixen 
does  not  neglect  the  State  because  he  takes  care  of  his  own 
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household;  and  even  those  of  us  who  are  cn.Lcaged  in  business 
have  A  vefy  fair  idea  of  politics.  We  alone  regard  a  man 
takes  no  interest  in  public  affairs,  not  as  a  harmless  but  as  a 
useless  character;  and  if  few  of  us  axe  originators,  we  are  all 
sound  judges,  of  a  policy.  The  great  impediment  to  action  is^ 
in  our  opinion,  not  discussion,  but  the  want  of  that  knowledge 
which  is  gained  by  discussion  preparator}'  to  action.  For  we 
have  a  peculiar  power  of  thinlcinpf  before  wc  act.  and  of  act- 
ing too;  whereas  otlur  nun  arc  courageous  from  ignorance  but 
hesitate  upon  reflection.  And  thty  arc  surely  to  be  esteemed 
the  bravest  spirits,  who,  having  the  clearest  sense  both  of  Uic 
pains  and  pleasures  of  life,  do  not  on  that  account  shrink  from 
anger.  In  doing  good,  again,  we  are  unlike  others:  we  make  our 
friends  by  conferring,  not  by  receiving  favors.  Now  he  who 
confers  a  favor  is  the  firmer  friend,  because  he  would  fain  by 
kindness  keep  alive  the  memory  of  an  obligation;  but  the  recipi- 
ent is  colder  in  his  feelings,  because  he  knows  that  in  requiting 
another's  gen^^-osity  he  will  not  be  winning  gratitude,  but  only 
paying  a  debt.  Wc  alone  do  good  to  our  neighbors  not  upon 
a  calculation  of  interLsi.  but  in  the  confidence  of  freedom  and  in 
a  frank  and  feark-ss  spirit. 

To  sum  up;  I  say  that  Athens  is  the  school  of  Hellas,  and 
that  the  individual  Athenian  in  his  own  person  seems  to  have 
the  power  of  adapting  himself  to  the  most  varied  forms  of  action 
with  the  utmost  versatility  and  grace.  This  is  no  passing  and 
idle  word,  but  tmth  and  fact;  and  the  assertion  is  verified  by 
the  position  to  which  these  qualities  have  raised  the  State.  For 
in  the  hour  of  trial,  Athens  alone  among  her  ccmtemporsries  is 
supc-ior  to  the  report  of  her.  No  enemy  who  comes  against 
her  is  indignant  at  the  reverses  which  he  sustains  at  the  liantis 
of  such  a  city;  no  suliject  complains  tliat  his  masters  are  un- 
worthy of  him.  And  we  shall  assuredly  not  be  without  witnesses: 
there  are  mighty  monuments  of  our  power,  which  will  make  us 
the  wonder  of  this  and  of  succeeding  ages;  we  shall  not  need 
the  praises  of  Homer  or  of  any  other  panegyrist,  whose  poetry 
may  please  for  the  moment  although  his  representation  of  the 
foots  will  not  bear  the  light  of  day.  For  we  have  compelled 
every  land  and  every  sea  to  open  a  path  for  our  valor,  and 
have  everywhere  planted  eternal  memorials  of  our  friendship  and 
of  our  enmity.  Such  is  the  city  for  whose  sake  these  men  not)ly 
fought  and  died:  they  could  not  bear  the  thought  that  she  might 
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be  taken  from  them :  and  every  one  of  us  who  survive  should 
gladly  toil  on  her  behalf. 

I  have  dwelt  upon  the  greatness  of  Athens  because  I  want  to 
show  you  that  we  are  contending  tor  a  higher  prize  than  those 
who  enjoy  none  of  these  priyileges^  and  to  establish  by  manifest 
proof  the  merit  of  these  men  whom  I  am  now  commemosaling. 
Their  loftiest  praise  has  been  already  spoken.  For  in  maj^nifying 
the  city  I  have  magnified  them,  and  men  like  them  \\  Ik-sc  virtues 
made  her  ^lorions.  And  of  how  few  Hellenes  can  it  be  said  as 
of  them,  that  their  deeds  when  weiL,died  in  the  balance  have  been 
found  equal  to  their  fame!  Melhinkh  that  a  death  such  as  theirs 
has  been,  gives  the  true  measure  of  a  man's  worth;  it  may  be 
the  first  levelaticni  of  his  virtues,  but  is  at  any  rate  their  final 
seal.  For  even  those  who  come  short  in  other  ways  may  justly 
plead  the  valor  with  which  they  have  fought  for  their  country; 
they  have  blotted  out  the  evil  with  the  good,  and  have  benefited 
the  State  more  by  their  public  sen'ices  than  they  have  injured 
her  by  their  private  actions.  None  of  these  men  were  enervated 
by  wealth,  or  hesitated  to  resipi  the  pleasures  of  life;  none  of 
them  put  off  the  evil  day  in  the  hoyie,  natural  to  poverty,  that  a 
man  thonsfh  poor  may  one  day  become  rich.  Hut  deeming  that 
the  punishment  oi  their  enemies  was  sweeter  than  any  of  these 
things,  and  that  th^  could  fall  in  no  nobler  caus^  they  deter- 
mined at  the  hazard  of  their  lives  to  be  honombly  avenged,  and 
to  leave  the  rest  They  resigned  to  hope  their  unknown  chance 
of  happiness;  but  in  the  face  of  death  they  resolved  to  rely  upon 
themselves  alone.  And  when  the  moment  came,  they  were  minded 
to  resist  and  suffer  rather  than  to  fly  and  save  their  lives;  they 
ran  away  fmm  the  word  of  dishonor,  but.  on  tlie  battle-field  their 
feet  stood  fast:  and  in  an  instant,  at  the  height  of  tlieir  fortune, 
they  passed  away  from  the  scene,  not  of  their  fear,  but  of  their 
glory. 

Sudi  was  the  end  of  these  men;  they  were  worthy  of  Athens, 
and  the  living  need  not  desire  to  have  a  more  hermc  spirit,  al> 
though  they  may  pray  for  a  less  fatal  issue.  The  value  of  such 
a  spirit  is  not  to  be  expressed  in  words.  Any  one  can  discourse 
to  you  for  ever  about  the  advantages  of  a  brave  defense,  which 
you  know  already.  Rut  instead  of  listeninsf  to  him,  T  would 
have  you  day  liy  day  tlx  your  eyes  up(jn  the  greatness  of  Athens, 
until  you  become  filled  with  tlie  love  of  her:  and  when  you  are 
impressed  by  the  spectacle  of  her  glory,  refiect  that  this  empire 
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has  been  aoqnired  by  men  who  knew  their  duty  and  had 

the  courage  to  do  it;  who  in  the  hour  of  conflict  had  the  fear  of 
dishonor  always  present  to  them;  and  who,  if  ever  they  failed  in 
an  enterprise,  would  not  allow  their  virtues  to  be  lost  to  their 
country,  but  freely  gave  their  lives  to  her  as  the  fairest  offering 
which  they  could  present  at  her  feast.  The  sacrifice  which  they 
collectively  made  was  individually  repaid  to  them;  for  they  re- 
ceived again  each  one  for  himself  a  praise  which  grows  not  old, 
and  the  noblest  of  all  sepulchres, —  I  speak  not  of  that  in  which 
their  remains  are  laid,  but  of  that  in  which  their  glory  snrvives, 
and  is  proclaimed  always  and  on  every  fitting  occasion  both  in 
word  and  deed.  For  the  whole  earth  is  the  sepulchre  of  famous 
men;  not  only  are  they  commemorated  by  columns  and  inscrip- 
tions in  their  own  country,  but  in  foreij^fn  lands  there  dwells  also 
an  unwritten  memorial  of  them,  graven  not  on  stone,  but  in  the 
hearts  of  men.  Make  them  yoxir  examples;  and  esteeming  cour- 
rage  to  be  freedom  and  freedom  to  be  happiness,  do  not  weigh  too 
nicely  the  perils  of  war.  The  unfortunate  who  has  no  hope  of  a 
diange  for  the  better  has  less  reason  to  throw  away  his  life  than 
the  prosperous;  who,  if  he  survive,  is  always  liable  to  a  diange 
for  the  worse,  and  to  whom  any  accidental  fall  maizes  the  most 
senons  difiEerence.  To  a  man  of  spirit,  cowardice  and  disaster 
coming  together  are  far  more  bitter  than  death  striking  him 
unperceived,  at  a  time  when  he  is  full  of  courage  and  animated 
by  the  general  hope. 

Wherefore  I  do  not  now  commiserate  the  parents  of  the 
dead  who  stand  here;  1  would  rather  comfort  them.  You  know 
ihaL  your  life  has  been  passed  amid  manifold  vicissitudes;  and 
that  th^  may  be  deemed  fortunate  who  have  gained  most  honor, 
— whether  an  honorable  death  like  theirs,  or  an  honorable  scnr- 
row  like  yonr8,^and  whose  days  have  been  so  ordored  that  the 
term  of  their  happiness  is  likewise  the  term  of  their  life.  I 
know  how  hard  it  is  to  make  you  feel  this,  when  the  good  for- 
tune of  others  will  too  often  remind  you  of  the  gladness  which 
once  lightened  your  hearts.  And  sorrow  is  felt  at  the  want  of 
those  blessings,  not  which  a  man  never  knew,  but  which  were  a 
part  of  his  life  before  they  were  taken  from  him.  Some  of  you 
.  are  of  an  age  at  which  they  may  hope  to  have  otlier  children ; 
and  they  ought  to  bear  their  sorrow  better:  not  only  will  ^e  child- 
ren  who  may  hereafter  be  bom  make  fhem  forget  their  own  lost 
ones,  but  the  city  will  be  doubly  a  gainer, — she  will  not  be  left 
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desolate,  and  she  will  be  safer.  For  a  man's  cfnmscl  cannot 
have  equal  weight  or  worth  when  he  alone  has  no  cliildren  to 
risk  in  the  general  danger.  To  those  of  you  wlio  have  passed 
their  prime,  I  flay:  *  Congratulate  yoiirBelves  that  yxnt  have  been 
happy  daring  the  greater  part  of  your  days;  remember  that  your 
life  of  sorrow  will  not  last  long,  and  be  ccmiforted  by  the  gloiy 
of  those  who  arc  gone.  For  the  love  of  honor  alone  is  ever 
young;  and  not  riches,  as  some  say,  but  honor  is  the  delight  of 
men  when  they  arc  (-Id  and  useless  * 

To  you  who  are  the  sons  and  brothers  of  the  dc|)arted.  T  sec 
that  the  strug^^^lc  to  cnuilate  them  will  be  an  arduous  one.  Fur 
all  men  praise  the  dead;  and  liowever  pre-eminent  your  virtue 
may  be,  hardly  will  you  be  thought,  I  do  not  say  to  equal, 
but  even  to  approach  them.  The  living  have  their  rivals  and 
detractors;  but  when  a  man  is  out  of  the  way,  the  honor  and 
good-wiU  which  he  receives  is  unalloyed.  And  if  I  am  to 
speak  of  womanly  virtues  to  those  of  yon  who  will  henceforth  be 
widows,  let  me  sum  them  up  in  one  short  admonition:  To  a 
woman,  not  to  show  more  weakness  than  is  natural  to  her  sex 
is  a  great  glory,  and  not  to  be  talked  about  for  good  or  for  evil 
among  men. 

I  have  paid  the  required  tribute  in  obedience  to  the  law,  mak- 
ing use  of  such  fitting  words  as  I  had.  The  tribute  of  deeds 
has  been  paid  in  part:  for  the  dead  have  been  honorably  interred, 
and  it  remains  only  that  their  children  should  be  maintained  at 
the  public  charge  until  they  are  grown  up;  this  is  the  solid  prise 
with  which,  as  with  a  garland,  Athens  crowns  her  sons  living 
and  dead,  after  a  struggle  like  theirs.  For  wheie  the  rewards 
of  virtue  are  pfreatest,  there  the  noblest  eitizcns  are  enlisted  in 
the  service  of  the  State.  And  now,  when  you  have  duly  lamented 
every  one  his  own  dead,  you  may  depart. 


REFLECTIONS  ON  REVOLUTION 

WHEK  troubles  had  once  begun  in  the  cities,  those  who  fol- 
lowed carried  the  revolutionary  spirit  further  and  further, 

and  determined  to  outdo  tlic  report  of  all  who  had  pre- 
ceded them  by  the  inL;ennity  of  their  enterprises  and  the  atrocity 
of  their  revenjjes.  The  meaning  of  words  had  no  longer  the 
same  relation  to  things,  but  was  changed  by  them  as  they 
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thought  proper.  Reckless  .daring  was  held  to  be  loyal  courage; 
prodent  delay  was  the  excuse  of  a  cowaid;  moderation  was  tiie 

disguise  of  unmanly  weakness;  to  know  ever}'thing  was  to  do 
nothing.  Frantic  energy  was  the  true  quality  of  man.  A  con- 
spirator who  wanted  to  be  safe  was  a  recreant  in  clispftiisc.  The 
lover  of  violence  was  always  trusted,  and  his  opponent  suspected. 
He  who  succeeded  in  a  plot  was  deemed  knowing-,  but  a  still 
greater  master  in  craft  was  he  \sno  detected  one.  On  the  other 
hand,  he  who  plotted  from  the  first  to  have  nothing  to  do  with 
plots  was  a  breaker-up  of  parties,  and  a  poltroon  who  was  afraid 
of  the  enemy.  In  a  word,  he  who  could  outstrip  another  in  a 
bad  action  was  applauded,  and  so  was  he  who  encouraged  to 
evil  one  who  had  no  idea  of  it.  The  tie  of  party  was  stronger 
than  the  tie  of  blood,  because  a  partisan  was  more  ready  to  dare 
without  asking  why.  (For  party  associations  are  not  based  upon 
any  established  law,  nor  do  they  seek  the  public  g-ood:  they  are 
formed  in  defiance  of  the  laws  and  from  self-interest.)  The 
seal  of  good  faith  was  not  Divine  law,  but  fellowship  in  crime. 
If  an  enemy  when  he  was  in  the  ascendant  offered  fair  words, 
the  opposite  party  received  them,  not  in  a  generous  spirit,  but 
by  a  jealous  watchfulness  of  his  actions.  Revenge  was  dearer 
than  seH'preservation.  Any  agreements  sworn  to  by  either  party, 
when  they  could  do  nothing  else,  were  binding  as  long  as  both 
were  powerless.  But  he  who  on  a  favorable  opportunity  first 
took  courage,  and  struck  at  his  enemy  when  he  saw  him  off  his 
guard,  had  greater  pleasure  in  a  perfidious,  than  he  would  have 
had  in  an  open,  act  of  revenge:  he  congratulated  himself  that  he 
had  taken  the  safer  course,  and  also  that  he  had  overreached  ins 
enemy  and  gamed  the  prize  of  superior  ability.  In  general,  the 
dishonest  more  easily  gain  credit  for  devemess  than  the  simple 
for  goodness:  men  take  a  pride  in  the  one,  but  are  ashamed  of 
the  other. 

The  cause  of  all  these  evils  was  the  love  oi  power  originating 
in  avarice  and  ambition,  and  the  party  spirit  which  is  engendered 

by  them  when  men  are  fairly  embarked  in  a  contest.  For  the 
leaders  on  either  side  used  specious  names:  the  one  party  profess- 
ing to  uphold  the  constitutional  equality  of  tlie  many,  the  other 
the  wisdom  of  an  aristocracy;  while  they  made  the  public  inter- 
ests, to  which  in  name  they  were  devoted,  in  reality  their  prize. 
Striving  in  every  way  to  overcome  each  other,  they  committed 
the  most  monstrous  crimes,  yet  even  these  were  surpassed  by 
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the  magnitude  of  their  revenges,  which  they  pursued  to  the 
vary  utmost, —  neither  party  observing-  any  definile  limits  either  «jf 
justice  or  public  expediency,  but  both  alike  uiakiug  the  caprice 

of  the  moment  their  lav.  Either  hy  the  help  of  an  unright- 
eous sentence,  or  grasping  power  with  the  strong  hand,  fhey 
were  eager  to  satiate  the  impatience  of  party  spirit  Neither  fac- 
tion cared  for  religion;  but  any  fair  pretense  which  succeeded  in 
effecting  some  odious  purpose  greatly  lauded.  And  the  citi- 
zens who  were  of  neither  party  fell  a  prey  to  both:  either  they 
were  disliked  because  they  held  aloof,  or  men  were  jealous  of 
their  surviving. 

Thus  revolution  gave  birth  to  every  form  of  wiclcedtie^  in 
Hellas.  The  simplicity  which  is  so  large  an  element  in  a  noble 
nature  was  laughed  to  scorn  and  disappeared.  An  attitude  of 
perfidious  ant^ronism  everywhere  prevailed;  for  there  was  no 
word  binding  enough,  nor  oath  terrible  enough,  to  reconcile  ene- 
mies. Each  man  was  strong  only  in  the  conviction  that  nothing 
was  secure:  he  must  look  to  his  own  safety,  and  could  not  afford 
to  trust  others.  Inferior  intellects  pfcncrallv  succeeded  best.  For, 
aware  of  their  own  deficiencies,  and  fcariuL^  the  capacitj'  of  their 
opponents,  for  whom  they  were  no  matcli  in  powers  of  speech, 
and  whose  subtle  wits  were  likely  to  aaiicipaic  tlicui  in  contriv- 
ing evil,  they  struck  boldly  and  at  once.  But  the  cleverer  sort, 
presuming  in  their  arrogance  that  they  would  be  aware  in  time, 
and  disdaining  to  act  when  they  could  think,  were  taken  off  their 
guard  and  easily  destroyed. 

Now,  in  Corcyra  most  of  these  deeds  were  perpetrated,  and 
for  the  first  time.  There  was  every  crime  which  men  might 
be  supposed  to  perpetrate  in  revenge  who  had  been  governed 
not  wisely,  but  tyrannically,  and  now  had  the  oppressor  at  their 
mercy.  They  were  the  dishonest  dcsi^nt.  ui  uLliers  who  were 
longing  to  be  relieved  from  their  habitual  poverty,  and  were  nat- 
urally animated  by  a  passionate  desire  for  their  neighbors'  goods; 
and  th^  were  crimes  of  another  class,  which  men  commit  not 
from  covetousness,  but  from  the  enmity  which  equals  foster  to- 
wards one  another  until  they  are  carried  away  by  their  blind  rage 
into  the  extremes  of  pitiless  cruel^.  At  such  a  time  the  life  of 
the  city  was  all  in  disorder;  and  human  nature,  which  is  always 
ready  to  transgress  the  laws,  ha\  ing  now  trampled  them  under 
foot,  delighted  to  show  that  her  jiassions  were  ungovernable, — 
that  she  was  stronger  than  justice,  and  the  enemy  of  everj'thing 
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above  her.  If  malignity  had  not  exercised  a  fatal  power,  how 
conld  any  one  have  preferred  revenq-e  to  piety,  and  p^ain  to  inno- 
cenec  ?  Hut  when  men  arc  ictaliating  upon  others,  they  are  reek- 
less  of  the  future,  and  do  nol  he>itate  to  nnnnl  those  ennimon  laws 
of  humanity  to  wliich  every  individual  trusts  lor  his  own  hope 
of  deliverance  should  he  ever  be  overtaken  by  calamity;  they 
ioiTget  that  in  their  own  hour  of  need  they  will  look  for  them 
in  vain. 


THE  PINAL  STRUGGLE  IN  THE  HARBOR  OP  SYRACUSE 

iHE  Syracnsans  and  their  allies  had  already  put  out  with  nearly 


the  same  mimbfr  of  ships  as  before.    A  dL-tachinent  of  them 


<(uarded  the  entrance  of  the  harbor;  the  remainder  were 
disposed  all  roimd  it  in  such  a  manner  that  they  might  fall  on 
the  Adienians  from  every  side  at  onoe,  and  that  their  land  forces 
might  at  the  same  time  be  able  to  co-operate  wherever  the  ships 
retreated  to  the  shore.  Sicanus  and  Agatharchns  commanded  the 
Syracnsan  fleet,  each  of  them  a  wing;  Pythen  and  die  Qnindiians 
occupied  the  eenire  When  the  Athenians  approached  the  closed 
mouth  of  the  harbor,  the  violence  nf  their  onset  overpowered  the 
ships  which  were  stationed  there;  they  then  attempted  to  loosen 
the  fastenings.  Whereuj^on  from  all  sides  the  Syracnsans  and 
their  allies  came  bearing  down  upon  them:  and  the  conflict  was 
no  longer  confined  to  tlje  entrance,  but  extended  throughout 
the  harbor.  No  previous  engagement  had  been  so  fierce  and 
obstinate.  Great  was  the  eagerness  with  whidi  the  rowers  on 
both  sides  rushed  upon  their  enemies  whenever  the  word  of  com> 
mand  was  given;  and  keen  was  the  contest  between  the  pilots 
as  they  manoeuvred  one  against  another.  The  marines  too  were 
full  of  anxiety  that  when  ship  struck  ship,  the  service  on  deck 
should  not  fall  short  of  the  rest:  every  one  in  the  p\(\ce  assipfned 
to  him  was  ea<,ar  to  be  foremost  among  his  fellows.  Many  vessels 
meeting  —  and  never  did  so  many  fight  in  so  small  a  space,  for 
the  two  fleets  together  amoimted  to  nearly  two  hundred  —  they 
were  seldom  able  to  strike  in  the  regular  manner,  because  they  had 
no  opportunity  of  first  retiring  or  breaking  the  line;  they  gen- 
erally fouled  one  another,  as  ship  dashed  against  ship  in  the 
hurry  of  flight  or  pursuit.  All  the  time  that  another  vessel  was 
bearing  down,  the  men  on  deck  poured  showers  of  javelins  and 
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arrows  and  biones  upon  the  enemy;  and  when  the  two  closed, 
the  marines  fought  hand  to  hand,  and  endeavored  to  board.  In 
many  places,  owing  to  the  want  <^  room,  they  who  had  stntdc 
another  found  that  they  were  struck  themselves;  often  two  or 
even  more  vessels  were  unavoidably  entangled  abont  one,  and  the 
pilots  had  to  make  plans  of  attad:  and  defense,  not  ^;ainst  one 
adversan,  (  iily,  but  against  several  coming  from  different  sides. 
The  crash  of  so  many  ships  dashing  against  one  another  took 
away  the  wits  of  the  sailors,  and  made  it  impossible  to  hear  the 
boatswains,  whose  voices  in  both  fleets  rose  hitjh.  as  they  j:,'^ave 
directions  to  the  rowers,  or  cheered  them  on  in  the  excitement  of 
the  struggle.  On  the  Athenian  side  they  were  shouting  to  their 
men  thai  they  must  lorcc  a  passage,  and  seize  tlie  opportunity 
now  or  never  of  returning  in  safety  to  their  native  land.  To  the 
Syracusans  and  their  allies  was  represented  the  glory  of  prev^t- 
ing  the  escape  of  their  enemies,  and  of  a  victory  by  which  every 
man  would  exalt  the  honor  of  his  own  dty.  The  commanders 
too,  when  they  saw  any  ship  backing  water  without  necessity, 
would  call  the  captain  by  his  name,  and  ask  of  the  Athenians 
whether  they  were  retreating  boeause  they  expected  to  he  more 
at  home  upon  the  land  of  their  bittere'^t  foes  than  ujion  that 
sea  which  had  been  their  own  S"  Itmgf;    on  the  Svraeusan  side, 

whether,  when  they  knew  perfectly  well  that  the  Allien ians  were 
only  eager  to  find  some  means  of  flight,  they  would  tlwmselves 
fly  from  the  fugitives. 

While  the  naval  engagement  hung  in  the  balance,  the  two 
armies  on  shore  had  great  trial  and  conflict  of  soul.  The  Sicilian 
soldier  was  animated  by  the  hope  of  increasing  the  glory  which 
he  had  already  won,  while  the  invader  was  tormented  by  the 
fcnr  that  his  fortunes  miiifht  sink  lower  still.  The  last  chance  of 
the  Athenians  lay  in  their  s]ii])S,  and  their  anxiety  was  dreadful. 
The  fortune  of  the  battle  varied;  und  it  was  nut  ]iossible  that  the 
speetators  on  the  shore  should  all  receive  the  same  impression  nf 
it.  Being  quite  close,  and  having  different  points  of  view,  they 
would  some  of  them  see  their  own  ships  victorious;  their  cour< 
age  would  then  revive,  and  they  would  earnestly  call  upon  the 
gods  not  to  take  from  them  their  hope  of  deliverance.  But  others, 
who  saw  their  ships  worsted,  cried  and  shrieked  aloud,  and  were 
by  the  sight  alone  more  utterly  unnerved  than  the  defeated  00m« 
batants  themselves.  Others  again,  who  had  fixed  their  gaze  on 
some  part  of  the  struggle  which  was  undecided,  were  in  a  state 
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of  excitement  still  more  terrible:  fhej  kept  swaying  their  bodies 
trv  and  fro  in  an  apfony  of  hope  and  fear,  as  the  stubborn  conflict 
went  on  and  on;  for  at  ever}'  instant  they  were  ail-but  saved 
or  all-but  lost.  And  while  the  strife  hung  in  the  balance,  you 
might  hear  in  the  Athenian  army  at  once  lamentation,  shout- 
ing cries  of  victory  or  defeat,  and  all  the  various  sounds  which 
are  wrnng  from  a  great  host  in  extremity  of  danger.  Not  leas 
agonizing  were  the  feelings  of  those  on  board  At  length  the 
Syiacusans  and  their  allies^  after  a  protracted  struggle,  put  the 
Athenians  to  flight;  and  triumphantly  bearing  down  upon  them, 
and  encouraging  one  another  with  loud  cries  and  exhortations, 
drove  them  to  land.  Then  that  part  of  the  navy  which  had  not 
been  taken  in  the  deep  water  fell  back  in  confusion  to  the  shore, 
and  the  crews  rushed  out  of  the  ships  into  the  camp.  And  the 
land  forces,  no  longer  now  divided  in  lechng,  but  uttering  one 
universal  groan  of  intolerable  anguish,  ran,  some  of  them  to  save 
the  ships,  others  to  defend  what  xemained  of  the  wall;  bnt  the 
greater  number  began  to  look  to  themselves  and  to  their  own 
safe^.  Never  had  there  been  a  greater  panic  in  an  Athenian 
army  than  at  that  m<Hnent.  Thus,  after  a  fierce  battle  and  a 
great  destruction  of  ships  and  men  on  both  sides,  the  Sjnacusans 
and  their  allies  gained  the  victory. 
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(54?-i9?  B.  C.) 
BY  G.  M.  WHICHER 

|he  elegiac  couplet,  which  Horace  pronounced  suitable  for 
laments  and  votive  inscriptions,  had  been  used  by  the  early 
Greek  poets  for  a  wide  range  of  subjects.  The  political 
reflections  of  Solon,  the  warlike  strains  of  Tyrtteus,  the  gnomic  wis- 
dom of  Theognis.  had  all  seemed  to  them  as  appropriately  written  in 
this  metre,  as  the  famous  dirges  of  Simonides,  or  Mimnermus's  com- 
plaints over  the  swift  passing  of  life  and 
love.  More  personal  in  tone  than  the  epic, 
while  less  strenuous  than  lyric  measures, 
elegy  was  used  apparently  to  embody  all 
slighter  themes  and  emotions  less  exalted 
than  were  demanded  by  the  grander  styles. 

Naturally,  therefore,  the  age  which  saw 
the  final  decay  of  the  literature  that  began 
with  Homer  and  Sappho  found  this  form  of 
verse  congenial  to  its  taste.  In  the  hands 
of  Alexandrian  writers. —  Callimachus,  Phi- 
letas,  Hermesianax.  and  their  imitators, —  it 
was  a  favorite  form  of  erudite  versifying. 
They  identified  the  elegy  chiefly  with  erotic 
themes;  and  it  was  with  traditions  due  to 
them  that  it  passed  to  the  younger  poets  of  the  Augustan  age. — 
Tibullus.  Propertius,  and  Ovid.  These  writers,  if  less  learned  than 
their  teachers,  had  a  more  ardent  temperament,  fresher  and  more 
vivid  sensibilities.  Accordingly,  this  last  form  of  literature  which 
the  Romans  appropriated  from  the  Greeks  was  one  of  the  very  few 
in  which  they  could  flatter  themselves  that  they  had  surpassed  their 
models. 

If  not  the  greatest  genius  among  Roman  elegiac  poets. —  as  many 
ancient  critics  were  inclined  to  rate  him. —  Tibullus  was  at  least  the 
most  typical.  His  art  was  the  most  consistent  and  symmetrically  devel- 
oped, quite  in  keeping  with  his  amiable  and  yet  singularly  independ- 
ent character.  It  was  his  aim  to  be  an  eleg^ast  pure  and  simple. 
His  love,  or  rather  its  reflection  in  his  poetry,  was  to  him  all  in  all ; 
and  no  other  subject  could  long  divert  his  attention.  Even  Propertius 
sometimes  forgets  his  Cynthia,  and  repeats  a  legend  of  early  Rome, 
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or  recounts  the  exploits  of  Ancrnstns.  And  Ovid  could  neglect  the 
art  of  love  to  narrate  the  adventures  of  gods  and  heroes.  But  to  the 
end  TibuUus  is  found,  as  Hurucc  pictures  him  in  the  well-known  ode, 
dianting  his  ^niiserabiles  clcgos*  and  bewailing  tlie  harshness  of 
his  mistress.* 

This  entire  devotion  to  his  one  chosen  theme  not  only  distin* 
guishes  him  from  these  his  iinn:ediate  rivals,  but  is  in  marked  con- 
trast with  the  attitude  of  the  greater  poets  of  the  Augustan  age. 
Horace  and  Virgil,  though  provincials  of  low  birth,  possibly  of  alien 
race,  and  writing  in  the  vefy  shadow  of  Uie  imperial  power,  are 
yet  impressed  fay  a  sense  of  Rome's  greatness.  Thongh  freedom  had 
perished,  they  believe  that  there  is  still  a  mission  for  the  noble 
qualities  that  had  made  the  nation  gjent:  to  conserve,  to  stimulate, 
to  direct  these  loftier  impulses,  are  the  aims  which  lend  dignity  to 
their  art.  But  Tibullus,  who  was  by  birth  and  breeding  a  Roman  of 
the  Romans,  seemingly  cares  for  none  of  these  things.  IBs  family 
was  of  equestrian  rank,  and  he  still  owned  part  of  the  ancestral 
estate  at  Pednm,  almost  within  right  of  the  Capitol.  His  patron 
and  intimate  friend  was  Mcssala, —  one  of  the  noblest  figiircs  of  the 
age,  and  not  less  conspicuous  tor  his  services  to  the  State  than  for 
the  dauntless  independence  which  even  Augustus  acknowledged  and 
respected.  Yet  nothing  can  be  more  nn-Roman  tiian  the  manner 
in  which  TibvUtis  shrinhs  from  public  life,  and  sings  the  siqmmie 
blessings  of  peace  and  retirement  He  celebrates  his  patron's  Aqui- 
tanian  campaign,  in  which  the  poet  himself  was  present.  B.C.  30:  but 
it  is  his  friend,  and  not  the  commonwealth,  th.-=t  is  uppermost  in  his 
thoughts.  Messala  bore  a  gallant  part  at  Actiuui;  but  Tibullus,  alone 
of  the  poets  of  the  day,  has  nothing  to  say  of  the  significance  of 
that  stmggle.  Once  he  does  indeed  speak  of  the  glorions  destiny 
of  Rome,  the  "  name  fatal  to  nations " ;  but  his  interest  even  here  is 
roused  by  the  induction  of  Messalintts,  his  friend's  9cm,  into  a  priest* 
hood ! 

This  apparent  inctvisni  may  be  explained  in  part  by  the  fact  that 
Messala  and  his  entire  circle  held  themselves  aloof  frcm  the  policy 
of  the  empire.  And  in  part  it  may  be  only  the  artist's  pose,  not  the 
attitude  of  the  man.  We  know  little  of  him  save  the  narrow  range 
of  feelings  which  he  considered  appropriate  to  his  poetrv.  Horace 
in  his  epistles  has  sketched  another  picture  of  his  iriend,  living 
upon  his  small  estate,  with  riches,  health,  fame,  and  beauty  to  make 
him  happy.-^a  picture  which  many  jSnd  it  difficult  to  reconcile  witii 
the  melancholy  and  pensive  Tibullus  of  the  elegies.  Yet  there  is  no 

*Tbe  sixteen  poems  which  are  undoubtedly  his  workmanship  tell  us  little 
save  the  vldseitndes  of  his  passion  for  DeHa,  Nemesis,  and  ev«n  lew  worthy 
objects  of  afEsction. 
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good  reason  to  doubt  their  identity.  Tibtillus  has  chosen  to  limit 
himself  to  a  narrow  range,  and  liis  art  gains  by  the  Testrictions  im- 
posed upon  it.  His  loves,  his  friendships,  his  longing  for  the  serene 
and  peaceful  life  of  the  country,  his  regard  for  the  dmple  deities 
and  rclifrtf^its  rites  of  his  forefathers. —  these  are  the  materials  of 
which  with  fine  skill  he  constructs  his  poems.  The  tantelef^^  learn- 
ing of  his  Alexandrian  predecessors  he  never  imitates;  nor  does 
he  degenerate  into  that  sensuality  which  is  the  reproadi  of  ancient 
erotic  poetry.  If  he  never  startles,  as  Propertins  occasionally  does, 
by  some  powerful  line,  some  striking  image,  he  lacks  too  the  fre- 
quent obscurity  and  the  harshness  of  phrase  which  mar  that  poet's 
work.  Ovid's  more  tiuent  style  and  more  romantic  themes  have  won 
for  him  a  wider  circle  of  readers;  he  has  wit  and  brilliancy,  and  the 
charm  of  his  work  is  apparent  on  the  surface.  But  Tibullus,  while 
eqtmlly  smooth  and  polished  in  his  versification,  possesses  a  grace 
and  a  refinonent  of  sentiment  that  are  his  alone. 

As  his  art  is  the  most  harmonious,  so  his  personality  is  by  far  the 
most  attractive  of  the  three.  Especially  does  he  reveal  a  delicacy 
of  feeling  which  is  all  too  rare  among  ancient  writers  when  deal- 
ing with  the  sentiment  of  love.  Delia  and  Nemesis  may  have  found 
their  portraits  shadowy  beside  the  vivid  figores  of  Clodia,  Cyntiiia, 
and  the  other  charmers  who  rejoiced  to  *flonrish  more  illnstrions 

than  Roman  Ilia  '* ;  but  there  was  at  least  a  unique  generosity,  an 
unwonted  f*clf-abnep;^at!nn,  in  the  artist  whom  they  inspired.  It  is 
easy  to  believe  that  there  were  many  traits  in  his  gentle  and  win- 
ning character  which  recalled  the  greatest  and  purest  of  his  contem- 
poraries; and  it  was  more  than  the  chance  coincidence  of  their  death 

in  the  same  ye;  :  .  '  ich  led  a  later  poet  to  associate  TibollUS,  in  the 
Elysian  fields,  with  the  mightier  shade  of 

Under  the  name  of  Tibnlliis,  four  books  of  elegies  are  extant;  but 
the  greater  number  of  scholars  now  believe  that  the  last  two  are  the 
work  of  Lygdamtts.  Sulpicia,  and  perhaps  other  writers  of  Messala's 
coterie.  Their  characteristics  are  not  essentially  different  from  those 
ascribed  to  the  nndonbted  work  of  TibuUus. 

Amnng^  the  complete  editions  with  critical  notes  are  those  of 
Lachnian  (Berlin,  1829).  Hiller  (Leipzig,  1885),  and  Dissen  (( Wittingen. 
1835).  There  are  in  English  only  selections  readily  accessible;  the 
most  recent  in  Ramsay's  *Sdectioo8  fFom  Propertius  and  Tibnllns.' 
Sellar's  < Roman  Poets  of  the  Atigustan  Age*  contains  an  admirable 
survey  of  the  Latin  elegiac  school,  though  the  chapter  on  Ovid  is 
but  a  fragment.  The  best  verse  translation  is  by  Cranstotm  (Lon- 
don. 1872).  yy 
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ON  THE  PLEASURES  OP  A  COUNTRY  LIPE 

THEIR  piles  of  golden  ore  let  others  heap, 
And  hold  tbeir  cottntless  roods  of  cnlttired  soil. 
Whom  neighhoriiig  foes  in  constant  terror  keep, — 
The  weary  victtms  of  unceasing  toil. 

Let  claqg  of  drams  and  trttmpet's  blast  dispel 
The  balmy  sleep  their  hearts  in  vain  desire: 

At  home  in  poverty  and  ease  I'd  dwell, 

Hy  hearth  aye  gleaming  with  a  cheerful  fire. 

In  season  doe  Vd  plant  the  pliant  vine. 

With  skillful  hand  my  swelling  apples  rear; 

Nor  fail.  West  TIupc!  but  still  to  me  consign 
Rich  fmits,  and  vats  abrim  with  rosy  cheer. 

For  the  lone  stump  afield  I  still  revere, 

Or  ancient  stone,  whence  flowery  sfarlands  nod. 
In  cross-roads  set:  the  first-fruits  of  the  year 
I  duly  offer  to  the  peasant's  god. 

O  fair-haired  Cures!  k-t  the  spiky  crown. 

Culled  from  my  field,  adorn  thy  shrine-door  aye; 
Amid  my  orchards  red  Priapus  frown. 

And  with  his  threatening  bill  the  birds  dismay. 

Guards  of  a  wealthy  otice,  now  poor  domain. 

Ye  Lares!  still  ray  gift  your  wardship  cheers: 
A  fatted  calf  did  then  your  altars  stain, 

To  purify  innumerable  steers. 

A  lambkin  now, —  a  meagre*  otfering. — 

From  the  few  fields  that  still  I  reckon  mine, 

Shall  fall  tor  you,  while  rustic  voices  sing, 

*Oh,  grant  the  harvests,  grant  the  generous  wine  I* 

Now  I  can  live  content  on  scanty  fare. 

Nor  for  long  travels  do  I  bear  the  will: 
'Neath  some  tree's  shade  I'd  shun  the  Dog's  fierce  glar^ 

Beside  the  waters  of  a  running  rill. 

Nor  let  me  blush  the  while  to  wield  the  rake, 
Or  with  the  lash  the  laggard  oxen  ply: 

The  strugglinR  lamb  within  my  bosom  take. 
Or  kid,  by  heedless  dam  left  lone  to  die. 

*Partw/  otimr  tests  mmgna. 
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Spare  my  small  flock,  ye  thieves  and  wolves!  Away 
Where  wealthier  cotes  an  ampler  beauty  hold: 

I  for  my  swain  lustrations  yearly  pay, 

And  soothe  with  milk  the  goddess  of  the  fold. 

Then  smile,  ye  gods!  nor  vtow  with  high  disdain 
The  frugal  gifts  clean  earthen  bowls  convey; 

Such  earthen  vessels  erst  the  ancient  swain 
Molded  and  fashioned  from  the  plastic  clay. 

The  wealth  and  harvest  stores  my  sires  possessed 
i  covet  not:  few  sheaves  will  yield  me  bread; 

Enopgh,  reclining  on  my  couch  to  rest, 

Aad  stretch  my  limbs  upon  the  wonted  bed. 

How  sweet  to  lie  and  hear  the  wiid  wiiuis  roar. 
While  to  our  breast  the  iDvetl  one  we  strain; 

Or  when  the  ^Id  Sonth's  sleety  torrents  poar. 
To  sleep  secure,  lulled  by  the  plashing^  rain! 

This  lot  be  mine :  let  him  be  rich,  'tis  fair, 

Who  braves  the  wrathful  sea  and  tempests  drear; 

Oh,  rather  perish  gold  and  gems  than  e'er 
One  fair  one  for  my  absence  shed  a  tear. 

Dauntless,  Messala,  scour  the  earth  and  mam. 

To  deck  thy  home  with  warfare's  spoils:  'tis  well: 
He  here  a  lovely  maiden's  bonds  enchain. 
At  her  hard  door  a  sleepless  sentinel. 

Delia,  I  court  not  praise,  if  mine  thou  be; 

Let  men  cry  lout  and  clown»  111  bear  the  brand; 
In  my  last  moments  let  me  gaxe  on  thee, 

And  dying,  clasp  thee  with  my  faltering  hand. 

Thoult  weep  to  see  me  laid  upon  the  bier. 
That  will  too  soon  the  flames'  mad  tory  feel; 

Thou'lt  mingle  kisses  with  the  bitter  tear, 

For  thine  no  heart  of  stone,  no  breast  of  steet 

Nor  <mly  thou  wilt  weep;  no  youth,  no  maid, 
With  tearless  eye  will  from  my  tomb  repair: 

But,  DL-Iia,  vex  not  thou  thy  lover's  shade: 

Thy  tender  cheeks,  thy  streaming  tresses  spare! 

Love's  joys  be  ours  whfle  still  the  Fates  allow: 
Soon  death  will  come  with  darkly  mantled  head; 
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Dull  age  creeps  on.  nni\  love-ctip  or  love-vow 
Becomes  no  forehead  when  its  snows  are  shed 

Then  let  ns  worship  Venus  while  we  may; 

With  brow  anblushing,  burst  the  bolted  door 
And  join  with  rapture  in  the  midnight  fray. 
Yottr  leader  I — Love's  soldier  proved  of  yore. 

Hence,  flags  and  tmmpets!  Me  yell  never  liire; 
Bear  wonnds  and  wealth  to  warriors  bent  on  gain: 

I,  in  my  humble  competence  secure. 

Shall  wealth  and  poverty  alike  disdain. 


WRITTEN  IN  SICKNESS  AT  CORCYRA 

Thou'lt  cross  the  ^gean  waves,  but  not  vdth  me, 
Hessala;  yet  by  thee  and  all  thy  band 
I  pray  that  I  may  still  remembered  be. 

Lingering  on  lone  Phseacia's  foreign  strand. 

Spare  me,  fell  Death!  no  mother  have  I  here 
Hy  charred  bones  in  8orrow*s  lap  to  lay: 

Oh,  spare!  for  here  I  have  no  sister  dear 
To  shower  Assyrian  odors  o'er  my  clay. 

Or  to  my  tomb  with  locks  disheveled  come. 

And  pour  the  tear  of  tender  piety; 
Nor  Delia,  who,  ere  yet  I  quitted  Rome, 

'Tis  said  consulted  all  the  gods  on  high. 

Thrice  from  the  boy  the  sacred  lots  she  drew. 

Thrice  from  the  streets  he  brought  her  omens  sure. 

All  smiled:  but  teats  would  still  her  cheeks  bedew; 
Naught  could  her  thoughts  from  that  sad  journey  lure. 

I  blent  sweet  comfort  with  my  parting  words. 

Yet  amdonsly  I  yearned  for  more  delay. 
Dire  omens  now,  now  inauspidotts  birds. 

Detained  me,  now  old  Saturn's  baleful  day. 

How  oit  1  said,  ere  yet  I  left  the  town, 

My  awkward  feet  had  stumbled  at  the  door! 

Enough:  if  lover  heed  not  Cupid's  frown. 
His  headstrong  ways  hell  bitterly  deplore. 
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Where  is  thine  Isis?   What  avail  thee  now 
Her  tntuten  sistra  clasfaied  «o  oft  by  thee? 

What,  while  thou  didst  before  her  altars  bow, 
Thy  pore  lavatiotis  and  thy  chastity? 

Great  Isis,  help  I  for  in  thy  fanes  displayed 
Full  many  a  tablet  proves  thy  power  to  heal; 

So  Delia  shall,  in  linen  robes  arrayed. 
Her  vows  before  thy  holy  threshold  seaL 

And  morn  and  eve,  loose-tressed,  thy  liaise  to  pour, 

"Mid  Pharian  crowds  conspicuous  shell  Tettim; 

But  let  me  still  my  father's  pfod«?  adore, 

And  to  the  old  Lar  his  monthly  incenae  bum. 

How  blest  men  lived  when  good  old  Saturn  reigned. 

Ere  roads  had  intersected  hill  and  dale! 
No  pine  had  then  the  azure  wave  disdained. 

Or  spread  the  swelling  canvas  to  the  gale. 

No  roving  mariner,  on  wealth  intent. 

From  foreign  clinics  a  cargo  homeward  bore; 

No  sturdy  steer  beneath  the  yoke  had  bent, 
No  gallingr  bit  the  conqnered  courser  wore. 

No  house  had  doors,  no  pillar  on  the  wold 
Was  reared  to  mark  the  limits  of  the  plain; 

The  oaks  ran  honey,  and  all  uncontrolled 

The  fleecy  ewes  brought  milk  to  glad  the  swain. 

Rage,  broils,  the  curse  oi  war.  were  all  unknown; 

The  cmel  smith  had  never  forged  the  spear: 
Now  1  ove  is  King> — the  seeds  of  bale  are  sown, 

Scars,  wonnds.  and  shipwrecks*  thousand  deaths  loom 
near. 

Spare  me,  great  Jove!   No  perjuries.  I  ween, 

Distract  my  heart  with  agonizing  woe; 
No  impious  words  by  me  have  uttered  been. 
Against  the  gods  above  or  gods  below. 

But  if  my  thread  of  life  be  wholly  run. 

Upon  my  stone  these  lines  engraven  be:  — 

*h£r£  by  fell  patb  tlbullus  lies  undone, 
Whom  dear  Mbssala  led  o'er  land  and  sea.* 

But  me,  the  facile  child  of  tender  Love, 
Will  Venus  waft  to  blest  Elysium's  plains, 
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Where  dance  and  son^  re«;onnd.  and  every  grove 
Rings  with  clear-throated  warblers'  dulcet  strains. 

Here  lands  untilled  their  ridiest  treasures  yidd: 

Here  sweetest  cassia  all  untended  grows; 
With  la^nf^h  lap  the  earth,  in  every  field, 
Outpours  the  blossom  of  the  fragrant  rose. 

Here  bands  of  youths  and  tender  maidens  «^me 

In  love's  sweet  Itires,  and  pay  the  nntirinj!^  vow; 
Here  reiijns  the  lover,  slain  in  youtliht Kid's  priiiie. 
With  myrtle  garland  round  his  honored  brow. 

But  wrapt  in  ebon  t:l<ir>m,  the  torture-hcIl 
Low  lies,  and  pitchy  rivers  round  it  roar; 

There  serpent-haired  Tisiphone  doth  yell, 

And  lash  the  damned  crew  from  shore  to  shore. 

Mark  in  the  gate  the  snake-tonjx^ied  sable  hound. 

Whose  hideons  howls  the  brazen  jjortals  close; 
There  lewd  ixion,  Juno  s  tempter,  bound, 

Spins  round  his  wheel  in  endless  nnrepose. 

O'er  nine  broad  acres  stretched  base  Tityos  lies, 

On  whose  black  entrails  vultures  ever  prey; 
And  Tantalus  is  there,  "mid  waves  that  rise 
To  mock  his  misery,  and  rush  away. 

The  Danaids.  who  soiled  Love's  lovely  shrine. 
Fill  on,  and  bear  their  pierced  pails  in  vain  — 

There  wrifbe  the  wretch  yifbo's  wronged  a  love  <tf  mine, 
And  wished  me  absent  on  a  lon^  campaign! 

Be  chaste,  ray  love :  and  let  thine  old  nurse  e'er. 
To  shield  thy  maiden  fame,  aronnd  thee  tread, 

Tell  thee  sweet  tales,  and  by  the  lamp's  bright  glare 
From  the  fall  distaff  draw  the  lengthening  thread. 

And  when  thy  maidens,  spinning  round  thy  knee. 

Sleep-worn,  by  slow  degrees  their  work  lay  by. 
Oh,  let  me  speed  unheralded  to  thee. 

Like  an  immortal  mshing  down  the  skyt 

Then  all  tmdrest,  with  raffled  locks  astream. 

And  feet  unsandaled,  meet  me  on  my  way! 
Aurora,  goddess  <Mf  the  morning  beam. 

Bear,  on  thy  rosy  steeds,  that  happy  day! 
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THB  RURAL  DEITIES 

THE  fields  and  rural  gods  are  now  my  theme, 
Who  made  otur  sires  for  acorns  cease  to  roam. 
Taught  them  to  build  their  log*htits  beam  by  beam. 
And  thatch  with  leafy  boughs  their  humble  home. 

They  trained  the  steer  the  bended  yoke  to  bear. 
Placed  wheels  beneath  the  cart,  and  by  degrees 

Weaned  man  primeval  from  his  savage  fare. 

And  bade  the  orchards  smile  with  fruitful  trees^ 

Then  fertile  gardens  drank  the  watering  wave: 

Then  first  the  purple  fruitage  of  the  vine. 
Pressed  by  fair  feet,  immortal  nectar  gave; 

Then  water  first  was  blent  with  generous  wine. 

The  fields  bear  harvests,  when  the  Dog-star's  ht  at 
Bids  earth  each  year  her  golden  honors  shed; 

And  in  spring's  lap  bees  gather  honey  sweet. 
And  fill  their  combs  from  many  a  floral  bed. 

Retumincf  frc-m  the  plow,  the  weary  swain 
Firsi  sang  his  rustic  lays  in  measured  tread. 

And  supper  o'er,  tried  on  oat-pipe  some  strain 
To  play  before  his  gods  brow-chapleted. 

He,  vermil-siained,  great  Bacchus!  first  made  bold 
To  lead  the  untutored  chorus  on  the  floor. 

And  (valued  prize!)  from  forth  a  nnmerous  fold 
Received  a  goat  to  swell  his  household  store. 

Young  hands  first  strung  spring  flow'rets  in  the  fields. 

And  with  a  wreath  the  ancient  gods  arrayed; 
Here  its  soft  fleece  the  tender  lambkin  yields. 

To  form  a  task  for  many  a  tender  maid. 

Hence  wool  and  distaffs  fill  the  housewife's  room, 

And  Tiimlile  thumbs  deft  spindles  keep  in  play; 

Hence  maidens  sing'  nnd  ply  the  bus}-  loom. 
Hence  rings  the  web  beneath  the  driven  lay. 
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LOVE  IN  THE  COUNT RV 

A"  OT,  Cerinthtis,  now  my  love  detains: 
Iron  were  Iil-  whtj'd  bear  the  city  now ; 
For  Venus's  sell'  has  sought  the  happy  piainn. 

And  Love  is  taking:  lessons  at  the  plow. 

Could  i  but  sec  niy  c'.Miiini;'  once  so  kind. 
How  stoutly  wouid  I  turn  the  fertile  soil 

With  heavy  rake— yea.  like  the  poorest  hind, 
I'd  drive  the  crooked  plow  and  bless  the  toil. 

What  time  the  sterile  oxen  till  the  ground; 

Nor  would  I  ever  of  my  lot  complain, 
Thoufirlt  scorching  sttns  my  slender  limbs  should  wound. 

And  o'er  my  soft  hands  rise  the  bursting  blatn. 

The  fair  Apollo  fed  Admettis's  steers. 

Nor  anght  availed  his  lyre  and  locks  nnShom: 

No  herbs  could  soothe  his  soul  or  dry  his  tears.— 
The  powers  of  medicine  were  all  oatwom. 

He  drove  the  cattle  forth  at  mom  and  even, 
Cnrdled  the  milk,  and  when  his  task  was  done. 

Of  pliant  osiers  wove  the  wicker  sieve, 

Leaving  chance  holes  throngh  which  the  whey  might 
rmi. 

How  oft  pale  Dian  blushed  and  felt  a  pan^. 

To  see  him  bear  a  calf  across  the  plain! 
How  oft  as  in  the  deepening  dell  he  sang. 
The  lowing  oxen  broke  the  hallowed  strain! 

Oft  princes  sought  responses  in  despair; 

Crowds  thronged  his  fanes, —  unanswered  all  retired; 
Oft  Leto  mourned  his  wild  disordered  hair, 

Which  once  his  jealous  stepdame  had  admired. 

Loose  were  thy  locks,  i'  IMn^bus!  wan  thy  brow 

Who  would  have  dreamt  those  tresses  e'er  were  thine? 

Where's  Delos?  Where  is  Delphic  Pytho  now? 
Love  dooms  thee  in  a  lowly  cot  to  pine. 

Blest  time  when  Venus  might  uiitramtneled  rove, 
And  gods  all  unashamed  obeyed  her  nodf 

Now  love's  a  jest,  but  he  who's  thrall  to  love 
Would  be  a  jest  before  a  loveless  god. 
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TO  CERINTHUS.  ON  HIS  BIRTHDAY 

COME,  speak        words  tM^re  the  natal  fane : 
Or  man  or  woman  come,  let  silence  reign, 
Let  incense  burn,  and  odors  fill  the  air 
Such  as  the  rich  Arabian  pastures  bear; 
Oh,  let  tby  Geniias  view  his  lioaoffs  now, 
With  flowing  garlands  round  bis  holy  brow: 
On  every  tress  let  ptirest  Spikenard  shine: 
Haste,  bring  the  cake,  and  crown  the  bowl  with  wine ! 

Beloved  Cerinthtis!  may  he  hear  thy  tow! 
Breathe  it:  why  linger?  pray,  he  beckons  nowt 

Methinks  thou'lt  ask  a  wife's  unchanging  love; 
Ah,  yes!  thy  thonghts  have  reached  the  gods  above  I 
To  thee,  compared  with  this,  were  sorry  cheer 
The  wide  world's  plains  nptnzned  by  brawny  steer. 
Or  costliest  gems  from  wealthy  India  drawn, 
Where  Ocean  colors  at  the  kiss  of  dawn. 

Thy  vows  are  ratited.  On  qnivering  wing. 
Dear  Love!  the  golden  bonds  of  wedlock  bring,— 
Bonds  that  will  last  till  age  with  laggard  pace 

Silvers  thy  lucks  and  wrinkles  all  thy  fare: 
And  may  thy  natal  god  send  children  sweei. 
To  sport  with  happy  gambols  round  thy  feet! 
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JOHANN  LUDWIG  TIECK 

{1773-1853) 

MONO  the  poets  of  the  romantic  movement  in  German  liter- 
ature,—  idealists  who  sought  the  blue  flower,  and  reviving 
the  native  literary  past,  found  their  inspiration  in  mediaeval 
mysticism  or  Catholicism,  or  in  the  airy  fields  of  pure  imagination. 
—  Ludwig  Tieck  occupies  an  honorable  place.  Indeed,  he  is  often 
referred  to  as  the  father  of  the  older  romanticism  in  Germany. — that 
of  the  first  quarter  of  our  century.  Certainly  he  was  foremost  in 
developing  and  applying  principles  earlier  laid  down  by  Goethe  and 
Schiller,    His  many-sided  literary  and  intel- 


lectual activity  was  remarkable.  As  poet, 
story-teller,  translator,  critic,  essayist,  and 
editor,  he  did  work  all  of  which  was  able 
and  interesting,  and  some  of  it  of  rare  and 
high  merit.  Tieck  was  a  scholar  with  a 
touch  of  genius;  a  poet,  as  Carlyle  said  of 
him  long  ago.  "bom  as  well  as  made."  He 
belonged  in  the  circle  of  which  Novalis. 
Brentano.  and  the  brothers  Schlegel  were 
other  members,  and  his  position  in  it  is  not 
far  from  the  centre. 

Johann  Ludwig  Tieck  was  the  son  of  a 


rope-maker,  and  was  born  at  Berlin.  May  Johann  Ludwig  Tieck 
31st,  1773.    He  attended  a  good  gymnasium. 

and  prosecuted  his  studies  further  in  Halle.  Gottingen.  and  Erlangen; 
giving  special  attention  to  history,  philology-,  and  literature,  ancient 
and  modern.  He  then  returned  to  Berlin,  and  began  his  career  as  a 
writer,  first  publishing  tales  and  romances  which  showed  the  influence 
of  the  Storm  and  Stress  atmosphere:  *  Peter  Lebrecht*  (1795)  ^.nd 
'William  Lovell *  (1795-6)  are  novels  typical  of  this  phase,  which  does 
not  stand  for  Tieck's  most  representative  work.  This  found  its  ex- 
pression in  his  use  of  the  mediaeval  legends  and  fairy  tales.  In  this 
genre  he  was  pre-eminently  successful :  however  light  and  fantastic, 
the  conception  is  poetical;  and  delicate  fancy  mingles  with  playful 
irony  to  make  his  prose  stories  delightful  reading.  A  wonder-tale 
like  *  The  Fair-haired  Eckbert '  is  a  little  masterpiece.  The  unfinished 
*Stembald"s  Travels,*  the  *  Blue  Beard,*  and  the  *  Puss  in  Boots.*  are 


l^g^  JOIIANN  LUDWiG  TitCK 

further  well-known  examples  of  his  adaptation  or  rehabilitation  of 
popular  traditions.  The  old  mdrchen  becomes  another  but  a  very 
beautiful  thing  in  his  hands.  In  the  <Phantasus*  (1812-17)  arc  gath- 
ered talcs,  sketches,  and  plays,  mostly  of  this  sort,  but  with  less 
of  mysticism  and  more  <^  satiric  intent  Tieck's  revival  of  folk 
traditions  pleased  the  public,  while  it  revealed  his  own  romantic 
tendencies;  he  was  hailed  as  a  leader  of  that  movement,  and  with 
over-trenc'ors  laudntion,  compared  favorably  with  Goethe  himself. 

Tire  k  renided  in  K  tia  from  1799  to  1800,  on  terms  of  friendship 
with  ihe  brothers  Schlegel,  Novalis,  Brentano,  Fichte,  and  Schelling, 
making  the  acquaintance  too  of  the  literary  gods,  Goethe  and  Schiller. 
In  1 801,  in  company  with  Frederick  von  Schlegel,  he  moved  to  Dres- 
den; but  the  next  year  settled  on  a  friend's  estate  near  Frankfort- 
on-tlu -Oder.  He  made  many  iourneys  to  Italy,  as  he  did  t  >  various 
German  cities,  in  order  to  e<in--ult  the  libraries.  Poetry,  translation, 
fiction,  criticism,  and  drama,  came  from  him  rapidly.  His  services  as 
a  translator  were  conspicuous.  He  made  a  masterly  rendering-  of 
*Don  Quixote*  in  1799-1801.  translated  the  ^Minneaongs'  in  1803,  and 
in  his  *01d  English  Theatre*  in  1811  gave  a  German  version  of  the 
plays  drmbtfultv  ascribed  to  Shakespeare,  who  was  a  lifelon;^  object 
of  Tieck's  devoted  study.  In  the  same  year  appeared  tlie  SeUlegel- 
Tieck  irunslation  of  the  dramas  of  liie  greatest  of  English  poets, 
Tieck  editing  and  completing  the  mighty  work  done  by  August  von 
Schlegel:  the  version  remains  the  standard  one  in  that  tongue,  and 
pnts  all  German  lovers  of  Shakespeare  under  a  lasting  obligation  to 
the  collaboratincr  authors.  It  is  now  known,  however,  that  much  of 
the  actual  translatiir.^  of  the  dramas  not  done  bv  Schleprel  was  the 
work  of  Tieck's  gilled  daugliler.  Durulhca.    But  his  natne  will  always 

be  associated  with  this  great  Shakespeare  version. 

Tieck  left  his  country  residence  in  1819,  settling  in  Dresden;  where 
he  became  a  director  of  the  court  theatre,  and  drew  around  him  a 

group  of  admirers  who  swore  by  his  views,  and  were  anta^t^^nixed  by 
a  counter  party.  His  liter.qry  activity  during  the  i>rtsden  .sojourn 
was  constant  and  iruitful.  many  01  his  strongest  novels  and  most 
alluring  tales  being  composed  between  the  date  of  bis  arrival  and  his 
removal  to  Berlin  in  1841,  on  the  invitation  of  King  William  IV. 
Such  productions  as  'The  Pictures.*  <  The  Betrothal,*  <The  Travel- 
ers.* *  Ltick  Brings  Brains.*  *  The  Old  Book.*  'The  Scarecrow,*  *  The 
Revolt  in  the  Cevennes.*  'Witch's  Sabbath.*  and  *  Vittoria  Accorom- 
bona,*  are  prominent  among  them;  and  several  volumes  of  critical 
studies  and  a  sort  of  biography  of  Shakespeare  swell  the  list.  Tieck's 
collected  poems  appeared  in  1831 :  they  contain  many  charming  lyrics, 
but  as  a  rule  they  are  reflective  and  cultivated  rather  than  creative. 
He  was  in  his  prose  fairy  tales  in  the  broad  sense  a  poet;  that  is,  a 
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writer  of  imaginative  litefmtore  (wbAt  the  Germans  call  dicfiter),  and 
found  ii:  those  tales  his  truest  meditim.  The  faults  of  Tieck's  idyls 
and  fantasies  are  those  of  construction  :  he  lacked  condensation  and 
the  sense  ui  plastic  form.  His  work  as  editor,  in  rehabilitating  the 
literary  past,  or  in  ifitrodnciiig  compamtively  unknown  figures,  con- 
tintied  to  be  vigorous. — one  of  his  main  services  being  the  editing  of 
the  complete  works  of  the  great  dramatist  Heinrich  von  Kletst.  Tieck 
was  one  of  the  most  fecund  and  polydextrous  writers  of  his  time. 

Tic  lo^^t  his  wife  (who  was  the  child  of  a  clergyman)  in  1837,  his 
danj^htcr  Dorothea  in  1840;  and  for  the  rtmainiug  dozen  years  lived 
in  dignified  retirement,  confined  mnch  through  illness  but  surrotmded 
with  cmnforts  and  b<mors.  It  was  during  bis  reddenoe  in  Dresden 
that  Tieck's  fine  dramatic  powers  as  a  reader  were  revealed  to  select 
circles:  when  he  went  on  a  visit  to  Weimar,  Goethe  listened  en- 
chanted to  his  recitations.  Tieck's  death  occurred  at  Berlin  on  April 
28th,  1853.  A  twenty-volume  edition  of  his  works  was  published 
there,  1828-46:  a  valtiable  and  reliable  biography  is  that  by  Kopke 
(1855). 

Thomas  Carlyle  in  iS:-  made  Tieck  and  other  German  literary 

leaders  known  to  the  English  public  by  pnblisliinv^  his  *  German 
Romance*  The  poet's  sister.  Sophie  von  Knorring:.  was  a  literary 
woman  of  repute;  and  his  brother.  Christian  Frederic,  a  distinguished 
scttlptor. 

Lttdwig  Tieck's  was  a  complex  nature,  that  felt  keenly,  and  in 

turn  affected,  the  thought  tendencies  of  his  tiine.  Owing  to  this 
sensitiveness  to  the  varied  rnltnre  to  which  he  subjected  himself, 
he  differed  much  at  different  points  in  his  development:  now  he  is 
rationalistic  and  skeptical,  now  sentimental  and  rhapsodical.  He 
played  a  considetable  rdle  in  tbat  most  interesting  romantic  revival 
in  German,  which  was  only  a  part  of  the  laiger  European  return  to 
romanticism  in  reaction  from  the  classicism,  narrow  formality,  and 
prosin.c:.  of  the  eighteenth  centnry.  His  most  lasting:  contribution 
to  the  literature  of  the  fatherland  will  be  found  in  his  noble  trans- 
lations, and  the  fantasies  he  wove  out  of  the  raw  stufi  of  the  old 
traditions  and  folk  legends. 


THE  PAIR-HAIRED  ECKBERT 

IN  A  district  of  the  Harz  dwelt  a  knight,  whose  comtnon  des- 
ignation in  that  quarter  was  the  Fair-haired  Eckbert.  He 
was  about  forty  years  of  age,  scarcely  (rf  middle  stature;  and 
short,  ligfat-colofed  lodes  lay  close  and  sleek  round  bis  pale  and 
«v— 93s 
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sunken  countenance.  He  led  a  retired  life,  had  never  interfered 
in  the  feuds  of  his  neighbors;  indeed,  beyond  tlie  outer  wall  of 
his  castle  he  was  seldom  to  be  seen.  His  wife  loved  solitude  as 
much  as  he;  both  seemed  heartily  attadied  to  one  another;  only 
now  and  then  they  would  lament  that  Heaven  had  not  blessed 
their  marriage  with  children. 

Few  came  to  visit  Eckbert;  and  when  guests  did  happen 
to  be  with  him,  their  presence  made  but  little  alteration  in  his 
customary  way  of  life:  Temperance  abode  in  his  household, 
and  l'"rn<^a]uv  herself  a'.ijieared  to  be  the  mistress  of  the  enter- 
tainment. On  these  occubionb,  Eckbert  was  always  cheeriul  and 
lively;  but  when  he  was  alone,  you  might  observe  in  him  a  cer- 
tain mild  reserve  —  a  still,  retiring  melancholy. 

His  most  frequent  guest  was  Philip  Walther;  a  man  to  whom 
he  had  attached  himself,  from  having  found  in  him  a  way  of 
thinking  like  his  own.  Walther's  residence  was  in  Franconia;  but 
he  would  often  stay  for  half  a  year  in  Bckbert's  neighborhood, 
gathering  plants  and  minerals  and  then  sorting  and  arranging 
them.  lie  lived  on  a  small  independency,  and  was  connected 
with  no  one.  Eckbert  frequently  attended  him  in  his  sequest- 
ered walks;  year  after  year,  a  closer  friendship  grew  betwixt 
them.    .    .  . 

It  was  late  in  the  autumn,  when  Eckbert,  one  cloudy  even- 
ing, was  sitting  with  his  friend  and  his  wife  Bertha,  by  the 
parlor  fire.  The  flame  cast  a  red  glimmer  through  the  room, 
and  sported  on  the  ceiling;  the  night  looked  sullenly  in  through 

the  windows,  and  the  trees  without  rustled  in  wet  coldness. 
Walther  complained  of  the  long  road  he  had  to  travel;  and 
Eckbert  proposed  to  him  to  stay  where  he  was,  to  while  away 
half  of  the  night  in  friendly  talk,  and  then  to  take  a  bed  in  the 
house  till  morning.  Waliher  ajfrccd,  aud  the  whole  was  speedily 
arranged;  by-and-by  wine  and  supper  were  brought  in;  fresh 
wood  was  laid  upon  the  fire;  the  talk  grew  livelier  and  more 
confidential. 

The  cloth  being  removed,  and  the  servants  gone,  Eckbert 
took  his  friend's  hand,  and  said  to  him :  "  Now  you  must  let  my 
wife  tell  you  the  history  of  her  youth;  it  is  curious  enough,  and 
you  should  know  it.  *'  — "  With  all  my  heart,*  said  Walther;  and 

the  party  again  drew  ronnd  the  hearth. 

It  was  now  midnight;  the  moon  loi  ked  titfully  through  the 
breaks  of  the  driving  clouds.      You   must  not  reckon  me  a 
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babbler,**  began  the  lady.  "My  husband  says  you  have  so  gen- 
erous a  mind  that  it  is  not  rij^ht  in  us  to  hide  au<;hl  from  yon. 
Only  do  not  take  my  narrative  for  a  fable,  however  strangely  it 

may  sound. 

"  I  was  burn  in  a  little  village ;  my  father  was  a  poor  herds- 
man. Our  circumstances  were  not  o£  the  best:  often  we  knew 
not  where  to  find  oar  daily  bread.  But  what  grieved  me  more 
than  this  were  the  quarrels  which  my  i^fber  and  mother  often 
had  about  their  poverty,  and  the  bitter  reproaches  they  cast  on 
one  another.  Of  myself  too  I  heard  nothing  said  1)ut  ill:  they 
were  forever  telling  me  I  was  a  silly,  stupid  child,  that  I  could 
not  do  the  ^;implLst  turn  of  work;  and  in  truth  I  was  extremely 
inexpert  and  helpless:  I  let  things  fall,  I  neither  learned  to  sew 
nor  spin,  I  could  be  of  no  use  to  my  parents;  only  their  straits 
I  understood  too  well.  Often  I  would  sit  in  a  corner  and  fill 
my  littte  heart  wi^  dreams  how  I  would  help  them  if  I  slumld 
all  at  once  grow  rich;  how  I  would  overflow  them  with  silver 
and  gold,  and  feast  myself  on  their  amajsement;  and  then  spirits 
came  hovering  up,  and  showed  me  buried  treasures,  or  gave  me 
little  pebbles  which  changed  into  precious  stones.  In  short,  the 
strangest  fancies  occupied  me;  and  when  I  had  to  rise  and  help 
with  anythinpf.  my  inexpertness  was  still  greater,  as  my  head  was 
giddy  with  these  inotlcy  visions. 

"My  I'utlier  in  partieiilar  was  always  very  cross  to  me:  he 
scolded  nie  for  being  sucli  u  burden  to  the  house;  indeed  he 
often  used  me  rather  cruelly,  and  it  was  very  seldom  that  I  got 
a  friendly  word  from  him.  In  this  way  I  had  struggled  on  to 
near  the  end  of  my  eighth  year;  and  now  it  was  seriously  fixed 
that  I  should  begin  to  do  or  leam  someUiing.  My  father  still 
■  maintained  that  it  was  nothing  but  caprice  in  me,  or  a  laay  wish 
to  pass  my  days  in  idleness;  accordingly  he  set  upon  me  with 
furious  threats,  and  as  these  made  no  improvement,  he  one  dnv 
gave  me  a  most  cruel  chastisement,  and  added  that  the  same 
should  be  repeated  day  after  day,  since  I  was  nothing  but  a  use- 
less sluggard. 

*That  whole  night  I  wept  abundantly:  I  felt  myself  so  utterly 
forsalcen;  I  had  such  a  sympathy  with  myself  that  I  even  longed 
to  die.  I  dreaded  the  break  of  day;  I  knew  not  on  earth  what 
I  was  to  do  or  try.    I  wished  from  my  very  heart  to  be  clever, 

and  could  not  understand  how  I  should  be  worse  than  the  other 
children  of  the  place.    I  was  on  the  border  of  despair. 
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*'At  the  dawn  of  day  I  rose,  and  scarcely  knowing  what  I 
did,  unfastened  the  door  of  our  little  hut.  I  stcpt  upon  the 
open  field;  next  minute  I  was  in  a  wood,  where  the  light  of  the 
morning  had  yet  hardly  penetrated.  I  ran  along,  not  looking 
round;  for  I  felt  no  fatigue,  and  I  still  thought  my  father  would 
catch  rae,  and  in  his  anger  at  my  flight,  would  beat  me  worse 
than  ever. 

"I  had  reached  the  other  side  of  the  forest,  and  the  sun  was 
risen  a  considerable  way;  I  saw  something  dim  lying  before  me, 
and  a  thick  fog  resting  over  it  Ere  long  my  path  began  to 
mount,  as  one  time  I  was  dimbing  hills,  at  another  wending 
among  rocks;  and  I  now  guessed  that  I  must  be  among  the 
neighboring  mountains. —  a  tbonoht  ihat  made  mc  shudder  in  my 
loneliness.  For,  livmg  in  the  pl.iin  country,  I  had  never  seen  a 
hill:  and  the  very  word  mountains,  when  T  heard  i:ilk  of  them, 
had  been  a  sound  of  terror  to  my  young  ear.  1  had  not  the 
heart  to  go  back, — my  fear  itself  drove  me  on;  often  I  looked 
round  affrighted  when  the  breezes  rustled  over  me  among  the 
trees,  or  the  stroke  of  some  distant  woodman  sounded  far  through 
the  still  morning.  And  when  I  began  to  meet  with  charcoal- 
men  and  miners,  and  heard  their  foreign  way  of  speech,  I  had 
nearly  fainted  for  terror. 

•*  I  passed  tlnoti^h  several  villages:  besfging  now  and  then, 
for  T  felt  hnngr)-  and  tliirsty;  and  fashioning  ray  answers  as  I 
best  couUl  when  qttestions  were  put  to  me.  In  this  manner  I 
had  wandered  on  some  four  day.s,  when  1  came  upon  a  liltle 
footpath,  which  led  me  farther  and  farther  from  the  highway. 
The  rocks  about  me  now  assumed  a  different  and  far  stranger 
form.  They  were  cliffs  so  piled  on  one  another  that  it  looked  as 
if  the  first  gust  of  wind  would  hurl  them  all  this  way  and  that. 
I  knew  not  whether  to  go  on  or  stop.  Till  now  I  had  slept  by 
night  in  the  woods, —  for  it  Avas  the  finest  scascm  of  the  vear. — 
or  in  some  remote  shepherd's  hut:  'int  here  I  saw  no  human 
dwelling  at  alh  and  could  not  hope  to  rind  one  in  thi<  wiUlcr- 
ncss.  The  crags  grew  more  and  more  frightful;  I  had  many  a 
time  to  glide  along  by  the  very  edge  of  dreadful  abysses;  by 
degrees  my  foot-path  became  fainter,  and  at  last  all  traces  of  it 
vanished  from  beneath  me.  I  was  utterly  comfortless:  I  wept 
and  screamed;  and  my  voice  came  echoing  back  from  the  rocky 
valleys  with  a  sound  that  terrified  me.  The  night  now  came  on, 
and  I  sought  out  a  mossy  nook  to  lie  down  in.    I  could  not 
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Bleep:  in  tlie  darkness  I  heard  the  strangest  noises;  sometimes  I 
took  them  to  proceed  from  wild  beasts,  sometimes  from  wind 
moaning  through  the  rocks,  sometimes  from  unknown  birds.  I 

prayed;  and  did  not  sleep  till  towards  morning. 

"  When  the  light  came  upon  m\  face  T  awoke  Before  me 
was  a  steep  rock;  I  clomb  up.  in  the  hope  of  discovering  some 
outlet  from  the  waste,  perhaps  of  seeing  houses  or  men.  But 
when  I  reached  the  top  there  was  nothing  still,  as  far  as  my  eye 
conld  reach,  but  a  wilderness  of  crags  and  precipices:  all  was 
covered  with  a  dim  haze;  the  day  was  gray  and  troubled,  and 
no  tree,  no  meadow,  not  even  a  bush  could  I  find, — only  a  few 
shrubs  shooting  up  stunted  and  solitary  in  the  narrow  clefts  of 
the  rocks.  I  cannot  utter  what  a  longing  I  felt  but  to  see  one 
h\iman  crcatnre,  any  living  mortal,  even  though  T  had  been  afraid 
of  hurt  from  him.  At  the  same  time  I  was  tortured  by  a  gnaw- 
ing hunger;  I  sat  down,  and  made  up  my  mind  to  die.  After  a 
while,  however,  the  desire  of  living  gained  the  master}';  I  roused 
myself,  and  wandered  forward  amid  tears  and  broken  sobs  all 
dny:  in  the  end  I  hardly  knew  what  I  was  doing;  I  was  tired 
and  spent,  I  scarcely  wished  to  live,  and  yei  I  feared  to  die. 

*  Towards  night  the  country  seemed  to  grow  a  little  kindlier; 
my  thoughts,  my  desires  revived,  the  wish  for  life  awoke  in  all 
my  veins.  I  thought  I  heard  the  rushing  of  a  mill  afar  off;  I 
redoubled  my  steps;  and  how  glad,  how  light  of  heart  was  I, 
when  at  last  I  actually  gained  the  limits  of  the  Ixirren  rocks, 
and  saw  woods  and  meadows  lying  before  me.  witli  soft  green 
hills  in  the  distance!  I  felt  as  if  I  had  stept  out  ot  a  hell  into 
a  paradise;  my  lonclincs^i  and  helplessness  no  longer  frightened 
me. 

*  Instead  of  the  hoped«for  mill,  I  came  upon  a  waterfall, 
which  in  truth  considerably  damped  my  joy.  I  was  lifting  a 
drink  from  it  in  the  hollow  of  my  hand,  when  all  at  once  I 
dicmght  I  heard  a  slight  cough  some  little  way  from  me.  Never 
in  my  life  was  I  so  joyfully  surprised  as  at  this  moment;  I 

went  nenr,  nnd  .it  iho  border  of  the  wood  T  saw  .-in  nid  woman 
sitting  resting  on  ihc  ground.  She  was  dressed  almost  wholly  in 
black;  a  black  hood  covered  her  liead.  mid  the  greater  part  of 
her  face;  and  in  her  hand  she  lield  a  crutch. 

*I  came  up  to  her  and  begged  for  help;  she  made  me  sit  by 
her,  and  gave  me  bread  and  a  little  wine.  While  I  ate,  she  sang 
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in  a  screeching  tone  some  Hnd  of  spiritaal  song.  When  she 
had  done*  she  told  me  I  might  follow  her. 

*  The  offer  charmed  mc.  stran^fe  as  the  old  woman's  voice 
and  look  appeared.  With  Iki  crutch  she  limped  away  pretty 
fast,  and  at  every  step  slic  twisted  her  face  so  oddly  that  at  first 
I  was  like  to  kiugh.  The  wild  rocks  retired  behind  u9.  more 
and  more;  I  never  shall  forget  the  aspect  and  the  icchiig  oi  that 
evening.  All  things  were  as  molten  into  the  softest  golden  red; 
the  trees  were  standing  with  their  tops  in  the  glow  of  the  snn> 
set;  on  the  fields  lay  a  mild  brightness;  the  woods  and  the  leaves 
of  the  trees  were  standing  motionless;  the  pure  sky  looked  out 
like  an  opened  paradise;  and  the  gushing  of  the  brooks,  and 
from  time  to  time  the  rustling  of  the  trees,  resounded  through 
the  serene  stillness  as  in  pensive  joy.  My  young  soul  was  here 
first  taken  with  a  foreihouflfht  of  the  world  nnd  its  vicis'-itudes. 
1  forgot  myself  and  my  conductress;  my  spirit  and  my  eyes  were 
wandering  among  the  shining  clouds. 

*We  now  mounted  an  eminence  planted  with  barchotxees: 
from  the  top  we  looked  into  a  green  valley,  likewise  full  of 
birches;  and  down  below,  in  the  middle  of  them,  was  a  little  htit 
A  glad  barking  reached  us,  and  immediately  a  little  nimble  dog 
came  springing  round  the  old  woman,  fawned  on  her,  and  wagged 
its  tail;  it  next  came  to  rac,  viewed  me  on  all  .sides,  and  then 
turned  back  with  a  friendly  look  to  its  old  mistress. 

*•  On  reat hin;^r  the  bottom  of  the  hill,  1  heard  the  stranovst 
song,  as  if  coming  trora  the  hut,  and  sung  by  some  bird.  Ii  ran 
thus:  — 

*Alone  in  wood  so  gay 
'Tis  good  to  stay. 
Morrow  like  to-day» 

For  ever  and  aye; 
Oh,  I  do  love  to  stay. 
Alone  in  wood  so  gay.* 

"These  few  words  were  continually  repeated;  and  to  describe 
the  sound,  it  was  as  if  you  heard  forest  horns  and  dialms  sounded 
together  from  a  far  distance, 

*My  curiosity  was  wonderfully  on  the  stretch;  without  waiting 
for  the  old  woman's  orders,  I  stept  into  the  hut  It  was  already 
dusk:  here  all  was  neatly  swept  and  trimmed;  some  bowls  were 
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standing  in  a  cupboard,  sonie  strange-looking  casks  or  pots  on  a 
table;  in  a  glittering  cage,  hanging  by  the  window,  was  a  bird, 
and  this  in  fact  proved  to  be  the  singer.  The  old  woman 
coughed  and  panted;  it  seemed  as  if  she  never  would  get  over 
her  fatigue:  she  patted  the  little  dog,  she  talked  with  the  bird, 
which  only  answered  her  with  its  accustomed  song;  and  for  me, 
she  did  not  seem  to  recollect  that  I  was  there  at  all.  Looking 
at  her  so,  many  qualms  and  fears  came  over  me.  for  lier  face 
was  in  perpetual  motion;  and  besides,  her  head  shook  from  old 
age,  so  that  for  my  life  1  could  not  uuderslaad  what  sort  of 
countenance  she  had. 

*  Having  gathered  strength  again  she  lit  a  candle,  covered  a 
small  table,  and  bitmght  out  supper.  She  now  looked  round  lor 
me,  and  bade  me  take  a  fittie  cane  chair.  I  was  thus  sitting 
dose  fronting  her,  with  the  light  between  us.  She  folded  her 
bony  hands,  and  prayed  aloud,  still  twisting  her  countenance,  so 
that  I  was  once  more  on  the  point  of  laughing;  but  1  took  sthct 
care  that  I  uiigiu  not  ni;ikc  her  angry. 

"After  <;npper  she  agiiin  prayed,  then  showed  me  a  bed  in  a 
low,  narrow  closet;  she  herself  slept  in  ihc  room.  I  did  not 
w^atch  long,  for  I  was  half  stupefied;  but  in  the  night  I  now  and 
then  awoke,  and  heard  the  old  woman  <x>ughing,  and  between 
whiles  talking  with  her  dog  and  her  bird, — which  last  seemed 
dreaming,  and  replied  with  only  one  or  two  words  of  its  rhyme. 
This  with  the  birches  rustling  before  the  window,  and  the  song 
of  a  distant  nightingale,  made  such  a  wondrous  combination  ^t 
I  never  fairly  thoticrht  I  was  awake,  but  only  falling  out  of  one 
dream  into  another  still  strnncrcr. 

*The  old  woman  awoke  nic  in  the  nu  rningf.  and  soon  after 
gave  me  work.  I  was  put  to  spin,  which  1  now  learned  very 
easily;  I  had  likewise  to  take  charge  of  the  dog  and  the  bird.  I 
soon  learned  my  business  in  the  house:  I  now  felt  as  if  it  all 
must  be  so;  I  never  once  remembered  that  the  old  woman  had 
so  many  singularities,  that  her  dwelling  was  mysterious  and  lay 
apart  from  all  men,  and  that  the  bird  must  be  a  very  strange 
creature.  His  beauty,  indeed,  always  struck  me :  for  his  feathers 
glittered  with  all  possible  colors,  the  fairest  deep  blue  and  the 
most  burning  red  alternated  abotit  his  neck  and  body:  and  wlien 
sins^in-'.  he  blew  himself  proudly  out,  so  that  his  feathers  looked 
siiil  huer. 
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"  My  old  mistress  often  went  abroad,  and  did  not  come  again 
till  nii^'-ht;  on  these  occasions  I  went  o\^t  to  meet  her  with  the 
do^,^  ;md  she  used  to  call  me  child,  ami  dau.L^htcr.  \n  ;1k'  ciul  I 
frrvw  to  like  her  hrartily;  as  our  mind,  especially  in  childh<nKi. 
will  become  accustomed  and  attached  to  anything.  In  the  even 
ings  she  taught  me  to  read;  and  tliis  was  afterwards  a  source  of 
boundless  satisfaction  to  me  in  my  solitnde,  for  she  had  several 
ancient-written  books,  that  contained  the  strangest  stories. 

^'The  recollection  of  the  life  I  then  led  is  still  . singular  to  me: 
visited  by  no  human  creature,  secluded  in  the  circle  of  80  small 
a  family;  for  the  dog  and  the  bird  made  the  same  impression 
on  nic  which  in  other  cases  long-known  friends  produce.  T  am 
surprised  that  T  have  never  since  hotii  abk  to  recall  the  dog's 
name, —  a  very  odd  one, —  often  as  1  then  pronounced  it. 

*  Four  years  I  had  passed  in  this  way  (I  must  now  have  been 
nearlv  twelve),  when  my  old  dame  began  to  put  more  trust  in 
me,  and  at  length  told  me  a  secret.  The  bird,  I  found,  laid  every 
day  an  egg,  in  which  there  was  a  pearl  or  a  jewel.  I  had  already 
noticed  that  she  often  went  to  fettle  privately  about  the  cage, 
but  I  had  never  troubled  myself  farther  on  the  subject.  She 
now  tfave  me  charge  of  gathering  these  eggs  in  her  absence,  and 
carefully  storing  them  in  the  '^trange-looking  pot?  She  would 
leave  me  food,  and  somelitnes  stay  away  longer,^ — ^  lor  wetiks,  tor 
months.     My  little  wheel  kept  humming  round,  the  dog  barked, 

the  bird  sang;  and  withal  there  was  sach  a  stUlnesfi  in  the  neigh- 
borhood that  I  do  not  recollect  of  any  storm  or  foul  weather  all 
the  time  I  staid  there.  No  one  wandered  thither;  no  wild  beast 
came  near  our  dwelling:  I  was  satisfied,  and  worked  along  in 
peace  from  day  to  day.  One  would  perhaps  be  very  happy  could 
he  pass  his  life  so  imdisturbcdly  to  the  end. 

"  From  the  little  that  I  read,  1  formed  qnite  marvelous  no- 
tions of  the  world  and  its  people;  all  taken  troin  myself  and  my 
society.  When  I  read  of  witty  persons,  1  could  not  figure  them 
but  like  the  little  shock;  great  ladies,  I  conceived,  were  like  the 
bird;  all  old  women,  like  my  mistress.  I  had  read  somewhat  of 
love  too;  and  oStexi  in  fancy  I  would  play  strange  stories  with 
myself.  I  figured  out  the  fairest  knight  on  earth;  adorned  him 
with  all  perfections,  without  knowing  rightly,  after  all  my  labor, 
how  he  looked:  but  I  could  feel  a  hearty  pity  for  myself  when 
he  ceased  to  love  me;  X  would  then,  in  thought,  make  long 
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meltiiig  speeches,  or  perhaps  slood,  to  trj  if  I  could  win  him 
hock.   You  smile!   These  joimg  days  are  in  truth  far  away 

from  us  all. 

*I  now  liked  better  to  be  left  alone,  for  I  was  then  sole  mis- 
tress of  the  honse.  The  dog  bn-ed  me,  and  did  all  I  wanted; 
the  bird  replied  to  .ill  my  questions  witli  liis  rhyme;  my  wheel 
kept  briskly  turning,  and  at  bottom  1  had  never  any  wish  for 
change.  When  my  dame  returned  from  her  long  wanderings,  she 
would  praise  my  diligence;  she  said  her  house,  since  I  belonged 
to  it,  was  managed  for  more  perfectly;  she  took  a  pleasure  in  my 
growth  and  healthy  looks:  in  short,  she  treated  me  in  all  points 
Kke  her  daughter. 

"  *  Thou  art  a  good  girl,  child,*  said  she  once  to  me,  in  her 
crcakint^:  tone;  *  if  thou  continuest  so,  it  will  be  well  witli  thee: 
but  none  ever  prospers  when  he  leaves  the  straight  path;  pun- 
ishment will  overtake  him,  though  it  may  be  late,*  I  pfave  little 
heed  to  this  remark  ».<t  hers  at  the  time,  lor  in  all  my  temper 
and  movements  I  was  very  lively;  but  by  night  it  occurred  to 
me  again,  and  I  could  not  understand  what  she  meant  by  it.  I 
considered  all  the  words  attentively;  I  had  read  of  ridies,  and  at 
last  it  struck  me  that  her  pearls  and  jewels  might  periiaps  be 
something  precious.  Ere  long  this  thoui^ht  grew  clears  to  me. 
But  the  straight  path,  and  leaving  it  ?  What  could  she  mean  by 
this? 

"I  was  now  fourteen:  it  is  tlie  misen.'  of  man  that  he  arrives 
at  uncierstanding  through  the  loss  of  innocence.  1  now  saw  well 
enough  that  it  lay  with  me  to  take  the  jewels  and  the  bird  in 
the  old  woman's  absence,  and  go  forth  with  them  and  see  the 
world  I  had  read  of.  Perhaps  too  it  would  then  be  possible  that 
I  might  meet  the  fairest  of  all  knights^  who  forever  dwelt  in  my 
memory. 

•At  first  this  thought  was  nothing  more  than  any  other 
thought:  but  when  I  used  to  be  sitting  at  my  wheel,  it  still 
returned  to  me  against  my  will;  and  I  sometimes  followed  it  so 
far,  that  I  already  saw  myself  §idomed  in  splendid  attire,  with 
princes  and  knights  around  me.  On  awakening  from  these  dreams, 
I  would  feel  a  sadness  wiien  1  looked  up  and  found  myself  still 
in  the  little  cottage.  For  the  rest,  if  I  went  through  my  duties, 
the  old  woman  tronbled  herself  little  about  what  I  thought  or 
ielt. 
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^One  day  she  went  out  again,  telling  me  that  she  should  be 
away  on  this  occasion  longer  than  usual  ;  that  I  must  take  strict 

charj^e  of  every thin<j,  and  Tir,i  let  the  time  hang  heavy  on  my 
hands.  I  had  a  sort  of  fear  on  taking  leave  of  her,  for  !  feH  as 
if  I  should  not  see  her  any  more.  I  looked  long  after  her,  and 
knew  not  why  I  felt  so  sad:  it  was  almost  as  if  my  purpose  had 
already  stood  before  me,  without  myself  being  conscious  of  it. 

*  Never  did  I  tend  the  dog  and  the  bird  with  such  diligence 
as  now:  they  were  nearer  to  my  heart  than  formerly.  The  old 
woman  had  been  gone  some  days,  when  I  rose  one  morning  in 
the  firm  wind  to  leave  the  cottage,  and  set  out  with  the  bird  to 
sec  this  world  they  talked  so  much  of.  I  felt  pressed  and  ham- 
pered in  my  heart:  I  wished  to  stay  where  I  was,  and.  yet  the 
th(night  of  that  afflicted  me:  there  was  a  strange  contention  in 
my  soul,  as  if  between  two  discurdani  >pirits.  One  moment  my 
peaceful  solitude  would  seem  to  me  most  beautiful;  the  next 
the  image  of  a  new  world,  with  its  many  wonders,  would  again 
enchant  me. 

"I  knew  not  what  to  make  of  it:  the  dog  leaped  up  continu- 
ally  about  me;  the  sunshine  spread  abroad  over  the  fields;  the 

green  birch-trees  glitterc  l:  T  kept  feeling  as  if  I  had  something  I 
must  do  in  haste;  so  I  caught  the  little  dog,  tied  him  up  in  the 
room,  and  tofik  the  cage  with  the  bird  unrkr  my  arm.  The  dog 
writhed  and  whined  at  this  imusual  treatment;  he  looked  at  me 
with  begging  eyes,  but  T  feared  to  have  him  with  me.  I  also 
took  one  pot  of  jewels,  and  concealed  it  by  me;  the  rest  I  left. 

'The  Urd  turned  its  head  very  strangely  when  I  crossed  the 
threshold;  the  dog  tugged  at  his  cord  to  follow  me,  but  he  was 
forced  to  stay. 

•  I  did  not  take  the  road  to  the  wild  rocks,  but  went  in  the 
opposite  direction.  The  dog  still  whined  and  harked,  and  it 
touched  me  to  the  heart  to  hear  him:  the  bird  tried  once  or 
twice  to  sing;  but  as  1  was  carrying  him,  the  shaking  put  him 
out. 

"  The  tai  Llicr  I  went,  the  fainter  grew  the  barking,  and  at 
last  it  altogether  ceased.  I  wept,  and  had  almost  turned  back; 
but  the  longing  to  see  something  new  still  hindered  me. 

*I  had  got  across  the  hills,  and  through  some  forests,  when 
the  night  came  on,  and  I  was  forced  to  turn  aside  into  a  village. 
I  blushed  exceedingly  on  entering  the  inn:  they  showed  me  to  a 
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room  and  bed:  I  slept  pretty  quietly,  only  that  I  dreamed  of  the 
old  woman,  and  her  threatening  me. 

•My  jcninicy  had  not  much  variety.  The  further  I  went,  the 
more  I  ^vas  afflicted  by  the  recollection  of  my  old  mistress  and 
the  little  dog;  I  considered  that  m  all  likelihood  the  poor  shock 
wotild  die  of  hunger,  and  often  in  the  woods  I  thought  my  dame 
would  suddenly  meet  me.  Thus  amid  tears  and  sobs  I  went 
along;  when  I  stopped  to  rest,  and  put  the  cage  on  the  ground, 
the  hird  struck  up  his  song,  and  brought  but  too  keenly  to  my 
mind  the  fair  habitation  I  had  left.  As  human  nature  is  forget- 
ful, I  imagined  that  my  former  journey,  in  my  childhood,  had 
not  been  so  sad  and  woeful  as  the  present;  I  wished  to  be  as  1 
was  then 

•I  had  some  jewels;  and  now.  after  wandering  on  for  several 
days,  I  reached  a  village.  At  the  very  entrance  I  was  struck 
with  something  strange:  I  felt  terrified,  and  knew  not  why;  but 
I  soon  bethought  myself,  for  it  was  the  village  where  I  was 
bom!  How  amazed  was  I!  How  the  tears  ran  down  my  cheeks 
for  gladness^  for  a  thousand  singular  remembrances!  Many  things 
were  changed:  new  houses  had  been  built;  some,  just  raised 
when  I  went  away,  were  now  fallen,  and  had  marks  of  fire  on 
them;  everything  was  far  smaller  and  more  confined  t'lan  I  had 
fancied.  It  rejoiced  my  very  heart  that  I  should  see  my  parents 
once  more  after  such  an  absence:  I  fonnd  their  little  cottapfe,  the 
well-known  threshold;  the  door-latch  was  standing  as  of  old— it 
seemed  to  me  as  if  I  had  shut  it  only  yesternight.  My  heart 
beat  violently,  I  hastily  lifted  the  latch;  but  faces  I  had  never 
seen  before  looked  up  and  gased  at  me.  I  asked  for  the  shep* 
hefd  Martin:  they  told  me  that  his  wife  and  he  were  dead  three 
years  ago.  I  drew  back  quickly,  and  left  the  village  weeping 
aloud. 

**  I  hud  fi  ■Loured  out  so  beautifully  how  T  would  sur])rise  them 
with  my  riches:  by  the  strangest  chance,  what  I  had  only 
dreamed  in  childhood  was  become  reality;  and  now  it  was  all  in 
vain, —  they  could  not  rejoice  with  me,  and  that  which  had  been 
my  first  hope  in  life  was  lost  forever. 

*In  a  pleasant  town  I  hired  a  small  house  and  garden,  and 
took  myself  a  maid.  The  world,  in  truth,  proved  not  so  won* 
derful  as  I  had  painted  it;  but  I  forgot  the  old  von  an  and  my 
former  way  of  life  more  and  more,  and  on  the  whole  I  was  con- 
tented. 
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For  a  long  while  the  bird  ceased  to  sing;  I  was  therefore 
not  a  little  frightened  when  one  night  he  suddenly  began  again, 
with  a  different  rhyme.    He  sang:  — 

<Aione  in  wood  so  gay, 
Ah,  far  awayl 

But  thon  wilt  say 
Some  other  day. 
'Twere  best  to  siuy 
Alone  in  wood  so  gay.* 

"Throughout  the  night  I  could  not  close  an  e)'e:  all  thtxigs 
agam  occurred  Irt  my  remembrance;  and  1  felt  more  than  ever 
that  I  had  not  acted  rightly.  When  I  rose,  the  aspect  of  the 
bird  distressed  me  greatly;  he  looked  at  me  continually,  and  his 
presence  did  me  ill.  There  was  now  no  end  to  his  song;  he 
sang  it  louder  and  more  shrilly  than  he  had  been  wont.  The 
more  I  looked  at  him,  the  more  he  pained  and  frightened  me:  at 
last  I  opened  the  cage,  put  in  my  hand,  and  grasped  his  neck; 
I  squeezed  my  fingers  hard  together;  he  looked  at  me:  I  slack- 
ened them ;  but  he  was  dead.    I  buried  him  in  the  garden. 

"After  this  there  came  a  fear  over  me  for  my  maid:  I  looked 
back  ujxm  myself,  and  fancied  she  might  rob  or  murder  me. 
Ft)r  a  long  wlalc  I  had  been  acquainted  with  a  young  knight, 
whom  I  altogether  liked.  I  bestowed  on  him  my  hand. —  And 
with  this.  Sir  Walther,  ends  my  story." 

^'Ay,  you  should  have  seen  her  then,'  said  Eckbert  warmly; 
^seen  her  youth,  her  loveliness,  and  what  a  charm  her  lonely 
way  of  life  had  given  her.  I  had  no  forttme;  it  was  through 
her  love  these  riches  came  to  me:  we  moved  hither,  and  our 
marriage  has  at  no  time  brought  us  anything  but  good," 

But  with  our  tattling,**  added  Bertha,  *it  is  growing  very 
late;  we  must  go  to  sleep.** 

She  rose,  and  proceeded  to  her  chamber;  Walther,  with  a  kiss 
of  her  hand,  wished  her  good  night,  saying;  "  Many  thanks,  noble 
lady;  I  can  well  figure  you  beside  your  singing  bird,  and  how 
you.  fed  poor  little  Strokmian* 

Walther  likewise  went  to  sleep;  Eckbert  alone  still  walked  in 
a  restless  humor  up  and  down  the  room.  ''Are  not  men  fools  ? " 
said  he  at  lasL  *I  myself  occasioned  this  recital  of  my  wife's 
history,  and  now  such  confidence  appears  to  me  improper!  Will 
he  not  abuse  it  ?   W^ill  he  not  communicate  the  secret  to  others  ? 
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Will  he  not — for  such  ia  human  nature^ cast  tinblessed  thot^hts 
on  our  Jewels,  and  form  pretext  and  lay  plans  to  get  possession 

•    of  them  ? » 

It  now  occurred  to  his  mind  that  Walther  had  nnt  taken 
leave  of  him  so  cordially  as  might  have  been  cxpectL-d  alter 
such  II  inuik  of  trust.  The  soul  once  set  upon  suspicion  finds 
in  every  trifle  sometiiing  to  confirm  it.  Eckhert,  on  the  other 
hand,  reproached  himself  for  such  ignoble  feelings  to  his  worthy 
friend;  yet  still  he  could  not  cast  them  out.  All  night  he 
plagued  himself  with  such  uneasy  thoughts,  and  got  very  little 
deep. 

Bertha  was  unwell  next  day,  and  could  not  come  to  l)reakfast; 
Walther  did  not  seem  to  trouble  himself  much  about  her  illness, 
but  left  her  husband  also  rather  coolly.  Eckbert  could  not  com- 
prehend such  conduct.  He  went  to  see  his  wife,  and  found  her 
in  a  feverish  state;  she  said  her  last  night's  story  must  have 
agitated  her. 

From  that  day  Walther  visited  the  castle  of  his  frimd  but 
seldom;  and  when  he  did  appear,  it  was  but  to  say  a  few  un- 
meaning words  and  then  depart.  Eckbert  was  exceedingly  dis* 
tressed  by  this  demeanor:  to  Bertha  or  Walther  he  indeed  said 
nothing  of  it;  but  to  any  person  his  internal  disquietude  was  vis- 
ible cnonq-h. 

Bertha's  .sickness  wore  an  aspect  more  and  more  serious;  the 
doctor  grew  alarmed:  the  red  had  vanished  from  his  patient's 
cheeks,  and  her  eyes  were  becoming  more  and  more  inflamed. 
One  morning  she  sent  for  her  husband  to  her  bedside;  the 
nurses  were  ordered  to  withdraw. 

*Dear  Eckbert,*  she  began,  *  I  must  disclose  a  secret  to  thee, 
which  has  almost  taken  away  my  senses,  which  is  ruining  my 
health,  unimportant  trifle  as  it  may  appear.  Thou  mayest  re- 
member, often  as  T  talked  of  mv  childhood,  I  could  never  call 
to  mind  the  name  of  the  dog  that  was  so  long  beside  me;  now. 
that  nit^ht  on  taking  leave,  Walther  all  at  once  said  to  me:  *I 
can  well  figure  you,  and  how  you  fed  poor  little  Strohf>tiau.^  Is 
it  chance  ?  Did  he  guess  the  name  ?  Did  he  know  it,  and  speak 
it  on  purpose?  If  so,  how  stands  this  man  connected  with  my 
destiny?  At  times  I  struggled  with  myself,  as  if  I  but  imagined 
this  mysterious  business;  but  alas!  it  is  certain,  too  certain.  I 
felt  a  shudder  that  a  stranger  should  help  me  to  recall  the  mem- 
ory of  my  secrets.   What  sayest  thou,  Eckbert  ?  ^ 
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Eckbert  looked  at  his  sick  and  agitated  wife  with  deep  emo- 
tion; he  stood  silent  and  thoughtful;  then  spoke  some  words 
of  comfort  to  her,  and  vent  out.  In  a  distant  chamber  he  ' 
walked  to  and  fro  in  indescribable  disquiet  Walther  for  many 
years  had  been  bis  sole  companion;  and  now  this  person  was  the 
only  mortal  in  the  world  whose  existence  pained  and  oppressed 
him.  It  seemed  as  if  he  should  be  gay  and  light  of  heart,  were 
that  one  thing  but  removed.  He  took  his  bow,  to  dispd  these 
thoughts;  and  went  to  hunt. 

It  was  a  rot:;::h,  stormy,  v.itittr  day;  the  snow  was  lying  deep 
on  the  hills,  anl  beridiuL:  down  iIk.;  branches  of  the  trees.  He 
roved  about;  tiic  sweat  was  standing  on  his  brow;  he  found  no 
game,  and  this  embittered  his  ill-humor.  All  at  once  be  saw  an 
object  moving  in  the  distance:  it  was  Walther  gathering  moss 
from  the  trunks  of  trees.  Scarce  knowing  what  he  did,  he  bent 
his  bow:  Walther  looked  round,  and  gave  a  thxeatening  gesture; 
but  the  arrow  was  already  flying,  and  he  sank  transfixed  by 
it.    .    .  . 

For  a  great  while  after  this  occurrence,  Eckbert  lived  in  the 
deepest  solitude;  he  had  all  along  been  melancholy,  for  the 
strange  history  of  his  wife  flistiirbcd  him,  and  he  dreaded  some 
unlucky  incident  or  other;  but  at  present  he  was  utterly  at 
variance  with  himself.  The  murder  of  his  friend  arose  inces- 
santly before  his  mind;  he  lived  in  the  anguish  of  conttnnal 
remorse.    .   .  . 

A  young  knight,  named  Hugo,  made  advances  to  the  silent, 
melancholy  Eckbert,  and  appeared  to  have  a  true  affection  for 
him.  Eckbert  felt  Ijirnself  cxcccdingl;.  surprised;  he  met  the 
knight's  friendship  v.itli  ilic  greater  readiness,  the  less  he  had 
anticipated  it.  The  two  were  now  frequentlv  t(^>gt'ther;  Hugo 
showed  his  friend  all  possible  attentions:  one  bc;i.rccly  ever  weal 
to  ride  without  the  other;  in  all  companies  they  got  together. 
In  a  word,  they  seemed  inseparable. 

Eckbert  was  never  happy  longer  than  a  few  transitory  mo- 
ments: for  he  fielt  too  clearly  that  Hugo  loved  him  only  by 
mistake;  that  he  knew  him  not,  was  unacquainted  with  his  his- 
tory;  and  he  was  seized  again  with  the  same  old  longing  to 
unbosom  bimsclf  wholly,  that  he  might  be  mre  whether  Hugo 
was  his  friend  or  not.  But  again  his  apprehensions,  and  the 
fear  of  being  hated  and  abhorred,  withheld  him  There  were 
many  hours  in  which  he  felt  so  much  impressed  with  ins  entire 
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worth lessness,  that  he  believed  no  mortal,  not  a  strang-cr  to  his 
history,  could  entertain  regard  for  him.  Yet  still  he  was  unable 
to  withstand  himself:  on  a  solitary  ride  Ik-  disi!i)>,ed  his  whole 
history  to  Hugo,  and  asked  if  he  could  love  a  murderer.  Hugo 
seemed  touched,  and  tried  to  comfort  bim.  Eckbert  retunied  to 
town  with  a  lighter  heart. 

But  it  seemed  to  be  his  doom  that  in  the  very  hour  of  cxmfi- 
dence  he  should  always  find  materials  for  suspicion.  Scarcely 
had  they  entered  the  public  hall,  when,  in  the  glitter  of  the  many 
lights,  Hugo's  looks  had  ceased  to  satisfy  him.  He  thought  he 
noticed  a  malicious;  ^rnile:  be  remarked  that  Hugo  did  not  speak 
to  him  as  usual;  that  he  talked  with  tin-  re?t,  and  seemed  to 
pay  no  heed  to  him.  In  the  party  was  an  old  knight,  who  had 
always  shown  himself  the  enemy  of  Eckbert,  had  often  asked 
about  his  riches  and  his  wife  in  a  peculiar  style.  With  this  man 
Hugo  was  conversing;  they  were  speaking  privately,  and  cast- 
ing looks  at  Eckbert  The  suspicions  of  the  Utter  seemed  con- 
firmed; he  thought  himself  betrayed,  and  a  tremendous  rage  took 
hold  of  him.  As  he  continued  gazing,  on  a  sudden  he  discerned 
the  countenance  of  Walther, — all  his  features,  all  the  form  so 
well  known  to  him;  he  gazed,  and  looked,  and  felt  convinced  that 
it  was  none  but  Waltlu  r  who  was  talkinpf  to  the  kni<jbt.  His 
horror  cannot  be  described;  in  a  state  of  frenzy  he  rushed  out  of 
the  hall,  left  the  town  over-night,  and  after  many  wanderings 
returned  to  his  castle.    .  . 

He  resolved  to  take  a  journey,  that  he  might  reduce  his 
thoughts  to  order;  the  hope  of  friendship,  the  desire  of  social 
intercourse,  he  had  now  forever  given  up. 

He  set  out  without  prescribing  to  himself  any  certain  route; 
indeed  he  took  small  heed  of  the  country  he  jiassed  through. 
Havinpf  hastened  on  for  some  days  at  the  quickest  pace  <>f  his 
horse,  on  a  ?nddcn  be  found  himself  entangled  in  a  labyrinth  of 
rocks,  from  which  he  could  discover  no  outlet.  At  length  he 
met  an  old  peasant,  who  guided  him  by  a  path  leadincif  past  a 
waterfall;  he  offered  him  some  coins  for  his  guidance,  but  the 
peasant  would  not  take  them. 

*What  use  is  it?*  said  Eckbert  "I  could  believe  that  this 
man  too  was  none  but  Walther.*  He  looked  round  once  more, 
and  it  was  none  but  Walther.  Eckbert  spurred  his  horse  as  fast 
as  it  could  gallop  over  meads  and  forests,  till  it  sank  exhausted 
to  the  earth.   Regardless  of  this,  he  hastened  forward  on  foot 
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In  a  dreamy  mood  he  mounted  a  hill:  be  fancied  he  caugfht 
the  sound  of  a  lively  barking  at  a  little  distance;  the  birch-trees 
whispered  in  the  intervals,  and  in  the  strangest  notes  he  heard 
this  song: — 

'Alone  in  the  wood  so  gay, 
Once  more  I  stay; 

Mone  dare  me  slay. 
The  evil  far  away; 
Ah,  here  I  slay. 
Alone  in  wood  so  gay.** 

The  sense,  the  consciousness,  of  Eckbert  had  departed;  it 
wa>,  a  riddle  wiiich  he  cmild  not  solve,  whether  he  was  dream - 
inj4  now,  or  had  before  dreamed  of  a  wife  and  friend.  The  mar- 
velous was  mingled  with  the  common ;  the  world  around  him 
seemed  enchanted,  and  he  himself  was  incapable  of  thought  or 
recollection. 

A  crooked,  bent  old  woman  crawled  coughing  up  the  hill 
with  a  crutch.  *Art  thou  hringing  me  wj  bird»  my  pearls,  my 
dog?'*  cried  she  to  him.    *See  how  injnstioe  punishes  itself! 

No  one  but  I  was  Walther,  was  Hugo.* 

"Cixl  of  heaven!"*  said  Eckbert,  muttering  to  himself:  *in 
what  trigliUul  solitude  have  I  passed  my  life?* 

*And  Berilia  was  thy  sisttr.* 

Eckbert  sank  to  the  ground. 

**Why  did  she  leave  me  deceitfully?  All  would  have  been 
fair  and  well:  her  time  of  trial  was  already  finished.  She  was 
the  daughter  of  a  knight,  who  had  her  nursed  in  a  shepherd's 
house;  the  daughter  of  thy  father.' 

Why  have  I  always  had  a  forecast  of  this  dreadful  thought?* 
cried  Eckbert. 

Because  in  early  youth  thy  lather  told  thee:  he  could  not 
keep  tins  daughter  by  him  on  account  of  his  second  wife,  her 
stepmother.* 

Eckbert  lay  distracted  and  dying  on  the  ground.  Faint  and 
bewildered,  he  heard  the  old  woman  speaking,  the  dog  barking, 
and  the  bird  repeating  its  song. 
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I  NRY  TiMRoi)  was  one  of  tlie  pioneer  American  poets  of  the 
Souih.  Singing  in  an  untoward  day,  hounded  by  misfor- 
tune, dying  young,  he  yet  breathed  into  his  sonpr  the  fer- 
vid beauty  of  his  land.  His  personal  record  makes  a  brief,  pathetic 
Story.  He  was  the  son  of  William  Henfy  Timrod,  wlio  was  of 
German  extraction  and  a  man  of  remarkable  mental  power,  bimaelf 

something  of  a  poet.  TTenry  was  bom  in  Charleston.  South  Caro- 
lina, on  Deccml)or  8th.  1829,  and  got  his  schixilinpf  in  that  city.  He 
then  entered  the  University  of  Geor^-ia,  but  owintj  to  his  slender 
purse  was  unable  to  finish  his  course;  however,  he  read  avidly  and 
grounded  himself  in  good  literature  while  in  college.  In  those  days 
he  was  always  inditing  love  verses  to  pretty  girls,  real  or  imagined. 
Next,  the  dreamy,  imaginative  fellow  tried  to  study  law,  only  to  find 
it  uncongenial, —  the  common  lot  of  thtise  called  to  litcratnre.  So 
he  supported  himself  tintil  the  wnr-time  Ijy  private  tutorinij  in  the  fam- 
ily of  a  Carolina  planter.    When  the  Rebellion  bri>ke  out,  he  became 

war  correspondent  of  the  Charleston  Mercnry;  but  the  horrors  of 
war  acting  on  his  sensitive  nature  made  the  task  distasteful.  His 
appointment  as  assistant  editor  on  the  Columbia  South-Carolinian 

in  1864  gave  a  promise  of  more  congenial  work  and  brip:hter  fortune. 
He  had  married  the  wunum  of  his  choice,  he  was  able  to  set  up  a 
modest  home,  and  children  were  born  to  him.  But  the  respite  of 
home  and  happiness  was  all  too  short.  He  lost  a  darling  child.  Sher« 
man's  Ifarch  to  the  Sea,  with  its  devastation  of  the  city,  ruined  his 
business  and  left  him  a  broken  man.  He  lived  thereafter  from  hand 
to  mouth,  often  in  literal  want  of  bread,  trcttintr  tenii)(<rary  j^'overn- 
ment  employment  to  tide  over  a  crisis,  and  steadily  lapsing  into  ill- 
health.  Finally,  after  the  forewarning  of  several  severe  hemorrhages, 
he  died  on  the  anniversary  of  the  death  of  Poe,  October  7th.  1867, 
under  forty  years  of  age, —  a  melancholy  life-struggle  and  seeming 
life-failure.  The  biot>:raphies  of  Southern  poets  like  Timrod  and  Lan- 
ier make  grim  reading. 

Timrod  received  so  little  encouragement  in  his  literary  work  as 
to  sadden  and  embitter  him.    A  small  volume  of  his  verse  was  pub- 
lished in  iMo,  hnt  with  scanty  recognition.    Here  and  there  a  critic 
MW  merit  in  it.  bat  it  never  came  into  general  popularity.  The 
XXV— 936 
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Northern  magazines  wotild  not  take  his  contributions:  he  was  out  of 

the  cttrrent  ol  literary  activity.  He  waft  regarded  with  some  local 
pride,  and  at  one  time  a  movement  was  set  on  foot  to  pabtish  and 
present  him  with  a  handsome  illustrated  edition  of  his  poems  for 

circiilntinn  in  England:  but  to  his  great  disappointment  the  project 
fell  through, —  not  unnaturally,  since  the  national  situation  drew 
men's  minds  from  thoughts  of  literature.  The  definite  edition  of  the 
poems  is  posthumous, —  that  issued  in  1873,  with  a  memoir  by  his 
dear  friend  and  fellow-poet,  Paul  Hamilton  Hayne.  A  perusal  of  this 
book  reveals  the  fine  quality  of  Timrod's  work.  Done  under  every 
disadvantacfe,  incomplete  and  inadequate  as  it  seems  in  comparison 
with  wlial,  lender  favoring  conilitions,  he  might  have  achieved,  it  is 
nevertheless  very  true,  sweet,  and  heartfelt  singing.  Tunrod  liad  a 
deep,  reverent  love  of  nature,  and  was  a  disciple  of  Wordsworth  with- 
out  imitating  that  high  priest  of  nature-worship.  <  Spring,*  perhaps 
his  finest  short  lyric,  reflects  this  influence  and  predilection.  He  was 
aHci  a  broad-iiiiiuk  cl  pntrint,  who.  while  in  a  chant  like  his  <  Caro- 
lina *  he  could  voice  sectional  feeling,  could  in  that  noble  piece 
*The  Cotton  Boll,'  and  in  other  lyrics,  look  prophetically  into  the 
future,  and  hail  the  dawn  of  a  beneficent  peace,  a  wonderful  national 
prosperity.  Timrod's  style  has  nothing  of  the  erratic  about  it:  his 
diction  is  simple,  cha.ste,  felicitous;  his  images  and  similes  unforced 
and  pleasing.  If  he  is  to  be  called  a  poet  of  promise  rather  than 
performance,  it  is  only  in  view  of  the  poor  opportunity  he  had.  and 
in  the  conviction  that  had  fortune  been  more  kindly,  he  would  have 
richly  repaid  her  in  what  he  gave  the  world. 


Spring,  with  her  golden  suns  and  silver  rain, 
Is  with  u&  once  again. 

Out  in  the  lonely  woods  the  jasmine  bums 

Its  fragrant  lamps,  and  turns 
Into  a  royal  court  with  green  festoons 
The  banks  of  dark  lagoons. 

In  the  deep  heart  of  every  forest  tree 

The  blood  is  all  aglee, 
And  there's  a  li^ok  about  the  leafless  bowers 
As  if  they  dreamed  of  flowers. 


SPRING 


PRiNG.  with  that  nameless  pathos  in  the  air 
Which  dwells  with  all  things  fair, 
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Yet  Still  on  every  side  we  trace  the  lia&d 

Of  WiiUcr  in  the  land, 
Save  where  the  maple  reddens  on  the  lawn. 
Flushed  by  the  season  s  dawn. 

Or  where,  like  those  strange  semblances  we  find 

That  age  to  childhood  bind. 
The  elm  puts  on.  as  if  in  Xatnre's  scorn, 
The  brown  of  Autumn  corn. 

As  3ret  the  turf  is  dark,  although  you  know 

That  not  a  span  below, 
A  thousand  germs  are  groping  through  the  gloom. 
And  soon  will  burst  their  tomb.  • 

Already,  here  and  there,  on  frailest  Stems 

Appear  some  a/.nrc  pfems, 
Small  as  might  deck,  upon  a  gala  day. 

The  forehead  of  «  fay. 

In  gardens  you  may  note  amid  the  dearth 

The  crocus  breakinj;  earth; 
And  near  the  snowdrop's  tender  while  and  green, 

The  violet  in  its  screen. 

But  many  crleams  and  «:hadows  need  must  pass 

Aluiit^  the  budding  grass. 
And  weeks  go  by,  before  the  enamored  South 

Shall  kiss  the  rose's  mouth. 

Still  there's  a  sense  of  blossoms  yet  unborn 

In  the  sweet  airs  of  morn; 
One  almost  looks  to  see  the  very  street 

Grow  purple  at  his  feet. 

At  times  a  fragrant  breeze  comes  floating  by. 

And  brings,  you  know  not  why. 
A  feeling  as  when  eager  crowds  await 

Before  a  palace  gate 

Some  wondrous  pageant;  and  you  scarce  would  start. 

If  from  a  heedi'a  heart. 
A  hloe-eyed  Dnrad*  stepping  forth,  should  say. 

*  Behold  me!  I  am  Ua.y{* 

Ah!  who  would  couple  thoughts  of  war  and  crime 
With  such  a  blessed  time! 
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Who  in  the  west  wind's  aromatic  breath 
Could  hear  the  call  of  Death  1 

Yet  not  more  surely  shall  the  Spring  awake 

The  voice  of  wood  and  brake. 
Than  she  shall  rouse,  for  all  her  tranquil  charms, 
A  million  men  to  arms. 

There  shall  be  deeper  hues  upon  her  plains 

Than  all  her  sunlit  rains, 
And  every  gladdening  influence  around. 
Can  summon  from  the  ground. 

Oh  I  standintr  on  this  depet  rnted  mold, 

Methinks  that  I  behold. 
Lifting  her  bloody  daisies  up  to  God, 

Spring  kneelinsT  on  the  sod. 

And  calling,  with  the  voice  of  all  her  rills. 

Upon  the  ancient  hills 
To  fall  and  crash  the  tyrants  and  the  slaves 

Who  turn  her  meads  to  graves. 


SONNET 

MOST  men  know  love  but  as  a  pari  of  life: 
They  hide  it  in  some  comer  of  the  breast. 
Even  from  themselves:  and  only  when  they  rest 

In  the  brief  pauses  of  that  daily  strife, — 

Wherewith  the  world  mij^fht  else  be  not  ho  rife, — 
They  draw  it  forth  (as  one  draws  unth  a  toy 
To  soothe  some  ardent,  kiss-exacting  boy). 

And  hold  it  up  to  sister,  child,  or  wife. 

Ah  mel  why  may  not  love  and  life  be  one  ? 

Why  walk  we  thus  alone,  when  by  otir  side, 
Love,  like  a  visible  God.  micfht  be  our  .v:iii(-U:'  ? 

How  would  the  marts  grow  noble!  and  the  street. 
Worn  like  a  dungeon  floor  by  weary  feet. 
Seem  then  a  golden  oonrtpway  of  the  Sunl 
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ALEXIS  DE  TOCQUEVILLE 
(1805-1859) 

o  Alexis  de  Tocqueville  belongs  the  honor  of  the  discovery 
of  political  America,— a  discovery  all  the  more  significant 
because  the  logical  result  of  a  close  observation  of  national 
affairs  in  Europe,  and  of  the  main  current  directing  them.  Tocque- 
ville  was  the  first  European  politician  of  the  nineteenth  century  to 
comprehend  fully  that  the  trend  of  modem  civilization  is  in  the 
direction  of  democracy:  that  democratic  ideals,  whether  acceptable 
or  not,  must  be  taken  into  account,  for  a  complete  understanding  of 
certain  phenomena  of  European  history  not 
only  in  the  last  century,  but  in  the  last 
eight  centuries.  He  was  also  the  first  to 
appreciate  that  the  forces  of  democracy 
should  be  turned  to  the  best  advantage 
whatever  the  form  of  government;  and  the 
first  to  look  to  America  as  the  one  country 
where  democracy,  having  had  a  logfical  and 
consistent  growth,  could  be  studied  with  the 
greatest  edification. 

To  understand  Tocqueville's  intense  in- 
terest in  democratic  institutions,  it  is  neces- 
sary to  consider  his  immediate  ancestry, 
and  the  environment  in   which   he   was   Alexis  de  Tocqueville 
reared.     His   father   was  of  the   old  and 

honorable  family  the  Clerels.  proprietors  of  Tocqueville  on  the  coast 
of  Normandy, —  a  family  linked  more  prominently  with  the  magis- 
tracy than  with  the  nobility.  His  mother  was  the  granddaughter 
of  Malesherbes,  the  learned  magistrate  who  undertook  the  defense  of 
Louis  XVI.  before  the  Convention,  and  for  his  loyalty  was  subse- 
quently put  to  death,  together  with  many  of  his  family.  Madame  de 
Tocqueville  and  her  husband  were  imprisoned,  but  escaped  the  guillo- 
tine by  the  opportune  death  of  Robespierre.  On  the  Restoration  in 
181 5,  the  elder  Tocqueville,  father  of  Alexis,  reassumed  the  title  of 
count.  His  famous  son  was  bom  at  Vemeuil,  Department  of  Seine- 
et-Oise,  July  29th,  1805,  and  was  educated  at  the  College  of  Metz; 
passing  from  there  to  Paris,  where,  after  a  course  of  legal  studies, 
he  was  called  to  the  bar  in  1825.  Louis  XVIII.  had  died  in  1824, 
and  the  inadequate  Charles  X.  occupied  the  French  throne. 
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After  a  tour  in  Italy  and  Sicily,  where  with  characteristic  interest 

he  observed  chiefly  the  political  and  social  condition  of  the  inhabit- 
ants. Tocqueville  returned  to  France,  entering  upon  magisterial  duties 
as  ju^e  audiieur  at  Versailles.  His  wonderful  sensitiveness  to  the  cur- 
rents of  political  life  made  him  aware  of  the  revolutionary  forces 
contintially  at  work  under  the  surface  of  the  monarchical  government, 
and  drew  him  to  the  consideration  of  the  causes  of  these  disturb* 
ances.  In  1830  the  RevolutioTi  of  July  br<)Ui;ht  T.onis  Philippe  to  the 
throne.  Prom  the  July  cfovLTnnicnt  Tocqut.- viIIl'  and  his  colleat^uc, 
(jusiavc  de   Beaumont,  accepted  a  commission  to  inquire  into  the 

working  of  the  penitentiary  system  in  America. 

This  visit  to  the  United  States  was  to  he  of  momentous  import* 
anoe.   To  Tocqueville,  alive  to  the  full  import  of  the  political  phe> 

nomena  of  his  own  trerxTation.  and  "f  that  precedinjr  was  nothinjf 
less  than  a  pilgrimage  to  the  temple  of  the  strange  new  god 
Democracy.  The  abnormal  manifestations  of  this  spirit  had  spurred 
him  00  to  a  study  of  its  normal  development.  He  returned  to  pub- 
lish in  1833  a  treatise  on  the  penitentiary  system  in  the  United 
States,  and  :n  1835  his  great  work.  *  Democracy  in  America.*  The 
book  is  one  o£  the  most  nnteworthy  of  all  books  on  political  subjects, 
not  only  because  it  was  the  first  European  consideration  and  expo- 
sition of  the  principles  of  the  United  States  government,  but  because 
it  was  the  first  comprehensive  treatment  of  democracy  itself,  of  the 
spirit  underljring  the  letter.  Democracy  is  the  picture,  America  the 
frame,*  Tocqueville  wrote  of  the  book.  In  the  Introduction  he 
says ; — 

« It  is  not  then  merely  to  .satisfy  a  legitimate  curiosity  that  I  have  exam- 
ined America:  my  wish  has  been  ti >  fin<!  there  ii  -truct-MR  ]»y  which  we  may 
ourselves  profit  Whoever  should  imagiue  that  i  have  intended  to  write  a 
panegyric  would  be  strangely  miBtakeo.  .  .  .  Nor  has  it  been  my  object 
to  advocate  any  fbnn  of  government  in  particular;  for  I  am  of  opinion  that 
absolute  excellence  is  rarely  to  be  found  in  any  system  of  1aw«;  T  hnve  nnt 
even  pretended  to  judge  whether  the  social  revolution,  which  i  believe  to  be 
trresisttble.  is  advaati^otts  or  prejudicial  to  mankind.  I  have  acknowledged 
this  revolution  as  a  fact  already  accomplished  or  on  the  eve  of  its  aocompUsh* 
ment;  and  I  have  .selected  that  nation  from  amongst  those  \\h;ch  have  under- 
gone it,  in  which  its  development  has  been  the  mosX,  peaceful  and  the  most 
complete,  in  order  to  discern  its  natural  consequences,  and  to  find  out  If  poasi* 
ble  the  means  of  rendering  it  profitable  to  mankind.  I  confess  that  in  America 
1  s,nw  more  than  America;  I  sought  there  the  image  of  democracy  itself,  with 
its  inclinations,  its  character,  its  prejudices,  and  its  passions,  in  order  to  learn 
what  we  have  to  fear  or  to  hope  from  its  projgreaa.* 

It  is  this  detachment  from  his  subject  that  gives  to  Tocqueville's 
work  much  of  its  value.    He  has  the  disinterestedness  of  the  ideal 
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Statesman,  who  notes  the  pulse  of  the  times  with  extreme  care  only 

that  he  and  others  may  know  how  to  deal  wisely  with  the  body  pol- 
itic. Personally,  Tocqtievillc  mig^ht  be  an  absolute  monarchist  for 
aught  that  the  book  betrays  ot  his  preferences.  He  merges  himsclt 
in  bis  cnrionty  eonewning'  this  pownfnl  spirit  of  the  sge. 

Aside  irotn  its  value  as  a  dispassionate  inquiry  into  the  merits  of 
democracy,  *  Democracy  in  America'  is  remarkable  as  a  sharply 
drawn  picture  of  political  and  social  institutions  tn  the  United  States, 
excluding  nothing  that  could  he  n  '-rnircc  of  enlightenment.  The 
first  volume  is  taken  up  mainly  wim  a  consideration  of  government 
and  organisation,  of  American  townships,  of  the  State,  of  judicial 
power,  of  political  jurisdiction,  of  the  F^leral  Ccnastitution,  of  political 
parties,  of  the  liberty  of  the  press,  and  of  the  government  of  the 
democracy;  then  follow  some  hig-hly  significant  chapters  on  the 
advantages  and  disadvantages  accruing  from  democratic  government. 
These  show  a  political  subtlety  which  at  times  reaches  the  degree  of 
prophecy.  Especially  is  this  true  in  the  discussion  of  parties  in  the' 
United  States;  in  the  recognition  of  the  tyranny  which  may  lurk  in 
the  power  of  the  majority,  and  horn  which  Tooqueville  believes  the 
greatest  dangers  to  the  State  are  to  be  feared.  The  second  volume 
is  concerned  with  the  influence  of  democracy  upon  the  intellect  of 
the  United  States;  upon  the  feelings  of  the  Americans;  upon  man- 
ners; upon  political  society.  Reading  the  entire  work  in  the  light  of 
over  fifty  years  of  national  development,  this  generation  can  realise, 
as  TocqueviUe's  contemporaries  could  not,  how  deeply  he  had  pene- 
trated to  the  essence  of  America's  democracy,  how  few  of  his  obser- 
vations concerned  what  was  merely  superficial  or  trai,sitory, 

Yet  this  exhaustive  study  of  democracy  in  the  United  States 
was  by  no  means  intended  as  a  preliminary  to  the  advocacy  of  its 
institutions  for  Buropean  governments,  but  to  demonstrate  that 
the  democratic  spirit  may  be  linked  with  social  and  religious  order. 
Tocqueville  perceived  that  in  France  this  spirit  was  well-nigh  syn- 
onymous with  anarchy;  finding  its  home  among  the  illiterate  and 
the  disordered,  and  so  inducing  in  the  minds  of  the  conservative  and 
law-abiding  the  belief  that  it  could  be  productive  of  nothing  but  evil. 
This  belief  he  wished  to  dispel.  In  concluding  his  great  work  he 
writes: — 

''For  myself,  who  now  look  back  from  this  extreme  limit  of  my  task  and 
discover  from  a£Rr,  bnt  at  once,  the  vaiioos  objects  wUch  have  attracted 
my  more  attentive  investigation  upon  my  way,  I  am  full  of  apprehensions 
and  hopes.  I  perceive  mighty  dangers  which  may  be  avoided  nr  alleviated ; 
and  I  cling  with  a  firmer  hold  to  the  belief  that  for  democratic  nations  to  be 
virtuous  and  prmpenm,  they  require  but  to  will  it  .  *  .  The  nations  of 
ow  time  cannot  prevent  tiie  oonditioos  of  men  from  becoming  equal;  but  it 
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depends  up>on  themselves  whether  the  pri'^ipk-  of  eqtutli^  is  to  lead  them  to 
servitude  or  freedom,  to  knowledge  or  barbarisim,  to  prosperity  or  wretched^ 

ness.* 

< Democracy  in  America*  at  once  achieved  a  signal  sticcess:  it 
was  read  throti;^^hout  Enropc.  being  translated  into  nearly  all  Euro- 
pean languages.  In  1836  Tocqueville  received  the  Montyon  prize  of 
several  thousand  trancs,  which  is  bestowed  each  year  by  the  French 
Institute  upon  the  work  of  the  greatest  moral  utility  produced  dur- 
ing the  year.  In  1837  he  was  made  a  member  of  the  Academy  of 
Moral  and  Political  Sciences,  and  in  1841  of  the  French  Academy. 
About  this  time  he  visited  England,  rerc  iving  there  an  enthusiastic 
reception  from  the  Liberal  party.  In  l.t^glrnd  he  married  a  Miss 
Motley.  Upon  his  return  to  France,  he  became,  by  a  family  arrange- 
ment, possessor  of  the  estate  of  Tocqoeville. 

In  1837  he  was  a  candidate  for  the  representation  of  Valoqnes 
in  the  Chat  il  er  of  Deputies,  but  was  defeated.  His  political  c.ireer 
bes^an  in  1839;  when,  his  character  and  principles  l)cing  better  known 
and  appreciated,  he  uas  elected  by  the  same  district,  with  a  larj^e 
majority.  As  a  practical  politician,  Tocqueville  was  not  entirely  suc- 
cessfnl,  althottgh  his  influence  in  the  legislature  was  always  pene- 
trative and  lasting.  He  was  of  too  exalted  a  character,  of  too  lofty 
an  idealism,  to  ride  triumphantly  upon  the  surface  current  of  events. 
He  was  lacking  in  diplomacy  and  in  calculation.  His  opposition  to 
Guizot  and  to  Louis  Napoleon  was  fnnnded  strictly  upon  principle. 
Predicting  the  Revolution  of  1848,  he  conformed  to  the  new  condition 
of  affairs  only  so  long  as  Louis  Napoleon  represented  a  moderate 
and  reasonable  Republicanism.  In  1849  he  was  vice<preddent  of  the 
Assembly,  and  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs  from  June  to  October  of 
the  same  year.  The  Coup  d'Etat  of  185 1.  by  which  Louis  Napoleon 
became  Napoleon  III.,  forced  Tocqueville  into  private  life,  from  which 
he  did  not  again  emerge. 

In  1856  he  published  the  first  part  of  <L'Anciett  Regime  et  la 
Revolution,'  a  work  which  he  was  not  destined  to  complete.  His 
health,  which  had  been  impaired  since  his  visit  to  America,  began  to 
fail.  In  1858  he  was  obliged  to  seek  the  south  r,f  France  for  the 
relief  of  a  pulmonary  trouble.  He  died  on  the  16th  of  April.  1859. 
His  *  Memoirs  and  Correspondence*  were  published  in  the  following 
year.  In  1896  appeared  an  English  translation  of  his  <  Recollections' 
<^of  the  period  between  the  Revolution  of  1848  and  the  30th  of 
October,  1 849.  These  *  Recollections  *  have  a  great  personal  as  well 
as  political  interest;  throwing  light  as  they  do  upon  a  character  of 
unusual  charm  and  beauty,  in  whom  devotion  to  an  ideal  was  blended 
with  a  certain  rare  acquiescence  in  the  march  of  events, —  a  patience 
only  possible  to  the  seer.    While  the  absolute  dement  of  unqualified 
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admiration  tniist  be  present  always  in  estimates  of  Tocqueville,  ap- 
preciation of  his  life  and  work  increases  with  the  increasing'  years, 
since  that  liie  and  work  were  intimate  with  the  future,  rather  than 
witli  his  own  time  and  place. 


EDUCATION  OP  YOUNG  WOMEN  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES 

From  <  Democracy  in  America,*  by  permission  of  the  Century  Company, 

pubHsbeis 

No  FREE  comninnittcp  ever  existed  without  morals;   and  as  I 
observed  in  tiic  former  part  of  tiiis  work,  morals  are  the 
work  of  woman,     (.'(mscqiiently.  whatever  ailects  the  con- 
dition of  women,  their  habits  and  their  opinions,  has  great  politi- 
cal importance  in  my  eyes. 

Amongst  almost  all  Ptotestant  nations,  young  women  are  far 
more  the  mistresses  of  their  own  actions  than  they  are  in  Catho- 
lic coimtries.  This  independence  is  still  greater  in  Protestant 
<x>untries  like  England,  which  have  retained  or  acquired  the  right 
of  self-government:  freedom  is  then  infused  into  the  domestic 
circle  by  political  habits  and  rclis^-ious  opinions.  Tn  the  United 
States,  the  doctrines  of  Protestantism  are  combined  with  great 
political  liberty  and  a  most  democratic  state  of  society;  and  no- 
where are  )  oung  women  surrendered  so  early  or  so  completely 
to  their  own  guidance. 

Long  before  an  American  girl  arrives  at  the  marriageable 
age,  her  emancipation  from  paternal  control  begins:  she  has 
scarcely  ceased  to  be  a  diild  when  she  already  thinks  for  herself, 
speaks  with  freedom,  and  acts  on  her  own  impulse.  The  great 
scene  of  the  world  is  constantly  open  to  her  view:  far  from  seek- 
ing to  conceal  it  from  her,  it  is  every  day  disclosed  more  com 
pletely;  and  she  is  taught  to  survey  it  with  a  firm  and  calm 
gaze.  Thus  the  vices  and  dangers  of  society  are  early  revealed 
to  her;  as  she  sees  them  clearly,  she  views  them  without  illus- 
ion, and  Ixraves  them  without  fear;  for  she  is  full  of  relianoe  on 
her  own  strength,  and  her  confidence  seems  to  be  shared  by  all 
around  her. 

An  American  girl  scarcely  ever  displays  that  virginal  softness 
in  the  midst  of  young  desires,  or  that  innocent  and  ingenuous 
grsce,  which  usually  attend  the  European  woman  in  the  transition 
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from  g-irlhoad  tn  youth.  It  is  rare  that  an  American  woman,  at 
any  age,  dib]i'iays  childish  timidity  or  ignorance.  Like  Die  yonnjr 
women  of  Europe,  she  seeks  to  please,  but  she  knows  precisely 
the  cost  of  pleasing.  If  she  does  not  abandon  herself  to  evil,  at 
least  she  knows  that  it  exists;  and  she  is  remarkable  rather  for 
purity  of  manners  than  for  chastity  of  mind. 

I  have  been  frequently  surprised,  and  almost  frightened,  at 
the  singular  address  and  happy  boldness  with  which  young 
women  in  America  contrive  to  manage  their  thoughts  and  their 
langfuage,  amidst  all  the  difficulties  of  free  conversation:  a  phi- 
losopher would  have  stumbled  at  every  step  nlnng  the  narrt)w 
path  which  they  trod  without  accident  and  without  effort.  It  is 
easy  indeed  to  perceive  that  even  amidst  the  independence  of 
early  youth,  an  American  woman  is  always  mistress  of  herself: 
she  indulges  in  all  permitted  pleasures  without  yielding  herself 
up  to  any  of  them;  and  her  reason  never  allows  the  reins  of 
self -guidance  to  drop,  though  it  often  seems  to  hold  them  loosely. 

In  Fraiiee.  where  traditions  of  every  age  are  still  SO  strangely 
mingled  in  the  f)pinions  and  tastes  of  the  people,  women  com- 
monly receive  a  reserved,  retired,  and  almost  conventtial  ednca- 
tion,  as  they  did  in  aristocratic  times;  and  then  ihey  are  suddenly 
abandoned,  without  a  guide  and  without  assistance,  in  the  midst 
of  all  the  irregularities  inseparable  from  democratic  society. 

The  Americans  are  more  consistent.  They  have  found  out 
that  in  a  democracy  the  independence  of  individuals  cannot  fail 
to  be  very  great,  youth  immature,  tastes  ill  restrained,  customs 
fleeting,  public  opinion  often  unsettled  and  p<)\vc  rli  ss,  paternal 
authority  weak,  and  marital  authority  contested.  Under  these 
circumstances,  believing  that  they  had  little  chnnce  of  repress- 
in^f  in  woman  the  nK^st  vehement  passions  of  the  human  heart, 
ihey  held  that  the  aurer  way  was  to  teach  her  the  art  of  com- 
bating those  passions  for  herself.  As  they  could  not  prevent  her 
virtue  from  being  exposed  to  frequent  danger,  they  determined 
that  she  should  know  how  best  to  defend  it;  and  more  reliance 
was  placed  on  the  free  vigor  of  her  will  than  on  safegoaxds 
which  have  been  shaken  or  overthrown.  Instead,  then,  of  incul- 
cating mistrust  of  herself,  they  constantly  seek  to  enhance  her 
confidence  in  her  own  strength  of  character.  As  it  is  neither 
possible  nor  desirable  to  keep  a  young  womaii  in  periietual  and 
complete  ignorance,  they  hasten  to  give  her  a  j)R  eocious  kni>wl- 
edge  on  all  subjects.     Far  from  hiding  the  corruptions  of  the 
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world  from  her,  they  prefer  that  she  should  see  them  at  once, 
and  tratn  herself  to  shim  them;  and  they  hold  it  of  more  import- 
ance to  protect  her  condnct  than  to  be  over-scrupulous  of  the 

innocence  of  her  thoughts. 

Although  the  Americans  are  a  very  religious  people,  they  do 
not  rely  on  religion  alone  to  defend  the  virtue  of  woman :  they 
seek  to  arm  her  reason  also.  In  this  respect  they  have  followed 
the  same  method  as  in  several  others:  they  first  make  vigorous 
efforts  to  cause  hidividual  independence  to  control  itsdf ,  and  they 
do  not  call  in  the  aid  of  religion  until  they  have  reached  the 
utmost  limits  of  human  strength. 

I  am  aware  that  an  education  of  this  kind  is  not  without 
danger;  I  am  sensible  that  it  tends  to  invigorate  the  judgment 
at  the  expense  of  the  imagination,  and  to  make  cold  and  virtuous 
women  instead  of  afTectionatc  wives  and  agreeable  companions 
to  man.  Society  may  be  more  tranquil  and  butter  regulated,  but 
domestic  life  has  oficn  fewer  charms.  These  however  are  sec- 
ondary evils,  which  may  be  braved  lor  the  sake  of  mglier  inter- 
ests. At  the  stage  at  which  we  are  now  arrived,  the  choice  is 
no  longer  left  to  us:  a  democratic  education  is  indiiq)ensable  to 
protect  women  from  the  dangers  with  which  democratic  institu- 
tions and  manners  surround  them. 


POLITICAL  ASSOCIATION 

Frottt  < Democracy  in  America.*  by  ]>Lrnii^sioa  of  the  Century  Company, 

publishers 

IT  MUST  be  acknowledged  that  the  unrestrained  liberty  of  polit- 
ical association  has  not  hitherto  produced,  in  the  United 
States,  the  fatal  results  which  might  perhaps  be  expected 

from  it  elsewhere  The  right  of  association  was  imported  from 
England,  and  it  has  always  existed  in  America;  the  exercise  of 
this  privileofe  is  now  incorporated  with  the  m.anners  and  customs 
of  the  peoi)le.  At  the  present  time,  the  liberty  of  as.sociatiuu 
has  become  a  necessarj-  guaranty  against  the  tyranny  of  the 
majority.  In  the  United  States,  'as  soon  as  a  party  has  become 
dominant^  all  public  authority  passes  into  its  hands;  its  private 
supporters  occupy  all  the  offices,  and  have  all  the  force  of  the 
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administration  at  their  disposal.  As  the  most  distingruished  mem- 
bers of  the  r»pposite  party  cannot  surmount  the  bnrricr  which 
excludes  thcni  fr  >m  power,  they  must  establish  themselves  out- 
side of  it;  and  uppo^L•  the  whole  moral  authority  of  the  minority 
to  the  physical  power  which  domineers  over  it.  Thus  a  dangerous 
expedient  is  used  to  obviate  a  still  more  formidable  danger. 

The  omnipotence  of  the  majoi  iiy  appears  to  me  to  be  so  full 
of  peril  to  the  American  republics^  that  the  dangerous  means 
used  to  bridle  it  seem  to  be  more  advantageous  than  prejudicial. 
And  here  1  will  express  an  opinion  which  may  remind  the 
reader  of  what  I  said  when  speaking  of  the  freedom  of  town- 
ships. There  nre  no  countries  in  which  associations  arc  more 
needed  to  prevent  the  despotism  of  faction  or  the  arbiti<ir\  ]>ower 
of  a  prince,  than  those  which  are  democratically  couisiituted. 
In  aristocratic  nations,  the  body  of  the  nobles  and  the  wealthy 
are  in  themselves  natural  associations^  which  check  the  abuses 
of  power.  In  countries  where  such  associations  do  not  exist,  if 
private  individuals  cannot  create  an  artificial  and  temporary 
substitute  for  them,  I  can  see  no  permanent  protection  against 
the  mo^t  galling  tyranny;  and  a  great  people  may  be  oppressed 
with  impunity  by  a  small  faction.  '>■:  by  a  single  individual. 

The  meeting  of  a  great  political  convention  (for  there  are 
conventions  of  all  kinds),  which  may  frequently  become  a  neces- 
sary' measure,  is  always  a  serious  occurrence,  even  in  America, 
and  one  which  judicious  patriots  cannot  regard  without  alarm. 
This  was  very  perceptible  in  the  convention  of  183 1,  at  which  all 
the  most  distinguished  members  strove  to  moderate  its  language, 
and  to  restrain  its  objects  within  certain  limits.  It  is  probable 
that  this  convention  exercised  a  i^rrat  influence  on  the  minds  of 
the  malcont^ts,  and  prepared  them  for  the  open  revolt  against 
the  commercial  laws  of  the  Union  which  took  place  in  1832. 

Ii  cannot  be  denied  that  the  rinrcstraincd  liberty  of  associa- 
tion lor  political  purposes  is  the  privilege  which  a  people  i& 
longest  in  learning  how  to  exercise.  If  it  does  not  throw  the 
nation  into  anarchy,  it  perpetually  augments  the  chances  of  that 
calamity.  On  one  point,  however,  this  perilous  liberty  offers  a 
security  against  dangers  of  another  kind:  in  countries  where  asso- 
ciations are  free,  secret  associations  aie  unknown.  In  America 
there  are  factions,  but  no  conspiracies. 
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CAUSE  OP  LBGISI^TIVE  INSTABILITY  IN  AMBRICA 

Fnmi  (Demdctaqr  in  Aiuerfca,*  by  permission  of  the  Centnry  Company. 

publishers  • 

I HAVE  already  spoken  €i  the  natural  defects  of  democratic  insti- 
tutions: eacb  one  of  them  increases  in  the  same  ratio  as  the 
power  of  the  majority.  To  begin  with  the  most  evident 
of  them  all,  the  mutability  of  the  laws  is  an  evil  inherent  in  a 
democratic  government,  because  it  is  natural  to  democracies  to 
raise  new  men  to  power.  Brit  this  evil  is  more  or  less  sensible 
in  [)rc)i)oriiou  to  the  authority  and  the  means  of  action  which  the 
legfislature  possesses. 

In  America,  the  authority  exercised  by  the  legislatures  is 
supreme;  nothing  prevents  them  from  accomplishing  their  wishes 
with  celerity  and  with  irresistible  power,  and  they  are  supplied 
with  new  representatives  every  year.  That  is  to  say,  the  dream- 
stances  whidi  contribute  most  poweifolly  to  democratic  instability, 
and  which  admit  of  the  free  application  of  caprice  to  the  most 
important  objects,  are  here  in  full  operation.  Hence  America 
is,  at  the  present  day,  the  country'  of  all  where  law^.  last  the 
shortest  time.  Almost  all  the  American  constitutions  have  been 
amended  within  thirty  years:  there  is  therefore  not  one  Ameri- 
can State  which  has  not  niociihed  the  principles  of  its  legislation 
in  that  time.  As  for  the  laws  themselves,  a  single  glance  at  the 
archives  of  the  different  States  of  the  Union  suffices  to  convince 
one  that  in  America  the  activity  of  the  legislator  never  slackens. 
Not  that  the  American  democracy  is  naturally  less  stable  than 
any  other;  but  it  is  allowed  to  follow,  in  the  formation  of  the 
laws,  the  natural  instability  of  its  desires. 

The  omnipotence  of  the  majority,  and  the  rapid  as  well  as 
absolute  manner  in  which  its  decisions  are  executed  in  the  United 
States,  not  onl\-  render  the  law  imstable,  but  exercise  the  same 
influence  upon  the  cxecuiiun  ol  the  law  and  the  conduct  of  the 
administration.  As  the  majority  is  the  only  power  which  it  is 
important  to  court,  all  its  projects  are  taken  up  with  the  greatest 
ardor;  but  no  sooner  is  its  attention  distracted  tiian  all  its  ardor 
ceases:  whilst  in  the  free  States  of  Borope,  where  the  admlnis- 
tmtion  is  at  once  independent  and  secure,  the  projects  of  the 
lej^n'sl'ittire  continue  to  be  executed,  even  when  its  attention  is 
directed  to  other  objects. 
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TYRANNY  OP  THE  MAJORITY 

From  <  Democracy  in  America, >  by  permiKiion  of  the  Century  Company. 

pubtlBbeni 

I HOLD  it  to  be  an  impious  and  (ktcstablc  maxim,  thai  politiciUy 
spcakinjj^  the  people  have  a  right  lu  do  anything;  and  yet  I 
have  asserted  that  all  authority  originates  in  the  will  of  the 
majority.    Am  I  then  in  oonttadiction  with  myself  ? 

A  general  law,  which  hears  the  name  of  justice,  has  been 
made  and  sanctioned,  not  only  by  a  majority  of  this  or  that  peo- 
ple, bat  by  a  majority  of  mankind.  The  rights  of  everj'  people 
are  therefore  cnn fined  within  the  limits  of  what  is  just.  A  nation 
may  be  consicun d  as  a  jury  which  is  empowered  to  represent 
society  at  large,  and  to  a]iply  justice,  which  is  its  law.  Ought 
such  a  jury,  which  represents  sneiety.  to  have  more  power  than 
the  society  itself  whose  laws  it  executes  ? 

When  I  refuse  to  obey  an  unjust  law,  I  do  not  contest  the 
right  of  the  majority  to  command,  but  I  simply  appeal  from  the 
sovereignty  of  the  people  to  the  sovereignty  of  mankind.  Some 
have  not  feared  to  assert  that  a  people  can  never  outstep  the 
boundaries  of  justice  and  reason  in  those  affairs  which  are  pecul- 
iarly its  own;  and  that  consequently,  full  power  may  be  given  to 
the  majority  by  which  they  are  represented.  But  this  is  the  lan- 
guage of  a  slave, 

A  majority  taken  collectively  is  only  an  indivichial,  whose 
opinions,  and  frequently  whose  interests,  arc  opposed  to  those  of 
another  individual,  who  is  styled  a  minority.  If  it  be  admitted 
that  a  man  possessing  absolute  power  may  misuse  that  power 
by  wronging  his  adversaries,  why  should  not  a  majority  be  liable 
to  the  same  reproach?  Men  do  not  change  their  characters  by 
uniting  with  each  other;  nor  does  their  patience  in  the  presence 
of  obstacles  increase  with  their  strengtfi.  For  my  own  part  I 
cannot  believe  it:  the  power  to  do  everything,  which  I  should 
refuse  to  one  of  my  equals,  I  will  never  grant  to  any  number  of 
them. 

I  do  not  think  that  for  the  sake  of  preserving;  liberty,  it  is 
possible  to  combine  several  principles  in  the  same  government  so 
as  really  to  oppose  them  to  one  another.  The  form  of  govern* 
meat  which  is  usually  termed  mixed  has  always  appeared  to  me 
a  mere  chimera.  Accurately  speaking,  there  is  no  sudi  thing  as 
a  mixed  fftnternment^  in  the  same  sense  usually  given  to  that 
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word;  beeanse  m  all  oommimities  some  one  principle  of  action 

may  be  discovered  which  preponderates  over  the  others.  Ens^' 
land  in  the  last  century — which  has  been  especially  cited  as  an 
example  of  this  sort  of  government  —  was  essentially  an  aristo- 
cratic State,  although  it  comprised  some  great  elements  of  de- 
mocracy; for  the  laws  and  customs  of  the  country  were  such  that 
the  aristocracy  could  not  bui  prepunderate  in  the  long  run,  and 
direct  public  affairs  according  to  its  own  will.  The  error  arose 
from  sering  the  interests  of  the  nobles  perpetually  contetiding 
with  those  of  the  people,  without  considering  the  issue  of  the 
contest,  which  was  really  the  important  point  When  a  com* 
munity  actually  has  a  mixed  government, —  that  is  to  say,  when 
it  18  equally  divided  between  adverse  principles,^  it  must  either 
experience  a  revolution  or  fall  into  anarchy. 

I  am  therefore  of  opinion  that  social  power  superior  to  all 
others  must  always  be  placed  somewhere;  hut  I  think  that  liberty 
is  endangered  when  this  power  finds  no  obstacle  which  can  retard 
its  course,  and  give  it  time  to  moderate  its  own  vehemence. 

Unlimited  power  is  in  itself  a  bad  and  dangerous  tiling. 
Httman  bemgs  are  not  competent  to  exercise  it  with  discretion. 
God  alone  can  be  omnipotent,  because  his  wisdom  and  his  justice 
are  always  equal  to  bia  power.  There  is  no  power  on  earth  so 
worthy  of  honor  in  itself,  or  clothed  with  rights  so  sacred,  that 
I  would  admit  its  uncontrolled  and  all-predominant  authority. 
When  I  sec  that  the  right  and  the  means  of  absolute  command 
are  conferred  on  any  power  whatever,  be  it  called  a  people  or  a 
king,  an  aristocracy  or  a  democracy,  a  uKinarchy  or  a  republic.  T 
say  there  is  a  germ  of  tyranny;  and  1  seek  to  live  elsewhere, 
under  other  laws. 

In  my  opinion,  the  main  evil  of  the  present  democratic  insti« 
tutions  of  the  United  States  does  not  arise,  as  is  often  asserted 
in  Europe,  from  their  weakness,  but  from  their  irresistible 
strength.  I  am  not  so  much  alarmed  at  the  excessive  liberty 
which  reigns  in  that  country,  as  at  the  inadequate  securities 
which  one  finds  there  against  tyranny. 

When  an  individual  or  a  party  is  wronged  in  the  Unite  d 
States,  to  whom  can  lie  apply  for  redress  ?  If  to  public  opinion, 
public  opinion  constitutes  the  majority;  if  to  the  legislature,  it 
represents  the  majority,  and  implicitly  obeys  it;  if  to  the  execu- 
tive powMT,  it  is  appointed  by  the  majority,  and  serves  as  a  peas- 
ive  tool  In  its  hands.    The  public  force  consists  of  the  majority 
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under  arms;  the  jur>'  is  the  majority  invested  with  the  right  of 
hearing  judicial  cases;  and  in  certain  States,  even  the  judges  are 
elected  hy  the  majority.  However  iniquitous  or  absurd  the  meas- 
ure of  which  you  complain,  you  must  submit  to  it  as  well  as  you 

can. 

If,  on  the  other  hand,  a  Ic- illative  power  could  be  so  consti- 
tuted as  to  represent  the  majority  without  necessarily  being  the 
slave  of  its  passions,  an  executive  so  as  to  retain  a  proper  share 
of  authority,  and  a  judiciary  so  as  to  remain  independent  of  the 
other  two  powers,  a  government  would  be  formed  which  would 
still  be  democratic,  while  incurring  hardly  aii)-  risk  of  tyranny. 

I  do  not  say  that  there  is  a  frequent  use  of  tyranny  in  Amer- 
ica at  the  present  day;  but  I  maintain  that  there  is  no  sure 
barrier  against  it,  and  tiiat  the  causes  which  mitigate  the  govern- 
ment there  are  to  be  found  in  the  circwnstances  and  the  man- 
ners of  the  country,  mote  than  in  its  laws. 


POWER  EXERCISED  BY  THE  MAJORITY  IN  AMERICA  UPON 

OPINION 

Prom  <Democi«qr  in  America.*  by  pennisaioia  of  (he  Century  Company. 

publistien 

IT  18  in  the  examination  of  the  exercise  oi  thought  in  the  United 
States,  that  we  clearly  perceive  how  far  the  power  of  the  ma- 
jority surpasses  all  the  powers  with  which  we  are  acquainted 

in  Europe.  Thought  is  an  invisible  and  subtle  power  that  mocks 
all  the  efforts  of  tvranny.  At  the  present  tlnie,  ihc  most  abso- 
lute menarchs  in  Europe  cannot  prevent  certain  opinions  hostile 
to  their  anthority  from  circulating  in  secret  through  their  domin- 
ions, and  even  in  their  courts.  It  is  not  so  in  America:  as  long 
as  the  majority  is  still  undecided,  discussion  is  carried  on;  but 
as  soon  as  its  decision  is  irrevocably  pronounced,  every  <me  is 
silent,  and  the  opponents  as  well  as  the  Mends  of  the  measure 
unite  in  assenting  to  its  propriety.  The  reason  of  this  is  per- 
fectly clear:  no  monarch  is  so  absolute  as  to  combine  all  tfie 
powers  of  society  in  his  own  hands,  and  to  conquer  all  opposi- 
tion,—  as  a  majority  is  able  to  do,  which  has  the  right  both 
of  making  and  of  executincr  the  laws. 

The  authority  of  a  king  is  physical,  and  controls  the  actions 
of  men  without  subduing  their  will.    But  the  majority  possesses 
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8  power  which  is  physical  and  moral  at  the  same  time,  which 
acts  upon  the  will  as  much  as  upon  the  actions,  and  represses 
not  only  all  contest  but  all  controversy. 

I  know  of  no  country'  in  which  tliere  is  so  little  independence 
of  mind  aud  real  freedom  of  discussion  as  in  America.  In  any 
constitutional  State  in  Europe,  every  sort  of  religious  and  politi- 
cal theory  may  be  freely  preached  and  disseminated;  for  there 
is  no  country  in  Europe  so  subdued  by  any  single  authority 
as  not  to  protect  the  man  who  raises  his  voice  in  the  cause  of 
truth  from  the  consequ^ces  of  his  hardihood.  If  he  is  unfor- 
tunate enough  to  live  imder  an  absoluti  jifovcmment,  the  people 
are  often  upon  his  side;  if  he  inhabits  a  free  cfnintry,  he  can  if 
necessary  find  a  shelter  behind  the  throne.  Tlie  aristocratic  part 
of  societ}^  supports  him  in  some  countries,  and  the  democracy 
in  others.  But  in  a  nation  where  democratic  institutions  exist, 
organised  like  those  of  the  United  States,  there  is  but  one  author- 
ity, one  element  of  strength  and  success,  with  nothing  behind  it. 

In  America  the  majority  raises  formidable  barriers  around  the 
liberty  of  opinion:  within  these  barriers,  an  author  may  write 
what  he  pleases;  but  woe  to  him  if  he  goes  beyond  them.  Not 
that  he  is  in  danger  of  an  auto-da-fi-,  but  he  is  exposed  to  con- 
tinued obloquy  and  persecntion.  His  political  career  is  closed 
forever,  since  he  has  oiTended  the  onh-  authority  which  is  able 
to  open  it.  Every  sort  of  ecnnpcnsation,  even  that  of  celebrity, 
is  refused  to  him.  Before  publishing  his  opinions,  he  imagined 
that  he  held  them  in  common  with  others;  but  no  sooner  has  he 
dedared  them  than  he  is  loudly  censured  by  his  opponents^  whilst 
those  who  think  like  him,  without  having  the  courage  to  speak 
out,  abandon  him  in  silence.  He  3rields  at  length,  overcome  by 
the  daily  effort  which  he  has  to  make;  and  subsides  into  silence, 
as  if  lie  felt  remorse  for  having  spoken  the  truth. 

Fetters  and  headsTTicn  were  the  coarse  instrument?  which 
tyranny  formerly  employed;  but  the  cixili^ation  of  our  aLje  has 
perfected  despotism  itself,  though  it  seemed  to  have  nothing  to 
learn.  Monarchs  had,  so  to  speak,  materialized  oppression;  the 
democratic  republics  of  the  present  day  have  rendered  it  as 
entirely  an  affair  of  the  mind,  as  the  will  which  it  is  intended 
to  coerce.  Under  the  absolute  sway  of  one  man,  the  body  was 
attacked  in  order  to  stibdue  the  soul;  but  the  soul  escaped  the 
blows  which  were  directed  against  it,  and  rose  proudly  superior. 
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Such  is  not  the  course  adopted  by  tyranny  in  democratic  repub- 
lics; there  thi.  body  is  left  free  and  the  soul  is  enslaved.  The 
TiKister  no  longer  says,  "  You  shall  think  .is  T  do,  or  you  shall 
die";  b\it  he  says.  You  are  free  to  think  diiYcrently  from  me, 
and  to  retain  yuur  lite,  yuur  property,  and  all  tliai  you  possess; 
but  you  are  henceforth  a  stranger  among  your  people.  You  may 
retain  your  civil  rights,  but  they  will  be  useless  to  you,  for  you 
will  never  be  chosen  by  your  fellow-citizens  if  you  solicit  their 
votes;  and  they  will  aiOfect  to  scorn  you  if  you  ask  for  their 
esteem.  You  will  remain  among  men,  but  you  will  be  deprived 
of  the  fights  of  mankind.  Your  fellow-creatures  will  shun  yon 
like  an  impure  being;  and  even  those  who  believe  in  your  inno- 
cence will  abandon  you,  lest  they  should  be  shunned  in  their 
turn.  Cto  in  peace  I  I  have  given  you  your  life,  but  it  is  an  exist- 
ence worse  than  death.* 

n.WGERS  FROM  OMNIPOTENCE  OF  THli  MAJORITY 

From  <  Democracy  in  America,*  by  permissioa  of  the  Century  Companyt 

publishers 

y^ovERNMKNTs  usually  perish  from  impotence  or  from  tyranny. 


In  the  former  case  their  power  escapes  from  them :  it  is 


wrested  Irum  their  grasp  in  the  latter.  Many  obsei*v- 
ers  who  have  witnessed  the  anarchy  of  democratic  States  have 
imagined  that  the  government  of  those  States  was  naturally  weak 
and  impotent:  the  truth  is  that  when  war  is  once  bc^n  between 
parties,  the  government  loses  its  ccmtiol  over  society.  But  I  do 
not  think  that  a  democratic  power  is  naturally  without  force  or 
resources;  say  rather  that  it  is  almost  always  by  the  abuse  of  its 
force,  and  the  misemployment  of  its  resources,  that  it  becomes  a 
failure.  Anarchy  is  almost  always  produced  by  its  tyranny  or 
its  mistakes,  but  not  by  its  want  of  strength. 

It  is  important  not  to  ci.nfound  stainlity  with  force,  or  the 
greatness  of  a  thing  with  its  duration.  In  democratic  republics, 
the  power  which  directs  society  is  not  stable,  tor  it  often  changes 
hands  and  assumes  a  new  direction;  but  whichever  way  it  turns, 
its  force  is  almost  irresistible.  The  governments  of  the  Ameri- 
can republics  appear  to  me  to  be  as  much  centralised  as  those 
of  the  absolute  monarchies  of  Europe,  and  more  eneigetic  than 
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they  are.    I  do  not  therefore  imagine  that  they  will  perish  from 

weakness. 

If  ever  the  tree  instiiutions  of  America  are  destroyed,  that 
event  may  he  attributed  to  the  omnipotence  of  the  majority; 
which  may  at  some  future  lime  urge  the  minorities  to  despera- 
tion, and  oblige  them  to  have  recourse  to  physical  force.  Anarchy 
will  then  be  the  result,  but  it  will  have  been  brought  about  by 
despotism. 

PRANCE  UNDER  THE  RULE  OP  THE  MIDDLE  CLASS 

Prom  the  (ReooUectioas  of  Alexis  de  TocqiieviIle.>  The  Uacmilkn  Compuiy, 

pubfishen 

✓~\UR  history  from  1789  to  1830,  if  \newed  from  a  distance  and 


as  a  whole,  affords  as  it  were  tlie  picture  of  a  struggle  to 


the  death  between  the  Ancien  Regime  —  its  traditions, 
memories,  hopes,  and  men,  as  represented  by  the  aristocracy -~ 

and  New  France  under  the  leadership  of  the  middle  dass.  The 
year  1830  closed  the  first  period  of  our  revolutions;  or  rather  of 
our  revohition,  for  there  is  bnt  one,  which  has  remained  ;d\vays 
the  same  in  the  t'aee  of  varyinj^  fortunes,  —  of  which  our  fathers 
witnessed  the  eommencenient,  and  of  whieh  we,  in  all  ])rc)babilit3% 
shall  not  live  to  beht)ld  the  end.  In  1S30  the  triumph  of  the 
middle  class  had  been  definite;  and  so  thorough  that  all  political 
pow^r,  everj'  franchise,  every  prerogative,  and  the  whole  govern- 
ment, was  confined,  and  as  it  were  heaped  up,  within  the  narrow 
limits  of  this  one  dass,  to  tiie  statutory  exclusion  of  all  beneath 
them,  and  the  actual  exclusion  of  all  above.  Not  only  did  it 
thus  alone  rule  society,  but  it  may  be  said  to  have  formed  it. 
Tt  ensconced  itself  in  every  vacant  place,  prodigiously  nntrmented 
the  number  of  plaees,  and  accustonietl  itself  to  live  almost  as 
much  upon  the  treasury  as  upon  its  own  industiy. 

No  sooner  had  the  Revolution  of  1830  become  an  accom- 
plished £sct,  than  there  ensued  a  great  lull  in  political  passion,  a 
sort  of  general  subsidence,  accompanied  by  a  rapid  increase  in 
the  public  wealth.  The  particular  spirit  of  the  middle  class 
became  the  general  spirit  of  the  government;  it  ruled  the  latter's 
foreign  policy  as  well  as  affairs  at  home:  an  active,  industrious 
spirit,  often  dishonf)rablc,  j:^cr:erally  sibber,  occasionally  rcekless 
through  vanity  or  egotism,  but  timid  by  temperament,  moderate 
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in  all  things  except  in  its  love  of  ease  and  comfort,  and  wholly 
tiodistinguislied.  It  was  a  spirit,  which,  mingled  with  that  of  the 
people  or  of  the  aristocracy,  can  do  wonders;  but  which  by  itself 
will  never  produce  more  than  a  government  shorn  of  both  virtue 
and  greatness.  Master  of  everything  in  a  manner  that  no  aris- 
tocracy had  ever  been  or  may  ever  hope  to  be,  the  middle  dass, 
when  called  upon  to  assume  the  government^  took  it  up  as  a 
trade;  it  intrenched  itself  belniicl  its  power:  and  before  Inntr.  in 
their  epfoism,  each  of  its  menibcrs  thought  much  more  of  his  rni- 
vate  business  than  of  public  atfairs,  and  of  his  personal  enjoy- 
ment than  of  the  greatness  of  the  nation. 

Posterity,  which  sees  none  but  the  more  dazzling  crimes,  and 
whidi  lo«es  sight  in  general  of  mere  vices,  will  never  perhaps 
know  to  what  extent  the  government  of  that  day,  towards  its 
close,  assumed  the  ways  of  a  trading  company,  which  conducts 
alt  its  transactions  with  a  view  to  the  profits  accruing  to  the 
shareholders.  These  vices  were  due  to  the  natural  instincts  of 
the  dominant  class,  to  the  absoluteness  of  its  power,  and  also  to 
the  character  of  the  time.  Possibly  also  King  Louis  Philippe  had 
contributed  to  their  growth. 

This  prince  was  a  singular  medley  of  qualities,  and  one  must 
have  known  him  lony;cr  and  more  nearly  than  I  did  to  be  able 
to  portray  him  in  detail. 

Nevertheless,  although  I  was  never  one  of  his  Council,  I  have 
frequently  had  occasion  to  come  into  contact  with  him.  The  last 
time  that  I  spoke  to  him  was  shortly  before  the  c;;tast!(>i)liL  of 
February  [1848].  I  was  then  director  of  the  Academic  Frangaise, 
and  I  had  to  bring  to  the  King's  notice  some  matter  or  other 
which  concerned  that  body.  After  treating  the  question  which 
had  brouqfht  me,  I  was  about  lu  retire,  whim  the  Kintf  detained 
me,  took  a  chair,  motioned  me  to  another,  and  said  aliably:  — 

*  Since  you  arc  here.  Monsieur  de  Tocqueville,  let  us  talk;  I 
want  to  hear  you  talk  a  little  about  America.* 

I  knew  him  well  enough  to  know  that  this  meant,  ^  I  shall 
talk  about  America  myself.  And  he  did  actually  talk  of  it  at 
great  length  and  very  searchingly:  it  was  not  possible  for  me  to 
get  in  a  word;  nor  did  I  desire  to  do  SO,  for  he  really  interested 
me.  He  described  places  as  if  he  saw  them  before  him;  he 
recalled  the  distinguished  men  whom  he  had  met  forty  years 
ago  as  if  he  had  seen  them  the  day  before;  he  mentioned  their 
names  in  full,  Christian  name  and  surname,  gave  their  ages  at 
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the  time,  related  their  histories,  their  pedigrees,  their  posterity, 
witli  mnrvelotis  exactness,  and  with  infinite  thotiffh  in  no  way 
leUiuus  detail.  From  Aniciica  he  retunied,  wiili<'Ui  taking-  1)reath, 
to  Europe;  talked  oi  all  our  foreign  and  domestic  atlairs  with 
incredible  unconstraint  (for  I  had  no  title  to  his  confidence); 
Spoke  very  badly  of  the  Emperor  of  Russia,  whom  he  called  '  Mon- 
sieur  Nicolas*;  casually  alluded  to  Lord  Palmerston  as  a  logne; 
and  ended  by  holding  forth  at  length  on  the  Spanish  marriages, 
which  had  just  taken  place,  and  the  annoyances  to  whidi  they 
subjected  him  on  the  side  of  England. 

^The  Queen  is  very  angry  with  me,**  he  said,  "and  displays 
great  irritation :  but  after  all,"  he  added»  *all  this  outcry  won't 
keep  me  from  drhing  my  own  carf.^^ 

Although  this  phrase  dated  back  to  the  Old  Order,  i  felt 
inclined  to  doubt  whether  Louis  XIV.  ever  made  use  of  it  on 
accepting  the  Spanish  Snccesdon.  I  believe,  moreover,  that 
Louis  Philippe  was  mistaken;  and  to  borrow  his  own  language, 
that  the  Spanish  marriages  helped  not  a  little  to  upset  his  cart. 

After  three  quarters  of  an  hour  the  King  rose,  thanked  me 
for  the  pleasure  my  conversation  had  given  him  (I  had  not 
spoken  four  words),  and  dismissed  me,  feeling  evidently  as 
delighted  as  one  g^cncrally  is  with  a  man  before  whom  one  thinks 
one  has  spoken  well.    'rin>  was  niy  last  audience  of  the  King. 

Louis  Philippe  improvised  all  the  replies  which  he  made,  even 
upon  the  most  critical  occasions,  to  the  great  State  bodies;  he 
was  as  fluent  then  as  in  his  private  conversation,  although  not  so 
happy  or  epigrammatic.  He  would  suddenly  become  obscure, 
for  the  reason  that  he  boldly  plunged  headlong  into  long  sen> 
tences,  of  which  he  was  not  able  to  estimate  the  extent  nOT  per- 
ceive the  end  beforehand;  and  from  which  he  finally  emerged 
struggling  and  by  force,  shattering  the  sense  and  not  completing 
the  thought. 

In  this  political  world  thus  constituted  and  conducted,  what 
was  most  wanting,  particularly  towards  the  end,  was  political  life 
itself.  It  could  neither  come  into  being  nor  be  maintained 
within  the  legal  circle  which  the  Constitution  had  traced  for  it: 
the  old  aristocracy  was  vanquished,  the  people  excluded.  As  all 
business  was  discussed  among  members  of  one  class,  in  the  in- 
terest  and  in  the  spirit  of  that  class,  there  was  no  battle-field  for 
contending  parties  to  meet  upon.  This  singular  homogeneity  of 
position,  of  interests,  and  consequently  of  views,  reigning  in  what 
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M.  Oukot  had  once  called  the  legal  conntry,  deprived  the  par- 
liamentary  debates  of  all  originality,  of  all  xeality,  and  therefore 
of  all  genuine  passion.    I  have  spent  ten  years  of  my  life  in 

the  company  of  truly  g^reat  minds,  who  were  in  a  constant  state 
of  agitation  without  succccdinq-  in  heating  themselves,  and  who 
spent  all  their  perspicacity  in  \  ain  ( ndeavors  to  find  sabjects 
upon  which  they  conkl  serious] \  clis;i;4ree. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  preponderating  influence  which  King 
Louis  Philippe  had  acquired  in  public  affairs,  which  never  per- 
mitted the  politicians  to  stray  very  far  from  that  prince's 
ideas  lest  they  should  at  the  same  time  be  removed  from  power, 
reduced  the  different  colors  of  parties  to  the  merest  shades,  and 
debates  to  the  flitting  of  straws.  I  doubt  whether  any  Par- 
liament (not  excepting  the  Constituent  Assembly, —  I  mean  the 
true  one,  that  of  1789^  ever  contained  more  varied  and  brilliant 
talents  than  did  ours  during  the  closing  years  of  the  Monarchy 
of  July.  Nevertheless  I  am  able  to  declare  that  these  orreat  ora- 
tors were  tired  to  death  of  listening  to  one  another,  and  what 
was  worse,  the  whole  country  was  tired  of  listening  to  them.  It 
grew  unconsciously  accustomed  to  look  upon  the  debates  in  the 
Chambers  as  exercises  of  the  intellect  rather  than  as  serious  dis^ 
cussions,  and  upon  all  the  differences  between  the  various  Par- 
liamentary parties — the  majority,  the  left  centre,  or  the  dynastic 
opposition  —  as  domestic  quarrels  between  children  of  one  family 
trying  to  trick  one  another.  A  few  glarinsf  instances  of  corrup- 
tion, discovered  by  accident,  led  it  to  presuppose  a  number  of 
hidden  cases,  and  convinced  it  that  the  whole  of  the  governing 
class  was  corrupt;  whence  it  conceived  for  the  hitter  a  silent 
contempt,  which  was  generally  taken  for  confiding  and  contented 
submission. 

The  country  was  at  that  time  divided  into  two  unequal  parts, 
or  rather  zones:  in  the  upper,  which  alone  was  intended  to  con- 
tain the  whole  of  the  nation's  political  life,  there  reigned  nothing 
but  languor,  impotence,  stagnation,  and  boredom;  in  the  lower, 
on  the  contrary,  political  life  began  to  make  itself  manifest  by 
means  of  feverish  and  irregular  signs,  of  which  the  attentive 
observer  was  easily  able  to  seize  the  meaning. 

I  was  one  of  these  observers;  and  although  1  was  far  from 
imagining  that  the  catastrophe  was  so  near  at  hand  and  feted  to 
be  so  terrible,  I  felt  a  distrust  springing  up  and  insensibly  grow- 
ing in  my  mind,  and  the  idea  taking  root  more  and  more  that 
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we  were  maMng  strides  towards  a  fresh  revolution.  'I' his  denoted 
a  sfreat  chanj»-e  in  my  thoughts;  since  the  general  appeasement 
and  flatness  that  followed  the  r<cvnluti<)n  of  July  had  led  me 
to  believe  for  a  long  time  that  I  was  destined  to  spend  my  life 
amid  uu  enervated  and  peaceful  society.  Indeed,  any  one  who 
had  only  examined  the  inside  of  the  governmratal  fabric  would 
have  had  the  same  conviction.  Eveiything  there  seemed  com* 
btned  to  piodnce  with  the  machinery  of  liberty  a  preponderance 
of  royal  power  which  verged  upon  despotism;  and  in  fact,  this 
result  was  produced  almost  without  effort  by  the  regular  and 
tranquil  movement  of  the  machine  Kinc,^  Louis  Philippe  was 
persuaded  that  so  long  as  he  did  not  himself  lay  hand  upon  that 
fine  instrument,  and  allowed  it  to  work  according  to  rule,  he  was 
safe  from  all  peril.  His  only  occupation  was  to  keep  it  in  order 
and  to  make  it  work  according  to  his  own  views,  forgetful  of 
society  upon  which  this  ingenious  piece  of  mechanism  rested;  he 
resembled  the  man  who  refused  to  believe  that  his  house  was 
on  fire»  because  he  had  the  key  in  his  pocket.  I  had  neither  the 
same  interests  nor  the  same  cares;  and  this  permitted  me  to 
see  through  the  mechanism  of  institutions  and  the  agglomeration 
of  petty  cvcn^  day  facts,  and  to  observe  the  state  of  morals  and 
opinions  in  the  country.  There  I  clearly  beheld  the  appearance 
of  several  of  the  |)<>rtcnts  that  nsnally  denote  the  approach  of 
revolutions;  and  I  began  to  believe  that  in  1830  1  had  taken  for 
the  end  of  the  play  what  was  nothing  more  than  the  end  of  an 
act.   .    .  . 

In  a  speech  delivered  in  the  Chamb^  of  Deputies,  January 
29th,  1848,  I  said:  — 

T  am  told  that  there  is  no  danger  because  there  are  no 
riots;  I  am  told  that  becanse  there  is  no  visible  disorder  on  the 
surface  of  society,  there  is  no  revolution  at  hand. 

•Gentlemen,  permit  me  to  say  that  I  l)elic\c  you  are  de- 
ceived. True,  there  is  no  actual  disorder;  but  it  has  entered 
deeply  into  men's  minds.  See  what  is  passing  in  the  breasts  of 
the  working  classes, — who«  I  grant,  are  at  present  quiet  No 
doubt  they  are  not  disturbed  by  political  psasion,  properly  so 
called,  to  the  same  extent  that  they  have  been;  but  can  you  not 
see  that  their  passions,  instead  of  political,  have  become  social  ? 
Do  you  not  see  that  there  are  ■nradnally  forming-  in  their  breasts 
opinions  and  ideas  which  arc  destined  not  only  to  upset  this  or 
that  law,  ministr>',  or  even  form  of  government,  but  society  itself, 
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until  it  totters  upon  the  foundations  on  which  it  rests  to-day  ? 
Do  you  not  lislea  to  what  they  say  to  themsLlvts  each  day?  Do 
you  not  hear  them  repeating  unceasingly  that  all  that  is  above 
them  is  incapable  and  unworthy  of  governing  them;  that  the 

present  dietribntioa  of  goods  throoghout  the  world  is  unjust;  that 
property  rests  on  a  foundatioii  which  is  not  an  equitable  founda- 
tion? And  do  yon  not  realise  that  when  snch  opinions  take 
root,  when  they  spread  in  an  almost  nniversal  manner,  when 
they  sink  deeply  into  the  masses,  they  ate  bonnd  to  brinir  with 
them  sooner  or  later,  I  know  not  when  nor  how,  a  most  formi- 
dable revolution  ? 

"  This,  gciukinen,  is  my  profound  conviction :  I  believe  thnt 
we  are  at  this  moment  sleeping  on  a  volcano.  I  am  profoundly 
convinced  of  it.* 
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wS^WHERE  is  a  certain  itnsatisfactory  meai^reness  in  the  facts  of 
w«f^P  Lyof  Tolstoy's  life,  as  they  are  j^Mven  outside  of  his  own 
ebaW^    works.    In  these  he  has  imparted  himself  with  a  fullness 

which  has  an  air  almost  of  anxiety  to  leave  nothing  nnsaid, — as  if 
any  reticence  would  rest  like  a  sense  of  insincerity  on  his  conscience. 
But  such  truth  as  relates  to  dates  and  places,  and  seems  the  basis 
of  our  knowledi^e  concernin«::  other  men,  is  with  him  hardly  at  all 
structural:  we  do  not  try  to  build  his  moral  or  intellectual  figure 
upon  it  or  about  it. 

He  is  of  an  aristocratic  lineage,  which  may  be  traced  hack  to 
Coont  Piotr  Tolstoy,  a  friend  and  comrade  of  Peter  the  Great:  and 
he  was  bom  in  1828  at  Yasnaya  Polyana  near  Tula,  where  he  still 
lives.  His  parents  died  during  his  childhood,  and  he  was  left  with 
their  other  children  to  the  care  of  one  of  his  mother's  relatives  at 
Kazan,  where  he  entered  the  university.  He  did  not  stay  to  take  a 
degree,  bat  retnmed  to  Tasnaya  Polyana,  where  he  lived  in  retirement 
till  1851;  when  he  went  into  the  army,  and  served  in  the  Caucasus 
and  the  Crimea,  seeing  both  the  big  wars  and  the  little.  Tie  quitted 
the  service  with  the  rank  of  division  commander,  and  gave  himself 
up  to  literary  work  at  St.  Petersburg,  where  his  success  was  in  every 
sort  most  iMrilliant;  but  when  the  serfs  were  set  free,  he  retired  to 
his  estates^  and  took  his  part  in  fitting  them  for  freedom  by  teach- 
ing them,  personally  and  through  books  which  he  wrote  for  them. 

He  learned  from  these  poor  people  far  more  than  he  taught  them; 
and  his  real  life  dates  from  his  efforts  to  make  it  one  with  their 
lives.  He  had  married  the  daughter  of  a  German  physician  in  Mos- 
cow,— the  admirable  woman  who  has  remained  constant  to  the 
idealist  through  all  his  dianging  ideals.— and  a  family  of  children 
was  growing  np  about  him;  but  neither  the  cares  nor  the  joys  of  his 
home  sufficed  to  keep  him  from  the  despair  which  all  his  military 
and  literary  and  social  success  had  deepened  upon  him,  and  which 
had  began  to  oppress  him  from  the  earliest  moments  of  nunal  coa> 
scioasness. 

The  wisdom  that  he  learned  from  toil  and  poverty  was.  that  life 
has  no  meaning  and  no  happiness  except  as  it  is  spent  for  others; 
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and  it  did  not  matter  that  the  toiling  poor  themselves  illustrated  the 
lesson  unwittingly  and  unwillingly.  Tolstoy  perceived  that  they  had 
the  trae  way  often  in  spite  of  themselves;  but  that  their  reluctance 
or  their  ignorance  could  not  keep  the  bleasingr  from  them  which  had 
been  withheld  from  him.  and  from  all  the  men  of  his  kind  and  qual- 
ity. He  foui:<1  that  they  took  sickness  and  mi^^fortiine  simply  and 
patiently,  and  that  wheif  their  tinic  tame  tn  die,  they  took  death 
simply  and  patiently.  Tu  them  life  was  not  a  problem  or  a  puzzle: 
it  was  often  heavy  and  bard,  but  it  did  not  mock  or  deride  them:  it 
was  not  malign,  and  it  was  not  ironical.  He  believed  that  the  hap- 
piness he  saw  in  them  came  first  of  all  from  their  labor. 

So  he  began  to  work  out  his  salvation  \v:th  his  own  hands.  He 
put  labor  before  everything  else  in  his  pliilosnphy.  and  through  all 
his  changes  and  his  seeming  changes  he  has  kept  it  there.  There 
had  been  a  time  when  he  thought  he  must  destroy  himself,  after 
k1  t  v  in  arms  and  in  letters  had  failed  to  suffice  him,  after  the  love 
of  wife  a!.(1  < had  failed  to  console  him.  and  nothing  would 
ease  the  intolerable  burden  of  being'.  But  labor  gave  hini  rest:  and 
he  tasted  the  happiness  ot  those  whose  existence  is  a  continual  sacri- 
fice through  service  to  others. 

He  must  work  hard  every  day.  or  else  he  must  begin  to  die  at 
heart:  and  so  he  believes  must  every  man.  But  then,  for  the  life 
which  hibn-r  renders  tnlerahle  and  sij^nificant.  some  sort  nf  fnrniulated 
faith  was  essential:  and  Ti.Uluy  began  to  search  the  Scriptures.  He 
learned  from  the  teachings  of  Jesus  Christ  that  he  must  not  only  not 
kill,  but  he  must  not  hate  or  despise  other  men;  he  must  not  only 
keep  himself  chaste,  but  he  must  keep  his  thoughts  from  nncbastity; 

he  must  nnt  only  nnt  forswear  himself,  but  he  must  not  swear  at 
all;  he  nnist  not  only  not  do  evil,  but  he  must  nnt  rrsisi  evil.  If  his 
own  practice  had  been  the  negation  of  these  principles,  he  could  not 
therefore  deny  their  righteousness:  if  all  civilisation,  as  we  see  it 
now,  was  the  negation  of  these  principles,  civilisation — in  so  far  as 
it  was  founded  upon  war.  and  pride,  and  lu.xury,  and  oadis.  and 
judgments,  and  pnnishment<;  —  was  wrong  and  fnlse.  The  sciences, 
so  far  as  they  failed  to  better  the  lot  of  common  men.  seemed  to 
him  futile;  the  fine  arts,  so  far  as  they  appealed  to  the  passions, 
seemed  worse  than  futile;  the  mechanic  arts,  with  their  manifold 
inventions,  were  senseless  things  in  the  sight  of  this  seer,  who  sought 
the  kingdom  of  God.  Titles,  honors,  riches;  c<Mtrts.  judges,  execu- 
tioners; nationalities,  armies,  battles;  culture,  pleasure,  amusement,—' 
he  counted  these  all  evil  or  vain. 

The  philosophy  of  Tolstoy  is  neither  more  nor  less  than  the 
doctrine  of  the  gospels,  chiefly  as  be  found  it  in  the  words  of  Jesus. 
Some  of  us  whose  lives  it  accused,  have  accused  him  of  going  be- 
yond Christ  in  his  practice  of  Christ's  precepts.   We  say  that  having 
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Tiimself  led  a  worldly,  sensual,  and  violent  life,  he  naturally  wished 
to  atone  for  it  by  inakitig-  every  one  also  lead  a  poor,  dull,  and  ugly 
life.  It  is  no  part  01  my  business  to  defend  him.  or  to  justify  htm; 
but  as  against  this  anger  against  him,  I  cannot  do  less  than  remind 
the  reader  that  Tolstoy,  in  confessing  himself  so  freely  and  ftdly  to 
the  world,  and  preaching  the  truth  as  he  feels  it,  claims  nothing  like 
infallibility.  He  compels  no  man's  conscience,  he  shapes  no  man's 
conduct.  If  the  truth  which  he  has  learned  frmii  the  teaching's  nf 
Jesus,  and  those  other  saviors  and  sages  whom  he  follows  less  devot- 
edly, compels  the  oomeienoe  and  shapes  the  conduct  of  the  reader, 
that  is  because  this  reader*^  soul  cannot  deny  it  If  the  soul  rejects 
it,  that  Is  no  more  than  men  have  been  doing  ever  since  saviors  and 
snpfes  came  into  the  world:  and  Tolstoy  is  neither  to  praise  nor  to 
blame. 

No  sincere  person,  I  believe,  will  deny  his  sincerity,  which  is  his 
authority  outside  of  the  gospel's:  if  any  man  will  speak  simply  and 
truly  to  US,  he  masters  ns;  and  this  and  noising  ebe  is  what  makes 

us  helpless  before  the  spirit  of  such  books  as  *My  Confession,'  *My 
Relig^tnn.*  'Life,*  *What  to  Do,'  and  before  the  ethical  quality  of 
Tolstoy  s  fictions.  We  can  remind  ourselves  that  he  is  no  more  final 
than  he  pretends  to  be;  that  on  so  vital  a  point  as  the  question  of 
a  life  hereafter,  he  seems  of  late  to  incline  to  a  helief  in  it.  though 
at  first  he  held  snch  a  helief  to  he  a  barbarous  superstition.  We  can 
justly  say  that  he  does  not  lead  a  life  of  triu'  poverty  if  his  wife 
holds  the  means  of  kecpinpr  him  from  want,  and  from  that  fear  of 
want  which  is  the  sorest  burden  of  poverty.  We  can  point  out  that 
his  labor  in  making  shoes  is  a  worse  than  useless  travesty,  since  it 
may  deprive  some  wretched  cobbler  of  his  chance  to  earn  his  living 
by  making  and  selling  the  shoes  which  Count  Tolstoy  makes  and 
gives  away.  In  these  things  we  should  have  a  certain  truth  on  our 
side:  thotij^h  we  shi.mld  have  to  own  that  it  was  nfjt  his  iault  that 
he  had  not  really  declassed  himscil,  and  was  constrained  to  the  eco- 
nomic safety  In  which  he  dwells.  We  should  have  to  confess  that 
in  this  the  great  matter  is  the  will;  and  that  if  benevolence  stopped 
to  take  account  of  the  harm  it  might  work,  there  could  be  no  such 
thinp:  as  charity  in  the  world.  We  should  have  to  ask  ourselves 
whether  Tolstoy's  conversion  to  a  belief  in  immortality  is  not  an 
effect  of  his  unselfish  labor;  whether  his  former  doubt  of  immortal- 
ity was  not  a  lingering  effect  of  the  ambition*  vanity,  and  luxury  he 
has  renounced.  It  had  not  indeed  remained  for  him  to  discover  that 
whenever  we  Inve,  the  trnlh  is  added  unto  us;  btit  possibly  it  had 
remained  tnr  liiin  to  live  the  fact,  to  realize  that  unsellish  labor  i^ives 
SO  much  meaning  to  human  life  that  its  significance  cannot  be  lim- 
ited to  mortality. 
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However  this  may  be,  Tolstoy  s  purpose  is  mainly  to  make  others 
realise  that  religion,  that  Christ,  is  for  this  actual  world  here»  and 
not  for  some  potential  world  elsewhere.  If  this  is  what  renders  him 
so  hateful  to  those  who  postpone  the  Divine  justice  to  another  state 
of  beint;.  they  may  console  themselves  whh  the  reflection  that  his 
counsel  to  unselfish  labor  is  almost  universally  despised.  There  is  so 
small  danger  that  the  kingdom  of  heaven  will  come  by  virtue  of  his 
example,  that  none  of  all  who  pray  for  it  need  be  the  least  afraid  of 
its  coming.  In  any  event  his  endeavor  for  a  right  life  cannot  he  for^ 
gotten  Even  as  a  pose,  if  we  are  to  think  so  meanly  of  it  as  that, 
il  is  by  far  the  most  impressive  speotacle  of  the  century.  All  that 
he  has  said  has  been  the  law  of  Christianity  open  to  any  who  would 
read,  from  the  beginning;  and  he  has  not  diflEered  from  most  other 
Christians  except  in  the  attempt  literally  to  do  the  will  of  Christ. 
Yet  even  in  this  he  is  not  the  first.  Others  have  lived  the  life 
of  labor  voluntarily,  and  have  abhorred  war.  and  have  suffered  evil. 
Hut  n<)  rnan  so  jrioriousiy  t^if^ed  .and  ?5o  ^splendidly  placed  has  bowed 
his  neck  and  taken  the  yoke  upon  it.  We  must  recognize  Tolstoy 
as  one  of  the  greatest  mm  of  ^1  time,  before  we  can  measure  the 
extent  of  his  rennnciation.  He  was  gifted,  noble,  rich,  famous,  honored, 
courted;  and  he  has  done  his  utmost  to  become  plebeian,  poor,  ob- 
scure, neglected.  He  has  truly  endeavored  to  cast  his  lot  with  the 
lowliest,  and  he  has  counted  it  all  joy  so  far  as  he  has  succeeded. 
His  scruple  against  constraining  the  will  of  others  suffers  their  will 
to  make  his  self-sacrifice  finally  histrionic;  but  this  seems  to  me  not 
the  least  part  of  his  self-sacrifice,  which  it  gives  a  supreme  touch  of 
pathos.  It  is  something  that  in  fiction  he  alone  could  have  imagined, 
and  i?  akin  to  the  experience  f<f  his  nwn  Karenin,  who  in  a  crucial 
moment  forgives  when  he  perceives  that  he  cannot  forgive  without 
being  ridiculous.  Tolstoy,  in  allowing  his  family  to  keep  his  wealth, 
for  fear  of  compelling  them  to  the  righteousness  which  they  do  not 
choose,  becomes  absurd  in  his  inalienable  safety  and  superiority:  but 

we  cannot  say  that  he  ought  n<it  to  suffer  this  indignity.  There  is 
perhaps  a  lesson  in  his  fate  which  \\c  oncfht  not  to  refuse,  if  we  can 
learn  from  it  that  in  our  time  men  are  bound  togctiicr  so  indissolu- 
bly  that  every  advance  must  include  the  whole  of  society,  and  that 
even  self-renunciation  must  not  accomplish  Itself  at  the  cost  of  others* 
free  choice. 

It  is  nsti.i!  to  speak  of  the  ethical  and  the  assthetical  principles  as 
if  they  were  something  separable;  but  they  are  hardly  even  diver- 
gent in  any  artist,  and  in  Tolstoy  they  have  conveiged  from  the  first. 
He  began  to  write  at  a  time  when  realistic  fiction  was  so  thoroughly 
established  in  Russia  that  there  was  uo  question  there  of  any  other. 
Gogol  had  found  the  way  out  of  the  mists  of  romanticism  into  the 
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open  day,  and  TurguCnief  had  so  perfected  the  realistic  methods  that 
the  subtlest  analysis  oi  character  had  become  the  essence  of  drama. 
Then  Tolstoy  arrived,  and  it  was  :io  longer  a  question  of  methods. 
In  Turguenief,  when  the  effect  sought  and  produced  is  most  eth- 
ical»  the  prooess  i»  so  splendidly  sBSthetieal  that  tlie  sense  of  its  per- 
fection is  uppermost.  In  Tolstoy  the  meaning:  of  the  thing  is  so 
supreme  that  the  delight  imparted  by  the  truth  is  qualified  by  no 
consciousness  of  the  art.  Up  to  hts  time  fiction  had  been  part  of  the 
pride  of  life,  and  had  been  governed  by  the  criterions  01  the  world 
which  it  amused.  But  he  replaced  the  artistic  conscience  by  the 
human  conscience.  Great  as  my  wonder  was  at  the  truth  in  Tol> 
stoy's  work,  my  wonder  at  Uie  love  in  it  was  greater  yet  Here 
for  the  first  time,  I  found  the  most  faithful  pictures  of  life  set  in  the 
light  of  that  Imman  conscience  which  I  had  falsely  taught  myself 
was  to  be  ignored  in  questions  of  art,  as  something  inadequate  and 
inappropriate.  In  the  august  presence  of  the  masterpieces,  I  had 
been  afraid  and  ashamed  of  the  highest  instincts  of  my  nature  as 
something  philistine  and  provincial.  But  here  I  stood  in  the  presence 
of  a  master,  who  told  me  not  to  be  afraid  or  ashamed  of  them,  but 
to  judge  his  work  by  ihem,  since  he  had  himself  wrought  in  honor 
of  them.  I  found  the  tests  of  conduct  which  I  had  used  in  secret 
with  myself,  applied  as  the  rules  of  universal  justice,  condemning 
and  acquitting  in  motive  and  action,  and  admitting  none  of  those 
lawyers*  pleas  which  bafllc  our  own  consciousness  of  right  and 
wrong.  Often  in  Tolstoy's  ethics  I  feel  a  hardness,  almost  an  arro- 
gance (the  word  »uys  tuo  imuh);  but  in  his  fEsthctics  I  have  never 
felt  this.  He  has  transmuted  the  atmosphere  of  a  realm  hitherto 
supposed  unmoral  into  the  very  air  of  heaven.  I  found  nowhere  in 
his  work  those  base  and  cruel  li^  which  dieat  us  into  tiie  belief 
that  wrong  may  sometimes  be  right  through  passion,  or  genius,  or 
heroism.  There  was  everywhere  the  grave  noble  face  of  the  trutli 
that  had  looked  me  in  the  eyes  all  my  life,  and  that  I  knew  I  must 
confront  when  I  came  to  die.  But  there  was  something  more  than 
this.— infinitely  more.  There  was  that  love  which  is  before  even  the 
truth,  without  which  there  is  no  truth,  and  which,  if  there  is  any  last 
day,  must  appear  the  Divine  justice. 

It  is  Tolstoy's  humanity  which  is  the  grace  beyond  the  reach  of 
art  in  his  imaginative  work.  It  dues  not  reach  merely  the  poor  and 
the  suffering:  it  extends  to  the  prosperous  and  the  pfoud,  and  does 
not  deny  itself  to  the  guilty.  There  had  been  many  stories  of  lidul- 
tery  before  'Anna  Karenina.* — nearly  all  the  great  novels  ontdde 
of  English  are  framed  upon  that  argument, —  but  in  'Anna  Kar6n- 
ina'  for  the  first  time  the  whole  truth  was  told  about  it.  Tolstoy 
has  said  of  the  fiction  of  Maupassant  that  the  truth  can  never  be 
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immoral;  and  in  his  own  work  I  have  felt  that  It  could  never  he 
an\  tliin-  but  moral.  In  the  '  Kren^cr  Sonata,*  which  gave  a  bad 
ccmselfnct'  to  Christendom,  there  was  not  a  Tnoment  of  indecency  or 
horror  that  was  not  purifying  and  wholesome.  It  was  not  the  logic 
of  that  tremendous  drama  that  marriage  was  wrong, — thongh  Tolstoy 
himself  pushed  on  to  some  such  conclusion, — hut  only  that  lustful 
marriage,  provohed  through  appetite  and  fostered  in  idleness  and 
hixury.  was  ^vToni^.  We  may  not  have  had  the  last  word  from  him 
concernin.LC  the  matter:  lie  may  yet  see  marriage,  as  he  has  seen 
immortality,  to  be  the  inevitable  deduction  from  the  human  postu- 
late. But  whatever  his  mind  about  it  may  finally  be,  his  comment  on 
that  novel  seems  to  me  his  one  great  mistake,  and  a  discord  in  the 
harmony  of  his  philosophy. 

It  jars  the  tnore  because  what  ynu  feel  most  in  Tolstoy  is  this 
harmony. —  this  sense  of  unity.  He  eannut  admit  in  his  a7Tai.L;ninent 
oi  civilization  the  plea  ot  a  divided  responsibility:  he  will  not  suffer 
the  prince,  or  the  judge,  or  the  soldier,  personally  to  shirk  the  con- 
sequences of  what  he  officially  does:  and  he  refuses  to  allow  in  him« 
self  the  division  of  the  artist  from  the  man.  As  I  have  already  more 
than  once  said,  his  ethics  and  {esthetics  are  inseparably  at  one;  and 
this  is  what  gives  a  vital  warmth  to  all  his  art.  It  is  never  that 
heartless  skill  which  exists  for  its  own  sake,  and  is  content  to  dazzle 
with  the  brilliancy  of  its  triumphs.  It  seeks  always  the  truth  in  the 
love  to  which  alone  the  truth  unveils  itself.  If  Tolstoy  is  the  great«- 
est  imaginative  \\Titcr  who  ever  lived,  it  is  because,  beyond  all  others, 
he  has  written  in  the  spirit  of  kindness,  and  not  denied  his  own  per- 
sonal complicity  with  his  art. 

As  for  the  scope  of  his  work,  it  would  not  be  easy  to  measure 
it:  for  it  seems  to  include  all  motives  and  actions,  in  good  and  bad, 
in  high  and  low.  and  not  to  leave  life  untouched  at  any  point  as  it 
shows  itself  in  his  vast  Russian  world.  Its  chief  ihcmcs  .-ire  the  old 
themes  of  art  alw.iys. — ^they  are  love,  passion,  death;  l>ut  they  are 
treated  with  such  a  sincerity,  such  a  simplicity,  that  they  seem 
almost  new  to  art,  and  as  effectively  his  as  if  they  had  not  been 
touched  before. 

Until  we  read  *The  Cossacks,*  and  witness  the  impulses  of  kind- 
ness in  Olenin,  we  do  not  reah.'.e  how  much  love  lias  been  despisLcl 
by  fiction,  and  ne:.;Iect<  (l  lor  passion.  It  is  with  a  sort  of  fear  and 
trembling  that  we  find  ourselves  in  the  presence  of  this  wish  to  do 
good  to  others,  as  if  it  might  be  some  sort  of  mawkish  sentimentality. 
But  it  appears  again  and  again  in  the  cycle  of  Tolstoy's  work:  in  the 
vague  aspirations  recorded  in  *  Childhood.  Boyhood,  and  Youth';  in 
the  nbnei^ation  and  shamo  of  the  husband  in  *Anna  KarL-nina,*  when 
iie  wishes  to  forgive  his  wife's  paramour;  in  the  goodness  of  the 
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muzhik  to  the  loathsome  sick  man  in  *Thc  Death  of  Ivan  Ilyitch*;  in 
the  pitying  patience  of  Princo  Andrei  Bolkonsky  with  Anatol  Ktira- 
g^n  in  *War  and  Peace,*  where  amidst  his  own  anguish  he  realizes 
that  the  man  next  him  under  the  surgeon  s  knife  is  the  wretch  who 
Tobbed  him  of  the  innocent  love  of  bis  betrothed:  in  the  devotion  of 
^e  master,  even  to  the  mergence  of  conscious  identity,  to  the  servant 
in  < Master  and  Man*;  —  and  at  no  time  does  it  justify  our  first  skep- 
tical shrinking-.  It  is  as  far  as  possible  from  the  dramatic  (ours  de 
force  in  Hugoesque  fiction;  it  is  not  a  conclusion  that  is  urged  or  an 
effect  that  is  solicited:  it  is  the  motive  to  which  all  beauty  of  action 
refers  itself:  it  is  htiman  natore,— and  it  is  as  frankly  treated  as  if 
there  could  be  no  question  of  it. 

This  love — the  wish  to  do  good  and  to  be  good,  which  is  at  the 
bottom  of  all  onr  hearts,  however  wc  try  to  exclude  it  or  deny  it  —  is 
always  contrasting  itself  in  Tolstoy's  work  with  passion,  and  proving 
the  latter  mortal  and  temporal  in  itsdf,  and  enduring  only  in  its  union 
with  love.  In  most  other  novelists,  passion  is  treated  as  if  it  were 
something  important  in  itself, —  as  if  its  intensity  vv  a  merit  and 
its  abandon  were  a  virtue, — ^^its  fruition  Paradise,  its  defeat  perdition. 
But  in  Tolstoy,  almost  for  the  first  time  wc  arc  shown  that  passion 
is  merely  a  condition;  and  tliat  it  has  almost  nothing  to  do  with 

happiness.  Other  novelists  represent  lovers  as  forced  by  their  pas- 
sion to  an  ecstasy  of  selfish  joy.  or  an  ecstasy  of  selfish  misery;  but 
he  shows  us  that  they  are  only  the  more  bound  by  it  to  the  rest  of 

the  world.  It  is  in  fact,  so  far  as  it  eventtiates  in  marriag^c,  the 
beginning  of  subjection  to  humanity,  and  nothing  in  it  concerns  the 
lovers  alone. 

It  is  not  the  less  but  the  more  mystical  for  this:  and  Tolstoy 
does  fnll  justice  to  all  its  mystical  beauty,  its  mystical  power.  Its 

power  upon  Natacha, —  that  pure,  jrood.  wise  Rif^--  whom  it  suddenly 
blinds  and  bewilders  till  she  inust  be  saved  from  ruin  in  spite  of  her- 
self, and  almost  by  violence;  and  upon  Anna  Kar^nina, — that  loving 
motiier.  true  friend,  and  obedient  wife. — are  illustrated  with  a  vivid- 
ness which  I  know  not  where  to  match.  Dolly's  wretchedness  with 
her  faithless  husband,  Kitty's  happiness  in  the  constancy  of  Levine, 
are  neither  unalloyed:  and  in  all  the  instances  and  examples  of  pas- 
sion, we  are  aware  of  the  author's  sense  of  its  merely  provisional 
character.    This  appears  perhaps  most  impressively  in  the  scenes  of 

Prince  Andrei  BoUconsky's  long  dying,  where  Nataoha,  when  restored 
and  forgiven  for  her  aberration,  becomes  as  little  to  him  at  last 

as  if  she  had  succeeded  in  giving  herself  to  Anatol  Kuragpin.  The 
theory  of  such  matters  is,  that  the  passion  which  unites  them  in  life 
most  bring  them  closer  still  in  death;  but  we  are  shown  that  it  is 
not  so. 
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Passion,  we  have  to  learn  from  the  great  master,  who  here  as 
everywhere  humbles  himself  to  the  truth,  has  in  it  life  and  death; 
but  of  itself  it  is  something  only  as  a  condition  precedent  to  these: 
without  it  neither  can  be;  but  it  is  lost  in  their  importance,  and  is 
strictly  subordinate  to  their  laws.  It  has  never  been  more  fthaim- 
ingly  and  reverently  studied  in  its  beautiful  and  noble  phases  than  it 
is  in  Tolstoy's  fiction;  though  he  has  always  dealt  with  it  so  sincerely, 
so  seriously.  As  to  its  obscure  and  ugly  and  sclrish  phases,  be  is  so 
far  above  all  others  who  have  written  of  it.  that  he  alone  seems 
truly  to  have  divined  it,  or  portrayed  it  as  experience  knows  it  He 
never  tries  to  lift  it  out  of  nature  in  either  case,  but  leaves  it  more 
visibly  and  palpably  a  part  of  the  lowest  as  well  as  the  highest 
humanity. 

He  is  apt  to  study  both  aspects  of  it  in  relation  to  death;  so  apt 
that  T  had  almost  said  he  is  fond  of  doinsr  it  He  often  does  this  in 
<  W.ir  and  Peace*;  and  in  *Anna  Karenina*  the  unity  of  passion  and 
death  might  be  said  to  be  the  principle  and  argument  of  the  story. 
In  *The  Death  of  Ivan  llyitch*  the  unworthy  passion  ot  the  mar- 
riage is  a  part  of  the  ^>piritual  squalor  in  which  the  wretched  world- 
ling goes  down  to  his  grave.  Xn  the  'Kremer  Sonata^  it  Is  the 
very  essence  of  the  murder;  and  in  the  (Powers  of  Darkness^  it  is 
the  sjning  of  the  blackest  evil.  I  soppcat  that  one  thing  which  has 
made  Tolstoy  most  distasterul  to  man-made  society  is,  tliat  in  all 
sins  from  passion  he  holds  men  chiefly  accountable.  It  is  their  lux- 
ury which  is  so  much  to  blame  for  the  perversion.  I  can  recall,  at 
the  moment,  only  one  woman — the  Princess  Helena — in  whom  he 
censures  the  same  evils:  and  even  in  her  be  lets  yon  feel  that  her 
evil  is  almost  passive,  and  such  as  man-made  society  chiefly  forced 
upon  her.  Tolstoy  has  a!\vays  done  justice  to  women's  nature;  he 
has  nowhere  mocked  or  satirized  them  without  some  touch  of  pity 
or  extenuation:  and  he  brings  Anna  Kardnina  through  her  passion 
to  her  death,  with  that  tender  lenity  for  her  sex  whidi  recognizes 
womanhood  as  indestructibly  pure  and  good. 

He  comes  nearer  nnriddling  life  for  u>  than  any  other  writer.  He 
persuades  us  that  it  cainiot  possil);y  c^ive  ns  any  personal  happiness: 
that  there  is  no  room  tor  tiie  selhsh  joy  oi  any  one  except  as  it  dis- 
places the  joy  of  some  other,  but  that  for  unselfish  joy  there  is  infi- 
nite place  and  occasion.  With  the  same  key  he  unlocks  the  mystery 
of  death;  and  he  imagines  so  strenuously  that  death  is  neither  more 
nor  less  than  a  transport  of  self-surrender,  that  he  convinces  the 
reason  where  there  can  be  no  proof.  The  reader  will  not  have  for- 
gotten how  in  those  last  moments  of  earth  which  he  has  depicted,  it 
is  this  utter  giving  up  which  is  made  to  appear  the  first  moment  of 
heaven.  Nothing  in  his  mastery  is  so  wonderful  as  his  power  upon 
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us  in  the  hcxnes  of  the  borderland  where  his  vision  seems  to  pierce 
the  confines  ot  another  world.  He  comes  again  and  again  to  it,  as 
if  this  exercise  of  his  aeership  had  for  bim  the  same  fascination  that 
we  feel  in  it:  the  doting  hours  of  Prince  Andrei,  the  lost  sorrowftil 
instants  of  Anna  Karenina,  tiie  triumphal  abnegation  of  the  philis* 
tine  Ivan  Ilyitch.  tlio  illusions  and  disilhisinns  of  the  djnng  soldier 
in  'Scenes  of  the  Siege  ol  Sebastopol,*  the  transport  of  the  sordid 
merchant  giving  his  life  for  his  servant's  in  *  Master  and  Man,>  —  all 
these,  with  perhaps  others  that  fail  to  occur  to  me,  are  qualified  by 
the  same  conviction,  imparting  itsdf  so  strongly  that  it  is  like  a 
proven  fact. 

Of  a  man  who  can  be  so  great  in  the  treatment  of  crrcat  things, 
we  can  ask  ourselves  only  after  a  certain  reflection  whether  he  is  as 
great  as  some  l^ser  men  in  some  lesser  things:  and  I  a  certain 
diffidence  in  inquiring  whether  Tolstoy  is  a  humorist  But  I  incline 
to  think  that  he  is,  though  the  humor  of  his  facts  seeks  him  rather 
than  he  it.  One  who  feels  life  so  keenly  cannot  help  feeling  its  ifro- 
tesqueness  throu^^h  its  perversions,  or  help  sniilini;  at  it,  with  whatever 
pang  in  his  heart.  I  should  say  that  his  books  rather  abounded  in 
characters  helplessly  comic.  Ohlensky  in  *A»na  Karfoina,'  the  futile 
and  amiably  unworthy  husband  of  Dolly,  is  delicious;  and  in  *War 
and  Peace,*  old  Count  Rostof,  perpetually  insolvent,  is  pathetically 
ridiculous.  — as  Levine  in  the  first  novel  often  is.  and  Pierre  Bezukhof 
often  is  in  the  second.  His  irony,  without  harshness  or  unkindness. 
often  pursues  htunan  nature  in  its  vain  twistings  and  turnings,  with 
effects  equally  6:esh  and  true;  as  where  Nikolai  Rostof,  flying  before 
the  French,  whom  he  had  just  been  trying  his  worst  to  kill,  finds  it 
incredible  that  they  should  be  seeking  to  harm  one  whom  he  knew 
to  be  so  kind  and  good  as  himself.  In  Polikoushka.  where  the  two 
muihtks  watching  by  the  peasant's  dead  body  try  to  shrink  into 
tlMmselves  when  some  polite  people  come  in,  and  to  make  them- 
selves  small  because  they  are  aware  of  smelling  of  the  bam>yard, 
there  is  the  play  of  such  humor  as  we  find  only  now  and  then  in 
the  supreme  humorists.  As  for  i)atlios.  the  supposed  corollary  of 
humor,  T  felt  that  I  had  scarcely  known  what  it  mii^ht  In:  till  I  read 
Tolstoy,  in  literature,  so  far  as  I  know  it,  there  is  nt)thing  to  match 
with  the  passage  describing  Anna  Kartoina's  stolen  visit  to  her  little 
son  after  she  has  deserted  her  husband. 

I  touch  this  instance  and  that,  in  illustration  f  e  thing  and 
another:  but  I  feel  after  all  as  if  I  had  touched  almost  nothing  in 
Tolstoy,  so  much  remains  untouched;  though  I  am  aware  that  I 
should  have  some  such  feeling  if  I  multiplied  the  instances  indefi- 
nitely. Much  is  smd  of  the  love  of  nature  in  writers,  who  are  sup- 
posed to  love  it  as  they  catalogue  or  celebrate  its  facts;  but  in 
zzv— 938 
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Tolstoy's  work  the  nature  is  there  just  as  the  human  nature  is;  sim- 
ple, naked,  unconscious.  There  is  the  sky  that  is  really  over  our 
heads:  there  is  the  g^en  earth,  the  open  air;  the  seasons  come  and 
go:  it  is  all  actual,  palpable, — and  the  joy  of  it  as  uncontrived  appar- 
ently as  the  <:ton'  which  it  environs,  and  which  gives  no  more  the 
sense  of  invention  than  the  history  of  some  veritable  passage  of 
human  events.  In  <War  and  Peace'  the  fortunes  of  the  fictitious 
perscm^^  are  treated  in  precisely  the  same  spirit,  and  in  the  same 
manner,  as  the  fortunes  of  the  real  personages:  Bezukhof  and  Napo- 
leon are  alike  real. 

Of  methods  in  Tolstoy,  then,  there  can  scarcely  be  any  talk.  He 
has  apparently  no  method:  he  has  no  purpose  but  to  get  what  he 
thinks,  simply  and  clearly  before  ns.  Of  style  there  seems  as  little 
to  say:  though  here,  since  I  know  him  only  in  translation.  I  cannot 
speak  confidently.  He  may  have  a  very  marked  style  in  Russian; 
but  if  this  was  so,  I  do  not  see  how  it  could  be  kept  out  of  tlie  ver- 
strms.  In  any  case,  it  is  only  when  you  come  to  ask  yonrscll  what  it 
is,  that  you  realize  its  absence.  His  books  arc  full  of  Tolstoy, —  his 
conviction,  his  experience. — and  yet  he  does  not  impart  his  personal 
quality  to  the  diction  as  other  masters  do.  It  would  indeed  he  as 
hard  to  imitate  the  literature  as  the  life  of  Tolstoy,  which  will  prob- 
ably find  only  a  millennial  succession. 


ANNA'S  ILLNESS 

From  <Anoa  Kartaiiia*:  translated  by  Nathan  Haskell  Dole.  Copyright  1B86, 

by  T.  Y.  Crowelt  &  Co. 

WREN  he  returned  to  his  looely  room,  Aleksdi  Aleksandrovitcb 
involuntarily  recalled,  little  by  little,  the  conversations 

that  had  taken  place  at  the  dinner  and  in  the  evcniii^-. 
Dollv's  words  had  only  succecdcrl  in  arousing  his  vexation.  His 
situation  was  tno  difficult  to  allow  him  to  apply  the  precepts 
of  the  New  Tcsuunent;  iKsidcs,  he  had  already  consick  rcd  this 
question,  and  decided  it  in  the  negative.  Of  all  that  had  been 
said  that  day,  the  remark  ctf  tiiat  honest  fool  Turovtsnin  had 
made  the  liveliest  impression  on  his  mind:  — 

"He  did  bravely;  for  he  challenged  his  rival  and  killed  him.* 
Evidently  this  conduct  was  approved  by  all;  and  if  fbey  had 
not  said  so  openly,  it  was  out  of  pure  politeness. 
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**  But  w  hat  jjood  would  it  do  to  think  about  it  ?  Had  be 
not  resolved  what  to  do?"  And  Aleks^i  Alcksandrovitch  <^ave 
no  more  thotiglit  to  anythinsf  except  the  preparations  for  his 
departure,  and  his  tour  of  inspection. 

He  took  a  cup  of  tea,  opened  a  railway  guide,  and  looked  for 
the  departure  of  trains  ^ — to  arrange  for  lus  journey. 

At  this  moment  the  servant  brought  him  two  dispatches. 
Aleks^i  Aleksandrovitch  opened  them.  The  first  announced  the 
nomination  of  Stremof  to  the  place  for  which  he  had  been  am- 
bitious. 

Karenin  threw  down  the  tclonfram,  and  bepfan  to  walk  up  and 
down  the  room.  "  Quos  vult  ])crdcre  Jupiter  dementat, ** *  said 
he,  applying"  quos  to  all  those  wiio  had  taken  part  in  this  nomina- 
tion. He  was  less  disturbed  by  the  fact  that  he  himself  had  not 
been  nominated,  than  to  see  Str^of — that  babbler,  that  speechi- 
fier-— filling  the  place.  Couldn't  they  understand  that  they  were 
ruining  themselves,  that  they  were  destroying  their  prestige,  by 
such  a  choice? 

*Some  more  news  of  the  same  sort,*  he  thought  with  bitter- 
ness as  he  opened  the  second  telegram.  It  was  from  his  wife: 
her  name,  "Anna,"  in  blue  pencil,  stcitjd  out  before  his  eyes. 

'*  T  am  dying.  1  beg  you  to  come :  I  shall  die  easier  if  1  have 
your  forgiveness.** 

He  read  Ihese  words  with  scorn,  and  threw  the  paper  on  the 
floor.  "Some  new  scheme,*  was  his  first  thought.  *  There  is  no 
deceitfulness  of  which  she  is  not  capable.  She  must  be  on  the 
eve  of  her  confinement,  and  there  is  something  amiss.  But  what 
can  be  her  object  ?  To  compromise  me  ?  to  prevent  the  divorce  ? 
The  dispatch  says,  *T  am  dying.*"  He  re  read  the  telegram, 
and  suddenly  realized  its  full  meanintr.  "  If  it  were  true, — if 
the  suffering;,  the  approach  01  death,  liad  caused  her  to  repent 
sincerely,  and  if  1  should  call  this  pretense,  and  refuse  to  go  to 
her,  that  would  not  only  be  cruel,  but  foolish ;  and  all  would  blame 
me.* 

"Piotr,  order  a  carriage:  I  am  going  to  Petersburg i*  he  cried 
to  the  servant. 

Karenin  decided  to  go  to  his  wife,  and  be  ready  to  return 

at  once  if  her  illness  was  a  pretense:  on  the  other  hand,  if  she 
were  really  repentant,  and  wanted  to  see  him  before  she  died, 

•"Whom  Jupiter  wishes  to  destroy  he  makes  nmd." 
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he  wrniM  forgixe  her;  and  if  he  reached  her  too  late,  he  could  at 
least  pay  his  last  respects  to  her. 

Havinj^  made  up  his  mind  to  do  this,  he  gave  it  no  more 
thought  during  the  journey.  Aleks^i  Aleksandrovitch,  tired  and 
dusty  ndth  his  night  of  traveling,  reached  Petersbturg  in  fbe 
early  morning.  He  crossed  the  still  deserted  Nevsky  Perspective, 
looking  straight  before  him  Uirongh  the  morning  mist,  without 
wishing  to  think  of  what  was  awaiting  him  at  home.  He  did 
not  wish  to  think  about  it,  because  he  couldn't  help  feeling  that 
his  wife's  death  would  put  a  speedy  end  to  all  the  difficulties 
of  his  situation.  The  bakers,  the  night  izi'os/ichiks,  the  dvorniks 
sweeping  the  sidewalks,  tht  closed  shops, —  all  passed  like  a 
flash  before  his  eyes;  he  noticed  everything,  and  tried  to  stifle 
the  hope  tliat  he  reproached  himself  for  entertaining.  When  he 
reached  his  house  he  saw  an  uevoshckik^  and  a  carriage  with  a 
coachman  asleep,  standing  before  the  door.  On  the  steps  Aleks^i 
Aleksandrovitch  made  another  effort  to  come  to  a  decision, — 
wrested,  it  seemed  to  him,  from  the  most  hidden  recess  of  his 
brain,  and  which  was  something  like  this:  "If  she  has  deceived 
me,  I  will  be  calm,  and  go  away  again;  but  if  she  has  told  the 
trutli,  T  will  do  what  is  proper  '* 

The  vSwiss  opened  the  dour  even  before  Karenin  rang  the 
hell;  the  Swiss  presented  a  strange  appearance,  without  any  neck- 
tie, dressed  in  an  old  coat  and  slippers. 

*How  is  the  baruinat^ 

is  as  comfortable  as  could  be  expected* 

Aleks^i  Aleksandrovitch  turned  very  pale:  he  realised  how 
deeply  he  had  hoped  for  her  death. 

Kom^i,  the  servant  in  morning-dress,  came  quickly  down  the 
stairs. 

"^Madame  is  very  low,**  he  said.  *  There  was  a  consultation 
yesterday,  and  the  doctor  is  here  now.* 

^  Take  my  things,  ^*  said  Aleks6i  Aleksandrovitdi,  a  little  com- 
forted to  learn  that  all  hope  of  death  was  not  lost;  and  he  went 
into  the  reception'room, 

A  uniform  overcoat  hung  in  the  hall.  Aleks6i  Aleksandrovitch 
noticed  it,  and  asked: — 

«  Who  is  here  ?  '* 

"The  doctor,  the  nttrse.  and  Count  Vronsky. ** 
Karenin  went  into  tlie  drawin.i,'--room.     There   was  nobody 
there;  but  the  sound  of  his  steps  brought  the  nurse,  in  a  cap 
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with  lilac  ribbons,  out  of  the  boudoir.  She  came  to  Aleks^ 
Aleksandrovitch,  and  taking  him  fay  the  hand  with  the  familiarity 
that  the  approach  of  death  permits,  led  him  into  the  sleeping- 

room. 

"Thank  the  Lord  that  you  have  come!  She  talks  of  nothing 
but  you;  always  of  ymi,**  she  said. 

"  Rrinrf  some  ice  quick!"  said  the  imperative  voice  of  the 
doctui'  trom  the  chamber. 

In  the  boudoir,  sitting  on  a  little  low  diair,  Aleks^i  Aleksan- 
drovitch  saw  Vronsky  weeping,  his  face  covered  with  his  hands. 
He  started  at  the  sound  of  the  doctor's  voice,  uncoveied  his  face, 
and  found  himself  in  the  presence  of  Karlnin.  The  sight  of  him 
disturbed  him  so  much  that  he  sank  down  in  his  diair,  as  if  he 
wanted  to  disappear  out  of  sight;  then  making  a  great  effcMt,  he 
rose,  and  said:  — 

"She  is  dyinpf:  the  doctors  say  that  there  is  no  hope.  I  ani 
in  your  power.  t)nly  allow  me  to  remain  here.  I  will  coniorm 
to  your  wishes  in  every  other  respect.    P*  — 

When  he  saw  Vronsky  in  tears,  Aleks^i  Aleksandrovitch  felt 
the  involuntary  tenderness  that  the  sufferings  of  others  always 
caused  him:  he  turned  away  his  head  without  replying,  and  went 
to  the  door. 

Anna's  voice  could  be  heard  from  the  sleeping^room, — lively, 
gay,  and  articulating  clearly.    Aleks^  Aleksandrovitch  went  in» ' 
and  approached  her  beti 

Her  face  was  turned  towards  him.  Her  checks  were  bri^iit, 
her  eyes  brilliant:  her  little  white  hand;^,  coming  out  ol  rhe 
sleeves  of  her  night-dress,  were  playing  with  the  corner  of  the 
coverlet.  Not  only  did  she  seem  fiesh  and  well,  but  in  the  hap> 
piest  frame  of  mind;  she  talked  fast  and  loud,  accenting  her 
words  with  precision  and  nicety. 

*For  Aleksii.  I  am  speakinp:  nf  Aleks^i  Aleksandrovitch  — 
strange,  isn't  it,  and  cruel,  that  both  should  be  named  Alcksei  ? 
Aleks^i  would  not  have  refused  mc.  T  should  have  forgotten.  He 
woidd  have  forgiven-  Da  /  why  does  he  in  it  come  ?  He  is  good; 
he  himself  does  not  know  how  good  he  is.  Ach !  Bo'^hc  fuoi  f 
what  agony!  Give  me  some  water  quick!  Ac/t  /  but  that  is  not 
good  for  her, —  my  little  daughter.  Nui  thenver}'  well;  give  her 
to  the  nurse.  I  am  willing;  that  will  be  even  better.  Nuf  when 
he  comes,  she  will  be  hateful  in  his  sight;  take  her  away.* 

".\nna  Arkadyevna,  he  has  come;  here  he  is,'*  said  the  nurse^ 
trying  to  draw  her  attention  to  Aieks^i  Aleksandrovitch. 
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"AchI  what  nonsense!*  continiud  Anna,  without  seeing  her 
husband.  Da !  g"ive  the  little  one  to  mo,  i^h  c:  hci  to  me! 
He  hasn't  come  yet.  You  pretend  that  he  will  not  forgive  me, 
because  you  do  not  know  him.  Nobody  knows  him.  I  alone — 
His  eyes,  one  must  know  them.  Serozha's  are  very  like  them; 
that  is  why  I  can  no  longer  look  at  them.  Has  Seroxha  had  his 
dinner P  I  know  he  will  be  forgotten.  Oh,  do  not  forget  him! 
Let  Serozha  be  brought  into  the  comer  chamber,  and  let  Mariette 
sleep  near  him.* 

Suddenly  she  was  silent;  she  looked  frif^htcrtcd,  and  raised  her 
arms  above  her  head  as  if  to  ward  o£E  a  blow.  She  had  recog- 
nized her  husband. 

"  No,  no,  **  she  said  quickly,  "  I  am  not  afraid  of  him ;  I  am 
afraid  of  dying.  Aleka^i,  come  here,  I  am  in  a  hurry,  because 
there  is  no  time  to  be  lost.  I  have  only  a  few  minutes  to  live; 
the  fever  will  be  upon  me  again,  and  I  ^all  know  nothing  more. 
Now  I  am  conscious:  I  understand  everything  and  I  see  every> 
thing. » 

Aleks^i  Aleksandrovitch's  wrinkled  face  expressed  acute  suf- 
fering: he  winted  to  s]">eak,  but  hi«^  lower  lip  trembled  s<>  that 
he  could  not  utter  a  word,  and  his  emotion  hardly  allowed  Iiim 
to  glance  at  the  dying  woman.  He  took  her  hand  and  held  it 
between  bis  own.  Every  time  that  he  turned  his  head  towards 
her,  he  saw  her  eyes  fixed  on  him  with  a  sweetness  and  a  humil- 
ity that  he  bad  never  seen  there  before. 

•Wait!  you  do  not  know — wait,  wait!*  She  stopped  to  col- 
lect  her  thoughts.  •Yes,*  she  began  again,  "  yes,  yes,  yes;  this 
is  what  I  want  to  say.  Do  not  be  astonished.  I  am  always  the 
same;  but  there  is  another  being  withhi  me  whom  I  fear:  it  is 
she  who  loved  him,  him,  and  hated  you;  and  1  could  not  forget 
what  I  had  once  been.  Now  I  am  myseit, —  eniireiy,  really  m}'- 
self,  and  not  another.  I  am  dying,  I  know  that  I  am  dying;  ask 
him  if  I  am  not.  I  feel  it  now;  there  are  those  terrible  weights 
on  my  hand  and  my  feet  and  on  my  fingers.  My  fingers!  they 
are  enormous;  but  all  that  will  soon  be  over.  One  thing  only 
is  indispensable  to  me:  forgive  me,  forgive  me  wholly!  I  am  a 
sinner;  but  Serozha's  nurse  told  mt  that  there  was  a  holy  mar- 
tyr—  \\\\:\X  was  her  name?  —  who  was  worse  than  I.  T  will  i^'o 
to  Rome;  there  is  a  (ksert  there  1  sliall  not  trouble  anybody 
there,  I  will  only  lake  Serozha  and  my  little  daughter.  No,  j'ou 
cannot  forgfive  me;  I  know  very  well  that  it  is  impossible,  (io 
away,  go  awuy:  you  are  too  perfect!* 
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She  held  him  with  one  of  her  burning  hands,  and  pushed  him 

away  with  the  other. 

Aleks^i  Aleksandrovitch'>  emotion  became  so  great  that  he 
could  no  longer  control  hiinseli.  He  suddenly  felt  his  emotions 
change  to  a  moral  feconciliationf  which  seemed  IDce  a  new  and 
unknown  happiness.  He  had  not  believed  that  the  Christian 
law,  which  he  had  taken  for  a  guide  in  life,  ordered  him  to  for- 
give and  love  his  enemies ;  and  yet  his  ^-onl  was  filled  with  love 
and  forgiveness.  Kneeling  beside  the  bed,  he  laid  his  forehead 
on  her  arm, —  the  fever  of  which  bi:rned  thn)iif,^h  the  sleeve, — 
and  sobbed  like  a  child.  She  bent  towards  him,  placed  her  arm 
around  her  husband's  bald  head,  and  raised  her  eyes  defiantly. 

•There,  I  knew  thai  it  would  be  so.  Now  farewell,  farewell 
to  all!  They  are  coming  back  again.  Why  don't  they  go  away? 
Dal  take  off  all  these  furs  fnwi  me!  * 

The  doctor  laid  her  back  gently  on  her  piUows,  and  drew  the 
covering  over  her  arms.  Anna  made  no  fesistance,  looking  all 
ttie  while  straight  before  her  with  shining  eyes. 

*"  Remember  that  I  have  only  asked  your  pardon :  I  ask 
nothing  more.  Why  doesn't  he  come  ?  **  she  said,  suddenly  look- 
ing towards  the  door,  towards  Vronsky.  Come  1  come  here,  and 
give  him  your  hand." 

Vronsky  came  to  the  side  of  the  bed,  and  when  he  saw  Anna 
he  hid  his  face  in  his  hands. 

^Unoovtt  your  face:  look  at  him, — he  is  a  saint,*  said  she. 
*  Uncover  your  face!  look  at  him!*  she  repeated  in  an  irritated 
manner.  ^Aleks^i  Aleksandrovitch,  uncover  his  face:  I  want  to 
see  him."* 

Alcksdi  Alelfsandrovitch  tooTc  Vrnnskv's  hands  and  uncovered 
his  face,  distii^ured  hy  snlVerin^-  and  humiliation. 
Give  him  your  hand;  forgive  him.* 

Aleks^i  Aleksandrovitch  held  out  his  hand  to  him,  without  try- 
ing to  keep  back  the  tears. 

•  Thank  the  Lord!  thank  the  Lord!*  said  She;  •now  every- 
thing is  right.  I  will  stretch  out  my  feet  a  little,  like  that;  that 
is  better.  How  ugly  those  flowers  are!  they  do  not  look  like 
violets,**  she  said,  pointing  to  the  hangings  in  her  room.  ^Boake 
mo'i !  Bozhc  mot!  when  will  this  be  over?  Give  me  some  mor- 
phine, doctor:  some  morphine.  Bozhe  moil  Bozhe  moiJ**  And 
she  tossed  about  on  the  bed. 
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The  doctors  said  that  in  ihis  fever  there  wa«  not  one  chance 
in  a  inindred  of  her  livinL;.  She  passed  the  day  delirious  and 
nnconsciouHi.  Towards  midnight  her  pulse  became  very  low:  the 
end  was  expected  ever)*  moment. 

Vronsky  went  home,  but  he  came  back  die  next  morning  to 
learn  how  she  was.  Aleksdi  Aleksaaidrovitch  came  to  meet  him 
in  the  reception-room,  and  said  to  him,  *&baj  here:  perhaps  she 
will  ask  for  you**  Then  he  took  him  to  his  wife's  boudoir  him* 
self.  In  the  morning  the  restlessnesa,  the  rapidity  of  thought 
and  speech,  returned;  but  soon  unconsciousness  interv^ened  again. 
The  third  day  was  much  the  same,  and  the  doctors  bcf<ar!  to 
hope.  On  this  day  Aleks^i  Aleksandrovitch  went  into  the  bou- 
doir where  Vronsky  was,  closed  the  door,  and  sat  down  in  front 
of  him. 

^Aleks€i  Aleksandrovitch,"  said  Vronsky,  feeling  that  an 
explanation  was  to  he  made,  cannot  speak, —  I  cannot  think. 
Have  pity  on  me!  Whatever  may  be  your  sufferingr,  believe  tiiat 
mine  is  still  more  terrible.** 

He  was  going  to  rise;  but  Alcksei  Aleksandrovitch  prevented 
him,  and  said,  "Pray  H>t(.n  to  nu  :  it  is  unavoidable.  I  am  forced 
to  explain  to  you  the  feelings  that  ;^iiidc  me,  that  you  may  avoid 
making  any  mistake  in  regard  tu  me.  You  know  that  I  had 
decided  on  a  divorce,  and  that  I  had  taken  the  preliminary  steps 
to  obtain  one }  I  will  not  deny  that  at  first  I  was  undecided; 
I  was  in  torment.  I  confess  that  I  wanted  to  avenge  myself. 
When  I  received  the  telegram,  and  came  home,  I  felt  the  same 
desire.  I  will  say  more:  I  hoped  that  she  would  die.  But  '*  - 
he  was  silent  for  a  moment,  considering  whether  he  would 
wholly  reveal  his  thoughts— "  but  I  have  seen  her;  I  have 
forgiven  her  absolutely.  The  happiness  I  feel  at  being  able  to 
forgive,  clearly  shows  mc  my  duty.  I  offer  the  other  cheek 
to  the  smiter:  I  give  my  la.st  cloak  to  him  who  has  robbed  me. 
I  only  ask  one  thing  of  God, — that  he  will  not  take  away  from 
me  this  joy  of  forgiving.** 

Tears  filled  his  eyes.  Vronsky  was  amazed  at  the  calm,  lumi- 
nous face. 

*  These  are  my  feelings.  Yon  may  drag  mc  in  the  dust,  and 
make  mc  the  laughing-stock  of  creation;  but  1  will  not  give  up 
Anna  for  that,  nor  will  I  utter  a  word  of  reproach  to  yf>u,  **  con- 
tinued Aleks^i  Aleksandrovitch.    *'  My  duty  seems  clear  and 
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plain  to  me:  I  must  remain  with  her;  T  shall  remain  with  her. 
If  she  wishes  t(i  sec  yoti,  I  shall  inform  you  of  it;  but  now  I 
think  it  will  be  better  for  you  to  go  away.* 

Kar^nin  rose:  sol)s  clioked  his  voice.  Vronsky  rose  tcx>,  and 
standing  wilii  bowed  head  and  humble  altitude,  looked  up  at 
Kardnin,  without  a  word  to  say.  He  was  incapable  of  under> 
standing  Aleks^i  Aleksandrovitch's  feelings;  but  he  felt  that  such 
magnanlmily  was  above  him,  and  irreconcilable  with  his  con- 
ception of  life. 


ANNA  AND  HER  SON 

Pram  <AiMU.  Earteiiia>:  transiatt  1  b\  Xaiban  Haskell  Dole.  Copyr^t  x8B6, 

by  T.  Y.  CrovreU  &  Co. 

AsNA*8  chief  desire  on  her  return  to  Russia  was  to  see  her 
^   son.    From  the.  day  that  she  left  Italy  she  was  filled  with 

this  idea;  and  her  joy  increased  in  proportion  as  she  drew 

near  Petersburg.    She  did  not  trouble  herself  with  the  question 

how  she  should  manage  this  meeting-,  which  seemed  to  her  of 
sucli  iunx)rtance.  It  was  a  simpit;  and  natural  thing,  she  thought, 
to  see  her  child  otice  more,  nov.*  that  she  wns  in  the  same  town 
with  him;  but  since  her  arrival  she  suddenly  realized  her  pres- 
et relation  towards  society,  and  found  that  the  interview  was  not 
ea^  to  obtain. 

She  had  been  two  days  now  in  Petersburg,  and  never  for  an 
instant  had  she  forgotten  her  son;  but  she  had  not  seen  him. 

To  go  straight  to  her  husband's  house,  and  risk  coming  face 
to  face  with  her  husband,  seemed  to  her  impossible.  They  might 
even  refuse  to  admit  her.  To  write  to  Aleks^i  Alcksandrovitch 
and  ask  permission  o{  liim.  seemed  to  her  painful  even  to  think 
of.  She  could  be  calm  only  when  she  did  not  think  of  her  hus- 
band; and  yet  she  could  not  feel  contented  to  see  her  son  at  a 
distance.  She  had  too  many  kisses,  too  many  caresses,  to  give 
him. 

Serozha's  old  nurse  mig^t  have  been  an  assistance  to  her, 

but  she  no  longer  lived  with  Aleksdi  Alcksandrovitch. 

On  the  third  day,  having  learned  of  AleksiSi  Aleksandrovitch's 
relations  with  the  Cntmtess  Lidia  Ivanovna,  Anna  decided  to 
write  her  a  letter  composed  with  the  greatest  care,  in  which  she 
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wfnild  tell  her  frankly  that  the  permission  to  see  her  son  de» 
pc  nckd  on  her.  She  knew  that  if  her  husband  found  it  out,  he, 
in  his  part  ot  magnanimous  man,  would  not  refuse  her. 

It  was  a  cruel  blow  to  liave  her  messenger  return  without  an 
answer.  She  had  never  felt  so  wounded,  so  humiliated;  and  yet 
she  had  to  acknowledge  that  the  countess  was  right  Her  grief 
was  all  the  keener  because  she  had  to  bear  it  alone.  She  could 
not  and  did  not  wish  to  confide  it  to  Vronsky.  She  knew  that 
though  he  was  the  chief  cause  of  her  unhappiness,  he  would  look 
upon  her  meetinpf  with  her  son  as  of  little  account;  and  the  mere 
thought  of  the  unsympathetic  tone  in  which  he  would  speak  of 
it  made  him  seem  tnli.ins  to  her.  And  the  fear  that  she  might 
come  to  hate  him  was  the  worst  of  all.  Therefore  she  made  up 
her  mind  to  hide  from  him  her  action  in  regard  to  flae  child. 

She  stayed  at  home  all  day  long,  and  racked  her  brain  to 
think  of  oth^  ways  of  meeting  her  soxi;  and  finally  she  decided 
upon  the  most  painful  of  all,— to  write  directly  to  her  husband. 
Just  as  ^e  was  beginning  her  letter,  Lidia  Ivanovna's  reply  was 
brought.  She  accepted  it  with  silent  resigrtation ;  \mt  the  un- 
friendliness, the  sarcasm,  that  she  read  between  the  lines,  pierced 
deep  into  her  soul. 

•What  cruelty  1  Wiiat  iiypociisy I "  she  said  to  herself.  "They 
want  to  insult  me  and  torment  the  diild.  I  will  not  let  them  do 
so.   She  is  worse  than  I  am:  at  least  I  do  not  lie.* 

She  immediately  decided  to  go  on  the  morrow,  which  was 
Serozha*s  birthday,  directly  to  her  husband's  house  to  see  Uie 
^Id,  no  matter  what  it  cost  in  fees  to  the  servants;  and  to  put 
an  end  to  the  nsflv  network  of  lies  with  which  they  were  sur- 
rounding the  innocent  child. 

She  went  to  a  neighboring  shop  and  purcfiased  some  toys; 
and  thus  she  lonned  iier  plan  of  action :  She  would  start  early  in 
the  morning,  before  Alelis^  Alekssndtovitch  was  up;  she  would 
have  the  money  in  her  hand  all  ready  to  bribe  the  Swiss  and 
the  other  stfvants  to  let  her  go  up^staiTB  without  laising^  her  veil, 
under  the  pretext  of  laying  on  Serozha's  bed  some  presents  sent 
by  his  godfather.  As  to  what  she  should  say  to  her  son,  she 
could  n<  >t  form  the  least  idea;  she  could  not  make  any  prepara- 
tion for  that. 

The  next  morning,  at  eight  o'clock.  Anna  got  out  of  her  hired 
carriage  and  rang  the  door-bell  of  her  lurmcr  home. 
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*Go  and  see  what  is  wasted.  It's  some  banUnat*  said  Kapt- 
toniiitch,  in  overcoat  and  galoshes,  as  he  looked  out  of  the  win- 
dow and  saw  a  lady  closely  veiled  standing  on  the  porch.  The 
Swiss's  assistant,  a  yonng:  man  whom  Anna  did  not  know,  had 
scarcely  opened  the  door  before  Anna  thrust  a  three-ruble  note 
into  his  lumd. 

"  Serozha — Sergei  Alckscicvitch,"  she  btanuiicicci;  ihen  she 
went  one  or  two  steps  down  the  hall. 

The  Swiss's  assistant  examined  the  note,  and  stopped  the  vis- 
itor at  the  inner  glass  door. 

*'Whom  do  you  wish  to  see?*  he  asked. 

She  did  not  hear  his  words,  and  made  no  reply. 

Kapitt-nuitch.  noticin",'-  the  stranger's  confusion,  came  OUt  from 
bis  office  and  asked  her  what  she  wanted. 

•I  come  from  Prince  Skorodumof  to  see  Sergei  Alekseie- 
vitch." 

*  He  is  not  up  yet,  replied  the  Swiss,  looking  sharply  at  the 
veiled  lady. 

Anna  had  never  dreamed  that  she  should  be  so  troubled  by 
the  sight  of  this  house,  where  she  had  lived  nine  years.  One 
after  another,  sweet  and  cukI  memories  arose  in  her  mind,  and 

for  a  moment  she  forgot  why  she  was  there. 

""Will  yoti  wait?"  asked  the  Swiss,  helping  her  to  take  off  her 
s/iiibkd.  When  he  saw  her  face,  he  recognized  her,  and  bowed 
profoundly.  Will  your  Ladyship  be  pleased  to  enter  ?  he  said 
to  her. 

She  tried  to  speak;  but  her  voice  failed  her,  and  with  an  en- 
treating  look  at  the  old  servant  she  rapidly  fiew  up  the  stairs. 
Kapitonuitch  tried  to  overtake  her,  and  followed  after  her,  catch- 
ing his  galoshes  at  every  step. 

•Perhaps  his  tutor  is  not  dressed  yet:  I  will  speak  to  him.* 
Anna  kept  on  np  the  stairs  which  she  knew  SO  well;  but  she 
did  not  hear  what  the  old  man  said. 

*  This  way.  Excuse  it  if  all  is  in  disorder.  He  sleeps  in 
the  front  luotn  now,"  said  the  Swiss,  out  ot  breath.  "Will  your 
Ladyship  be  good  enough  to  wait  a  moment  ?  I  will  go  and  see.'* 
And  opening  the  high  door  he  disappeared. 

Anna  stopped  and  waited. 

*He  has  just  waked  up,*  said  the  Swiss,  coming  back  through 
the  same  door. 
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And  as  he  spoke,  Anna  lu  arcl  the  sound  of  a  child  yawning; 
and  merely  by  the  sonncl  of  the  yawn  she  recognized  her  son, 
and  seemed  to  see  him  aHve  betore  her. 

"  Let  me  go  in  —  let  mc !  **  she  stammered,  and  hurriedly 
pushed  through  the  door. 

At  the  right  of  the  door  was  a  bed,  and  on  the  bed  a  child 
was  sitting  np  in  his  little  open  nightgown;  his  little  body  was 
leasing  forward,  and  he  was  just  finishii^  a  yawn  and  stretching 
himself.  His  lips  were  just  closing  into  a  sleepy  smile,  and  he 
fell  back  upon  his  pillow  Still  smiling. 

'*Sero?^ha '  ^'  she  murmured,  as  she  went  towards  him 

Every  tinu'  since  their  separation  that  she  had  felt  an  access 
of  love  for  the  ubsciiL  sou,  Amm  looked  upon  him  as  still  a  child 
of  four, —  the  age  when  he  had  been  most  charming.  Now  he  no 
longer  bore  any  resemblance  to  him  whom  she  had  left;  he  had 
grown  tall  and  thin.  How  long  his  face  seemed!  How  short  his 
hair!  What  long  arms!  How  he  had  changed!  But  it  was  still 
the  same, — the  shape  of  his  head,  his  Hps,  little  slender  neck,  and 
his  broad  shoulders. 

"Serozha'"  she  whispered  in  ihv  child's  car. 

He  raised  himself  on  his  elbow,  turned  his  frowzy  head  around, 
and  trying  to  put  things  toi^^c  tlu  r.  opened  wide  his  eyes.  For 
several  seconds  he  looked  with  an  inquiring  face  at  his  mother, 
who  stood  motionless  before  him.  Then  he  suddenly  smiled  with 
joy ;  and  with  his  eyes  still  half  closed  in  steep,  he  threw  himself, 
not  back  upon  his  pillow,  but  into  his  mother's  arms. 

^  Serosba,  my  dear  little  boy!  *  she  stammM^,  dioking  with 
tears,  and  throwing  her  arms  around  his  little  body, 

**  Mamma '.  **  he  whispered,  cuddling  into  his  mother's  arms,  so 
as  to  fi-el  thoir  encirclini^  presf;nrc.  Smiling  sleepily,  he  took  his 
hand  fvom  the  Ik  ad  of  the  bad  and  put  it  on  his  mother's  shoul- 
der, and  climbed  into  her  lap, —  having  that  warm  breath  of  sleep 
peculiar  to  children, —  and  pressed  his  face  to  his  mother's  neck 
and  shoulders. 

"I  knew,'*  he  said,  opening  his  eyes:  *  to-day  is  my  birthday; 
I  knew  that  you  would  come.   I  am  going  to  get  up  now.' 

And  as  he  spoke  he  fell  asleep  again.  Anna  devoured  him 
with  her  ej'es.  She  saw  hnw  he  had  changed  during  her  absence. 
She  would  scarcely  have  known  his  long  legs  coming  below  his 
nightgown,  his  hollow  cheeks,  his  short  hair  curled  in  the  neck 
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where  she  had  so  often  kissed  it.  She  ])rcsscd  him  to  her  heart, 
and  the  tears  prevented  her  from  speakinj^. 

*  What  are  you  crying  for,  mamma  ?  *  he  asked,  now  entirely 
awake.  What  makes  you  cr>'  ?  **  he  repeated,  ready  to  weep 
himself. 

*I?  I  will  not  cry  any  more;  it  is  for  joy.  It  is  all  over 
now,'  said  she,  drying  her  tears  and  tttming  around.    *Nuf  go 

and  get  dressed,*'  she  added,  after  she  bad  grown  a  little  cahner, 
but  still  holfli!ij^  Serozha's  hand.  She  sat  down  near  the  bed, 
on  a  chair  which  held  the  child's  clothing.  How  do  you  dress 
without  me'  How — "  she  wanted  to  speak  simply  and  gayly, 
but  she  could  nut;  ami  again  she  turned  her  head  away. 

*  I  dou  t  wash  in  cold  water  any  more, —  papa  has  forbidden 
it ;  but  you  have  not  seen  VasiU  Lukitch  ?  Here  he  comes.  But 
you  are  sitting  on  my  things."  And  Seioeha  laughed  heartily. 
She  looked  at  him  and  smiled. 

^  Mamma!  ddshenka,  gollibtchtka!*  [dear  little  soul,  darling] 
he  cried  again,  throwing  himself  into  her  arms,  as  though  he 
now  better  understood  what  had  happened  to  him,  as  he  saw  her 
smile. 

"Take  it  off,"  said  he,  pulling  oli  her  hat.  And  seeing  her 
head  hare,  he  l>e<4an  to  kiss  her  again. 

*  What  did  you  think  of  me  ?  Did  you  believe  that  I  was 
dead?* 

*  I  never  bdieved  it." 

*  You  believed  me  alive,  my  predoua  ?  * 

**  I  knew  it  I  I  knew  it  I "  he  replied,  repeating  his  favorite 
phrase;  and  sci/.ini^  tl.c  hand  which  was  smoothing  his  hair,  he 
pressed  the  palm  o£  it  to  his  little  mouth,  and  bcg-an  to  kiss  it. 

Vasili  Lukitch,  nicanliiat\  not  at  first  knowing  who  this  lady 
was,  but  leamin*;-  from  their  eonversatiori  that  it  was  Serozha's 
mother, —  the  woman  who  had  deserted  her  husband,  and  whom 
he  did  not  know,  as  he  had  not  come  into  the  house  till  after 
her  departure, — was  in  great  perplexity.  Ought  be  to  tell  Al- 
eksli  Aleksandrovitch  ?  On  mature  reflection  he  came  to  the 
conclusion  that  his  duty  consisted  in  going  to  dxess  Serosha  at 
the  usual  hour,  without  paying  any  attention  to  a  third  person — 
his  mother  or  any  one  else.  But  as  he  reached  the  door  and 
opened  it,  the  sipfht  of  the  caresses  between  the  mother  and  child 
—  the  sound  of  their  voices  and  their  words  made  him  change 
his  mind.     He  shook  his  head,  sighed,  and  quietly  closed  the 
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door.  '*  I  will  wait  ten  minutes  longer,**  he  said  to  himself. 
Coughing  slig-htly,  and  wipinp:  his  eyes. 

There  was  great  excitement  among  the  servants:  they  all 
knew  that  the  haruina  had  come,  and  that  Kapitonuitch  had  let 
her  in,  and  that  she  was  in  the  child's  room;  they  knew  too  that 
their  master  was  in  the  habit  of  goin^^  to  Serosha  every  morning 
at  nine  o'clock:  each  one  felt  that  the  husband  and  wife  ought 
not  to  meet, — that  it  must  be  prevented. 

Kom<Si,  the  valet,  went  down  to  the  Swiss  to  ask  why  Anna 
had  been  let  in;  and  findinsf  that  Kapitonuitch  had  taken  her 
up-stairs,  he  reprimanded  him  severely.  The  Swiss  maintained  an 
obstinate  silence  till  the  valet  declared  that  lie  deserved  to  lose 
his  place,  when  the  oki  man  jumped  at  him,  and  shaking  his  rist 
in  his  face,  said:  — 

^Da  f  Votf  you  would  not  have  let  her  in  yourself  ?  You've 
served  here  ten  years,  and  had  nothing  but  kindness  from  her, 
but  you  would  have  said,  *  Now  go  away  from  here !  *  You  know 
what  policy  is,  you  sly  dog.  What  you  don't  forget  is  to  rob 
your  master,  and  to  carry  off  his  raccoon-sktn  shuhds .' " 

"Soldier!**  replied  Korn^i  scornfully,  anti  he  turned  towards 
the  nurse,  who  was  coming  in  just  at  this  moment.  "What  do 
you  thiuk,  Marya  Yefimovna  ?  He  has  let  in  Anna  Arkadyevna, 
without  saying  anything  to  anybody,  and  just  when  Aleks^  Al- 
eksandrovitch,  as  soon  as  he  is  up,  will  be  going  to  the  nursery.* 

*What  a  scrape  1  what  a  scrape!''  said  the  nurse.  *Bnt,  Kor- 
ti4i  Vasilyevitch,  find  some  way  to  keep  your  master,  while  I  run 
to  warn  her  and  get  her  out  of  the  way.    What  a  sctapel  * 

When  the  nurse  went  into  the  child's  room,  Serozha  was 
telling  his  mother  bow  N^denka  and  he  had  fallen  when  sliding 
down  a  hill  of  ice,  and  turned  three  somersaults.  Anna  was 
listeninor  to  the  sound  of  her  son's  voice,  lookinj;  at  his  face, 
waichiug  the  play  01  his  features,  feeling  his  little  arms,  but  not 
hearing  word  that  he  said.  She  must  go  away,  she  must  leave 
him:  this  alone  she  understood  and  felt.  She  had  heard  Vasfli 
I^ukttch's  steps,  and  his  little  discreet  cough,  as  he  came  to  the 
aoor — and  now  she  heard  the  nurse  coming  in;  but  unable  to 
move  or  to  speak,  she  remained  as  fixed  as  a  statue. 

"Baniina!  GoMbtchika !  **  [mistress,  darling]  said  the  nurse, 
eominj^-  up  to  Anna,  and  kissing  her  hands  and  her  shoulders, 
"(lod  sent  this  joy  for  our  birthday  celebration'  You  are  not 
changed  at  all.** 
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•Ach!  nyanya  [nurse],  my  dear:  I  did  not  know  that  yott 
were  in  the  hmise,*  said  Anna,  coming  to  herself. 

"I  don't  live  here:  I  live  with  my  daughter.  I  came  to  give 
my  best  wishes  to  Serozha.  Anna  Arkadyevna,  g-oluhichika. * 

The  nurse  suddenly  began  to  weep,  and  to  kisi>  Anna's  hand. 

Seroeha,  with  bright,  joyful  eyes,  and  holding  his  modier  with 
one  hand  and  his  nurse  with  tlie  other,  was  dancing  in  his  little 
bare  feet  on  the  carpet.  His  old  nurse's  tenderness  towards  his 
mother  was  delightful  to  him. 

Mamma,  she  often  comes  to  see  me;  and  when  she  comes — * 
he  begfan,  but  he  stopped  short  when  he  perceived  iliat  the  ntirse 
whispered  something  in  his  mother's  ear,  and  that  liis  motlier's 
face  assumed  an  expression  of  fear,  and  at  the  same  time  of 
shame. 

Anna  went  to  him. 

"My  precious  I*  she  said. 

She  oonld  not  say  the  word  "farewell^  [pcoshchiEr};  but  the 
esqpression  of  her  face  said  it,  ai^  he  understood. 

*My  precious,  precious  Kutik!*  she  said,  calling  him  by  a 
pet  name  which  she  used  when  he  was  a  baby.  "You  will  not 
forget  me ;  you  —  **  b^:t  she  could  not  say  another  word. 

Only  then  she  began  to  remember  the  words  which  she 
wanted  to  say  to  him;  but  now  it  was  impossible  to  say  tliem, 
Serozha,  however,  understood  all  that  she  would  have  said:  he 
understood  that  she  was  unhappy,  and  that  die  loved  him.  He 
even  understood  what  the  nurse  whispered  in  her  ear:  he  heard 
the  words  *alwa3rs  at  nine  o*clodc*;  and  he  knew  that  they 
referred  to  his  father,  and  that  his  mother  must  not  meet  him. 
He  understood  this,  but  tme  thing  he  could  not  understand: 
why  did  her  face  express  fear  and  shame  ?  .  .  .  She  was 
not  to  blame,  but  slie  was  afraid  of  liim,  and  seemed  ashamed 
of  something.  He  wanted  to  ask  a  question  which  would  have 
explained  this  circumstance,  but  he  did  not  dare;  he  saw  that  she 
was  in  sorrow,  and  he  pitied  her.  He  silentfy  dung  close  to 
her,  and  then  he  whispered,  *  Don't  go  yet!  He  will  not  come  yet 
awhile.* 

His  mother  pushed  him  away  from  her  a  little,  in  order  to 
see  if  he  understood  the  meaning  of  what  he  had  said;  and  in 

the  frightened  expression  of  his  face  she  perceived  that  he  not 
only  spoke  of  his  father,  but  secmed  to  ask  her  how  he  ought 
to  think  about  him. 
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^Serosha,  my  dear,*  she  said»  "love  him:  he  is  better  than 
I  am;  and  I  have  been  wicked  to  him.    When  you  have  grown 

up,  you  will  understand.  '* 

*' No  one  is  better  than  you,''  cried  the  child,  with  sobs  of 
despair;  and  clinging  to  his  mother's  shoulders,  he  squeezed  her 
with  all  the  \\n\-Q  of  his  little  trembling  anus. 

•  Dushcnka,  my  darling !  "  stammered  Anna ;  and  bursting  into 
tears,  she  sobbed  like  a  child,  even  as  he  sobbed. 

At  this  moment  the  door  opened,  and  Vasfli  Lnkitch  came 
in.  Steps  were  heard  at  the  other  door;  and  in  a  frightened 
whisper  he  exclaimed,  "He  is  coming/  and  gave  Anna  her  hat. 

Serozha  threw  himself  on  the  bed,  sobbing,  and  covered  his 
face  with  his  hands.  Anna  took  them  away  to  kiss  yet  once 
again  his  tear-stained  cheeks;  and  then  with  quick  steps  hurried 
from  the  room.  Aleksei  Aleksandrovitch  met  her  at  the  door. 
When  he  saw  her  he  su^pped  and  bowed  his  head. 

Though  she  had  declared  a  moment  before  that  he  was  better 
than  she,  the  swift  glance  that  she  gave  htm — taking  in  his 
whole  person — awoke  in  her  only  a  feeling  of  hatred  and  scorn 
for  him,  and  jealousy  on  account  of  her  son.  She  hurriedly 
lowered  her  veil,  and  ciuickening  her  step,  almost  ran  from  the 
room.  She  had  entirely  fcwgotten  in  her  haste  the  playthings^ 
v.hich.  on  the  evening  before,  she  had  bought  with  so  much  love 
and  sadness;  and  she  took  them  back  with  her  to  the  hotel. 


ANNA  KILLS  U£KS£LK 

From  <Aima  Kariiiina>:  translated  by  Nathan  HaskeU  Dole.  Copyrighted 

1886,  by  T.  Y.  CroweU  &  Co. 

«  K  TOW  I  am  myself  again, — now  my  mind  is  clear,"  said  Anna 
1^  to  herself,  as  soon  as  the  carriage  started,  and  rolling  a 
little,  flew  swiftly  along  the  uneven  pavement. 

*^Da/  wh.u  was  that  good  thincf  that  I  was  thinking  about 
last?  Tiutkin  the  coiffeur?  Oh  nol  not  that.  Oh  yes!  what 
Yashvin  said  about  the  struggle  for  existence  —  and  hatred,  the 
only  thing  that  unites  men.    No:  we  go  at  hap-hazard.* 

She  saw  in  a  carriage  drawn  by  four  horses  a  party  of  merry- 
makers,  who  had  evidently  come  to  the  city  for  a  pleasure  trip. 

*What  are  you  seeking  under  the  disguise  of  pleasure?'*  she 
thought    *You  won't  escape  from  yourselves;*  and  then,  as  her 
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eye  fell  on  a  drunken  workman  led  by  a  policeman,  she  added, 
*•  That  man's  way  is  quicker.  Count  Vronsky  and  I  did  not 
reach  this  pleasure,  though  we  expecttd  much  " 

And  for  the  first  time,  Anna  turned  xii)c)n  her  relations  with 
the  count  this  bright  light  which  was  suddenly  revealing  her  life 
to  her. 

*^What  did  he  seek  in  me?  A  satisfaction  for  his  vanity, 
rather  than  for  his  love!* 

And  she  vememhered  Vronsky's  words,  and  the  expression  of 
his  face,  which  reminded  her  of  a  sabmissive  dog,  when  they 
first  met  and  loved.  Everjrthing  seemed  a  confirmation  of  this 
thought. 

*^Da  f  ho  eared  for  the  triumph  (if  success  above  everything. 
Of  course  be  loved  me.  but  chiefly  from  \-anity.  N<nv  thnt  he  is 
not  proud  of  iiie  any  more,  it  is  over.  He  is  ashamed  of  me. 
He  has  taken  from  me  all  that  he  could  take,  and  now  I  am 
of  no  use  to  him.  I  weigh  upon  him,  and  he  does  not  want  to 
he  in  dishonorable  relationship  with  me.  He  said  yesterday  he 
wanted  the  divorce,  so  as  to  bum  his  ships.  Perhaps  he  loves 
me  still  —  but  how?  The  zest  is  gone,"  she  said,  in  English,  as 
she  looked  at  a  ruddy-faced  man  riding  by  on  a  hired  horse. 
*^Daf  there  is  nothin<^  about  mc  any  longer  to  his  taste.  If  I 
leave  him,  he  will  rejoice  in  the  bottom  of  his  heart." 

This  was  not  mere  hypothesis:  she  saw  things  now  clearly,  as 
by  a  sort  of  clairvoyance. 

*My  love  has  been  growing  more  and  more  selfish  and  pas< 
sionate;  his  has  been  growing  fainter  and  fainter.  That  is  why 
we  cannot  go  on  together.  He  is  all  in  all  to  me.  I  struggle 
to  draw  him  closer  and  closer  to  me,  and  he  wants  to  fly  from 
me.  Up  to  the  time  of  our  union,  we  flew  to  meet  each  other; 
but  now  we  move  apart.  lie  accuses  me  of  being  absurdly  jeal- 
ous—  and  i  am;  and  yet  1  am  not,  either.  T  am  not  jealous,  but 
my  love  is  no  longer  satisfied.  But- — "  she  o]>ened  her  month 
to  speak,  and  in  the  excitcaieat  caused  by  the  stress  of  her 
thoughts,  she  dunged  her  place  in  the  carriage, 

*If  I  could,  I  would  try  to  be  a  simple  friend  to  him,  and 
not  a  passionate  mistress,  whom  his  coldness  frensies;  but  I  can- 
not transform  myself.  I  am  not  mistaken.  Don't  I  know  that 
he  would  not  deceive  me, —  that  he  is  no  longer  in  love  with 
Kitty,— that  he  has  no  intention  of  marr^nng  the  Princess  Soro- 
Idna?    I  know  it  well,  but  it  is  none  the  easier  for  me.  But 
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what  is  th'Ai  to  me?  If  he  is  tired  of  my  love.  —  if,  when  he 
does  not  ieel  for  me  just  what  1  feel  for  liitn,  i  would  a  thou- 
sand times  ratlier  liAve  him  hate  me, — this  ia — hell!  And  this 
ts  the  case.  He  has  loag  ceased  to  love  me.  When  love  ceases, 
disgust  beginSw — I  don't  know  these  streets  at  aU.  What  hosts 
of  houses!  and  in  them,  people,  people, — no  end  of  diem!  and 
they  all  hate  each  other! 

"iVw  /  what  conld  happen  to  me  now  that  would  give  me 
happiness  ap^ain  '  Su])pose  that  Aleks^i  Alcksandrovitch  should 
consent  to  the  divorce,  and  would  '^We  nic  back  Scrnzha.  and 
that  I  should  marry  Vronsky  ?  '*  And  ai>  she  thought  ot  Akks6i 
Alcksandrovitch,  Anna  could  see  him  before  her,  with  his  dull, 
lifeless,  faded  eyes,  his  white,  bine-veined  hands,  and  his  cracking 
joints;  and  the  idea  of  their  relation  to  one  another,  which  had 
hitherto  been  tinged  with  tenderness,  made  her  shudder. 

^Nu/  Suppose  I  were  married,  would  not  Kitty  still  look 
at  me  as  she  looked  at  me  to-day  ?  Would  not  Serozha  ask  and 
wonder  why  T  had  two  h'asbands '  But  between  nie  and  Vronsky 
what  new  feeling:  could  I  imaijinc  ?  Is  it  possible  that  our  rela- 
tions migiu  be .  it  not  pleasanter.  at  least  no  worse  than  they 
arc  now?  No,  and  no!**  she  replied,  without  the  least  hesitation. 
"Impossible!  We  are  growing  apart;  and  I  am  disagreeable  to 
him,  and  he  displeases  me,  and  I  cannot  diange  him:  every 
means  has  been  tried.  ... 

*Z>a/  there's  a  beggar  with  a  child.  She  thinks  she  inspires 
pity.  Were  we  not  thrown  into  the  world  to  hate  each  other, 
and  to  torment  ourselves  nnd  everybody  else  '  Here  come  the 
schoolboys  out  to  play!  —  Serozha?**  It  reminded  her  of  her 
son.  '*  I  used  to  think  that  1  loved  him,  and  I  was  touched 
by  his  gentleness.  I  also  lived  without  him,  gave  him  up  for 
my  love,  and  was  not  sorry  for  the  change,  since  I  was  contented 
with  him  whom  I  loved."  And  she  remembered  with  disgust 
what  she  called  that  love.  And  the  clearness  in  which  she  now 
saw  her  own  life,  as  well  as  the  lives  of  others,  delighted  her, 
"Thus  am  I,  and  Piotr,  and  the  coachman  Feodor,  and  that 
merchant,  and  all  people  from  here  to  the  Volcfa.  wherever 
these  remarks  are  applicable  —  and  everywhere  and  always.**  she 
thought,  as  the  cnrriage  stopped  in  front  of  the  low-rootcd  sta- 
tion of  the  Nizhni  Novgorod  Railroad,  and  the  porter  came  out 
to  meet  her. 

« Shall  I  book  you  for  Obiralovki?'  asked  Piotr. 
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She  had  entirely  fors^'-ottcn  why  slic  had  come,  and  only  by  a 
groaX  effort  could  she  understand  what  lie  meant. 

•Yes,"  she  said,  handing;  him  her  purse;  and  taking  her  litlie 
red  bag,  she  got  out  of  the  carnage. 

As  €t»  okUTtd  with  the  throng,  she  i«viewed  all  the  details 
of  her  situation  and  the  plans  between  which  she  was  halting. 
And  again  hope  and  despair  alternately  filled  her  tortured,  cruelly 
palpitating  heart  As  she  sat  on  the  stellifonn  divan,  she  looked 
with  aversion  on  the  people  going  and  coming,-^they  were  all 
her  enemies," and  thought  now  of  how.  when  she  reach<v1  the 
station,  she  would  write  to  him,  and  what  she  would  write,  and 
then  how  at  this  very  moment  he  — not  thinking  of  her  suffer- 
in;; —  was  complaining  to  his  mother  of  his  position,  and  how 
she  would  go  to  his  room,  and  what  she  would  say  to  him.  The 
thought  that  she  might  yet  live  happily  crossed  her  brain;  and 
how  hard  it  was  to  love  and  hate  him  at  the  same  time!  And 
above  all,  how  her  heart  was  beating,  as  if  to  burst  its  bounds! 

A  bell  sounded,  and  some  impudent  young  men  of  a  flashy 
and  vulgar  appearance  passed  before  her.  Then  Piotr,  in  his 
livery  and  top-boots,  with  his  dull,  good-natur  d  face,  crossed  the 
waiting-room,  and  came  u\)  to  eseort  her  to  the  ears.  The  noisy 
men  about  the  door  stopped  talking  while  she  passed  out  upon 
the  platform;  then  one  of  them  made  some  remark  to  his  neigh- 
bor, which  was  apparently  an  insult  Anna  mounted  the  high 
steps,  and  sat  down  alone  in  the  compartment  on  the  dirty  sols 
which  had  once  been  white,  and  laid  her  bag  beside  her  on 
the  springy  seat.  Piotr  raised  his  gold-laced  hat,  with  an  inane 
smile,  for  a  farewell,  and  departed.  The  saucy  conductor  shut 
the  door.  A  woman,  deformed,  and  ridiculously  dressed  up,  fol- 
lowed by  a  little  girl  laughing  atlectedly,  passed  below  the  car 
window.  Anna  looked  at  her  with  disijfust.  The  little  girl  was 
speaking  loud  in  a  mixture  oi  Russian  and  French. 

*That  bhild  is  grotesque  and  already  self  •conscious,*  thought 
Anna;  and  she  seated  herself  at  the  opposite  window  of  the 
empty  apartment,  to  avoid  seeing  the  people. 

A  dirty,  hundibacked  muchik  passed  close  to  the  window,  and 
examined  the  car  wheels ;  he  wore  a  cap,  from  beneath  which 
could  be  seen  tufts  of  disheveled  hair.  *' There  is  something 
familiar  aV)ont  that  humpbacked  mnzJtik\''*  thought  Anna;  and 
suddenly  she  remembered  her  nightmare,  and  drew  back  fright- 
ened towards  the  car  door,  which  the  conductor  was  just  opening 
to  adroit  a  lady  and  gentleman. 
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*Do  you  want  to  get  out?* 

Anna  did  not  answer;  and  under  her  veil  no  one  could,  see 
the  terror  which  paralyzed  her.  She  sat  down  ag;ain.  The 
couple  took  seats  opposite  Iier.  and  cast  stealthy  but  cttHohs 
g^lances  at  her  dress.  The  husband  and  wife  were  obnoxious 
to  her.  The  husband  asked  her  if  she  objected  to  smoking, — 
evidently  not  for  the  sake  of  smoking,  but  as  an  excuse  for 
entering  into  conversation  with  her.  Having  obtained  her  per- 
misaion,  he  remarked  to  his  wife  in  French  that  he  fdt  even 
more  inclined  to  talk  than  to  smoke.  They  exchanged  stupid 
remarks,  with  the  hope  of  attracting  Anna*s  attention  and  draw- 
ing her  into  the  conversation.  Anna  clearly  saw  how  they  bored 
each  other,  how  they  hated  each  other.  It  was  impoaaiblc  not  to 
hate  such  painful  monstrosities.  The  second  goncf  sounded,  and 
was  followed  by  the  rumble  of  baggage, —  noise,  shouts,  laughter. 
Anna  saw  so  clearly  that  there  was  nothing  to  rejoice  at,  that 
this  laughter  roused  her  indignation,  and  bhe  longed  lo  stop  her 
ears.  At  last  the  third  signal  was  given,  the  train  started,  the 
locomotive  whistled,  and  the  gentleman  crossed  himself.  *It 
would  be  interesting  to  ask  him  what  he  meant  by  that,*  thought 
Anna,  looking  at  him  angrily.  Then  she  looked  by  the  woman's 
head  out  of  the  car  window  at  the  people  standing  and  walking 
on  the  platform.  The  car  in  which  Anna  sat  moved  past  the 
stone  walls  of  the  station,  the  switches,  the  other  cars  The  mo- 
tion became  more  rapid;  the  rays  of  the  setting  sun  slanted  into 
the  car  window,  and  a  light  breeze  played  through  the  slats  of 
the  blinds. 

Forgetting  her  neighbors,  Anna  breathed  in  the  fresh  air,  and 
took  up  again  the  course  of  her  thoughts. 

*Da/  What  was  I  thinking  about?  I  cannot  imagine  any 
situation  in  which  my  life  could  be  anything  but  one  long  misery. 

We  are  all  dedicated  to  unhappiness:  \vc  all  know  it,  and  only 
seek  for  ways  to  deceive  ourselves.  But  when  you  see  the  truth, 
what  is  to  be  done  ** 

"  Reason  was  given  to  man  that  he  uught  avoid  what  he  dis- 
likes," remarked  the  woman  in  French,  apparently  delighted  with 
her  sentence. 

The  words  fitted  in  with  Anna's  thought. 

*To  avoid  what  he  dislikes,*  she  repeated;  and  a  glance 
at  the  handsome-faced  man,  and  his  thin  better  half,  showed  her 
that  the  woman  looked  u]^on  herself  as  a  misunderstood  creature, 
and  that  her  stout  husband  did  not  contradict  this  opinion,  but 
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took  advantagfc  of  it  to  deceive  her,  Anna,  as  it  were,  read  their 
history,  and  looked  into  the  most  secret  depths  of  their  hearts; 
but  it  was  not  interesting",  and  she  went  on  with  her  reflections. 

•Yes,  it  is  very  unpleasant  to  me,  and  reason  was  given 
to  avoid  it;  Hieiefore  it  mtist  be  done.  Why  not  eztingoidi  die 
light  when  it  shines  on  things  disgusting  to  see?  But  how? 
Why  does  the  conductor  keep  hurrying  through  the  car?  Why 
does  he  shout?  Why  are  there  people  in  this  car?  Why  do 
they  speak  ?  What  are  they  latighing  at  ?  It  is  all  fals^  all  a 
lie.  all  deception,  all  vanity  and  vexation.** 

When  the  train  reached  the  station.  Anna  followed  the  other 
passengers,  and  tried  to  avoid  too  rude  a  contact  with  the  bus- 
tling crowd.  She  hesitated  on  the  piatiorm,  trying  to  recollect 
why  she  had  come,  and  to  ask  herself  what  she  meant  to  do. 
All  that  seemed  to  her  possible  b^ore  to  do,  now  seemed  to 
her  difficult  to  execute, —  especially  amid  this  disagreeable  crowd. 
Now  the  porters  came  to  her,  and  offered  her  their  services; 
now  some  young  men,  dattering  up  and  down  the  platform,  and 
talking  loud,  observed  her  curiously:  and  she  knew  not  where  to 
take  refnq-e.  Finally  it  occurred  to  her  to  stop  an  official,  and 
ask  him  if  a  coachman  had  not  been  there  with  a  letter  for 
Count  Vronsky. 

•  The  Count  Vronsky  ?  Just  now  some  one  was  here.  He  was 
inquiring  for  the  Princess  Sorokina  and  her  daughter.  What 
kind  of  a  looking  man  is  this  coachman?* 

Just  then  Anna  espied  the  coachman  Mikhail,  rosy  and  gay  in 
his  elegant  blue  livery  and  watch-chain,  coming  towards  her,  and 
carrying  a  note,  immensely  proud  that  he  had  fulfilled  his  com- 
mission. 

Anna  broke  the  seal,  and  her  heart  stood  still  as  she  read  the 
carelessly  written  lines:  — 

•I  am  very  sorry  that  your  note  did  not  find  me  in  Moscow. 
I  shall  return  at  ten  o'clock.* 

*Yes,  that  is  what  I  expected,*  she  said  to  herself  with  a 
sardonic  smile. 

*Very  gfood:  you  can  go  home,"  she  said  to  Mikhail.  She 
spoke  the  words  slowly  and  gently,  because  her  heart  beat  so 
that  she  could  scarcely  breathe  or  speak. 

•No,  I  will  not  let  you  make  me  suffer  so,"  thought  she,  ad 
dressing  with  a  threat,  not  Vronsky  so  much  as  the  thought  that 
was  torturing  her;  and  she  moved  along  the  platform.  Two 
chambermaids  waiting  there  turned  to  look  at  her,  and  made 
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audible  remarks  about  her  toilet.  *Just  in  style,"  they  said, 
referring  to  her  lace.  The  younj^f  men  wcnild  not  leave  her  in 
peace.  They  stared  at  her,  and  passed  her  again  and  aq:ain,— 
makinsf  their  jokes  so  that  she  should  hear.  The  stati- tn-master 
came  Lo  iier,  and  asked  if  she  was  going  to  take  the  train.  A 
lad  selling  kvas  did  not  take  hia  eyes  from  her. 

^Boshe  meif  where  shall  I  fly?*  she  said  to  herself. 

When  she  reached  the  end  of  the  platform  she  stopped.  Some 
women  and  children  were  there,  talking  with  a  man  in  spec- 
tacles, who  had  probably  come  to  die  station  to  meet  them. 
They  too  stopped,  and  turned  to  see  Anna  pass  by.  She  hast- 
ened her  steps.  A  truck  full  of  trunks  rumbled  by.  making  the 
flcx)r  shake  so  that  she  felt  as  if  she  were  on  a  niovinj^  train. 

Suddenly  she  remembered  the  man  who  was  run  over  on 
the  day  when  she  met  Vronsky  for  the  first  time,  and  she  knew 
then  what  was  in  store  for  her.  WiHi  light  and  swift  steps  she 
descended  the  stairway  which  led  from  the  pump  at  the  end  of 
the  platfcmn  down  to  the  rails,  and  stood  very  near  the  train, 
which  was  slowly  passing  by.  She  looked  under  the  cars, —  at 
the  chains  and  the  Inakc,  and  the  hicfh  iron  wheels, —  and  she 
tried  to  estimate  with  her  eye  the  distance  l>etween  the  fore  and 
back  wh^ls,  and  the  moment  when  the  middle  would  be  m  front 
of  her. 

"There,*  she  said,  looking  at  the  shadow  of  the  car  thrown 
upon  the  black  coal-dust  which  covered  the  sleepers,  'there,  in 
the  centre,  he  will  he  punished;  and  I  shall  be  delivered  from  it 
all — and  from  myself.* 

Her  little  red  traveling-bag  caused  her  to  lose  the  moment 
when  she  could  throu-  herself  under  tlie  vrhcels  of  the  first  car: 
she  could  not  detach  it  fioui  her  arm.  She  awaitei?  the  second. 
A  feelinjTf  like  that  she  had  experienced  once,  just  bci<>ie  taking 
a  dive  in  the  river,  came  over  her,  and  she  made  the  sign  of  the 
cross.  This  familiar  gesture  caUed  back  to  her  soul,  memories 
of  youth  and  childhood.  Life,  with  its  elusive  joys»  glowed  for 
an  instant  before  her,  but  she  did  not  take  her  eyes  from  tiie 
car;  and  when  the  middle,  between  the  two  wheels,  app^uied,  she 
threw  away  her  red  bag,  drawing  her  head  between  her  shoul- 
ders, and  with  outstretched  hands  threw  herself  on  her  knees 
nnder  the  car.  She  had  time  to  feel  afraid.  **  Where  am  I  ? 
What  am  I  doing?  Why?*  thotit^lit  she.  tryinq-  to  draw  back; 
but  a  great,  inflexible  mass  struck  her  head,  and  threw  her  Upon 
her  bade.   "Lord,  forgive  me  all!'  she  murmured,  feeling  the 
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struggle  to  be  in  vain.  A  little  niitzink  was  working  on  the 
railroad,  mumbling  in  his  beard.  And  the  candle  by  which  she 
read,  as  in  a  book,  the  fulfillment  of  her  life's  wurk,^ — of  its 
deceptions,  its  griel,  and  its  torment, —  flared  up  with  greater 
brightness  than  she  had  ever  known,  revealing  to  her  all  that 
before  was  in  darkness;  then  flickered,  grew  faint,  and  went  oat 
forever. 

AT  BORODINO 

From  < War  and  Peace.*  Copyright  1886.  by  William  S.  Gcttsbefger.  Rapriatod 
\ri  pennianmi  of  George  G.  Pecik,  pablidier 

WHEN  Pierre  returned  to  Gorky  aft^  his  visit  to  Prince  An* 
drd,  he  desired  his  servant  to  have  his  horses  ready  sad- 
dled, and  to  wake  him  at  daybreak;  then  he  went  soundly 
to  sleep  in  the  comer  that  Boris  had  so  obligingly  offered  him. 
When  he  woke,  the  cottage  was  empty,  the  little  panes  in  the 
windows  were  trembling,  and  his  man  was  shaking  him  to  lonse 
him, 

"Excellency,  Excellency!"  he  shouted. 

•  Why  —  what  is  the  matter  ?    Is  it  begun  ?  ** 

•  Listen  to  the  cannonade,  **  said  the  man,  who  was  an  old 
soldier.  *  They  have  all  been  gone  a  long  time;  evm  his  High> 
ness.* 

Pierre  hastily  dressed  and  van  out.  It  was  a  brilliant,  de- 
licious morning:  dewdrops  sparkled  e verj'- where ;  the  sun  sent 
level  rays  through  tht-  t  r.rtain  of  cloud,  and  a  shaft  of  light  fell 
across  the  roof  and  ilirouj^-li  the  hangini^-  inist.  on  the  dtisty  rond 
inst  moist  witti  tlic  nit,'-lu-clc\v> — -on  the  walls  ()f  the  houses,  tiie 
rough  wood  palings,  and  tiie  horses  standing  saddled  at  the  door. 
The  roar  of  cannon  grew  louder  and  louder. 

*Make  haste,  count,  if  you  want  to  be  in  time!*  shouted  an 
aide-de-camp  as  he  galloped  past. 

Pierre  started  on  foot, —  his  man  leading  the  horses, — and 
made  his  way  by  the  road  as  far  as  the  knoll  from  whence  he 
had  siir\'cyLd  the  field  the  day  before.  This  mamel .  n  was 
crowded  with  military';  the  staff  officers  could  be  heard  talkniL,-^ 
French;  and  cons])iLuoiis  ainouL;  them  all  \va^  KDUlnnznw's  gray 
head  under  a  white  cap  bound  with  red, —  his  fat  neck  sunk  in 
his  broad  shoulders.  He  was  studying  the  distance  through  a 
field-glass. 
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As  he  climbed  the  Klope,  Pierre  was  ^^tntck  by  the  scene  that 
spread  betore  hiir..  It  was  the  same  landscape  that  he  li.ui  seeu 
yesterdav.  btit  swarnung  now  with  an  imposinjif  mass  ot  troops, 
wrapped  in  wrtaths  of  smoke,  and  lighted  up  by  the  low  sun, 
which  was  rising  on  the  left  and  filling-  the  pure  upper  air  with 
quivering  rose  and  gold,  while  on  the  earth  lay  long  masses  of 
black  shadow.  The  clumps  of  trees  that  bordered  the  horizon 
might  have  been  hewn  out  of  some  sparkling  yellow-green  gem; 
and  beyond  them  again,  far  away,  the  Smolensk  road  could  be 
made  ont.  covered  with  troops.  Close  to  the  l:n<->11  the  golden 
fields  and  dewy  slopes  were  ])athed  in  shimmering  li^ht;  and 
everywhere  to  the  right  and  lett  were  scldiers.  and  still  Soldiers. 
It  was  animated,  grandiose,  and  unexpected;  but  what  especially 
interested  Pierre  was  the  actual  field  of  battle,— Borodino  and 
the  valley  of  the  Kolotcha,  through  which  the  river  ran. 

Above  the  stream,  over  Borodino,  just  where  the  Voina  makes 
its  way  through  vast  marshes  to  join  the  Kolotcha,  rose  one  of 
those  mists  which,  melting  and  dissolving  before  the  sun's  rays, 
gives  an  enchanted  aspect  and  color  to  the  landscape  it  trans> 
forms  rather  than  hides. 

The  morning  light  glowed  in  this  mist,  and  in  the  smoke 
which  mixed  with  it  here  and  there;  and  sparkled  on  the  water, 
the  dew,  the  bayonets, — even  on  Borodina  Through  that  trans* 
parent  veil  could  be  sem  the  white  church,  the  hovel  roofs  of 
the  village;  and  on  every  side  serried  masses  of  soldiers,  green 
caissons,  and  guns.  From  the  valley,  from  the  heights  and  tfie 
slopes,  from  the  woods,  from  the  fields,  came  cannon  shots,  now 
singly,  now  in  volleys;  followed  by  ]iulTs  of  smoke  which  wreathed, 
mingled,  and  faded  away.  And  strange  as  it  may  appear,  this 
smoke  and  cannonade  were  the  most  atlraciiVL  features  of  the 
spectacle.  Pierre  was  chafing  to  be  there  among  the  smoke  and 
the  sparkling  bayonets^  in  the  midst  of  the  movement,  close  to 
the  guns. 

He  turned  to  compare  his  own  feelings  with  those  which 

Koutouzow  and  his  staff  might  be  expected  to  feel  at  such  a 
moment,  and  found  on  every  face  that  suppressed  excitement 
which  he  had  noticed  before;  but  which  he  had  not  understood 
until  after  his  conversation  with  Prince  Andr6. 

*Go,  ray  friend,  go,"  said  Koutouzow  to  a  general  standing 
near  him,  ''and  God  go  with  you.*  And  the  general  who  had 
taken  the  order  went  past  Pierre  down  the  hill. 
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^'To  the  bridge!*  he  answered  in  reply  to  a  question  from 

another  officer. 

**And  I  too,**  thout^ht  Pierre,  following  him.  The  gentral 
mounted  his  horse,  which  a  Cossack  was  holding;  and  Pierre, 
going  up  to  his  servant,  asked  which  of  his  two  steeds  was  the 
quietest  to  ride.  Then  clutching  the  beast's  mane,  leaning  over 
his  neck  and  dinging  on  by  his  heels,  off  he  started.  He  felt 
that  his  ^ctacles  were  gone;  however,  as  he  would  not,  and 
indeed  could  not,  let  go  of  the  bridle  or  the  mane,  away  he  went 
after  the  general,  past  the  rest  of  the  officers^  who  gased  at  his 
headlong  career. 

The  j^encral  led  the  way  down  the  hill,  and  turned  off  sharp  .  < 

to  the  left;  Pierre  lost  sight  of  him.  and  found  himselt  ridin;^- 
through  the  ranks  oi  an  infantry  regiment;  he  tried  in  vain  t>> 
get  out  of  thtj  midst  of  the  men,  who  surruundeu  him  ou  all 
sides,  and  looked  with  angry  surprise  at  this  fat  man  in  a  white 
hat,  who  was  knocking  them  about  so  heedlessly  and  at  such  a 
critical  moment 

•Why  the  devil  do  you  ride  through  a  battalion?"  asked 
one;  and  another  gave  the  horse  a  prod  with  the  butt-end  of  his 
musket.  Pierre,  clutching-  the  saddle  bow,  and  holding  in  his 
frightened  steed  as  best  he  might,  was  carried  on  at  a  furious 
speed,  and  presently  found  himself  in  an  open  space.  In  front 
of  liiiii  was  a  bridge  guarded  by  intuntry  firing  briskly;  without 
knowing  it  he  had  come  down  to  the  bridge  between  Gorky  and 
Borodino,  which  the  French,  after  taking  the  village,  had  come 
down  to  attack.  On  both  sides  of  the  river,  and  in  the  hay- 
fields  he  had  seen  from  afar,  soldiers  were  struggling  frantically; 
still  Pierre  could  not  believe  that  he  wa?  witnessing  the  first  act 
of  a  battle.  He  did  not  hear  the  bullets  that  were  wliistling 
about  his  ears,  nor  the  balls  that  tlew  over  his  head;  and  it  did 
not  oeeur  to  him  that  the  men  on  the  other  side  of  the  river 
were  ihe  enemy,  ui  iliai  those  who  lay  on  the  ground  were 
wounded  or  killed. 

*What  on  earth  is  he  doing  in  front  of  the  line?*  shouted  a 
voice.   *Lefti  left!  turn  to  the  left!>^ 

Pierre  turned  to  the  right,  and  ran  up  against  an  aide-de- 
camp of  General  Raievsky's;  the  officer  looked  furious,  and  was 
about  to  abuse  him  roimdly.  when  he  recognized  him 

"  What  firings  you  here  ? "  said  he,  and  he  rode  away. 

Pierre,  with  a  vague  suspicion  that  he  was  not  wanted  there, 
and  fearing  he  might  be  in  the  way,  galloped  after  him. 


» 
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**  Is  it  here  ?   May  I  follow  you  ?  *  he  asked. 

"In  a  minute  —  wait  a  minute,*  said  his  friend,  tearinj^  down 
into  the  meadow  to  meet  a  burly  colonel  to  whom  he  waft  carry- 
ing orders.    Then  he  canu-  Ixick  to  Pierre. 

**  Tell  me  what  on  earth  you  have  come  here  for  ?  —  to  look 
on,  I  suppose  ?  * 

"Just  sOf*  said  Pierre;  while  the  officer  wheeled  his  horse 
round  and  was  starting  off  again. 

^Here  it  is  not  such  warm  work  yet,  thank  God!  but  there, 
where  Bagration  is  to  the  K  ft,  they  are  getting  it  hot!* 

« Really!"  said  Pierre.    « Where?* 

"Come  tip  the  hill  with  me:  you  will  see  very'  well  from 
thence,  and  it  is  .still  bearable.    Arc  you  coming?" 

"Alter  you,"  said  Pierre,  looking  round  for  his  servant:  then 
for  the  first  time  his  eye  fell  on  the  wounded  men  who  were 
dragging  themaelires  to  the  rear,  or  being  carried  on  litters;  one 
poor  little  soldier,  with  his  hat  lying  by  his  side,  was  stretched 
mottonlesB  on  the  field  where  the  mown  hay  exhaled  its  stupefy- 
ing scent. 

"Why  have  they  left  that  poor  fellow^"  Pierre  was  on  the 
point  of  saying;  but  the  aidc-dc-canip's  look  of  pain  as  he  turned 
away  stopped  the  qiu  stion  on  his  lips.  A«;  he  could  nowhere 
see  his  servant,  he  rotie  on  across  the  flat  as  far  as  Raievsky's 
battery;  but  his  horse  could  not  keep  up  with  the  officers,  and 
shook  him  desperately. 

''You  are  not  used  to  riding,  I  see,*  said  the  aide-de<camp. 

'Oh,  it  is  nothing,*  said  Pierre:  'his  pace  is  bad.* 

*The  poor  beast  has  had  his  off  leu  w  ounded  just  above  the 
knee;  a  bullet  must  have  crmght  him  there.  Well,  I  congratulate 
you,  count, —  it  is  vmir  baptism  of  fire." 

After  pa.*?sin<::f  the  sixih  corps  they  ^^ut.  throuL,di  dense  smoke, 
to  the  rear  of  the  arlillury,  vvhicii  held  an  advanced  pusiliou,  .and 
kept  up  an  incessant  and  deafening  fire.  At  last  they  found 
themselves  in  a  littie  copse  where  the  mild  antumn  air  was  clear 
of  smoke.   They  dismounted  and  climbed  the  little  hilL 

'Is  the  general  here?*  asked  the  aide-de-camp. 

"Just  gone,"  was  the  answer.  The  officer  turned  to  Pierre: 
he  did  not  Irio^v  what  to  do  with  him. 

"Do  not  u  uible  yourself  about  me,"  said  B^soukhow.  **I 
will  go  on  to  the  top." 

•Yes,  do  —  and  stay  there:  you  will  see  everything,  and  it  is 
comparatively  safe.    I  will  come  back  for  you.* 
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So  they  parted;  and  it  was  not  till  the  end  of  the  day  tliAt 
Pierre  heard  that  his  companion  had  one  arm  shot  off.  He  went 
up  to  the  battery  that  held  the  fomons  knoll  which  came  to  be 

Itnown  to  the  Russians  as  the  ^'mamelon  battery*  or  ^'R^evsky's 
redoubt*;  and  to  the  French  —  who  regarded  it  as  the  key  of  the 
position  —  as  the  "great  redoubt,"  or  the  "fatal  redoubt,"  or  the 
"centre  redoubt.*    At  its  foot  fell  tens  of  thousands. 

The  works  were  thrown  up  on  a  mamelon  surrounded  with 
trenches  on  three  sides.  Ten  heavy  guns  poured  forth  death 
through  the  embnsnres  of  a  breastwork,  while  other  pieces,  con- 
tinuing the  line,  never  paused  in  their  fire.  The  infantry  stood 
somewhat  further  hack. 

Pierre  had  no  suspicion  of  the  paramotmt  value  of  this  point, 
but  supposed  it  to  be,  on  the  oontzary,  of  quite  secondary  import- 
ance. He  sat  down  on  the  edge  of  the  earthwork  that  screened 
the  battery,  and  looked  about  with  a  smile  of  innocent  satisfaction; 
now  and  then  he  got  up  to  see  what  was  .^oing  on,  trying  to 
keep  out  of  the  way  of  the  men  who  were  reloading  the  guns  and 
pushing  them  forward  each  time,  and  of  those  who  went  to  and 
fro  carrying  the  heavy  cartridges.  Quite  unlike  the  infantry  out- 
side, whose  duty  it  was  to  protect  the  redoubt,  the  gunners  stand- 
ing on  this  speck  of  earth  that  was  inclosed  by  its  semidrcle  of 
trenches,  and  apart  from  the  rest  of  the  battle,  seemed  bound 
together  in  a  kind  of  fraternal  responsibility;  and  the  appearance 
in  their  midst  of  a  civilian  like  Pierre  was  by  no  means  pleas- 
in.,'^  to  them.  They  looked  at  him  askance,  and  seeined  almost 
alarmed  at  his  presence:  a  tall  artillery  officer  came  close  up  to 
him  and  looked  at  him  inquisitively;  and  a  quite  young  lieuten- 
ant, rosy  and  baby«faced,  who  was  in  diarge  of  two  guns,  turned 
round  and  said  very  severely: — 

*Yott  must  have  the  goodness  to  go  away,  sir:  you  cannot 
remain  here.' 

The  gunners  continued  to  shake  their  licads  disapprovingly; 
but  when  they  saw  that  the  man  in  a  white  hat  did  not  get  in 
the  way, —  that  he  was  content  to  sit  still,  or  walk  up  and  down 
in  the  face  of  the  enemy's  fire,  as  coolly  as  if  it  were  a  boule- 
vard; that  he  stood  aside  poUtcly  to  make  room  for  them,  with  a 
shy  smile, — tiieir  ill-humor  gave  place  to  sympathetic  cordiality, 
such  as  soldiers  are  apt  to  feel  for  the  dogs,  cocks,  or  other  ani- 
mals that  march  with  the  regiment  They  adopted  him,  as  it 
were,  and  laughing  at  him  among  tihemselves,  gave  him  the  name 
of  *Our  Gentleman.* 
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A  ball  fell  within  a  couple  of  yards  of  Pierre,  who  only  shook 
oit  the  dust  with  which  he  was  covered,  and  smiled  as  he  looked 

round. 

"And  you  arc  really  not  afraid,  master  ?  **  said  a  stalwart,  red- 
faced  artilleryman,  showing  his  white  teeth  in  a  grin. 
•Well,  are  you  afraid?* 

*Ah,  but  you  know  they  will  have  no  respect  for  you.  If  one 
of  them  knocks  you  down  it  will  kick  your  inside  out!  How  can 
you  help  being  afraid  ?  *  he  added  with  a  laugh. 

Two  or  three  more  had  stop]jcd  to  look  at  Pierre;  they  had 
jolly,  friendly  faces,  and  seemed  quite  astonished  to  hear  him  talk 
like  themselves. 

It  is  our  business,  master.  But  as  for  you,  it  is  not  at  all 
the  same  thing,  and  it  is  wonderful.**    .    .  . 

*Now  then — serve  the  guns!*  cried  the  young  lieutenant, 
who  was  evidently  on  duty  o£  this  kind  for  the  first  or  second 
time  in  his  life,  he  was  SO  extravagantly  anxious  to  be  blame- 
less in  his  conduct  to  his  chi^  and  to  his  men. 

The  continual  tlunKkr  of  n;itn?;  and  musketry  grew  louder  and 
louder,  especially  on  tliL  left,  round  Ragration's  advanced  work; 
but  Pierre's  attention  was  taken  un  with  what  was  going  on 
close  to  him,  and  the  smoke  prevented  his  seeing  the  progress  of 
the  action.  His  first  impulse  of  gratified  excitement  had  given 
way  to  a  very  different  feeling,  roused  in  the  first  instance  by  the 
sight  of  the  little  pnvate  lying  in  the  hay-field.  It  was  scarcely 
ten  o'clock  yet;  .twenty  men  had  been  carried  away  from  the 
battery,  and  two  guns  were  silenced.  The  enemy's  missiles  fell 
thicker  and  fnster,  and  spent  hall^  dropped  about  them  with  a 
buzz  and  a  thud.  The  artilkrvintn  did  not  seem  to  heed  them: 
they  were  full  of  josi->  and  hi^h  spirits. 

"  Look  out,  my  beauty !  Not  this  way, —  try  the  infantry !  * 
cried  <me  man  to  a  shell  that  spun  across  above  their  heads. 

*Yes,  go  to  the  infantry,*  echoed  a  second;  and  he  laughed 
as  he  saw  the  bomb  explode  among  the  foot  soldiers. 

<'Hallo!  Is  that  an  acquaintance  of  yours?*  cried  a  third,  to 
a  peasant  who  bowed  low  as  a  ball  came  past. 

A  knr>i  rif  men  had  gathered  close  to  the  breastwork  to  look 
at  something  in  the  distiince. 

"Do  you  see?  the  advanced  posts  are  retiring, —  they  are  giv- 
ing way!"  said  one, 

*Mind  your  own  business,*  cried  an  old  sergeant.  *If  tiiey 
are  retiring,  it  is  because  there  is  something  for  them  to  do 
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elsewhere;*  —  he  took  one  of  them  by  the  shoulders  and  shoved 

him  forward  with  his  knee.    They  all  laughed. 

"  Forward  No.  5 !  ®  was  shouted  from  the  other  end. 

"A  long  ])ull  and  a  pull  all  together!*'  answered  the  men  who 
were  serving  the  gun. 

•Hallo!  That  one  nearly  had  our  Gentleman's  liat  off!"  said 
a  wag,  addressing  Pierre.  •Ah,  you  brute!*  he  added,  as  the 
ball  hit  the  wheel  of  a  gun-carriage  and  took  off  a  man's  leg. 

•  Here,  you  foxes!  *  cried  another  to  the  militiamen,  who  had 
been  charged  with  the  duty  of  removing  the  wounded,  and  who 
now  crept  forward,  bent  almost  double.  "This  is  not  quite  the 
sauce  you  fancy!" 

"Look  at  those  crows!"  added  a  third  to  a  party  of  tlic  mili- 
tia, who  had  stopped  short  in  their  horror  at  the  sight  of  the  man 
wlio  had  lost  his  leg. 

Pierre  observed  that  every  ball  that  hit,  and  ever)-  man  that 
fell,  added  to  the  general  excitement  The  soldiers'  faces  grew 
more  fierce  and  more  eager,  as  lightnings  ptay  round  a  thunder* 
cloud;  and  as  though  in  defiance  of  that  other  storm  that  was 
raging  around  them.    Pierre  felt  that  this  glow  was  infectious. 

At  ten  o'clock  the  infantry  sharpshooters,  placed  among  the 
scrub  in  front  of  the  batter^'  and  along  the  Kamenka  ijrook, 
bejj^an  to  give  way:  he  could  see  them  running  and  carrying  the 
wounded  on  their  gunstocks.  A  general  cainc  u\)  ihe  manielon, 
exchanged  a  few  words  with  the  colonel  in  cuinniand,  shut  a 
wrathful  scowl  at  Pierre,  and  went  away  again,  after  ordering 
the  infantrymen  to  fire  lying  down,  so  as  to  expose  a  smaller 
front  There  was  a  sharp  rattle  of  drums  in  the  regiment  below, 
and  the  line  rushed  forward.  Pierre's  attention  was  caught  by 
the  pale  face  of  a  jroung  officer  who  was  marching  with  them 
backwards,  holdincf  his  sword  point  downwards,  and  looking  be- 
hind him  uneasily;  in  a  minute  they  Were  Inst  to  sight  in  the 
smoke,  and  Pierre  only  heard  a  confusion  of  cries,  and  the  steady 
rattle  of  well-sustained  firing.  Then  in  a  few  minutes,  the 
wounded  were  brought  out  of  dae  ffi^i/f  on  stretchers. 

In  the  redoubt,  projectiles  were  falling  like  hail,  and  several 
men  were  laid  low;  the  soldiers  were  working  with  increased 
energy:  no  one  heeded  Pierre.  Once  or  twice  he  was  told  to 
get  out  of  the  way;  and  the  old  commanding  officer  walked  up 
and  down  from  one  rr\:n  to  another,  with  his  brows  knit.  The 
boy  lieutenant,  with  flaming  cheeks,  was  giving  his  orders  more 
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incisively  than  ever;  the  gunners  brought  up  the  cartridges,  loaded 
and  fired  with  passioiiate  celerity  and  zeal.  They  no  longer 
walked;  they  sprang  about  as  if  they  were  moved  by  springs. 
The  thiinder-dottd  was  close  ovwhead.  Every  face  seemed  to 
flash  fire,  and  Piene,  now  standing  by  the  old  colonel,  felt  as  if 
the  explosion  was  at  hand;  then  the  young  lieutenant  came  lip 
to  the  chief  and  saluted  with  his  hand  to  the  peak  of  his  cap. 

"  I  have  the  honor  to  inform  you  that  there  are  only  eight 
rounds  left.    Mw^t  we  jjo  on  ?  • 

"  Grape-shot !  "  cried  Uie  colonel,  instead  of  answering  him ; 
and  at  that  moment  the  little  lieutenant  gave  a  cry,  and  dropped 
like  a  bird  shot  on  the  wing. 

Everything  whirled  and  swam  before  Pierre's  eyes.  A  ntin 
of  ball  was  clattering  cm  the  Iweastwork,  the  men,  and  the  guns. 
Pierre,  who  had  not  thought  mnch  about  it  hitherto^  now  heard 
nothing  else.  On  the  right  some  soldiers  were  running  and 
shontincf  "Hurrah!"  —  but  backwards  surely,  not  forwards.  A  ball 
hit  the  earthwork  close  to  where  he  was  standin<^,  axid  made 
the  dust  fly;  at  the  same  instant  a  black  object  seemed  to  leap 
up  and  bury  itself  in  something  soft.  The  militiamen  made  the 
best  of  their  way  down  the  slope  again. 

« Grape-shot!*  repeated  the  old  commander.  A  sergeant  in 
mudi  agitation  ran  to  him,  and  told  him  in  terrified  undertones 
that  the  ammunition  was  all  spent.  He  might  have  been  a 
house-steward  telling  his  master  that  the  wine  had  run  short. 

"Rascals'  what  are  they  about'"  cried  the  officer;  he  looked 
round  at  Pierre,  his  heated  lace  streaming  with  perspiration,  and 
his  eyes  flashing  with  a  fever  of  exciteniciu.  Run  down  to 
the  reserve  and  fetch  up  a  caisson,"  he  added  furiously  to  one 
of  the  soldiers. 

*I  will  gOy'  said  Pierre. 

The  officer  did  not  answer,  but  stepped  aside.  *Wait — don't 
fire!» 

The  man  who  had  been  ordered  to  fetch  up  the  caisson  ran 

against  Pierre. 

*  Jt  is  not  your  place,  master!*  he  said:  and  he  set  off  as 
fast  as  he  could  go,  down  the  slope.  Pierre  ran  after  him,  tak- 
ing care  to  avoid  the  spot  where  the  boy  lieutenant  was  lying. 
Two,  three  balls  flew  over  his  head,  and  fell  dose  to  him. 

*  Where  am  I  going?"  he  suddenly  asked  himself  when  he 
was  within  a  few  feet  of  the  ammunition  stores.    He  stopped. 
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not  knowing  where  to  go.  At  the  -same  instant  a  tmnendous 
shock  flung  him  face  downwards  on  the  grotind;  a  sheet  of  flame 
blinded  him;  and  a  terrible  shriek,  ending-  in  an  explofiion  and 
rattle  ail  round  him,  completely  stunned  him.  When  he  pres- 
ently recovered  his  senses,  he  was  lying  on  tlie  ^fround  with  his 
arms  spread  out.  The  caisson  he  had  before  seen  had  vanished; 
in  its  plaice  the  acofched  grass  yms  strewn  with  green  boards^ 
half  htimt  np,  and  with  rags  of  clothing;  one  hofse,  diaking  off 
the  remains  of  his  shafts^  started  away  at  a  gallop;  his  mate, 
mortally  injured,  lay  whinnying  piteously. 

Pierre,  half  crazy  with  terror,  started  to  his  feet,  and  ran 
back  to  the  battery,  as  bcint,^  the  only  place  where  he  could  find 
shelter  from  all  these  catastrophes.  As  he  went  he  was  surprised 
to  hear  no  more  firing',  and  to  find  the  work  occupied  by  a  num- 
ber of  new-comers  whom  he  could  not  recognize.  The  colonel 
was  leaning  over  the  breastwork  as  though  he  were  looking  down 
at  something;  and  a  soldier,  struggling  in  the  hands  of  some 
others,  was  shouting  for  help.  He  had  not  had  time  to  under> 
stand  tbat  the  commanding  officer  was  dead,  and  the  soldier  a 
prisons,  when  another  was  killed  under  his  eyes  by  a  bayonet 
thrust  in  the  liack.  Indeed,  he  had  scarcely  set  foot  in  the 
redoubt  when  a  man  in  a  dark-bhie  uniA^rm.  with  a  lean  brown 
face,  threw  himself  on  him,  sword  in  hand.  Pierre  instinctively 
dodged,  and  seized  his  assailant  by  the  neck  and  shoulder.  It 
was  a  French  officer;  but  he  dropped  bis  sword  and  took  Pierre 
1:^  the  collar.  They  stood  for  a  few  seconds  face  to  fac^,  each 
looking  more  astonished  than  the  other  at  what  he  had  just 
done. 

<<Am  I  his  prisoner  or  is  he  mine?*  was  the  question  in 

both  their  minds. 

The  Frenchman  was  inclined  to  accept  the  first  alternative: 
for  Pierre's  powerful  hand  was  ti^htenin*^  its  clutch  on  his  throat. 
He  seemed  to  be  trying  to  speak,  when  a  ball  came  sinoing 
close  over  their  heads,  and  Pierre  almost  thought  it  had  carried 
off  his  prisoner's — he  ducked  it  with  audi  amazing  promptitade. 
He  himself  did  the  same,  and  let  go.  The  Frenchman,  being  no 
longer  curious  to  settle  whidi  was  the  other's  prize,  fled  into  the 
battery;  while  Pierre  made  o£F  down  the  hill,  stumbling  over  the 
dead  and  wounded,  and  fancying  in  his  panic  that  they  clutched 
at  his  trarments.  As  he  jjot  to  the  bottom  he  met  a  dense 
mass  of  Russians,  running  as  if  they  were  flying  from  the  foe,  but 
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all  rushing  towards  liie  battery.  This  was  the  attack  of  which 
Yermolow  took  all  the  credit;  declaring  to  all  who  would  listen 
to  him  that  his  good  star  and  daring  alone  could  have  carried 
it  through.    He  pretended  that  he  had  had  his  pockets  full  of 

crosses  of  St.  George,  which  he  had  strewn  all  over  the  mamelon. 

The  French,  who  had  captured  the  redoubt,  now  in  their  turn 
fled,  and  the  Russian';  pursued  them  with  such  desperate  deter- 
mination th;it  it  was  impossible  to  stop  them 

The  prisoners  were  led  away  from  the  spat;  among  them 
was  a  wounded  general  who  was  at  once  surrounded  by  Russian 
officers.  Hundreds  of  wounded, —  French  and  Russians, —  their 
faces  drawn  vrith  anguish,  were  carried  oflE  the  mamelon,  or 
dragged  themselves  away.  Once  more  Pierre  went  up;  hut  those 
who  had  been  his  friends  there  were  gone:  he  found  only  a  heap 
of  slain,  for  the  most  part  imknown  to  him,  though  he  saw  the 
young  lieutenant  still  in  the  same  place  by  the  earthwork,  sunk 
in  a  heap  in  a  pool  of  blood;  the  ruddy-faced  gunner  still  moved 
convulsively,  but  was  too  far  gone  to  be  carried  away.  Pierre 
fairly  took  to  his  heels.  Tiiey  must  surely  leave  off  now,"  he 
thought.  *They  must  be  horrified  at  what  they  have  done.* 
And  he  mechanically  followed  in  the  wake  of  the  procession  of 
litters  which  were  quitting  the  field  of  action. 

The  sun,  shrouded  in  the  cloud  of  smoke,  was  still  high  above 
the  horizon.  Away  to  the  U  ft.  and  particularly  round  S^m^nov- 
ski,  a  confused  mass  swayed  and  stmgq-led  in  the  distance,  and 
the  stea<ly  njur  of  cannon  and  m- ^Veti-y,  far  from  dinnn ishing, 
swelled  louder  and  louder;  it  was  li k ^  the  wild  des])airing  cftort 
of  a  man  who  collects  all  his  strength  for  a  lai.1  furious  cry. 

The  principal  scene  of  action  had  been  over  a  space  of  about 
two  versts,  lying  between  Borodino  and  the  advanced  works  held 
by  Bagration.  Beyond  this  radius  the  cavalry  at  Ouvarow  had 
made  a  short  diversion  in  the  middle  of  the  day;  and  behind 
Outitza,  Poniatowski  and  Toutchkow  had  come  to  blows:  but 
these  were  relatively  tritiiriL;  episodes.  It  was  on  the  plain, 
between  the  village  and  Bagration  s  intrenchment, —  a  tract  of 
open  ground  almost  clear  of  copse  or  brushwood, —  that  the  real 
engagement  was  fought,  and  in  the  simplest  way.  The  signal  to 
begin  was  given  on  each  side  by  the  firing  of  above  a  hundred 
cannon.  Then  as  the  smoke  rolled  down  in  a  thick  cloud,  the 
divisions  under  Desaix  and  Compans  attacked  B^^ration,  while 
the  Viceroy's  marched  on  Borodino.    It  was  about  a  verst  from 
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Ba^ation*s  positioa  to  Schevafdino,  where  Napoleon  had  posted 
himself;  and  more  than  two,  as  the  crow  flies,  from  those  ad- 
vanced worTcs  to  Borodino.  Na]>oleon  could  not  therefore  be 
aware  of  what  wns  t-oinj,'-  on  there,  for  the  whole  valley  was 
bhruuded  iu  sniokt.  i>esaix's  men  were  invisible  as  soon  as  they 
got  into  the  hollow,  and  when  they  had  disappeared  they  could 
be  seen  no  more,  as  the  opposite  slope  was  hidden  from  view. 
Here  and  there  a  black  mass,  or  a  few  bayonets^  might  be  seen; 
still,  from  the  redoubt  at  Schevardino,  no  one  could  be  certain 
whether  the  hostile  armies  were  moving  or  standing  still.  The 
slanting  rays  of  a  glorious  sun  lighted  up  Napoleon's  face,  and 
he  screened  his  eyes  with  his  hand  to  examine  the  defenses  oppo- 
site. Shouts  rose  now  and  then  above  the  rattle  of  musketry, 
but  the  sTTioke  thickened  and  curtained  everythinj:^  from  view. 
He  went  tlown  from  the  emineiiee  and  walketl  up  and  down, 
stopping  now  and  then  to  listen  to  the  artillery,  and  looking  at 
the  field  of  battle;  but  neither  from  where  he  stood,  nor  from 
the  knoll,  where  he  had  left  his  generals,  nor  from  the  intrench- 
ments,  whidi  had  fallen  into  the  hands  of  the  French  and  the 
Russians  alternately,  could  anything  that  was  happening  be  dis- 
covered. 

For  several  hours  in  succession,  now  the  French  came  into 
\iew  and  now  the  Russians, —  now  the  infantry  and  now  the 
cavalry;  they  seemed  to  surije  up,  to  fall,  struggle,  jostle,  and 
then,  not  knowing  what  to  do,  shouted  and  ran  forwards  or 
backwards.  Napoleon's  aides-de-camp,  orderly  officers,  and  mar- 
shals, rode  up  every  few  minutes  to  report  progre»:  but  these 
reports  were  necessarily  fictitious,  because,  in  the  turmoil  and 
fire,  it  was  impos^ble  to  know  exactly  how  matters  stood;  and 
because  most  of  the  aides-de-camp  were  content  to  repeat  what 
was  told  them,  without  going  themselves  to  the  scene  of  action; 
because,  too,  dnrin.ijf  the  few  minutes  that  it  took  them  to  ride 
back  again,  everv'thing  changed,  and  what  had  been  true  was 
then  false.  Thus,  one  of  the  Viceroy's  aides-de-camp  flew  to  tell 
the  Enii>eror  that  Borodino  was  taken,  that  the  bridge  over  the 
Kolotdia  was  held  by  the  French,  and  to  ask  Napoleon  whether 
troops  should  be  made  to  cross  it  or  no.  Napoleon's  commands 
were  to  form  in  line  on  die  other  side  and  wait;  but  even  while 
he  was  giving  this  order,  and  at  the  very  time  when  the  aide- 
de-camp  was  leaving  Borodino,  the  bridge  had  iK'en  recaptured 

and  burnt  by  the  Russians  in  the  conflict  with  which  Pierre  had 
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got  mixed  up  at  the  beginning  of  the  engagement.  Another 
aide-de-camp  came  riding  up^  with  a  scared  face,  to  say  that  the 
attack  on  the  a  '  \  anced  works  had  been  repulsed,  that  Compans 
was  wounded  and  Davoust  killed;  while  in  fact,  the  intrcnch- 
ments  had  been  recaptured  by  fresh  troops,  and  Davoust  had  only 
been  bruised. 

As  the  outcome  of  these  reports, — which  were  inevitably  in- 
accurate by  the  mere  force  of  circumstances, —  Napoleon  made 
arrangements,  which  if  they  had  not  been  anticipated  by 
prompt  action  on  the  spot,  must  have  come  too  late.  The  mar- 
shals and  generals  in  command,  who  were  nearer  to  the  straggle 
than  he  was,  and  who  now  and  ^en  exposed  themselves  to  fire, 
took  steps  without  waiting  to  refer  to  the  Emperor,  directed  the 
artiller)',  and  brought  up  the  cavalry  on  this  side  or  the  infantry 
on  that  Often,  however,  their  orders  were  only  half  executed, 
or  not  hi.H'(k'fi  at  The  ranks  that  were  ordered  to  advance, 

flincliLcl  and  turned  tail  as  soon  as  they  smelt  ofrn]ic-shot;  those 
who  ouglit  lo  have  stood  firm,  lied  or  rushed  on  as  ihey  saw  liie 
foe  rise  up  before  them;  and  the  cavalry,  again,  would  bolt  off  to 
catch  the  Russian  fugitives.  In  this  way  two  regiments  of  cav- 
alry charged  across  the  ravine  of  S6m6novski,  dashed  up  the  hill, 
turned  rtg-ht  round  and  pelted  back  ag-ain,  while  the  infantry 
performed  much  the  same  feat, —  allowing  itself  to  be  completely 
carried  away.  Hence  all  the  decisions  necessitated  by  the  events 
of  the  moment  were  taken  by  those  in  immediate  command, 
without  waiting  for  orders  from  Xey,  Davoust,  or  Murat  —  much 
less  from  2\apoleon.  They  did  not  hesitate  indeed  to  take  the 
responsibility;  since  during  the  struggle  a  man*s  sole  idea  is  to 
escape  with  his  life,  and  in  seeking  his  own  safety  he  rushes  for- 
ward  or  back,  and  acts  under  the  immediate  influence  of  his  own 
personal  excitement. 

On  the  whole,  after  all.  these  various  movements  resulting 
from  mere  chance  neither  helped,  nor  even  altered,  the  attitude 
of  the  trnnps.  Their  attacks  and  blows  did  little  harm:  it  was 
the  round  shot  and  sliell  flying  acro<;<;  \]]r  wide  plain  that  brought 
death  and  wounds.  As  soon  as  the  men  were  out  of  range  of  the 
cannon,  their  leaders  had  them  in  hand,  formed  them  into  line, 
brought  them  under  discipline;  and  by  sheer  force  of  that  disci- 
pline, led  them  back  into  the  ring  of  iron  and  fire,  where  they 
again  lost  their  presence  of  mind,  and  fled  headlong,  dragging  one 
another  into  the  stampede. 
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Davottst,  Mixrat,  and  Ney  bad  led  forward  their  troops  under 

fire  aj^ain  and  again  in  cnormons  masses  and  in  perfect  order: 
but  instead  of  seeing  the  enemy  take  to  ilii^iu,  as  in  so  many 
previous  battles,  these  disciplined  troops  turned  back  disbanded 
and  panic-stricken;  in  vain  they  retonned  their  ranks, — their  num- 
bers perceptibly  dwindled.  About  noon  Mnrat  sent  a  message 
to  Napoleon  to  ask  for  reinforcements.  Napoleon  was  sitting  at 
the  foot  of  the  knoU  drinking^  punch.  When  the  aide-de-camp 
came  np  and  said  the  Russians  could  certainly  be  routed  if  his 
Majesty  would  send  a  rdnforoement,  Napoleon  looked  st«m  and 
astonished. 

"Reinforcements?"  he  cried,  as  if  he  did  not  nndcrstand  the 
meanin{4  of  the  request;  and  he  looked  up  at  the  handsome  lad 
with  curly  liair  who  had  been  sent  on  the  errand. 

"  Reinforcements  I  *'  he  repeated  to  himself  in  an  undertone. 
*What  more  can  they  want  of  me,  when  they  have  half  of  the 
army  at  their  disposal  in  front  of  the  Russian  l^t  wing,  which  has 
not  even  an  intrenchment  ?  Tell  the  King  of  Naples  that  it  is 
not  yet  noon,  and  I  do  not  see  my  way  on  the  chesslxiard.  Go.* 
The  handsome  young  fellow  sighed,  and  with  his  band  still  up 
to  his  shalco,  rode  back  into  the  fire.  Najiolenn  rose  and  called 
Catdaincourt  and  lierihier,  with  whom  he  discussed  various  mat- 
ters not  relating  to  the  battle.  Tn  the  middle  of  the  conversation 
Berthier  s  attention  was  attracted  by  seeing  a  general  riding  a 
horse  covered  with  foam,  and  coming  towards  the  mamelon  with 
his  staff.  This  was  Belliard.  He  dismounted;  and  hastening  to- 
wards the  Emperor,  explained  to  him  in  loud  and  positive  tones, 
that  the  reinforcements  must  be  sent  up.  He  swore  on  his 
honor  that  the  Russians  would  be  utterly  cut  up  if  the  Emperor 
would  only  send  forward  one  division.  Napoleon  shrugged  his 
shoulders  and  said  nothinir,  still  walking  up  and  down;  while 
Belliard  vehemently  expressed  bis  opinions  to  the  generals  who 
stood  round  him. 

*  Belliard,  yon  are  too  hot-headed,"  said  Napoleon.  It  is  so 
easy  to  make  a  mistake  in  the  thick  of  the  fray.  Go  back;  look 
again,  and  then  return !  * 

Belliard  had  hardly  disappeared  when  another  messenger  ar- 
rived from  the  scene  of  action. 

**  Well,  what  now  ? "  said  Napoleon,  in  the  tone  of  a  man  who 
is  worried  b\'  unlooked-for  difficulties. 

**  Your  Majesty,  the  prince  —  " 
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"  Wants  reinforcements,  I  suppose  ?  ^ 

The  aide-de-camp  bowed  affirmatively.    Napolef>n  turned  iway, 
Went  forward  a  step  ur  two,  turned  back  and  addressed  Berthier. 

^We  must  send  them  the  nsBerm— what  do  you  tliink? 
Who  can  we  send  to  help  that  gosling  I  hatched  into  an  eagle  ?  * 
« Let  us  send  ClaparMe's  division,  «ie,*  replied  Berthier,  who 

knew  every  division,  regiment,  and  battalion  by  name. 

The  Emperor  nodded  approval:  the  aide-de-camp  went  off  at 

a  cfallop  towards  C!aparbde's  division;  and  a  few  minntcs  later 
the  regiment  known  as  the  Young  Guard  (in  ei MUradistinction 
to  the  Old  Guard),  which  stood  in  reserve  behind  the  mamelon, 
began  to  move  torward.    Isapoleon  stood  looking  at  iL 

*No,*  he  said  suddenly,  *I  cannot  send  ClaparMe;  send  Fri- 
ant* 

Though  there  was  nothing  to  be  gained  by  moving  the  8ec« 
ond  rather  than  the  first,  and  in  fact  the  immediate  result  was 
great  delay,  ttlis  order  was  carried  out  exactly.  Napoleon,  though 
he  little  suspected  it.  was  dealing  with  his  army  like  a  doctor 
who  impedes  the  course  of  nature  by  the  ui)])lieation  of  rem- 
edies: a  method  he  was  always  ready  to  criticize  severely  in 
others.  Frianis  division  was  soon  lost  to  sight  in  the  sraokc, 
with  the  rest;  while  aides^ie-camp  came  in  from  every  p<Hnt  of 
the  action,  as  if  they  had  conspired  to  malce  the  same  demand. 
All  reported  tiiat  the  Russians  stood  firm  in  their  positions, 
and  were  keeping  up  a  terrific  fire  under  which  the  French  were 
fairly  melting  away.  M.  de  Beausset,  who  was  still  fasting,  went 
up  to  the  Emperor,  who  had  taken  a  seat  on  a  <»nip*8to<^  and 
respectiully  suggested  breakfast. 

^  I  fancy  I  may  congrattilate  your  Majesty  on  a  victory  ? "  he 
said. 

Napoleon  shook  his  head.  M.  de  Beausset,  thinking  that  this 
negative  referred  to  the  assumed  victory,  took  the  liberty  of 
remarking,  in  a  ha]f*jesting  tone,  that  tiliere  could  be  no  mortal 
reason  against  their  having  some  breakfast  as  soon  as  it  might 

be  possible. 

"  Go  —  you  —  *  Napoleon  suddenly  bcg^an,  and  he  turned  away. 

A  smile  of  pity  and  dejection  was  Heausset's  comment,  as  he 
left  the  Emperor  ami  joiiuid  ilic  otiieers, 

Napoleon  was  gomg  tlirough  the  pamful  experience  of  a  gam- 
bler, who,  after  a  long  run  of  Indc,  has  calculated  emy  chance 
and  staked  handfuls  of  gold,  and  then  finds  himself  beaten  after 
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all, — just  because  he  has  played  too  elaborately.  The  troops 
and  Goannanders  were  the  same  as  of  old;  his  plans  well  laid; 
his  address  short  and  vig-orons;  he  was  sure  of  liiiiisclf,  and  of 
his  experience,— his  genius  which  had  ripened  with  years;  the 
enemy  in  front  was  the  same  as  at  Austerlitz  and  Friedland;  he 
had  counted  on  falling  on  him  tooth  and  nail — and  the  stroke 
had  failed  as  if  by  magic.  He  was  wont  to  see  his  designs 
crowned  with  snccess.  To-day,  as  nsual,  he  had  o(»oetttrated 
his  fire  on  a  single  pomt,  had  thrown  forward  his  reserves  and 
his  cavalry— >men  of  steels  to  break  through  the  Russian  lines; 
and  yet  Victory  held  aloof.  Prom  all  sides  came  the  cry  for 
reinforcement,  the  news  that  generals  were  killed  or  wounded^ 
that  the  rcsifimcnts  were  demoraliTied,  that  it  was  impossible  to 
move  the  Russians.  On  other  occasions,  after  two  or  three 
moves,  and  two  or  three  orders  liastily  cfiven.  the  aides-de-camp 
and  marshals  had  come  to  him  beaming,  to  announce  with  com- 
pliments and  congratulations  that  whole  corps  had  been  taken 
prisoners, — to  bring  in  sheaves  of  standards  and  eagles  taken 
from  the  foe;  trains  ci  cannon  had  ratUed  up  behind  them,  and 
Murat  had  asked  leave  to  charge  the  baggage-wagons  with  cav> 
airy!  This  was  how  things  had  gone  at  Lodi,  at  Marengo,  at 
Areola,  at  Jena,  at  Austerlitz,  at  Wagram.  To-day  something; 
strange  was  in  the  air:  tlie  Rtissian  advanced  works,  to  be  sure, 
had  been  taken  by  storm ;  still  he  felt  it.  and  he  knew  that  all 
his  staff  felt  it  too.  Ever)-  face  was  gloomy;  each  man  avoided 
catching  his  neighbor's  eye:  and  Napoleon  himself  knew  better 
than  any  one  else  what  was  the  meaning  of  a  struggle  that  bad 
lasted  eight  hours,  and  had  not  yet  resulted  in  victory,  though 
all  his  forces  had  been  engaged.  He  knew  that  it  was  a  drawn* 
game,  and  that  even  now  the  smallest  turn  of  fortune  might,  at 
this  critical  moment,  involve  him  and  his  army  in  ruin. 

As  he  thoticifht  over  this  weird  campaign  in  Russia, —  in  which, 
during  two  months'  fi«-hting,  not  a  battle  had  been  won,  n(jt  a 
flag,  not  a  gun,  not  a  company  of  men  had  been  captured, —  the 
dismal  faces  of  his  courtiers,  and  their  lamentations  over  the 
obstinacy  of  the  Russians,  oppressed  him  like  a  nightmare.  The 
Russiaiis  might  at  any  moment  fall  on  his  left  wing,  or  break 
thnms^  his  centre  {  A  spent  ball  might  even  hit  him !  All  these 
things  were  possible.  He  had  been  used  to  look  forward  to  none 
but  happy  chances;  to-day,  on  the  contrary,  an  endless  series  of 
chances,  all  against  him,  rose  before  his  fancy.    When  he  heard 
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that  the  left  vnng  was  in  fact  attacked  by  the  enemy,  he  was 
pr\Tiic-slricken.  Bcrthicr  came  tip,  and  sng-j^fcstcd  that  he  should 
ride  round  and  jud^^c  for  himself  of  the  state  of  atfairs. 

"What?  What  did  yon  say?  Ah!  yes.  to  be  sure;  call  for 
my  horse  — "    And  lie  started  towards  Semenovski 

All  along  the  road  nothmg  was  to  be  seen  but  horses  and 
men,  singly  or  in  heaps,  tying  in  pools  of  blood;  neither  Napo- 
leon nor  his  generals  had  ever  seen  so  many  slain  within  so 
small  a  space.  The  hollow  roar  of  the  caanon,  which  had  never 
ceased  for  ten  hours,  and  of  which  the  ear  was  weary,  made  a 
sinister  accompaniment  to  the  scene.  Having  reached  the  height 
above  S^m^novski.  he  could  see  in  the  distance,  across  the  smoke, 
close  lines  of  uniforms  of  unfamiliar  colors;  ilie>e  wlic  ihc  Rus- 
sians. They  stood  in  compact  masses  behind  the  village  and  the 
knoll,  and  their  guns  still  thundered  rairemittingly  all  along  the 
line:  it  was  not  a  battle, — it  was  butchery,  equally  fruitless  to 
both  sides.  Napoleon  stopped  and  relapsed  into  the  revery  from 
which  Berthier  had  roused  him.  It  was  impossible  to  put  an  end 
to  the  slaughter,  and  yet  he  it  was  who,  to  the  world,  was  the 
responsible  au^ority;  this  first  repulse  brought  home  to  him  all 
the  horror  and  waste  nf  stich  massacres. 

One  of  the  y-enerals  ventured  to  suggest  that  the  Old  Guard 
should  be  sent  forward;  Xcy  and  Berthier  exchanged  glances  and 
smiled  in  contempt  for  so  preposterous  a  notion.  Napoleon  sat 
in  silence,  wiUi  his  head  down. 

*We  are  eight  hundred  leagues  from  home,*  he  suddenly  ex- 
claimed; *and  I  will  not  ha:ve  my  Guasds  cut  to  pieces!*  Then 
turning  his  horse,  he  galloped  bade  to  Sdievardino. 
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ANTHONY  TROLLOPE 

(1815-1882) 

BY  JANE  GROSVENOR  COOKE 

N  THE  pictured  face  of  Anthony  Trollope  there  is  a  certain 
bourgeois  quality.     The  kindly  dee|>-set  eyes  are  shrewd 
rather  than  thoughtful.     The  rugged  features  express  prac- 
tical experience,  and  more  of  common  than  of  uncommon  sense. 

Anthony  Trollope,  third  son  of  a  scholarly  but  unpractical  gentle- 
man, came  into  the  world  soon  after  the  family  fortunes  began  to 
ebb;  and  hence  passed  an  embittered  child- 
hood, which  strongly  influenced  his  mental 
development.  Soon  after  his  birth  in  Lon- 
don, in  181 5.  his  father  moved  to  Harrow, 
and  began  the  unfortunate  attempt  at  farm- 
ing recounted  in  Anthony's  *  Autobiography.* 
The  bookish  visionary  was  still  wrestling 
unhappily  with  the  alternation  of  crops, 
and  devoting  spare  moments  to  the  prepa- 
ration of  an  <  Encyclopaidia  Ecclesiastica.* 
—  which  he  never  finished, —  when  at  seven 
years  old,  Anthony  was  sent  as  day  scholar 
to  Harrow  School.  The  Trollopes'  big  pov- 
erty-stricken household  was  neither  comfort-  Anthony  Troi.i.ope 
able  nor  well  ordered.    Anthony  describes 

himself  as  a  shy  and  dirty  lad,  feeling  from  babyhood  the  degradation 
of  a  poverty  which  unclassed  him.  After  three  wretched  years  of 
social  ostracism  at  Harrow,  he  was  sent  to  Winchester  College,  where 
his  experience  was  much  the  same.  Meantime  Mr.  Trollope  grew 
constantly  poorer;  and  finally  his  wife,  with  three  of  her  children, 
went  to  America  in  a  heroic  endeavor  to  better  things.  The  bazaar 
for  fancy  articles  which  she  established  at  Cincinnati  was  a  failure; 
but  she  exercised  her  keen  wit  and  ready  observation  upon  the  novel 
New  World  life,  and  soon  after  her  return  published  *The  Domestic 
Manners  of  the  Americans*  (1832),  with  a  gratifying  pecuniary  result. 
This  she  speedily  followed  with  a  successful  novel;  and  from  this 
time,  for  many  years,  she  was  the  family  bread-winner. 

Left  with  his  father  while  his  mother  was  in  America,  Anthony 
fared  ^orse  than  ever.    The  plain  sturdy  lad  was  sensitive;  and  the 
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mortification  of  his  lot  cowed  him  for  a  time.  How  conld  he  main* 
tain  self-respect  when  he  alone  of  all  the  schoolboy  world  had  no 

pocket-money,  mnld  n^t  contribute  his  qttota  to  the  servants'  fees, 
and  luard  the  tutor  teli  peoplf  that  he  was  gratuitously  instructed? 
He  returned  to  Harrow  School,  and  remained  in  its  unfriendly  atmo- 
sphere tintil  nearly  nineteen.  Yoothful  buoyancy  and  ideality  were 
naturally  scorched  in  this  hot  shame;  and  thus  Anthony  l^Uope 
learned  the  esteem  for  money,  and  the  practical  view  of  life,  evident 
in  his  stones.  The  constant  repulse  to  his  longing  for  utTeetion  and 
approbation,  while  encasing  him  in  reserve  and  gaucheru,  liad  one 
beneficial  result:  it  whetted  his  naturally  keen  observation;  and  he 
appreciated  witii  greater  discrimination  of  mind  and  heart  the  pleas^ 
ant  comradeship  he  saw  but  could  not  share.  It  has  often  been 
thought  curious  that  his  scanty  opportunities  for  social  life  should 
have  resulted  in  such  fn'aphic  and  comprehensive  pictures  of  society. 
But  those  to  whom  an  experience  is  commonplace  are  usually  not 
its  most  capable  describers.  Regarding  much  as  self-evident,  and  so 
ignoring  it.  they  draw  blurred  unfinished  pictures.  Nothing  escapes 
an  attention  which  is  absorbed  not  In  doing,  but  in  longing  to  do. 
like  others. 

Naturally  Trnnope's  ideal  became  that  of  money-getting.  His  was 
never  the  miserly  spirit  of  mere  acquisition;  but  he  loved  money  for 
what  it  represented  of  liberal  natural  life, — of  friends,  beauty,  and 
pleasure. 

Th^re  were  hard  humiliating  years  still  before  him,  when,  his  edu- 
cation completed,  and  after  much  family  disctissir>n  as  to  his  future, 
he  was  sent  to  London  in  1834.  and  established  as  a  government 
clerk  in  the  General  Post  Office,  witii  a  salary  of  ^loo  a  year.  To  his 
inexperience  this  seemed  almost  wealth;  but  he  soon  realized  its 
inadequacy  to  keep  him  out  of  debt  He  was  an  unpopular  employ^, 
—  stubborn,  tactless;  and  frequently  on  the  verge  of  dismissal.  After 
seven  years  of  this  unsatisfactory  life,  he  was  transferred  to  Ireland 
as  surveyor's  clerk,  with  a  salary  of  ^100,  and  perquihUes  amount- 
ing to  ;£4oo  more;  and  this  change  inaugurated  his  prosperity.  The 
chance  to  start  over  again,  untrammeled  by  an  unfartunate  reputa- 
tion, was  what  he  needed;  and  for  the  following  twenty-six  years  he 
was  irjterested  and  efficient  in  his  official  duties. 

But  r.Tider  fither  preoccupations.  Anthony  TroUope  had  always 
nursed  literary  ambitions.  His  mother,  brother,  and  sister,  were  all 
writing';  but  when  he  announced  that  he  had  a  novel  in  manuscript, 
his  &mily  felt  the  news  *  an  unfortunate  ag^avation  of  the  disease.'* 
Tn  spite  of  misgivings,  his  mother  found  him  a  publisher;  and  in 
1^:47  <  The  Maedermots  of  Ballycloran  *  appeared,  and  found  very  few 
readers.    A  second  Irish  story,  *Tbe  Kellys  and  the  O'Kellys,*  was 
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cfiually  unsuccessful.  Difficulty  only  made  TroUope  more  persevering: 
and  ten  years  later  he  was  tnic  of  the  mv>t  popular  of  English  novel- 
ists. Thousands  of  readers  found  the  men  and  women  of  his  books 
almost  OS  real  as  those  they  saw.  and  felt  for  them  as  genuine  UUngs 
and  dislikes.  Nathaniel  Hawthorne's  keen  appredatson  best  stuns  up 
the  effect  produced;  and  it  was  very  grateful  to  Anthony  Trollope, 
because  it  showed  that  he  had  accomplished  just  what  he  attempted: 

<*Have  you  ever  read  the  mivcls  of  Anthony  Trollope?*  Hawthorne  asks. 
'*They  precisely  suit  my  taste.  Solid  and  substantial,  -u-ritten  on  the  strenj^th 
of  beef  and  through  the  inspiration  of  ale,  and  just  as  real  as  if  some  giant 
had  hemi  a  great  Ittmp  oat  of  the  eurtii»  and  pat  It  nnder  a  glass  case,  with 
an  its  iobabtuints  i^olw^^  about  their  daily  boshtess,  and  not  suspecting  that 
thev  were  being  made  a  show  of;  and  these  hooks  are  just  as  English  as  a 
beefbleak.'* 

Although  Trollope  wrote  for  money,  as  he  frankly  admits,  he 
was  also  ambitious  of  fame,  of  a  desirable  place  in  public  estimation. 
His  honest  mind  never  attributed  to  itself  genius.  He  never  aspired 
to  poetic  heights.  But  he  did  believe  that  he  could  tell  a  story  so  as 
to  interest  people. 

Unlike  his  friend  Wilkie  Collins,  he  could  not  devise  startling  sit- 
uations, or  an  ingenious  pujrrle  of  a  plot.  But  then,  character  appealed 
to  him  more  strongly  than  incident. 

With  many  fine  qualities,  his  nature  was  slightly  tinged  with  me- 
diocrity. So,  natorally  enough,  he  f^t  more  interest  in  the  kind  of 
men  and  women  he  saw  about  him  than  in  unusual  characters.  He 
loved  to  show  people  tn  the  cvery-day  relations  of  life, — acting  and 
react itig  upon  each  other,  —  and  in  the  English  setting  he  best  knew. 
Thus  he  was  a  forerunner  of  our  later  realism,  with  its  effort  to  fix 
contemporary  life.  Of  strong  yet  simple  emotions  himself,  with  a 
satirically  humorous  sense  of  common  self-deceptions  and  foibles*  and 
also  an  optimistic  belief  in  human  nobility,  he  pictures  the  world  to 
which  most  of  his  readers  hehmg 

More  idealistic  minds  tind  something  revolting  in  Trollope's  method 
of  work.  He  exulted  in  his  own  capacity  for  plodding,  and  conld 
not  understand  George  Eliot's  shudders  when  he  boasted  of  his 
twenty  pages  a  week,  and  two  hundred  and  fifty  words  a  pe^, — 
which,  sick  or  well,  he  forced  himself  to  accomplish.  *  To  me  it 
Would  uot  be  more  ab»^tird  if  the  shoemaker  were  to  wait  for  inspi- 
ration, or  the  tallow-chandler  for  the  divine  moment  of  melting,"  he 
maintained.  This  hard-and-fast  system,  altbotigh  conducive  to  quan- 
tity, was  somewhat  deleterious  to  quality.  Anthony  Trollope  was 
very  prolific.  He  wrote  many  magazine  sketches,  short  stories,  and 
books  of  travel ;  and  did  a  g^eat  deal  of  editorial  work  in  cnnnec- 
tion  with  the  Comhill  Magazine  and  the  Fortnightly  Magazine,  in 
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addition  to  about  thirty  novels.  But  of  all  his  worki^  perhaps  only 
*The  Parliamentary  Series,*  <  The  Chronicles  of  Barsut,*  and  ^Ovlcv 
Farm,* — by  many  considered  his  best  story, —  have  permanent  quali- 
ties of  merit  <Phineas  Finn,*  *Phineas  Redux,*  <Can  You  Forgive 
HerV  <The  Duke's  C1iildreii.>  <The  Prime  Minister,'  Bttord  an  iati- 
mate  acquaintance  with  London  life  and  tlie  oomplicationB  of  Eng- 
V'^h  politirs;  .md  are  full  of  brilliant  character  sketches.  But  for 
Miiiple  htini.m  interest  they  are  inferior  to  the  'Chronicles.*  Wan- 
dering about  Salisbury  one  day,  Anthony  TroUope  conceived  the  idea 
of  'The  Warden,* — the  first  and  sliorteHt  of  Oie  five  included  in  this 
series.  Its  reception  sliowed  liim  that  he  had  learned  at  last  how 
to  gratify  the  public.  The  imav^inary  county  of  Barset  became  veiy 
real  to  novel  readers.  Gentle  Bishdjj  Proudie.  impotent  under  the 
rule  of  his  shrewish  wife;  the  impressive  bt!t  shallow  archdeacon, 
his  good  sensible  wife,  and  his  wife's  relations,  wiih  their  exagger- 
ated respect  for  ecclesiastical  precedences,  involving  petty  squabbles, 
— form  the  baekgronnd  for  pleasant  romances.  TroUope  delights  in 
pretty,  sensible,  spirited  girls.  Grace  Crawley,  Lily  Dale,  Mar>'  Thorne, 
and  their  sisterhood,  are  fine  warm-hearted  young  women.  Perhaps 
the  most  lovable  character  in  all  TroUope's  wurks  is  mild  Mr.  Har- 
ding,— a  pnre-minded  and  simple  Christian,  loving  his  faith,  and  try- 
ing his  best  to  live  it  consistently. 

TroUope  never  forces  a  moral.  His  tales  were  written  for  the 
recreation  of  others,  although  it  w.is  a  matter  of  pride  with  him  that 
the  pleasure  he  iurnished  was  always  whuksi'Tne. 

TroUope  saw  the  world  as  a  sphere  o£  many  satisiactious,  much 
pleasure,  and  little  joy.  Ifost  people,  it  seemed  to  him»  struggling 
more  or  less  cheerfully  through  difficulties,  find  life  something  of  a 
makeshift.  This  truth  he  shows,  and  emphasises  in  a  rich  volumi- 
nous  <;tyle,-— like  that  of  a  ready  talker  with  a  copious  vocabnlaiy  at 
command. 

It  is  pleasant  to  remember  that  after  his  hard  youth,  Anthony 
TroUope  passed  years  of  comfort  and  congenial  companionship.  His 

frank  th  light  in  the  Garrick  Club  —  where  he  met  Dickens,  Thack- 

cray,  Wilkie  ColUns,  and  otlier  gifted  men  —  compensati-d  his  solit.ary 
boyhood.  Another  enduring  pleasure  was  hunting.  lie  kept  iine 
horses,  and  followed  the  huunds  clumsily  but  enthusiastically  almost 
to  the  time  of  his  death  in  18S2. 
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«  x-^ooD  heavens!"*  exclaimed  the  archdeacon,  as  he  placed  his 
V  T  foot  on  the  gravel  walk  of  the  close,  and  raising  his  hat 
with  one  hand,  passed  the  other  somewhat  violently  over 
his  now  griseled  locks.  Smoke  issued  forth  from  the  uplifted 
beaver  as  it  were  a  cloud  of  wrath;  and  the  safety-valve  of  his 
anger  opened,  and  emitted  a  visible  steam,  preventii^  positive 
explosion  and  probable  apoplexy.  ^'Good  heavens!'*  —  and  the 
ardideacon  looked  up  to  the  gray  pinnacles  of  the  cathedral 
tower,  making  a  mute  appeal  to  that  still  living  witness  which 
had  looked  down  on  the  doings  of  so  many  bishops  of  Bar- 
chest  cr. 

*I  don't  think  I  shall  ever  like  that  Mr.  Slope,"  said  Mr. 
Harding. 

*Like  him!*  roared  the  archdeacon,  standing  still  for  a  mo- 
ment to  give  more  force  to  his  voice;  *like  him!'^  All  the 
ravens  of  the  close  cawed  their  assent   The  old  bells  of  the 

tower,  in  chiming  the  hour,  echoed  the  words;  and  the  swallows 
flying  out  from  their  nests  mutely  expressed  a  similar  opinion. 
Like  Mr.  Slope!  Why  no,  it  was  not  very  probable  that  any 
Barchesler-bred  livinc^  thing  should  like  Mr  Slope! 

•Nor  Mrs.  Proudic  cither,"  said  Mr.  Harding.  • 

The  archdeacon  hereupon  forgot  himself.  I  will  not  follow 
his  example,  nor  shock  my  readers  by  transcribing  the  term  in 
which  he  expressed  his  feeling  as  to  the  lady  who  had  been 
named.  The  ravens  and  the  last  lingering  notes  of  the  clock 
bdls  were  less  scrupulous,  and  repeated  in  corresponding  echoes 
the  very  improper  exclamation.  The  archdeacon  aq-ain  raised  his 
hat,  and  another  salutat}*  escape  of  steam  was  effected. 

There  was  a  pause,  during  which  the  precentor  tried  to  real- 
ize the  fact  that  the  wife  of  a  bishop  of  Barchester  had  been 
thus  designated,  in  the  close  of  the  cathedral,  by  the  lips  of  its 
own  arcbdeaccm;  but  he  could  not  do  it. 

*The  bishop  seems  to  be  a  quiet  man  enough,*  suggested  Mr. 
Harding,  having  acknowledged  to  himself  his  own  &ilure. 

*  Idiot!*  exclaimed  the  doctor,  who  for  the  nonce  was  not 
capable  of  more  than  such.  ^Msmodic  attempts  at  utterance. 

•Well,  he  did  not  seem  very  bric^ht,®  said  Mr.  Harding-; 
•and  yet  he  has  always  had  the  reputation  of  a  clever  man.  I 
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suppose  he's  cautious  and  not  inclined  to  express  himself  very 
freely.  * 

The  new  bishop  of  Barchester  was  already  so  contemptible  a 
creature  in  Dr.  Grantly's  eyes  that  he  could  not  condeaoend  to 
discuss  his  character.  He  was  a  puppet  to  be  played  by  others; 
a  mere  wax  doll,  done  up  in  an  apron  and  a  shovel  hat,  to  be 
stuck  on  a  throne  or  elsewhere,  and  pulled  about  by  wires  as 
others  chose.  Dr.  Grantly  did  not  cht)ose  to  let  himself  down  low 
cnougfh  to  talk  about  Dr.  Proudie;  but  he  saw  that  he  would 
have  to  talk  about  the  other  members  of  his  household,  the  co- 
adjutor bishops,  who  had  brouj^ht  hifi  T.ordship  down,  as  it  were, 
in  a  box,  and  were  about  to  haadk  the  wires  as  they  willed.  This 
in  itself  was  a  terrible  vexation  to  the  archdeacon.  Could  he 
have  ignored  the  chaplain,  and  have  fought  the  bishop,  there 
would  have  been,  at  any  rate,  nothing  degrading  in  such  a  con- 
test. Let  the  Queen  make  whom  she  would  bishop  of  Barchester: 
a  man.  or  even  an  ape,  when  once  a  bishop,  would  be  a  respect- 
able adversary,  if  he  would  but  fight,  himself.  But  what  was 
such  a  person  a?  Dr.  frrantly  to  do,  when  sucfi  another  person  as 
Mr.  Slope  was  put  forward  as  his  nntaj^onisi  ? 

If  he,  our  archdeacon,  refused  the  combat,  Mr.  Slope  would 
walk,  triumphant  over  the  licld,  and  have  the  diocese  of  Barches- 
ter under  his  heel 

If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  archdeacon  accepted  as  his  enemy 
the  man  whom  the  new  puppet  bishop  put  before  him  as  such, 
he  would  have  to  talk  about  Mr.  Slope,  and  write  about  Mr. 
Slope,  and  in  all  matters  treat  with  Mr.  Slope,  as  a  being  stand- 
ing in  some  degree  on  ground  similar  to  his  own.  He  would 
have  to  meet  Mr.  vSIope;  to —  Bah!  the  idea  was  sickening.  He 
could  not  bring  hiuisclt  to  have  to  do  with  Mr.  Slope. 

"  He  is  the  most  thoroughly  bestial  creature  that  ever  1  set 
my  eyes  upon,"  said  the  archdeacon. 

^Who — the  bishop?*^  asked  the  other  innocently. 
Bishop!  no; — I'm  not  talking  about  the  bishop.   How  on 
earth  such  a  creature  got  ordained!    They'll  ordain  anybody 
now,  I  know:  but  he's  been  in  the  Church  these  ten  years;  and 
they  used  to  be  a  little  careful  ten  years  ago.* 

"Oh I  you  mean  Mr.  Slope.* 

*  Did  you  ever  see  any  animal  less  like  a  gentleman  ?  *^  asked 
Dr.  Grantly. 

"  I  can't  say  I  felt  myself  much  disposed  to  like  him.* 
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*  Like  him !  •  again  shouted  the  doctor,  and  the  assenting 
ravens  again  cawed  an  echo.  "  Of  course  you  don't  hke  him. 
It's  not  a  qncsiitm  of  liking,    lint  what  are  we  to  do  with  him?* 

•Do  with  him?"  asked  Mr.  Harding. 

«  Yes;  —  what  are  we  to  do  with  him  ?  How  are  we  to  tieat 
him  9  There  he  is,  and  there  hell  stay.  He  haa  put  his  foot  in 
that  palace,  and  he  will  never  take  it  out  a^fain  till  he's  driven. 
How  axe  we  to  get  rid  of  him  ?  * 

••I  don't  suppose  he  can  do  us  much  harm." 

*Not  do  harm!— Well:  I  think  you'll  find  yourself  of  a  dif- 
ferent opinion  before  a  month  is  gfonc.  What  would  you  say 
now  if  he  got  himself  put  into  the  hospital?  Would  that  be 
harm  ? " 

Mr.  Harding  mused  awhile,  and  then  said  he  didn't  think  the 
new  bishop  would  pat  Mr.  Slope  into  the  hospital. 

*  If  he  doesn't  put  him  fheie,  he'll  put  him  somewhere  else 
where  hell  be  as  bad.    I  tell  yon  that  that  man,  to  all  intents 

and  purposes,  will  be  bishop  of  Barchester.  Then  again  Dr. 
Grantly  raised  his  hat,  and  rubbed  his  hand  thoughtfully  and 
sadly  over  liis  heuil. 

"Impudent  scounch-el ' '*  he  continned  after  n  while.  "To  dare 
to  cross-examine  me  about  the  Sunday  schools  in  the  diocese, — 
and  Sunday  traveling  too.  I  never  in  my  life  met  his  equal  for 
sheer  impudence.  Why,  he  must  have  thought  we  were  two  can- 
didates  for  ordinatioa!* 

*  I  declare  I  thought  Mrs.  Proudie  was  the  worst  of  the  two,*^ 
said  Mr.  Harding. 

•When  a  woman  is  impertinent,  one  must  only  put  up  with 
it,  and  keep  out  of  her  way  in  future.  But  T  am  not  inclined  to 
put  up  with  Mr.  Slope.  'Sabbath  traveling!**  and  the  doctor 
atte]n])ted  to  imitate  the  peculiar  drawl  of  the  man  he  so  much 
disliked;  "'Sabbath  traveling!*  Those  are  the  sort  of  men  who 
will  ruin  the  Church  of  England,  and  make  the  profession  of  a 
clergyman  disreputable.  It  is  not  the  dissenters  or  the  papists 
that  we  diould  fear,  but  tiie  set  of  canting,  low-bred  h3^ocrites 
who  are  wriggling  their  way  in  among  us;  men  who  have  no 
fixed  principle,  no  standard  ideas  of  relig^ion  or  doctrine,  but  who 
take  up  some  popular  cry,  as  this  fellow  has  done  about  *Sab> 
bath  traveHn5::f.  *  " 

Dr.  Tirantly  did  not  aj^ain  repeat  ilie  question  aloud,  but  he  did 
so  constantly  to  himself,  "  What  were  they  to  do  with  Mr.  Slope?* 
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How  was  he  openly*  before  the  world,  to  show  that  he  atterly 
disapproved  of  and  abhorred  such  a  man? 

Hitherto  Barchester  had  escaped  the  taint  of  any  extreme 
rigor  of  church  doctrine.  The  ckrofymen  of  the  city  and  neigh- 
borhood, though  very  wpn  incliiucl  to  promote  lii_L,^h-class  princi- 
ples, privileges,  and  prer<);^;itivcs,  hud  never  committed  themselves 
to  tencleTicies  which  are  soinewliai  lou  loosely  called  Puseyite  prac- 
tices. They  all  preached  in  their  black  gowns,  as  their  fathers 
had  done  before  them;  they  wore  ordinary  black  cloth  waistcoats; 
they  had  no  candles  on  their  altars,  either  lighted  or  nnlig^ted; 
they  made  no  peculiar  genuflexions,  and  w«re  contented  to  con* 
fine  themselves  to  such  ceremonial  observances  as  had  been  in 
vogue  for  the  last  hundred  years.  The  services  were  decently 
and  demurely  read  in  their  parish  churches,  chanting  was  con- 
fined to  the  eatheilral,  and  the  science  of  intoning  was  unknown. 
One  younu  man  who  had  come  direct  from  Oxford  as  a  curate 
to  Plumsicad  had,  after  the  lapse  of  two  or  three  Sundays, 
made  a  faint  attempt,  much  to  the  bewilderment  of  the  poorer 
part  of  the  congregation.  Dr.  Grantly  had  nut  been  present  on 
the  occasion;  but  Mis.  Grantly,  who  had  her  own  opinion  on  the 
subject,  immediately  after  the  service  expressed  a  hope  that  the 
young  gentleman  had  not  been  taken  ill,  and  offered  to  send 
him  all  kinds  of  condiments  supposed  to  be  good  for  a  sore  throat. 
After  that  there  had  been  no  more  intoning  at  Plumstead  £pis> 
copi. 

But  now  the  arclnU  aeon  Ik'i^uu  to  meditate  on  some  strong 
measures  of  absolute  uppobiiion.  Dr.  Proudic  and  his  crew  were 
of  the  lowest  possible  order  of  Church  o!  England  clerg^nnen; 
and  therefore  it  behoved  him,  Dr.  Grantly,  to  be  of  the  very 
highest  Dr.  Prondie  would  abolish  all  forms  and  ceremonies; 
and  therefore  Dr.  Grantly  felt  the  sudden  necessity  of  multiply- 
ing diem.  Dr.  Proudie  would  consent  to  deprive  the  Church  of 
all  collective  authority  and  rule;  and  therefore  Dr.  Grantly  would 
stand  up  for  the  full  power  of  convocation,  and  the  renewal  of 
all  its  ancient  privilcjifes. 

It  was  true  that  he  could  not  himself  intone  the  service;  but 
he  could  procure  the  co-operation  of  any  number  of  ^entkuian- 
like  curates  well  trained  in  the  mystery  of  doing  so.  He  would 
not  willingly  alter  his  own  fashion  of  dress;  but  he  could  people 
Barchester  with  young  clergymen  dressed  in  the  longest  frocks, 
and  in  the  highest-breasted  silk  waistcoats.   He  certainly  was  not 
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prepared  to  cross  himseU",  or  to  advocate  the  real  presence;  but 
without  going  this  length,  there  were  various  obscrvauces,  by 
adopting  which  he  could  plainly  shorn  his  antipathy  to  such  men 
as  Dr.  Proudie  and  Mr.  Slope. 

All  these  things  passed  tbxoa^  his  mind  as  he  paced  up  and 
down  the  dose  with  Mr.  Harding.  War,  war,  internecine  war 
was  in  his  heart.  He  felt  that,  as  regarded  himself  and  Mr. 
Slope,  one  of  the  two  must  be  annihilated  as  far  as  the  city  of 
Barch colter  was  concerncfl:  ntid  he  dirl  not  intend  to  j^ive  way 
until  iherc  was  not  ]cft  to  him  an  inch  of  ground  on  which  he 
could  stand,  lie  slill  llattered  himself  that  he  could  make  Bar- 
chester  too  hot  to  hold  Mr.  Slope;  and  he  had  no  weakness  of 
spirit  to  prevent  his  bringing  about  sudi  a  consummation  if  it 
were  in  his  power. 

*I  suppose  Susan  must  call  at  the  palace,*  said  Mr.  Harding. 

*Yes,  she  shall  call  there;  but  it  shall  be  once  and  once 
only.  I  dare  say  *tbe  horses'  won't  find  it  convraient  to  come 
out  to  Plumstead  very  aooUp  and  when  that  once  is  done  the 
matter  may  drop." 

"  1  don't  suppose  Eleanor  need  call.  I  dou't  think  Eleanor 
would  get  on  at  all  well  with  Mrs  Proudic." 

•Not  the  least  necessity  in  Utc,"  replied  the  archdeacon,  re- 
flecting that  a  ceremony  vrhkh  was  necenary  (or  his  wife  might 
not  be  at  all  binding  on  the  widow  of  John  Bold.  •Not  the 
slightest  reason  on  earth  why  she  should  do  so,  if  she  doesn't 
like  it  For  myself,  I  don't  think  that  any  decent  young  woman 
should  be  subjected  to  the  nuisance  of  being  in  the  same  room 
with  that  man.'* 

And  so  the  two  clergymen  parted;  Vr.  Hardwiir  ijoiniLf  to  his 
dau>;]uer's  house,  and  the  archdeacon  seeking  the  seclusion  of  bis 
brougham. 

The  new  inhabitants  of  the  palace  did  not  express  uiiy  higher 
opinion  of  their  visitors  than  their  visitors  had  expressed  of 
them.  Though  ihsy  did  not  use  quite  such  strong  language  as 
Dr.  Grantly  had  done,  they  felt  as  much  personal  aversion,  and 

were  quite  as  well  aware  as  he  was  that  there  would  be  a  battle 
to  be  fought,  and  that  tlierc  was  hardly  room  for  Proudieism  in 

Barchester       loncf  a<;  Gr.intlyism  was  predominant. 

Indeed,  it  may  be  doubted  whether  IVfr,  Slope  had  not  already 
within  his  Ineast  a  better  prepared  system  o£  strategy,  a  more 
accurately  defined  line  ot  hostile  conduct,  than  the  archdeacon. 
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l)r  (iranlly  was  going  to  tight  becan<;e  he  foutid  thai  he  hated 
tne  man.  Mr.  Slope  had  predetermined  to  hate  the  niaa  because 
he  foresaw  the  necessity  of  fighting  him.  When  he  had  first  re- 
viewed the  carU  d»  pays^  previous  to  his  entxy  into  Barchester, 
the  idea  had  occurred  to  him  of  ooadliatin^  the  archdeacon,  of 
cajoling  and  flattering  him  into  submt8Bion»  and  of  obtaining  the 
upper  hand  by  cunning  instead  of  courage.  A  little  inquiry, 
however,  sufficed  to  convince  him  that  all  his  cunning  would  fail 
to  win  <)ver  such  n  man  as  Dr.  Grantly  to  such  a  mode  of  action 
as  that  to  be  adi)])tcd  by  Mr.  Slope;  and  be  then  determined  to 
fall  back  upon  his  courage.  He  at  once  saw  that  open  battle 
aj^ainst  Dr.  Grantly  and  all  Dr.  Grantly's  adherents  was  a  neces- 
sity of  bis  position,  and  he  deliberately  planned  the  most  expedi- 
ent methods  of  giving  offense. 

Soon  after  his  arrival,  the  bishop  had  intimated  to  the  dean 
that  with  the  permission  of  the  canon  then  in  residence,  his 
chaplain  would  preach  in  the  cathedral  on  the  next  Sunday. 
The  canon  in  residence  happened  to  be  the  Hon.  and  Rev.  Dr. 
Vescy  Stanhope,  who  at  this  time  was  very  busy  on  the  shores 
«»f  the  Lake  of  Como,  adding  to  that  imiquc  collection  of  butter- 
tlies  for  which  he  is  so  famous.  Or  rather,  he  would  have  been 
in  residence  but  for  the  butterflies  and  other  such  siunmer-day 
considerations;  and  the  vicar-choral,  who  was  to  take  his  place 
in  the  pulpit,  by  no  means  objected  to  hax-ing  his  work  done  for 
him  by  Mr.  Slope. 

Mr.  Slope  accordingly  preached;  and  if  a  preacher  can  have 
satisfaction  in  being  listened  to,  Mr.  Slope  ought  to  have  been 
gratified.  I  have  reason  to  think  that  he  wr\s  trratified,  and  that 
he  left  the  pulpit  with  the  conviction  that  he  had  done  what  he 
intended  to  do  when  he  entered  it. 

( )n  this  occasion  the  new  bishop  took  his  seat  for  the  first 
liniL  in  the  throne  allotted  to  him.  New  scarlet  cushions  and 
drapery  had  been  pre^^arcd,  with  new  gilt  binding  and  new 
fringe.  The  old  carved  oak-wood  of  the  throne,  ascending  with 
its  numerous  grotesque  pinnacles  halfoway  up  to  the  roof  of  the 
choir,  had  been  washed,  and  dusted,  and  rubbed,  and  it  all  looked 
very  smart.  Ah!  how  often  sittiuL^  there,  in  happy  early  davs. 
on  those  lo'.vl  ,-  benches  in  front  of  the  altar,  have  I  whiled 
away  the  tedium  of  a  sermon  in  onsidering  how  best  I  might 
thread  my  way  up  amidst  those  wooden  towers,  and  climb  safely 
to  the  topmost  pinnacle  I 
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All  Barchcstcr  went  to  hear  Mr.  Slope;  —  either  for  that  or 
to  gaze  at  the  new  bishop.  All  the  best  bonnets  of  the  city  were 
there,  and  moreover  all  the  best  glossy  clerical  hats.  Not  a  stall 
but  had  its  fitting  occupant;  tor  though  some  of  the  prebendaries 
might  be  away  in  Italy  or  elsewhere,  their  places  were  filled  by 
brethren  who  flocked  into  Barchester  on  tiie  occasion.  The  dean 
was  thefe, — a  heavy  old  man,  now  too  old  indeed  to  attend  £ie- 
qnently  in  his  place, — and  so  was  the  aidideacon.  So  also  were 
the  chancellor,  the  treasnter,  the  precentor,  sundry  canons  and 
minor  canons,  and  every  lay  member  of  the  choir,  prepared  to 
sing  the  new  bishop  in  with  due  melody  and  harmonious  ex- 
pression of  sacred  welcome. 

Tlie  service  was  certainly  very  well  performed.  Such  was 
always  the  case  at  Barchester,  as  the  musical  education  of  the 
choir  had  been  good,  and  the  voices  had  been  carefully  selected. 
The  psaJms  were  beantifally  chanted;  the  Te  Deum  was  magnifi- 
cently sang;  and  the  litany  was  given  in  a  manner  whidi  is  still 
to  be  found  at  Barchester,  but,  if  my  taste  be  correct,  is  to  be 
found  nowhere  else.  The  litany  in  B  n  li  ester  cathedral  has  long 
been  the  special  task  to  which  Mr.  Harding's  skill  and  voice  have 
been  devoted.  Crowded  audiences  generally  malcc  good  per- 
formers; and  though  Mr.  Harding  was  not  aware  of  any  extraor- 
dinary exertion  on  his  part,  yet  probulily  he  rather  exceeded  his 
usual  mark.  Others  were  doing  their  best,  and  it  was  natural 
that  he  should  emulate  his  Ixrethxen.  So  the  service  went  on, 
and  at  last  Mr.  Slope  got  into  the  pulpit. 

He  chose  for  his  text  a  verse  from  the  precepts  addressed  by 
St.  Paul  to  Timotfiy,  as  to  the  conduct  necessary  in  a  spiritual 
pastor  and  guide;  and  it  was  immediately  evident  that  the  good 
Clerg}'-  of  Barchester  were  to  have  a  lesson. 

Study  to  shf)w  thyself  aj^tproved  unto  God.  a  workman  that 
needeth  not  to  be  ashamed,  rightly  dividing  the  word  of  truth.* 
These  were  the  words  of  his  text;  and  with  such  a  subject  in 
such  a  place,  it  may  be  supposed  that  such  a  preacher  would  be 
listened  to  by  sudi  an  audience.  He  was  listened  to  with  breath- 
less attention,  and  not  without  considerable  surprise.  Whatever 
opinion  of  Mr.  Slope  might  have  been  held  in  Barchester  before 
he  commenced  his  discourse,  none  of  his  hearers,  when  it  was 
over,  could  mistake  him  either  for  a  fool  or  a  coward. 

It  wotild  not  be  becoming  were  I  to  travesty  a  sennon,  or 
even  to  repeat  the  language  of  it  in  the  pages  of  a  novel.  In 
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endeavoring  to  depict  the  characters  of  the  persons  of  whom  I 
write,  I  am  to  a  certain  extent  forced  to  speak  of  sacred  things. 
I  trust,  however,  that  I  shall  not  be  th  - t  to  scoff  at  the  pul- 
pit, though  some  may  imagine  that  I  do  not  feel  all  the  rever- 
ence that  is  dne  to  the  cloth.  I  may  question  the  infallibility  of 
the  teachers,  but  I  hope  that  I  shall  not  therefore  be  accused  of 
doubt  as  to  the  thing  to  be  taught 

Mr.  Slope,  in  commencing  his  sennon,  showed  no  slight  tact 
in  his  ambijittons  manner  of  hinting  that,  humble  as  he  was  him- 
self, he  stood  there  as  the  mouthpiece  of  the  illnf^trious  div-inc 
who  sat  opposite  to  him;  and  having  premised  so  much,  he  gave 
forth  a  very  accurate  definition  of  the  conduct  which  that  prelate 
would  rejoice  to  see  in  the  clergymen  now  brought  under  his 
jurisdiction.  It  is  only  necessary  to  say  that  the  peculiar  points 
insisted  upon  were  exactly  tiiose  which  were  most  distasteful  to 
the  clergy  of  the  diocese,  and  most  averse  to  their  practice  and 
opinions;  and  that  all  those  peculiar  habits  and  privileges  which 
have  always  been  dear  to  hiq;h-chnrch  priests,  to  that  party  wliich 
is  now  scandalously  called  the  high-and-dry  church,  were  ridi- 
culed, abused,  and  anathematized.  Now.  the  cler£r>'men  of  the 
diocese  of  Barchester  are  all  of  the  high-and-dry  church. 

Having  thus,  according  to  his  own  opinion,  explained  how  a 
clergyman  should  show  himself  approved  unto  God,  as  a  work- 
man that  needeth  not  to  be  aaham«l,  he  went  on  to  explain  how 
the  word  of  truth  should  be  divided ;  and  here  he  took  a  rather 
narrow  view  of  the  question,  and  fetched  his  arguments  from 
afar.  His  object  was  to  express  his  ahomination  of  all  ceremoni- 
ous modes  of  utterance,  to  cry  down  any  re1ig"io^i?=  fce^inq-  vhiLh 
might  be  excited,  rtnt  by  the  si.n>c.  but  hv  \hr  souiul  of  v.urds, 
and  in  fact  to  insult  cathedral  practices.  Had  St.  Paul  spoken  of 
rightly  pronouncing  instead  of  rightly  dividing  the  word  of  truth, 
this  part  of  his  sermon  would  have  been  more  to  the  purpose; 
but  the  preacher's  immediate  object  was  to  preach  Mr.  Slope's 
doctrine,  and  not  St.  Paul's,  and  he  contrived  to  give  the  neces- 
sary twist  to  the  text  with  some  skill. 

He  could  not  exactly  say,  preaching  from  a  cathedral  pulpit, 
that  chantin^^  sho'ald  be  abandoned  in  cathedral  services.  By 
such  an  assertion,  he  would  have  overshot  his  mark  and  ren- 
dered himself  absurd, —  to  the  delight  of  his  hearers.  He  could, 
however, — and  did, —  allude  with  heavy  denunciations  to  the  prac- 
tice of  intoning  in  parish  churches,  although  the  practice  was 
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all-but  tinknown  in  the  diocese;  and  from  tlicncc  he  came  round 
to  the  undue  preponderance  which,  he  asserted,  music  had  over 
meaning  in  the  beautiful  service  which  they  had  just  heard.  He 
was  aware,  he  said,  that  the  practices  of  our  ancestors  could  not 
"be  alwadoiied  at  a  moment's  notice;  the  feelings  of  the  aged 
would  be  outraged,  and  the  minds  of  respectable  men  would  be 
shocked.  There  were  many,  he  was  aware,  of  not  sufficient  cali- 
bre of  thought  to  perceive,  of  not  sufficient  education  to  know, 
that  a  mode  of  service  which  was  effective  when  outward  cere- 
monies were  of  more  moment  than  inward  feelinj^s,  had  become 
all-but  barbarous  at  a  time  when  inward  conviction  was  every- 
thing, when  each  word  of  the  minister's  lips  should  fall  intelli- 
gibly into  the  listener's  heart.  Formerly  the  religion  01  the 
multitude  had  been  an  affair  of  the  imagination.  Now,  in  these 
latter  days,  it  had  become  necessary  that  a  Christian  should  have 
a  reason  for  his  faith;  should  not  only  bdieve,  but  digest^not 
only  hear,  but  understand.  The  words  of  our  morning  service, — 
how  beautiful,  how  apposite,  how  intelligible  they  were,  when 
read  with  simple  and  distinct  decorum!  but  how  much  of  the 
meaninq-  of  the  words  was  lost  when  they  were  produced  with 
all  the  meretricious  charms  of  melody!  etc.,  etc. 

Here  was  a  sermon  to  be  preached  before  Mr.  Archdeacon 
Grantly,  Mr.  Precentor  Harding,  and  the  rest  of  them !  before  a 
whole  dean  and  chapter  assembled  in  their  own  cathedral!  before 
men  who  had  grown  old  in  the  exercise  of  their  peculiar  serv' 
ices,  with  a  full  conviction  of  their  excellence  for  all  intended 
purposes!  This  too  from  such  a  man,  a  clerical  parvenu,  a  man 
without  a  cure,  a  mere  chaplain,  an  intruder  among  them;  a  fel- 
low, raked  up,  so  said  Dr.  Gnmtly.  from  the  ^-^utters  of  Maryle- 
bone!  They  had  to  sit  through  it.  None  of  them,  not  even  Dr 
(xrantly,  could  close  his  ears,  nor  leave  the  house  <>!  Ckk]  during 
the  hours  of  service.  They  were  under  an  obligation  of  listen- 
ing, and  that  too  without  any  immediate  power  of  reply. 

There  is  perhaps  no  greater  hardship  at  present  inflicted  on 
mankind,  in  civilised  and  free  countries,  than  the  necessity  of 
listening  to  sermons.  No  one  but  a  preaching  cleigyman  has,  in 
these  realms,  the  power  of  compelling  an  audience  to  sit  silent 
and  be  tormented.  No  one  but  a  preaching  clergyman  can 
revel  in  platitudes,  truisms,  and  untniisms,  and  yet  receive,  as 
his  imdisputed  privilej^e,  the  same  respectful  demeanor  as  though 
words  of  impassioned  eloquence  or  persuasive  logic  fell  from  his 
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lips.  Let  a  professor  of  law  or  physic  find  his  place  in  a  lecture- 
room,  and  there  pour  forth  jejune  words  and  useless  empty 
phrases,  and  he  will  pour  them  forth  to  empty  benches.  Let  a 
barrister  attempt  to  talk  without  talking  well,  and  he  will  talk 

but  seldom.  A  judge's  chai)ge  need  be  listened  to  perforce  by 
none  but  the  jury,  prisoner,  and  jailer.  A  Member  of  Parlia- 
ment can  be  coiij:fhed  down  or  counted  out.  Town  councilors 
can  be  tabooed.  But  no  one  can  rid  himself  of  the  preaching 
clergyman.  He  is  the  bore  of  the  aj^e,  the  old  man  whom  we 
Sindbads  cannot  shake  off,  the  niglitmare  that  disturbs  our  Sun- 
day's rest,  the  incubus  that  overloads  our  religion  and  makes 
Ood's  service  distasteful.  We  are  not  forced  into  church!  No; 
but  we  desire  more  than  that.  We  deare  not  to  be  forced  to 
stay  away.  We  desire,  nay,  we  are  resolute,  to  enjoy  the  com> 
fort  of  public  worship:  but  we  desire  also  that  we  may  do  so 
without  an  amount  of  tedium  which  ordinary  human  nature  can- 
not endure  with  patience;  that  we  may  be  able  to  leave  the 
honsc  of  God  wit'nout  that  anxious  lonc;fin«"  for  escape  which  is 
the  common  consequence  of  common  sertnons. 

With  what  complacency  will  u  young  parson  deduce  false  con- 
clusions from  misunderstood  texts,  and  then  threaten  us  with  all 
the  penalties  of  Hades  if  we  neglect  to  comply  with  the  injunc- 
tions he  has  given  us!  Yes,  my  too  self-confident  juvenile  friend, 
I  do  believe  in  those  mysteries  which  are  so  common  in  your 
mouth;  I  do  believe  in  the  unadulterated  Word  which  you  hold 
there  in  your  hand:  but  you  must  pardon  me  if,  in  some  things, 
I  doubt  your  interpretation.  The  Bible  is  good,  the  Prayer-Book 
is  good;  nay,  you  yourself  wonld  he  acceptable,  if  you  would  read 
to  me  Some  portion  of  those  time-li< tnored  discourses  which  our 
great  divines  have  elaborated  in  the  full  maturity  of  their  powers. 

But  you  must  excuse  me,  my  insufficient  joxmg  lecturer,  if  I  yawn 
over  your  imperfect  sentences,  your  repeated  phrases,  your  false 
pathos,  your  drawlings  and  denouncings,  your  humming  and 
hawing,  your  oh-ing  and  ah-ing,  your  black  gloves  and  your  white 

handkerchief.    To  me,  it  all  means  nothing;  and  hours  are  too 

precious  to  be  so  wasted  —  if  one  could  only  avoid  it. 

And  here  I  must  make  a  protest  against  the  pretense,  so 
often  j)ut  forward  by  tin-  working  clergy,  that  they  are  over- 
burdened by  the  multitude  of  sermons  to  be  preached.  We  are 
all  too  fond  of  our  own  voices,  and  a  preacher  is  encouraged  in 
the  vanity  of  making  his  heard  by  the  privilege  of  a  compelled 
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audience.  His  sermon  is  the  pleasant  mofsel  of  his  life,  his  deli- 
cious  moment  of  self-exaltation.  *  I  have  preached  nine  sermons 
this  week/  said  a  young  friend  to  me  the  other  day,  with  hand 
languidly  raised  to  his  brow,  the  picture  of  an  (>\  t  rbunUned 
martyr.  *  Nine  this  week,  f^even  last  week,  four  the  week  before. 
I  have  preached  twenty-three  sermons  this  month.  It  is  really 
too  mncli.*  *Too  much  indeed,*  said  I,  shuddering;  *too  much 
for  the  strength  of  any  one.*  *Yes,*  he  answered  meekly, 
*  indeed  it  is;  I  am  banning  to  feel  it  painfully.'  *  Would,* 
said  I,  *  you  could  feel  it;  would  that  you  could  be  made  to  feel 
it*  But  he  never  guessed  that  my  heart  was  wrung  for  the 
poor  listeners. 

There  was,  at  any  rate,  no  tedium  felt  in  listening'  to  Mr. 
Slope  on  the  occasion  in  question.  His  subject  came  too  home 
to  his  audience  to  be  dull;  and  to  tell  the  truth,  Mr.  Slope  had 
the  gift  of  using  words  forcibly.  He  was  heard  through  his 
thirty  minutes  of  eloquence  with  mute  attention  and  open  ears; 
hut  with  angry  eyes,  which  glared  round  from  one  enraged  par- 
son to  another,  with  wide-spread  nostrils  from  whidt  already 
burst  forth  fumes  of  indignation,  and  with  many  shufflings  of 
the  feet  and  uneasy  motions  of  the  body,  which  betokened  minds 
disturbed,  and  hearts  not  at  peace  with  all  the  world. 

At  last  the  bishop,  who,  of  all  the  congregation,  had  been 
most  surprised,  and  whose  hair  almost  stood  on  end  with  terror, 
gave  the  blessing  in  a  manner  not  at  all  equal  to  that  in  which 
he  had  long  been  practicing  it  in  his  own  study,  and  the  congre- 
gation was  free  to  go  their  way. 


THE  BISHOP  OF  BARCHESTBR  IS  CRUSHED 
Prom  (The  Lost  Chronicle  of  Barset> 

WHO  inquires  why  it  is  that  a  little  greased  flour  rubbed  in 
among  the  hair  on  a  footman's  head, —  just  one  dab  here 
and  anotlicr  there, — gives  such  a  tone  of  high  life  to  the 
family?  And  seeing  that  the  thing  is  so  easily  done,  why  do  not 
more  people  attempt  it  ?  The  tax  on  hair-powder  is  but  thirteen 
shillings  a  year.  It  may  indeed  be  that  the  slightest  dab  in  the 
world  justifies  the  wearer  in  demanding  hot  meat  three  times 
a  day,  and  wine  at  any  rate  on  Sundays.  I  think,  however,  that 
a  bishop's  wife  may  enjoy  the  privilege  without  such  heavy 
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attendant  expense:  otherwise  the  man  who  opeiiLcl  the  bishop's 
door  to  Mr.  Crawley  would  hardly  ha\e  been  s<>  < jnianiented. 

The  man  asked  for  a  card.  "  My  name  is  Mr.  Crawley, "  j>atd 
our  friend.  *The  bishop  has  desired  me  to  come  to  him  at  this 
hour.  Will  you  be  pleased  to  tell  him  that  I  am  here.*  The 
man  again  asked  for  a  card.  *  I  am  not  bound  to  carry  with  me 
my  name  printed  on  a  ticket,*  said  Mr.  Crawley.  *If  yon  can- 
not remember  it,  give  me  pen  and  paper,  and  I  will  write  it.* 
The  scr\'ant,  somewhat  awed  by  the  stranger's  manner,  brought 
the  pen  and  paper,  and  Mr.  Crawley  wrote  his  name  — 

«THB  REV.  I08IAK  CRAWLBT.  If.  A.. 
PtrpttutU  Cwuie  ^  H«gglest9ck,* 

He  was  then  ushered  into  a  waidng-room;  but  to  his  dis- 
appointment, was  not  kept  there  waiting  long.  Within  three 
minutes  he  was  ushered  into  the  bishop's  study,  and  into  the 
presence  of  the  two  great  luminaries  of  the  diocese.  He  was  at 
first  somewhat  disconcerted  by  finding  Mrs.  Proudie  in  the  room. 
In  the  imaginary  conversation  with  the  bishop  whieh  he  had 
been  ])reparing  on  the  road,  he  had  conceived  that  the  bishop 
would  be  attended  by  a  chaplain,  and  he  had  suited  liis  words  to 
the  joint  discomfiture  of  the  bishop  and  of  the  lower  clergjman; 
but  now  tiie  line  of  his  battle  must  be  altered.  This  was  no 
doubt  an  injury,  but  he  trusted  to  his  courage  and  readiness  to 
enable  him  to  surmount  it  He  had  left  his  hat  behind  him  in 
the  waiting-room,  but  he  kept  his  old  short  cloak  still  upon  his 
shoulders;  and  when  he  entered  the  bishop's  loom  his  hands  and 
arms  were  hid  beneath  it.  There  wa«;  somethinpr  lowly  in  this 
consiraiiied  gait  It  showed  at  least  that  he  hati  no  idea  of 
being  asked  to  shake  hands  with  the  august  persons  he  inii,dil 
meet.  And  his  head  was  somewhat  l)owed,  though  his  great, 
bald,  broad  forehead  showed  itself  so  prcnninent,  that  neither  the 
bishop  nor  Mrs.  Proudie  could  drop  it  from  their  sight  during  the 
whole  interview.  He  was  a  man  who  when  seen  could  hardly  be 
forgotten.  The  deep,  angry,  remcmstrant  eyes,  the  shaggy  ejre^ 
brows,  telling  tales  of  £requent  anger, —  of  anger  frequent  but 
generally  silent, —  the  repressed  indii^nation  of  the  habitual  frown, 
the  lonpf  nose  and  larpfe  powerful  moiitl!.  the  deep  furrows  on 
the  check,  and  the  general  look  of  thovij^lit  and  fullering,  all 
combined  to  make  the  appearance  of  the  man  remarkable,  and 
to  describe  to  the  beholders  at  once  liis  true  character.    No  one 
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ever  on  seeing  Mr.  Crawley  took  him  to  be  a  happy  toAn,  or  a 
weak  man.  or  an  ignorant  man,  or  a  wise  man. 

"  You  are  very  punctual,  Mr.  Crawley,"  said  the  bishop  Mr. 
Crawley  simply  bowed  his  head,  still  keeping  his  hands  beneath 
his  cloak.  "Will  you  not  take  a  chair  nearer  to  the  fire?*  Mr. 
Crawley  bad  not  seated  himself,  bat  had  placed  himself  in  fnmt 
of  a  chair  at  the  extreme  end  of  the  room,  resolved  that  he 
wonld  not  use  it  unless  he  were  duly  asked.  Now  he  seated 
himself, — still  at  a  distsace. 

*  Thank  yon,  my  lord/  he  said:  I  am  warm  with  walldng, 
and  if  you  please,  will  avoid  the  fire.'* 

«  You  have  not  walked,  Mr.  Crawley?" 
*Yes,  my  lord.  I  have  been  walking.* 
«  Not  from  Hogglestock !  " 

Now,  this  was  a  matter  which  Mr.  Crawley  certainly  did  not 
mean  to  discuss  with  the  bishop.  It  might  be  well  for  the  bishop 
to  demand  his  presence  in  the  palace,  but  it  could  be  no  part  of 
the  bishop's  duty  to  inquire  how  he  got  there.  *That,  my  lord, 
is  a  matter  of  no  moment,**  said  he.  *  I  am  glad  at  any  rate 
that  I  have  been  enabled  to  obey  your  Lordship's'order  in  coming 
hither  on  this  mornincf. '* 

Hitherto  Mrs.  Proudie  liad  not  said  a  word.  She  stood 
back  in  the  room,  near  the  fire, —  more  backward  a  good  deal 
than  slie  wai»  accustomed  to  do  when  clergymen  made  their  ordi- 
nary visits.  On  such  occasions  she  would  come  forward  aiui 
shake  hands  with  them  graciously, — graciously  even  if  proudly: 
bnt  she  felt  that  She  must  do  nothing  of  that  kind  now;  there 
must  be  no  shaking  hands  with  a  man  who  had  stolen  a  cheque 
for  twenty  pounds!  It  might  probably  be  necessary  to  keep 
Mr,  Crawley  at  a  distance:  and  therefore  she  had  remained  in 
the  back^nound.  But  Mr.  Crawley  seemed  to  be  disposed  to  keep 
himself  in  the  backgroimd,  and  therefore  she  could  speak.  "I 
hope  your  wife  and  children  are  well,  Mr.  Crawley  >  **  she  said. 

•  Thank  you,  madam,  my  children  are  well,  and  Mrs.  Crawley 
suffers  no  special  ailment  at  present.* 

*That  is  much  to  be  thankful  for,  Mr.  Crawley.*  Whether 
he  were  or  were  not  thankful  for  such  mercies  as  these,  was  no 
business  of  the  bishop  or  the  bishop's  wife.  That  was  between 
him  and  his  Hod.  So  lie  wonld  not  even  bow  to  this  civility, 
but  sat  with  his  head  erect,  and  with  a  great  frown  on  his>  heavy 
brow. 
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Then  the  bishop  rose  from  his  chair  to  speak,  intending  to 
take  up  a  p<»siiion  on  the  rug.  But  as  he  did  so  Mr.  Crawley 
rose  also,  and  the  bishop  found  that  he  would  thus  lose  his 
expected  vantage.  •  Will  you  not  be  seated,  Mr.  Crawley  ? "  said 
the  bishop.  Mr.  Crawley  smiled,  tmt  stood  his  ground  Then  the 
bishop  x«tiimed  to  his  arm-chair,  and  Mr.  Crawley  also  sat  down 
again.  *  Mr.  Cmwley,"  began  the  bishop,  *this  matter  which  came 
the  other  day  before  the  magistrates  at  Silverbridge  has  been  a 
most  unfortunate  affair.  It  has  given  me,  I  can  assmie  you,  the 
most  sincere  pain." 

Mr.  Crawley  liacl  made  up  his  mind  how  far  the  bishop  should 
be  allowed  to  <;o  without  a  rebuke.  He  had  told  himself  that 
it  would  only  be  natural,  and  would  not  be  unbecoming,  that 
the  bishop  should  alhide  to  the  meeting  of  the  magistrates  and 
to  the  alleged  theft,  and  that  therefore  such  allusion  should  be 
endured  with  patient  humility.  And  moreover,  the  more  rope 
he  gave  the  bishop,  the  more  likely  the  bishop  would  be  to  en- 
tangle himself.  It  certainly  was  Mr.  Crawley's  wish  that  the 
bishop  should  entangle  himself.  He  therefore  replied  very  meekly, 
**  It  has  been  most  unfortunate,  my  lord." 

"I  have  felt  for  Mrs  Crawley  very  deeply.*'  said  Mrs.  Proud ic. 
Mr.  Crawley  had  now  made  up  his  mind  thai  aj*  long  as  it  w.is 
possible  he  would  ignore  the  presence  of  Mrs.  Proudie  altogether; 
and  therefore  he  made  no  sign  that  he  heard  the  latter  remark. 

*It  has  been  most  unfortunate,*  continued  the  bishop.  *I 
have  never  before  had  a  clergyman  in  my  diocese  placed  in  so 
distressing  a  position.*' 

*'  That  is  a  matter  of  opinion,  niy  lord,"*  said  Mr.  Crawley,  who 
at  that  moment  thou^fht  of  a  crisis  which  had  come  in  the  life  of 
another  clerv^x  man  111  ihe  diocese  of  Ijardicster,  with  the  circum- 
stances oi  which  he  had  by  chance  been  made  acquainted. 

'*  Exactly, "  said  the  bishop.  *  And  I  am  expressing  my  opin- 
ion.* Mr.  Crawley,  who  understood  fighting,  did  not  think  that 
the  time  had  yet  come  for  striking  a  blow,  so  he  simply  bowed 
again.  '^A  most  nnfortonate  position,  Mr.  Crawley,*  continued  the 
bishop.  *  Par  be  it  from  me  to  express  an  opinion  upon  the  mat- 
ter,  which  will  have  to  come  before  a  jury  of  your  countrjinen. 
It  is  enough  for  me  to  know  that  the  magistrates  assembled  at 
Silverbridge —gentlemen  to  whom  no  doubt  you  mu.st  l>e  known, 
as  most  of  them  live  in  your  neighborhood — have  heard  evidence 
upon  the  subject — * 
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"Most  convincing  evidence,*  said  Mrs.  Proudie,  intcrm]itin;r^ 
her  husband.  Mr.  Crawley's  blaclc  brow  became  a  little  blacker 
as  he  heard  the  word,  but  still  he  ignored  the  woman.  He  not 
only  did  not  speak,  but  did  not  turn  his  eye  upon  her. 

•They  have  heard  the  evidence  on  the  subject,"  continued  the 
bishop,  and  they  have  thought  it  proper  to  refer  the  decision  as 
to  your  limooeiice  or  your  guilt  to  a  jury  of  your  ootrntfymeii.* 

*And  they  were  ri^t,*  said  Mr.  Crawley. 

*  Very  possibly.  I  don't  deny  it*  Probably,*  said  the  bishop, 
whose  eloquence  was  somewhat  disturbed  by  Mr.  Crawley's  ready 
acquiescence. 

"Of  course  they  were  right,**  said  Mrs.  Proudie. 
®At  any  rate  it  is  so.**  said  the  bishop,    "You  are  in  the 
position  of  a  man  amenable  to  the  criminal  laws  of  the  land.** 

*  There  are  no  criminal  laws,  my  lord,**  said  !Mr.  Crawley; 
*but  to  such  laws  as  there  are,  we  arc  all  amenable, —  your 
Lordship  and  I  ajike.* 

*  But  yon  are  so  in  a  ver>^  particular  way.  I  do  not  wish  to 
lemind  you  what  might  be  your  condition  now,  but  £or  the  inter- 
position  of  private  friends.** 

"  I  should  be  in  the  condition  of  a  man  not  guilty  befoce  the 
law, —  Gfuiltless,  as  far  as  the  law  goes, —  but  kept  in  durance,  not 
for  faults  of  his  own.  but  because  otherwise,  by  reason  of  laches 
in  the  police,  his  presence  at  the  assizes  mijjht  not  be  insured, 
in  such  a  pusitiun  a  man's  reputation  is  made  to  hang  for  a 
while  on  the  trust  whidi  some  friends  or  neighbors  may  have  in 
it   I  do  not  say  that  the  test  is  a  good  one.* 

•You  would  have  been  put  in  prison,  Mr.  Crawley,  because 
the  magistrates  were  of  the  opinion  that  you  had  taken  Mr. 
Soames's  cheque,*  said  Mrs.  Proudie.    On  this  occasion  he  did 
look  at  her.   He  turned  one  glance  upon  her  from  under  liis 
brows,  but  he  did  not  speak. 

*  With  all  that  I  have  nothing  to  do,**  said  the  bishop. 
•Nothing  whatever,  my  lord,"  said  Mr.  Crawley. 

•But,  bishop,  I  think  that  you  have,"  said  Mrs.  Proudie. 
•The  judgment  formed  by  tiie  magistrates  as  to  the  conduct  of 
one  of  your  clergymen  makes  it  imperative  upon  you  to  act  in 
the  matter.* 

•Yes^  my  dear,  yes;  I  am  coming  to  that.  What  Mrs.  Proudie 
says  is  perfectly  true.  I  have  been  constrained  most  unwillingly 
to  take  action  in  this  matter.  It  is  undoubtedly  the  fact  that  you 
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must  at  the  next  a.ssi;^i'S  surrender  yourselt  at  the  court'house 
yonder,  to  l)e  tried  for  this  oticuse  against  the  laws.** 

*  That  is  true.  If  I  be  alive,  my  lord,  and  have  strength  suf- 
ficient, I  shall  be  there.* 

*You  must  be  fheie,*  said  Mrs.  Proudie.  *The  police  will 
look  to  that,  Mr.  Crawly.*  She  was  beooaiinsf  vety  angxy  in 
that  the  man  would  not  answer  her  a  word.  On  this  occasion 
again  he  did  not  even  look  at  her. 

*'Ycs;  you  will  be  there,"  said  the  bishop.  "Now  that  is,  to 
say  the  least  of  it,  an  unseemly  position  for  a  beneficed  clergy- 
man.** 

*You  said  beiorc,  my  lord,  that  it  was  an  untortunate  position; 
and  the  word,  niethinks,  was  better  chosen.* 

^'It  is  very  unseemly,  very  unseemly  indeed/  sdd  Mrs. 
Proudie;  *  nothing  could  jXMsibly  be  more  unseemly.  The  bishop 
might  very  properly  have  used  a  much  stronger  word.* 

^ Under  these  circumstances,*  continued  the  bishop,  "looking 
to  the  wdfare  of  your  parish,  to  the  welfare  of  the  diocese,  and 
allow  me  to  say,  Mr.  Crawley,  to  tlie  welfare  of  yourself  also  —  * 

"And  especially  to  the  souls  of  the  people,**  said  Mrs.  Prondie. 

The  bishop  shook  his  head  Tt  is  hard  to  be  impressively 
eiocjucrit  when  one  is  interrupted  at  every  best  turned  period, 
even  by  a  supporting  voice.  *Yes; — and  looking  of  course  to 
the  religious  interests  of  your  people,  Mr.  Crawley,  I  came  to 
the  conclusion  that  it  would  be  expedient  that  you  should  cease 
your  ministrations  for  a  while.**  The  bishop  paused,  and  Mr, 
Crawley  bowed  his  head.  *I  therefore  sent  over  to  you  a  gen- 
tleman with  whom  I  am  well  .icqtiainted  —  ^fr.  Thnmble  —  with  a 
letter  from  myself,  in  which  I  endeavored  to  impress  upon  you, 
without  the  use  of  any  severe  language,  what  my  convictions 
were.* 

*  Severe  words  are  often  the  best  mercy,'  said  Mrs.  Proudie. 
Mr.  Crawley  had  raised  his  hand,  with  his  finger  out,  preparatory 
to  answering  the  bishop.  But  as  Mrs.  Proudie  had  spoken  he 
dropped  his  finger  and  was  silent. 

"Mr.  Thumble  brought  me  back  your  written  reply,"  oontitt- 
ued  the  bishop.  **  which  I  was  grieved  to  find  that  you  were 
not  willinq-  to  submit  vonrsclf  to  my  counsel  in  the  matter.** 

"  1  was  most  unwilling-,  my  lord.  Submission  to  authority  is 
at  times  a  duty;  —  and  at  times  opposition  to  authority  is  a  duty 
also.  ** 
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*  Opposition  to  just  authority  cannot  be  a  duty,  Mr.  Craw- 
ley." 

"Opposition  to  usurped  authority  is  an  imperative  duty,*  said 

Mr  Crawley. 

"jVnd  who  is  to  be  the  judge  ?  '*  demanded  Mrs.  Proudie. 
Then  there  was  silence  for  a  while;  when,  as  Mr.  Crawley  made 
no  reply,  the  lady  repeated  her  question.  *Will  you  be  pleased 
to  answer  my  question,  sir?  Who,  in  such  a  case,  is  to  be  the 
judge?*  But  Mr.  Crawley  did  not  please  to  answer.  •The  man 
is  obstinate,**  said  Mrs.  Proudie. 

"I  had  better  proceed,**  said  the  bishop.  "Mr.  Thiimble 
brought  me  back  your  reply,  whicla  grieved  me  greatly.'* 

"It  was  contumacious  and  indecent,**  said  Mrs.  Proudie. 

The  bishop  again  shook  his  head,  and  looked  so  unutterably 
miserable  that  a  smile  came  across  Mr.  Crawlejr's  face.  After  all, 
others  besides  himself  had  their  troubles  and  trials.  Mrs.  Prondie 
saw  and  understood  the  smile,  and  became  more  angiy  than 
ever.  She  drew  her  chair  close  to  the  table,  and  began  to  fidget 
with  her  fin^^^^ers  among  the  papers.  She  had  never  before  en- 
countered a  clergj'man  so  contumacious,  so  indecent,  so  unrev- 
erend,  —  so  upsetting.  She  had  had  to  do  with  men  difficult  to 
manage, —  the  archdeacon,  tor  instance:  bi!t  the  archdeacon  had 
never  been  s(j  impertinent  to  her  as  this  man.  She  had  quar- 
reled once  openly  with  a  chaplain  ot  her  husband's,  a  clergyman 
whom  she  herself  had  introduced  to  her  ht^band,  and  who  had 
treated  her  very  badly, — but  not  so  badly,  not  with  such  unscru- 
pulous violence,  as  ^e  was  now  encountering  from  this  ill- 
clothed  beggarly  man,  this  perpetual  curate,  with  his  dirty  broken 
boots,  this  already  half-convicted  thief!  Such  was  her  idea  of 
Mr.  Crawley's  conduct  to  her,  while  she  was  finjjfering  the  papers, 
simply  because  Mr.  Crawley  would  not  speak  to  her. 

"I  forget  where  I  was,'*  said  the  bishop.  "Oh,  Mr.  Jhumhlc 
came  back,  and  I  received  your  letter;  —  of  course  1  received  it. 
And  I  was  surprised  to  learn  from  that,  that  in  spite  of  what 
had  occurred  at  Silverbridge,  you  were  still  anxious  to  continue 
the  usual  Sunday  ministrations  in  your  church.* 

•I  was  determined  that  I  would  do  my  duty  at  Hogglestock 
as  long  as  I  might  be  left  there  to  do  it, said  Mr.  Crawley. 

•  Duty !  **  said  Mrs.  Proudie. 

*Just  a  moment,  my  dear,**  said  tlic  bishop.  *  When  Sunday 
came,  I  had  no  alternative  hut  to  send  Mr.  Tluunblc  over  again 
to  Hogglestock.    It  occurred  to  us  —  to  me  and  Mrs,  Proudie  —  • 
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I  will  tell  Mr.  Crawley  just  now  what  has  occurred  to  me/ 

said  Mrs.  Pn-udie. 

"Yes; — just  so.  And  I  am  sure  that  he  will  take  it  in  good 
part.  It  occurred  to  me,  Mr.  Crawley,  that  your  first  letter  might 
have  been  written  in  haste.* 

^'It  was  written  in  baste,  my  lord:  your  messenger  was 
waiting.* 

^'Yes; — just  so.  Well,  so  I  sent  him  again,  hoping  that  he 
might  he  accepted  as  a  messenger  of  peace.  It  was  a  most  dts- 
j^preeable  mission  for  any  gentleman,  Mr.  Crawley." 

**  \fost  disagreeable,  my  lord.** 

"And  you  refused  him  jxrmission  to  obey  the  instructions 
which  I  had  given  him !  You  would  not  let  him  read  from  your 
desk,  or  preach  from  your  pulpit.* 

*Had  I  been  Mr.  Thumble,*  said  Mrs.  Prondie,  would 
have  read  £rom  tiiat  desk  and  I  would  have  preached  from  that 
pulpit* 

Mr.  Crawley  waited  a  moment,  thinking  that  the  bishop  might 
perhaps  speak  again;  but  as  he  did  not,  but  sat  expectant,  as 

though  he  had  finished  his  disconrsc  and  now  expected  a  repl>% 
Mr.  Crawley  got  up  from  his  scat  and  drew  near  to  the  table. 
"My  lord/'  he  began,  **  it  has  all  been  just  as  you  have  said.  I 
did  answer  your  first  letter  in  haste.* 

*The  more  shame  for  you,'*  said  Mrs.  Proudie. 

*'And  therefore,  for  aught  I  know,  my  letter  to  your  Lordship 
may  be  so  worded  as  to  need  some  apology. 

^  Of  course  it  needs  an  apology,"  said  Mrs,  Proudie. 
But  for  the  matter  of  it,  my  lord,  no  apology  can  be  made, 
nor  is  nny  needed.  1  did  reftise  to  your  messenger  permission 
to  perform  the  scrvicef?  of  my  cluircli.  and  it  you  send  twenty 
more.  1  shall  refuse  ihem  all, —  till  the  tune  may  come  when  it 
will  be  jour  Lordship's  duty,  in  accordance  with  the  laws  oi  the 
Church,  as  borne  out  and  backed  by  the  laws  of  the  land,  to  pro- 
vide during  my  constrained  absence  for  the  spiritual  wants  of 
those  poor  people  at  Hogglestock* 

*Poor  people,  indeed,*  said  Mrs.  Prondie.    *Poor  wretdiesi* 

*And  my  lord,  it  may  be  that  it  sliall  soon  be  your  Lordship's 
duty  to  take  due  and  legal  steps  for  depriving  me  of  my  benefice 
at  Hoq-g-lcstock ;  —  nay,  probably  for  silencing  me  altogether  as  to 
the  exercise  of  my  sacred  profession!  "* 

"Of  course  it  will,  sir.  Your  gown  will  be  taken  from  you,* 
said  Mrs.  Proudie.    The  bishop  was  looking  with  all  his  eyes  up 
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at  the  great  forehead  and  great  eyebrows  of  the  man,  and  was  so 
fascinated  b\-  tlic  power  that  was  exercised  over  him  by  the  other 
man's  strcn^^th  that  he  hardly  now  noticed  his  wife. 

*  It  may  well  be  so, "  continued  Mr.  Crawley.  "  The  circum- 
stances are  strong  against  me;  and  though  your  Lordship  has 
altogether  misundeislood  tlie  nature  of  the  duty  performed  by 
the  magistrates  in  sending  my  case  for  trial, — although,  as  it 
seema  to  me,  you  have  come  to  condusions  in  this  matter  in 
ignorance  of  the  very  theory  of  Our  laws, —  • 

*  Sir!  *  said  Mrs.  Proudie. 

*  Yet  I  can  foresee  the  probability  that  a  jury  may  discover 
me  to  have  been  guilty  of  theft." 

*  Of  course  the  jury  will  do  so,"  said  Mrs.  Proudie. 

*  Should  such  verdict  he  given,  then,  my  lord,  your  interfer- 
ence will  be  legal,  proper,  and  necessary.  And  you  will  find 
that,  even  if  it  be  within  my  power  to  oppose  obstacles  to  your 
Lordship's  authority,  I  will  oppose,  no  such  obstacle.  There  is^  I 
betieve,  no  appeal  in  criminal  cc^s.* 

*None  at  all,"  said  Mrs,  Proudie.  *  There  is  no  appeal 
against  your  bishop.    You  should  have  learned  that  before." 

*  But  till  that  time  shall  come,  my  lord,  I  shall  hold  my  own 
at  Hogglestock  as  you  hold  3'our  own  here  at  Barchestcr.  Nor 
have  you  more  power  to  turn  mc  out  of  my  pulpit  by  your  mere 
voice,  than  I  have  to  turn  you  out  of  your  throne  by  mine.  If 
you  doubt  me,  my  lord,  your  Lordship's  ecclesiastical  court  is 
open  to  you.  Try  it  thexe.* 

^Yofl  defy  us,  then?'*  said  Mrs.  Proudie. 
*My  lord,  I  grant  your  authority  as  bishop  to  be  great,  but 
even  a  bishop  can  only  act  as  the  law  allows  him." 
*God  forbid  that  I  should  do  more,"  said  the  bishop. 

*  Sir,  you  will  find  that  your  wicked  threats  will  fall  back 
upon  your  own  head,"  said  Mrs.  Proudie. 

*  Peace,  woman, "  Mr.  Crawley  said,  addressing  lier  at  last. 
The  bishop  jumped  out  of  his  diatr  at  hearing  die  wife  of  his 
bosom  called  a  woman.  But  be  jumped  rather  in  admiration  than 
hi  anger.  He  had  already  begun  to  perceive  that  Mr.  Crawley 
was  a  man  who  had  better  be  left  to  take  care  of  the  souls  at 
Hogglestock,  at  any  rate  till  the  trial  should  come  on. 

*  Woman!"  said  Mrs.  Proudie,  rising  to  her  feet  as  though 
she  really  intended  ^me  personal  encounter. 

*  Madam,"  said  Mr.  Crawley,  "you  should  not  interfere  in 
these  matters.    You  simply  debase  your  husbands  high  office. 
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The  Ui.sUII  were  more  filling  for  yon.  My  lord,  ^ood  morning.* 
And  before  either  of  them  could  speak  again,  he  was  out  of  the 
room,  and  through  the  hall,  and  beyond  the  gate,  and  atandrng 
beneath  the  towers  of  the  cathedral.  Yes,  he  had,  he  thought, 
crushed  the  bishop.  He  had  succeeded  in  crumpling  the  bishop 
up  within  the  dutch  of  his  fist. 

He  started  in  a  spirit  of  triumph  to  walk  back  on  his  road 
towards  1  lo^^j^lcstock.  Tic  did  not  think  of  the  long  distance 
before  him  tor  the  lirst  hour  of  his  journey.  He  had  had  his 
victorj',  and  the  rcnienibrance  of  that  braced  his  nerves  and  gave 
elasticity  to  his  sinews;  and  he  went  sulking  along  the  road 
with  rapid  .strides,  muttering  to  himself  from  time  to  time  as  he 
went  along  some  word  about  Mrs.  Proudie  and  her  distaff.  Mr. 
Thumble  would  not,  he  thought,  come  to  him  again, — not,  at 
any  rate,  till  the  assises  were  drawing  near.  And  he  had  resolved 
what  he  would  do  then.  When  the  day  of  his  trial  was  near,  he 
would  himself  write  to  the  bishop,  and  beg  that  provision  might 
be  made  for  his  church,  in  the  event  of  the  verdict  pfoinff  apfainst 
him.  His  friend  Dean  Arabin  was  to  be  home  hctort-  that  time, 
ami  tlic  idea  had  occurred  to  him  of  asking  the  dean  to  Ree  to 
this.  Bui  the  other  would  be  the  more  independent  course,  and 
the  better.  And  there  was  a  matter  as  to  whi6h  he  was  not 
altogether  w^l  pleased  with  the  dean,  although  he  was  so  oon> 
scious  of  his  own  peculiarities  as  to  know  that  he  could  hardly 
trust  himself  for  a  judgment.  But  at  any  rate,  he  would  Apply 
to  the  bishop  —  to  the  bishop  whom  he  had  just  left  prostrate  in 
his  palace  —  when  the  time  of  his  trial  sliould  be  clo'^c  at  hand. 

Full  of  such  thoughts  as  these,  he  wtni  alon;.;  almost  gayly, 
nor  felt  the  fatigue  of  the  road  till  he  had  covered  the  first  five 
miles  out  of  Barchester.  It  was  nearly  four  o'clock,  and  the 
thick  gloom  of  the  winter  evening  was  making  itself  felt.  And 
then  he  began  to  be  fatigued.  He  had  not  as  yet  eaten  since  he 
had  left  his  home  in  the  morning;  and  he  now  pulled  a  crust  out 
of  his  pocket  and  leaned  against  a  gate  as  he  crunched  it.  There 
were  still  ten  miles  before  him,  and  he  knew  that  such  an  addi- 
tion to  the  woiic  he  had  already  done  wnnld  task  him  very 
severely.  Farmer  Mangle  had  told  him  that  he  would  not  leave 
Framlcy  Mill  till  five,  and  he  had  .s::ot  tiniL'  to  reach  Framley 
Mill  by  tlial  time.  But  he  had  said  that  he  would  not  return  to 
Framley  Mill,  and  he  remembered  his  suspicion  that  his  wife  and 
Farmer  Mangle  between  them  bad  oosened  him.  No:  he  would 
persevere  and  wa]k,~wa1k,  though  he  should  drop  upon  the 
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road.  He  was  now  nearer  fifty  than  forty  years  of  age,  and 
hardships  as  well  as  time  had  told  iipon  him.  He  knew  that 
though  his  strength  was  g-ood  for  the  commencement  of  a  hard 
day's  work,  it  would  not  liold  out  for  him  as  it  used  to  do.  He 
knew  that  the  last  four  miles  in  the  dark  night  would  be  very 
sad  with  him.  Btit  still  he  persevered;  endeavoring,  as  he  went, 
to  dierish  himself  with  the  remembrance  of  his  triumph. 

He  passed  the  turning  going  down  to  Framley  with  courage; 
hut  when  he  came  to  the  further  turning,  by  which  the  cart 
would  return  from  Framley  to  the  Hogglestock  road,  he  looked 
wistfully  down  the  road  for  Farmer  Mangle.  But  Farmer  Mangle 
was  still  at  the  mill,  waiting  in  expectation  that  Mr.  Crawley 
might  conic  to  him.  But  the  poor  traveler  paused  here  barely 
for  a  minute,  and  then  went  on;  stumbling  through  the  mud, 
striking  his  ill-covered  feet  against  the  rough  stones  in  the  dark, 
sweating  in  his  weakness,  almost  tottering  at  times,  and  calculat- 
ing whether  his  remaining  strength  would  serve  to  carry  him 
home.  He  had  almost  forgotten  the  bishop  and  his  wife  before 
at  last  he  grasped  the  widtet  gate  leading  to  his  own  door. 

*  O  mamma,  here  is  papa ! 

*<But  where  is  the  cart?   I  did  not  hear  the  wheels,*  said 

Mrs.  Crawley. 

**0  mamma,  I  think  papa  is  ill.**  Then  the  wife  took  her 
drooping  husband  by  both  arms  and  strove  to  look  him  in  the 
face. 

*  He  has  walked  all  the  way,  and  he  is  ill,*  said  Jane. 

*  No,  my  ^ar,  I  am  very  tired,  but  not  ill.  Let  me  sit  down, 

and  give  me  some  bread  and  tea,  and  I  shall  recover  m3r8elf.* 
Then  Mrs.  Crawley,  from  some  secret  hoard,  got  him  a  small 

modicum  of  spirits,  and  gave  him  meat  and  tea;  and  he  was 
docile,  and  obeying  her  behests,  allowed  himself  to  be  taken  to 
his  bed. 

•I  do  not  think  the  bishop  will  send  for  me  again,'*  he  said, 
as  she  tucked  the  clothes  around  him. 
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THE  MORAL  RESPONSIBILITY  OF  THE  NOVELIST 


Fnm  ^  ^Antobiogmpliy* 


VAST  proportion  of  fhe  teaching  of  the  day — greater,  prob- 


ably, than  many  of  us  have  acknowteclged  to  ourselves— 


comes  from  novels  which  are  in  the  hands  of  aU  readers. 
It  is  from  them  that  girls  learn  what  is  expected  from  them, 
and  what  they  are  to  expect,  when  lovers  come;  and  also  from 

them  thit  young  men  unconsciously  learn  what  are,  or  should 
be,  or  may  be,  the  charms  of  love, —  though  1  fancy  that  few 
youncf  men  will  think  so  little  of  their  natural  instincts  and 
powers  as  to  believe  tliat  1  am  right  iu  saying  so.  Many  other 
lessons  also  are  taught  In  these  times,  when  the  desire  to  be 
honest  is  pressed  so  hard,  is  so  violently  assaulted  by  the  ambi< 
tion  to  be  great;  in  which  riches  are  the  easiest  road  to  great« 
ness;  when  the  temptations  to  which  men  are  subjected  dull 
their  eyes  to  the  perfected  iniquities  of  others;  when  it  is  SO  hard 
for  a  man  to  decide  vigorously  that  the  pitch  which  so  many  are 
handling  will  defile  him  if  it  be  touched, —  men's  conduct  will 
be  actuated  much  by  that  which  is  from  day  to  day  depicted  to 
them  as  leading  to  glorious  or  inglorious  results.  .  .  .  The 
young  man  who  in  a  novel  becomes  a  hero,  perhaps  a  Member  of 
Parliament,  and  almost  a  prime  minister,  by  trickery,  falsehood, 
and  flash  cleverness^  will  have  many  followers,  whose  attempts  to 
rise  in  the  world  ought  to  lie  heavily  on  the  conscience  of  the 
novelists  who  create  fictitious  Cagliostros.    .    .  . 

Thinking  of  all  this,  as  a  novelist  surely  must  do, —  as  I  cer- 
tainly have  done  through  my  whole  career, — it  becomes  to  him 
a  matter  of  deep  con*;cience  how  he  shall  handle  those  charac- 
ters by  whose  words  and  doings  he  hopes  to  interest  his  readers. 
.  .  .  The  writer  of  stories  must  please,  or  he  will  be  noth- 
ing. And  he  must  teach,  whether  he  wish  to  teach  or  no.  How 
shall  he  teadi  lessons  of  virtue,  and  at  the  same  time  make  him> 
setU  a  delight  to  his  readers?  The  novelist,  if  he  have  a  con« 
science,  must  preach  his  sermons  with  the  same  purpose  as  the 
clergyman,  and  must  have  his  own  system  of  ethics.  If  he  can 
do  this  efficiently,  if  he  can  make  virtue  alluring  and  vice  ugly, 
while  he  charms  his  readers  instead  of  wear^nngf  them,  then  I 
think  Mr.  Carlyle  need  not  call  him  distressed,  nor  talk  of  that 
long  ear  of  fiction,  nor  question  whether  he  be  or  not  the  most 
foolish  of  existing  mortals. 
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IVAN  TURGENEFF 

(i8t8-i8S3) 

BY  HENRY  JAMES 

ir  is  perhaps  no  novelist  nf  alien  race  who  more  naturally 
than  Ivan  TurgenefT  inherits  a  niche  in  a  Library  for  Eng- 
lish readers;  and  this  not  because  of  any  advance  or  con- 
cession that  in  his  peoolior  artlstie  independence  lie  ever  made,  or 
could  dream  of  making,  such  readers,  bnt  because  it  was  one  of  the 
effects  of  his  peculiar  genius  to  give  him,  even  in  his  lifetime,  a 
special  place  in  the  rcpfard  of  fnreig-n  publics.  His  position  is  in  this 
respect  singular;  ior  it  is  his  Russian  savor  that  as  much  as  any- 
thing has  helped  generally  to  domesticate  him. 

Bom  in  t8i8,  at  Orel  in  the  heart  of  Russia,  and  dying  in  1883, 
at  Bottgivat  near  Paris,  he  had  spent  in  Germany  and  France  the 
latter  half  of  his  life;  and  had  incurred  in  his  own  country  in  some 
degree  the  reprobation  that  is  apt  to  attach  to  the  absent, —  the  pen- 
alty they  pay  tor  such  extension  or  such  beguilenient  as  they  may 
have  happened  to  find  over  the  border.  He  belonged  to  the  class 
of  large  rural  proprietors  of  land  and  of  serfs;  and  with  his  ample 
patrimony,  offered  one  of  the  few  examples  of  literary  labor  achieved 
in  lii^'h  independence  of  the  question  of  gain,— a  character  that  he 
shares  with  his  illtistrious  contemporary  Tolstoy,  who  is  of  a  type  in 
other  respects  so  ditierent.  It  may  give  us  an  idea  of  his  primary 
sitttatiott  to  imagine  some  large  Virginian  or  Carolinian  slavehol^, 
during  the  first  half  of  the  oentnry,  inclining  to  *  Northern*  views; 
and  becoming  (though  not  predominantly  under  pressure  of  these,  hut 
rather  by  the  operation  of  an  exquisite  tjrenins)  the  t»Tcat  American 
novelist  —  one  of  the  great  novelists  ot  the  world.  Born  under  a  social 
and  political  order  sternly  repressive,  all  Turgeneff's  deep  instincts, 
all  his  moral  passion,  placed  him  on  the  liberal  side;  with  the  conse- 
quence that  early  in  life,  after  a  period  s})cnt  at  a  German  university, 
he  found  himself,  throuc^^h  the  accident  of  a  trifling  ptil/lic  utterance, 
under  such  suspicion  in  hijj:h  places  as  to  be  sentenced  to  a  term  ol 
tempered  exile, —  confinement  to  his  own  estate.  It  was  partly  under 
these  circnmstances  perhaps  that  he  gathered  material  for  the  work 
from  the  appearance  of  which  his  reputation  dates, —  <A  Sportsman's 
Sketches,*  published  in  two  volumes  in  1S52.  This  admirable  collec- 
tion of  impressions  of  homely  countn,-  life,  as  the  old  state  of  servitude 
had  made  it,  is  often  spoken  of  as  having  borne  to  the  great  decree 
XXV— 94s 
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of  Alexander  IT.  the  relation  borne  by  Mrs.  Beecher  Stowc's  fnmous 
novel  to  the  emancipation  of  the  Southern  slaves.  Incontestably. 
at  any  rate,  Turgeneff's  rustic  studies  sounded,  like  *  Uncle  Tom  s 
Cabin.*  a  particcdar  boar:  with  thp  difference,  however,  of  not  having 
at  the  tit^ie  produced  an  agitation. — of  having  rather  presented  the 
case  with  an  nrt  too  insidious  for  instant  recog;nition,  an  art  that 
stirred  the  depths  more  than  the  surface. 

The  author  was  designated  promptly  enough,  at  any  rate,  for 
such  inflvence  as  might  best  be  exercised  at  a  distance:  he  traveled, 
he  lived  abroad;  early  in  the  sixties  he  was  settled  in  Germany;  he 
acquired  property  at  Pad  en-Baden,  and  spent  there  the  last  years  of 
the  prosperous  period  —  in  the  history  of  the  place — of  which  the 
Franrn-Pmssian  War  wa-^  to  mark  the  violent  term.  He  ca<;t  in  his 
lot  after  that  event  mainly  with  the  victims  of  the  lost  cause;  setting 
np  a  fresh  home  in  Paris, — near  which  city  he  had,  on  the  Seine,  a 
charming  alternate  residence,— and  passing  in  it  and  in  the  country, 
save  for  brief  revisitations,  the  remainder  of  his  days.  His  friend* 
ships,  his  attachments,  in  the  world  of  art  and  of  letters,  were  numer- 
ous and  di.stinjrnishcd ;  he  never  married;  he  produced,  as  the  years 
went  on,  without  precipitation  or  frequency;  and  these  were  the 
years  dntlng  which  his  reputation  gradually  established  itself  as* 
according  to  the  phrase,  European, — a  phrase  denoting  in  this  case, 
perhaps,  a  public  more  alert  in  the  United  States  even  than  else- 
where. 

Tolstoy,  his  junior  by  ten  years,  had  niLaiiwhile  cmne  tn  fmition  ; 
thougli.  as  in  tact  happeneu.  it  was  not  till  after  Turgencll's  death 
that  the  greater  fame  of  <War  and  Peace*  and  of  *Anna  Kar6nina* 
began  to  be  blown  about  the  world.  One  of  the  last  acts  of  the  elder 
writer,  performed  on  his  death-bed.  was  to  address  to  the  other 
(from  whom  for  a  considerahh^  term  he  !iad  been  estrancred  by  cir- 
cumstances needless  to  reproduce)  an  appeal  to  return  to  the  exercise 
of  the  genius  that  Tolstoy  had  already  so  lamentably,  so  monstrously 
forsworn.  *I  am  on  my  death«-bed;  there  is  no  possibility  of  my 
recovery,  I  write  yon  expressly  to  tell  you  how  happy  I  have  been 
to  be  vmtr  crmtemporary,  and  to  utter  my  last,  my  urgent  prayer. 
Come  back,  ray  friend,  to  your  literary  labors.  That  gift  came  to 
you  from  the  source  from  which  all  comes  to  us.  Ah,  how  happy 
I  shmld  be  could  I  tbink  you  would  listen  to  my  entreaty!  My 
Mend,  great  writer  of  our  Russian  land,  respond  to  it,  obey  it!* 
These  words,  among  thr  i  touching  surely  ever  addressed  by 
one  gfreat  spirit  t"  aiuiUuT.  throw  n.r\  indircrt  lig'ht  —  perhaps  I  may 
even  say  a  direct  one  -  n]5on  tlie  tiature  and  quality  of  Turgeneff's 

« 

artistic  temperament;  so  much  so  that  I  regret  being  without  oppor- 
tunity, in  this  place,  to  gather  such  aid  for  a  portrait  of  him  as 
might  be  supplied  by  following  out  the  unlikeness  between  the  pair. 
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It  would  be  too  easy  to  say  that  Tolstoy  was.  from  the  Russian 
point  of  view,  for  home  consumption,  and  Ttirgeneff  for  foreign :  <  War 
and  Peace  ^  lias  probably  had  more  feeders  in  Europe  and  America 
than  <A  House  of  Gentlefolk  >  or  <0n  the  Bve>  or  <  Smoke,'— a  cir- 
cumstance less  detrimental  than  it  may  appear  to  my  claim  of  our 

havin^c,  in  ihv  Western  world.  ?i!premcly  adopted  the  author  of  the 
latter  works.  Turi^ont-IT  is  in  a  peculiar  dct^rce  what  I  tnay  call 
the  novelists'  novelist, —  an  artistic  influence  extraordinarily  valuaulc 
and  inetadicably  established.  The  perusal  of  Tolstoy — a  wonderful 
mass  of  life — is  an  immense  event,  a  kind  of  splendid  accident  for 
each  of  us:  his  name  represents  nevertheless  no  such  eternal  spell  of 
method,  no  such  quiet  irresistihility  of  7)rcsentation,  as  shines,  close 
to  us  and  lighting  our  possible  steps,  in  that  of  his  precursor.  Tol- 
stoy IS  a  reflector  as  vast  as  a  natural  lake;  a  monster  harnessed 
to  his  great  subject^ all  human  life  1— as  an  elephant  might  be  har- 
nessed, for  purposes  of  traction,  not  to  a  carriage,  but  to  a  coach- 
house. His  own  case  is  prodii^ioiis,  but  his  example  for  others  dire: 
disciples  not  elephantine  he  can  only  mislead  and  betray. 

One  by  one,  for  thirty  years,  with  a  firm,  deliberate  hand,  with 
intervals  and  patience  and  waits,  Turgeneff  pricked  in  his  sharp 
outlines.  His  great  external  mark  is  probably  his  concision:  aa 
ideal  he  never  threw  over, — it  shines  most  perhaps  even  when  he  is 
least  brief.— and  that  he  often  applied  with  a  rare  felic  ity.  Tie  has 
masterpieces  of  a  few  pages;  his  perfect  things  are  sometimes  liis 
least  prolonged.  He  abounds  in  short  tales,  episodes  clipped  as  by 
the  scissors  of  Atropos;  but  for  a  direct  translation  of  the  whole  we 
have  still  to  wait,*— depending  meanwhile  upon  tihe  French  and  Ger- 
man versions,  which  have  been,  instead  of  the  original  text  (thanks  to 
the  paucity  among  us  of  readers  of  Russian),  the  source  of  several 
published  in  English.  For  the  novels  and  <A  Sportsman's  Sketches* 
we  depend  upon  the  nine  volumes  (1897)  of  Mrs.  Gamett  We  touch 
here  upon  the  remarkable  side,  to  our  vision,  of  the  writer's  fortune, 
—the  anomaly  of  his  having  constrained  to  intimacy  even  those 
who  are  shut  out  from  the  enjoyment  of  his  medinni,  for  whom 
that  question  is  positively  prevented  from  existint;:.  Putting  aside 
extrinsic  intimations,  it  is  impossible  to  read  him  without  the  convic- 
tion of  his  being,  in  the  vividness  of  his  own  tongue,  of  the  strong 
type  of  those  made  to  bring  home  to  us  the  happy  truth  of  the 
unity,  in  a  generous  talent,  of  material  and  form, — of  their  being 
inevitable  faces  of  the  same  medal;  the  type  of  those,  in  a  word, 
whose  example  deals  death  to  the  perpetual  clumsy  assumption  that 
subject  and  style  are^sssthetically  speaking,  or  in  the  living  work— 
different  and  separable  things.  We  are  conscious,  reading  him  in  a 
language  not  his  own,  of  not  being  reached  by  his  personal  tone,  his 
individual  accent. 
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It  is  a  testimony  therefore  to  tbe  intensity  of  his  presence. 

that  so  much  of  his  particular  charm  does  reach  us;  that  the  mask 
turned  to  us  has.  even  without  his  expression,  still  so  much  beatity. 
It  is  the  beauty  (smce  we  must  try  to  formulate)  of  the  finest  pres- 
entation of  the  famniar.  His  vision  is  of  the  world  of  character 
and  feeling,  the  world  of  the  relations  life  throws  np  at  every  hour 
and  on  every  spot:  be  deals  little,  on  the  whole,  in  the  miracles  of 
chance, —  the  hours  and  sp'^ts  over  the  edge  of  time  nnd  space,  his 
air  is  that  of  the  great  central  region  of  passion  and  inoiivc,  »-f  the 
usual,  the  inevitable,  the  intimate — ^the  intimate  for  weal  or  woe. 
No  theme  that  he  ever  chooses  but  strikes  us  as  fnll;  yet  with  all 
have  we  the  sense  that  their  animation  comes  from  within,  and  is 
not  pinned  to  their  backs  like  the  pricking  objects  used  of  old  in  the 
horse-races  of  the  Roman  carnival,  to  maTvi.-  the  animals  run.  With- 
out a  patch  of  "plot"  to  draw  blood,  the  story  he  mainly  tells  tis.  the 
situation  he  mainly  gives,  runs  as  if  for  dear  lite.  His  first  book 
was  practically  full  evidence  of  what,  if  we  have  to  specify,  is  finest 
in  him. — the  effect,  for  the  commonest  truth,  of  an  exquisite  envelope 
of  poetr>%  In  this  medium  of  feeling, — ^fult,  as  it  were,  of  all  the 
echoes  and  shocks  of  the  universal  danger  and  need, — everything  in 
him  goes  on;  the  sense  of  fate  and  folly  and  pity  and  wonder  and 
beauty.  The  tenderness,  the  humor,  the  variety  of  <A  Sportsman's 
Sketches*  revealed  on  the  spot  an  observer  with  a  rare  imagination. 
These  faculties  had  attached  themselves,  t  >v;ether.  to  small  things 
and  to  great:  to  the  misery,  the  simplu  ity,  the  piety,  the  patience, 
of  the  unemancipated  peasant ;  to  all  the  natural  wonderful  life  of 
earth  and  air  and  winter  and  summer  and  field  and  forest;  to  queer 
apparitions  of  country  neighbors,  of  strange  local  eccentrics;  to  oldp 
world  practices  and  superstitions;  to  secrets  gathered  and  types  disin> 
terred  and  impressions  absorbed  in  the  long,  close  contacts  with  man 
and  nature  involved  in  the  passion.nte  pursuit  of  game.  Magnificent 
in  stature  and  nrii^nnal  vi^^'or,  Turj^'i-ni.  tT.  with  his  love  of  the  chase, 
or  rather  perhaps  ui  the  inspiration  he  found  in  it,  would  have  been 
the  model  of  the  mighty  hunter,  had  not  such  an  image  been  a  little 
at  variance  with  his  natural  mildness,  the  softness  that  often  accom- 
panies the  sense  of  an  extraordinary  reach  of  limb  and  play  of  mus- 
cle. He  was  in  person  the  model  rather  of  the  strong  man  at  rest: 
massive  and  towering,  with  the  voice  of  innocence  and  the  smile 
almost  of  childhood.  What  seemed  sUll  more  of  a  contradiction  to  so 
much  of  him,  however,  was  that  his  work  was  all  delicacy  and  fancy, 
penetration  and  compression. 

Tf  T  afh!,  irj  their  order  of  s-icccsston.  * Rudin.'  'Fathers  and  Child- 
ren,* *  Spring  Floods.*  and  *  \'irs:^iii  Soil,*  to  the  three  novels  I  have 
(also  in  their  relation  of  tinit)  named  above,  I  shall  have  indicated 
the  larger  blocks  of  the  compact  monument,  with  a  base  resting 
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deep  and  interstices  well  filled,  into  which  that  work  disposes  itself. 
The  list  of  his  minor  prodnctifins  is  too  long  to  draw  out:  I  can  only 
mention,  as  a  few  of  the  most  striking  —  *A  C<irrespondence,*  *The 
Wayside  Inn,*  *The  Brigadier,*  *  The  Dog.'  'The  Jew,*  *  Visions,* 
<Miimu,*  < Three  Meetings,*  <A  First  Love,'  <The  Forsaken.'  ^Assia,' 
<The  Journal  el  «  Snperfltious  Man,'  'The  Story  of  Lieutenailt  Yer- 
gunov,*  'A  King  Lear  of  the  Steppe.*  The  first  ])]ace  among  his 
novels  would  be  difficult  to  assign :  trencral  opinion  probably  hesi- 
tates between  <A  House  of  Gentlefolk'  and  *  Fathers  and  Children.' 
My  own  predilection  is  great  for  the  esqidaite  *0n  the  Eve';  though 
I  admit  that  in  such  a  company  it  draws  no  supremacy  from  being 
exqtiisite.  What  is  less  contestable  is  that  'Virgin  Soil*  —  published 
shortly  before  his  deat!i,  and  the  longest  of  his  fictions — has.  although 
full  of  beauty,  a  fiinor  perfection. 

Character,  character  e.xpressed  and  exposed,  is  in  all  these  things 
what  we  inveterately  find^  Tnigeneff's  sense  of  it  was  tiae  great 
light  that  artistically  guided  him;  the  simplest  accotmt  of  him  is  to 
say  tiiat  the  mere  play  of  it  constitutes  in  every  case  his  sufficient 
drama.  No  one  has  h:ul  a  closer  vision,  nr  a  hand  at  once  more 
ironic  and  more  tender,  for  the  individual  figure.  He  sees  it  with 
its  minutest  signs  and  tricks, — all  its  heredity  of  idiosyncrasies,  all 
its  particulars  of  weakness  and  strength,  of  ugliness  and  beauty,  of 
oddity  and  charm:  and  yet  it  is  of  his  essence  that  he  sees  it  in 
the  general  flood  of  life,  steeped  in  its  relations  and  contacts,  strug- 
gling or  submerg'ed,  a  hurried  ]:)artielc  in  the  stream.  This  gives 
him,  with  his  quiet  method,  his  extraordinary  breadth;  dissociates 
his  tare  power  to  partictttarise  frmn  dryness  or  hardness,  from  any 
peril  of  caricature.  He  understands  so  much  that  we  almost  won- 
der  he  can  express  anything;  and  his  expression  is  indeed  wholly  in 
absolute  projectinn.  in  illustration,  in  giving  of  everything  the  un- 
explained and  irresponsible  specimen.  He  is  of  a  spirit  so  human 
that  we  almost  wonder  at  his  control  of  his  matter;  of  a  pity  so 
deep  and  so  general  that  we  almost  wonder  at  his  curiosity.  The  de- 
ment of  poetry  in  him  is  constant,  and  yet  reality  stares  through  it 
without  the  loss  of  a  wrinkle.  No  one  has  more  of  that  sign  of  the 
born  novelist  which  resides  in  a  respect  tinconditioned  for  the  freedom 
and  vitality,  the  absoluteness  when  summoned,  of  the  creatures  he 
invokes;  or  is  more  superior  to  the  strange  and  second-rate  policy 
of  explaining  or  presenting  them  by  reprobation  or  apology, — of  tak- 
ing the  short  cuts  and  anticipating  the  emotions  and  judgments  about 
them  that  should  be  left,  at  the  best,  to  the  perhaps  not  most  intel- 
ligent reader.  And  yet  his  system,  as  it  may  summarily  be  called, 
of  the  mere  particularized  report,  has  a  lucidity  beyond  the  virtue  of 
the  cruder  moralist 
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If  character,  as  I  say.  is  what  he  gives  us  at  evety  tatn*  I  ahootd 
speedily  add  that  he  offers  it  not  in  the  least  as  a  synonym,  in  our 
Western  sense,  of  resolution  and  prosperity.  It  wears  the  form  nf 
the  almost  helpless  detachment  of  the  sbort>sighted  individual  suul; 
and  tlie  perfection  of  his  eidiilrftioii  of  it  is  in  truth  too  often  bnt 
the  intensity  of  what,  for  anooess,  it  jnst  does  not  produce.  What 
works  in  him  most  is  the  question  of  the  will;  and  the  most  constant 
indiiciion  he  suggests,  bears  upon  the  sad  fijrtire  that  principle  seems 
mainly  to  make  among  his  countrymen.  He  had  seen  —  he  suggests 
to  ns — its  collapse  in  a  tbooaaxid  quarters;  and  the  most  general 
tragedy,  to  his  view,  is  that  of  its  desperate  adventures  and  disas- 
ters, its  inevitable  abdication  and  defeat.  But  if  the  men,  for  the 
most  part,  let  it  go.  it  takes  rcftij^c  iti  the  other  sex:  many  nf  the 
representatives  of  which,  in  his  pages,  are  supremely  strung  —  in 
wonderful  addition,  in  various  cases,  to  being  otherwise  admirable. 
This  is  true  of  such  a  number—the  3ronnger  women,  the  girls,  the 
*  heroines*  in  especial  —  that  they  form  in  themselves,  on  the  ground 
of  moral  bcanty,  of  the  finest  distinction  of  snnl,  one  of  the  most 
striking  groups  the  mridem  novel  has  given  us.  They  arc  heroines 
to  the  letter,  and  of  a  heroism  obscure  and  undecorated :  it  is  almost 
they  alone  who  have  the  energy  to  determine  and  to  acL  Elena, 
Lisa,  Tatyana,  Gemma,  Harianna — we  can  write  their  names  and 
call  up  their  imi^es.  but  I  lack  space  to  take  them  in  turn.  It  is  by 
a  succession  of  the  finest  and  tendcrest  touches  that  tliey  live;  and 
this,  in  all  TurgeneS's  work,  is  the  process  by  which  be  persuades 
and  succeeds. 

It  was  his  own  view  of  his  main  danger  that  he  sacrificed  too 
much  to  detail;  was  wanting  in  compoaition,  in  the  gift  that  oon- 

duces  to  unity  of  impression.  But  nn  novelist  is  closer  and  more 
cumnlative;  in  norje  does  distinction  sjirin.!^  from  a  quality  of  truth 
more  independent  of  everything  but  the  subject,  but  the  idea  itself. 
This  idea,  this  subject,  moreover,— a  spark  Idndled  by  the  innermost 
frictiott  of  things.— is  always  as  interestli^  as  an  unopened  tele- 
gram. The  genial  freedom  — with  its  exquisite  delicacy — ot  his 
approach  to  this  "innermost"  world,  the  world  of  our  finer  conscious- 
ness, has  in  short  a  side  that  I  can  only  describe  and  commemorate 
as  nobly  disinterested:  a  side  that  makes  too  many  of  his  rivals 
appear  to  hold  us  in  comparison  by  violent  means,  and  introduce  tui 
in  comparison  to  vulgar  things. 
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THB  DEATH  OP  BAZAROV 
Prom  <Patben  and  Qiildren> 

BAZAROv's  old  parents  were  all  the  more  overjoyed  by  their 
son's  arrival,  as  it  was  quite  unexpected.  Arina  Vlasvevna 
was  greatly  excited,  a.iia  jcepL  running  backwards  and  for- 
wards in  the  house,  so  that  VassUy  Ivanovitch  compared  her 
to  a  *hen  partridge'*;  the  short  tail  of  her  abbreviated  jadcet 
did  in  fact,  give  her  somethiiig  <^  a  bird-like  appearance.  He 
himself  merely  growled,  and  gnawed  the  amber  mouth-pieoe  of 
his  pipe;  or  clutching  his  neck  with  his  fingers,  turned  his  head 
round,  as  thouj^li  lie  were  tryinj^  whether  it  were  properly 
screwed  on;  then  all  at  once  he  opened  his  wide  mouth  and 
went  off  into  a  perfectly  noiseless  chuckle. 

*  I've  come  to  you  for  six  whole  weeks,  governor,  •*  Bazarov 
said  to  him,    "  I  want  to  work,  so  please  don't  hinder  me  now.  * 
*Yoa  shall  forget  my  face  completely,  if  you  call  that  hinder- 
ing  you!"  answered  Vassily  Ivanovitch. 

He  kept  his  promise.  After  installing  his  son  as  before  in 
his  study,  he  almost  hid  himself  away  from  him,  and  he  kept 
his  wife  from  all  superfluous  demonstrations  of  tenderness.  "On 
Enynslia's  first  visit,  my  dear  soul,"  he  ^ai<1  to  her,  "we  both- 
ered him  a  little;  we  must  be  wiser  this  time."  Arina  Vlasvevna 
agreed  with  her  husband;  but  that  was  small  comi)ensation,  since 
she  saw  her  son  only  at  meals,  and  was  now  absokitely  afraid 
to  address  him.  *£n3rushenka — "  she  would  say  sometimes;  and 
before  he  had  time  to  look  round,  she  was  nervously  fingering 
the  tassels  of  her  reticule,  and  faltering,  *  Never  mind,  never 
mind,  I  only  — and  afterwards  she  would  go  to  Vassily  Ivan- 
ovitch, and,  her  check  in  her  hand,  would  consult  him :  *•  If 
you  could  only  find  out,  darling,  which  Enyusha  would  like  for 
dinner  to-day, —  cabbage  broth  or  beet  root  soup?"  —  "But  why 
didn't  yon  ask  him  yourself?"  —  "Oh.  he  will  get  sick  of  me!* 
Bazarov,  however,  soon  ceased  to  shut  him.seli  up:  the  fever  of 
work  fell  away,  and  was  replaced  by  dreary  boredom  or  vague 
restlessness.  A  strange  weariness  began  to  show  itsdf  in  all  his 
movements;  even  his  walk,  firm,  bold,  and  strenuous,  was  changed. 
He  gave  up  walking  in  sditude,  and  began  to  seek  society;  he 
drank  tea  in  the  drawing-room,  strolled  about  the  kitchen-garden 
with  Vassily  Tvnnovitch,  and  smoked  with  him  in  silence;  once 
even  asked  after  Father  Alexey.  Vassily  Ivanovitch  at  first  re- 
joiced at  this  change,  but  his  joy  was  not  long-lived.   *^  Enyusba's 
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breaking  my  heart/  he  complained  in  secret  to  his  wife:  *it*s 
not  that  he's  discontented  or  angry — that  would  be  nothing;  he's 
sad,  he's  sorrowful — that's  what's  so  terrible.  He's  always  silent 
If  he'd  only  abuse  ns!  —  He's  growing  thin,  he's  lost  his  color." 
*' Mercy  on  us,  mercy  on  usl  **  whispered  the  old  woman:  "I 
would  put  an  amulet  on  his  neck,  but  of  conrsc  he  won't  allow  it," 
Vassily  Ivanovitch  several  times  attempted  in  the  most  cir- 
eiinispeet  manner  to  question  Bazarov  about  his  work,  al)ont  his 
iiealth,  and  about  Arkady,  But  Bazarov's  replies  were  reluctant 
and  casual;  and  once,  noticing  that  his  father  was  tr>ing  gradu- 
ally to  lead  up  to  something  in  conversation,  he  said  to  him  in  a 
tone  of  vexation,  *  Why  do  you  always  seem  to  be  walking  round 
me  on  tiptoe?  That  way's  worse  than  the  old  one.*  •There, 
there,  I  meant  nothing!  '*  poor  Vassily  Ivanovitch  answered  hur- 
riedly. So  his  (li])loniat!e  hints  remained  fruitless.  He  hoped 
to  awaken  his  son's  sympathy  one  day  by  bccfinning,  apropos  of 
the  approaching  emancipation  of  the  peasantry,  to  talk  about 
progress;  but  the  latter  responded  iiidillcrently,  "  Yesterday  I 
was  walking  under  the  fence,  and  I  heard  the  peasant  boys  here 
bawling  a  street  song  instead  of  some  old  ballad.  Tha^s  what 
progress  is.* 

Sometimes  Basarov  went  into  the  village,  and  in  his  usual 

bantering  tone  entered  into  conversation  with  some  peasant 

"Come,**  he  would  say  to  him,  expound  your  views  on  life  to 
mc.  brother:  you  see,  they  say  all  the  strcn.frth  and  future  of 
Russia  lies  in  your  hands;  a  new  epoch  in  history  will  be  started 
by  you  —  you  .sfive  us  our  real  language  and  our  laws.* 

The  peasant  either  made  no  reply,  or  articulated  a  few  words 
of  this  sort:  *Well,  well  try — because,  you  see,  to  be  sure — * 

*  You  explain  to  me  what  3rour  mir  is,*  Bazarov  interrupted; 
*attd  is  it  the  same  mir  that  is  said  to  rest  on  three  fishes?* 

•That,  little  father,  is  the  earth  that  rests  on  three  fishes,* 
the  peasant  would  declare  soothingly,  in  a  kind  of  patriarchal, 
simple-hearted  sing-song:  "and  over  acfainst  ours — -that  is  to  say, 
the  mir  —  we  know  there's  the  master's  will;  wherefore  you  are 
our  fathers.  And  the  stricter  the  tnaster's  rule,  the  better  for  the 
peasant.  * 

After  listening  to  such  a  reply  one  day,  Bazarov  shrugged  his 
shoulders  contemptuously  and  turned  away,  while  the  peasant 
sauntered  slowly  homewards. 

•What  was  he  talking  about?*  inquired  another  peasant  of 
middle  age  and  surly  aspect,  who  at  a  dtstanoe  ^m  the  door 
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of  his  hut  had  been  following  his  conversation  with  Bazaiov* 

•Arrears,  eh  ?  * 

"Arrears?  no  indeed,  mate!'*  answered  the  first  peasant,  and 
now  there  was  no  trace  of  patriarchal  sing-song  in  his  voice:  on 
the  contrary,  there  was  a  certain  seornful  gruffness  to  be  liuard 
in  it;  *"oh,  he  clacked  away  about  something  or  other:  wanted 
to  stretch  his  tongue  a  bit  Of  counse,  he's  a  gentleman:  what 
does  he  understand?* 

*'What  should  he  understand!*  answered  the  other  peasant, 
and  jerking  back  tiieir  caps  and  pushing  down  their  belts,  they 
proceeded  to  deliberate  upon  their  work  and  their  wants.  Alas! 
Bazarov,  shrugging  his  shoulders  contemptuously, —  Bazarov,  who 
knew  how  to  talk  to  peasants  (as  he  had  boasted  in  his  dispute 
with  Pavel  Petrovitch), — did  not  in  his  sulf-confidence  even  sus- 
pect that  in  their  eyes  he  was  all  the  while  sometiiing  of  the 
nature  of  a  buffooning  down. 

He  found  employment  for  himself  at  last,  however.  One  day 
Vassily  Ivanovitch  bound  up  a  peasant's  wounded  leg  before  him, 
bat  the  old  man's  hands  trembled,  and  he  could  not  manage  the 
bandages;  his  son  helped  him,  and  from  time  to  time  began  to 
take  a  share  in  his  practice, — though  at  the  same  time  he  was 
constantly  sneering-  both  at  the  remedies  he  himself  advised,  and 
at  his  fatlier  who  hastened  to  make  use  of  them.  But  Bazarov's 
jeers  did  not  in  the  least  perturb  Vassily  Tvanovitch ;  they  were 
poijituely  a  comfort  to  him.  Holding  his  greasy  dressing-gown 
across  his  stomach  with  two  fingers,  and  smoking  his  pipe,  he 
used  to  listen  with  enjoyment  to  Bazarov;  and  the  more  naalicious 
his  sallies,  the  more  good-humoredly  did  his  delighted  father 
chuclde,  showing  every  one  of  his  black  teeth.  He  used  even  to 
repeat  these  sometimes  flat  or  pointless  retorts;  and  would,  for 
instance,  for  several  days  constantly,  without  rhyme  or  reason, 
reiterate,  *' Not  a  matter  of  the  first  importance!**  simply  because 
his  son,  on  hearinj^  he  was  jroint^  to  matins,  had  made  use  of  that 
exi)ression.  "Thank  God!  he  has  got  over  his  melancholy!"  he 
whispered  to  his  wife:  *how  he  gave  it  to  me  to-day!  It  was 
splendid!*  Koreover,  the  idea  of  having  such  an  assistant  excited 
him  to  ecstasy,  filled  him  with  pride.  *Yes,  yes,'*  he  would 
say  to  some  peasant  woman,  in  a  man's  cloak  and  a  cap  shaped 
like  a  horn,  as  he  handed  her  a  bottle  of  Goulard's  extract  or  a 
box  of  white  ointment,  *yon  onsfht  to  be  thanking  God,  my 
good  woman,  every  minute  that  my  son  is  staying  with  me:  you 
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will  be  treated  now  by  the  most  scientific,  most  modem  method. 
Do  yoti  know  what  that  means  ?  The  Emperor  of  the  French, 
Napoleon,  even,  has  no  better  doctor.*  And  the  peasant  woman, 
who  had  come  to  complain  that  bhe  felt  so  sort  of  queer  all  over 
(the  exact  meaning  of  tliese  words  she  was  not  abfe,  however, 
herself  to  explain),  merelf  bowed  low  and  rummaged  in  her 
bosom,  where  four  eggs  lay  tied  up  in  the  comer  of  a  towel. 

Basarov  once  even  pulled  out  a  tooth  for  a  passing  peddler  of 
cloth;  and  though  this  tooth  was  an  average  specimen,  Vassily 
Ivanovitch  preserved  it  as  a  curiosity,  and  incessantly  repeated, 
as  he  showed  it  to  Father  Alexey,  "Just  look,  what  a  fan^^!  The 
force  Yevgeny  has!  The  peddler  seemed  to  leap  into  the  air.  If 
it  had  been  an  oak,  he'd  have  rooted  it  up!* 

*Most  promising!*  Father  Alexey  would  comment  at  last; 
not  knowing  what  answer  to  make,  and  how  to  get  rid  of  the 
ecstatic  old  man. 

One  day  a  peasant  from  a  neighboring  village  brought  his 
brother  to  Vassily  Ivanovitch,  ill  with  typhus.  The  unhappy 
man,  lying  flat  on  a  truss  of  straw,  was  dying:  his  body  was 
covered  with  dark  patches;  he  had  long  aj^o  lost  consciousness, 
Vassily  Ivanovitch  expressed  his  regret  that  uo  one  had  taken 
steps  to  procure  medical  aid  sooner,  and  declared  there  was  no 
hope.  And  in  foct  the  peasant  did  not  get  his  brother  home 
again:  he  died  in  the  cart. 

Three  days  later  Bazarov  came  into  his  father^s  room  and 
asked  him  if  he  had  any  caustic. 

*'Yes:  what  do  you  want  it  for?" 

"I  must  have  some — to  burn  a  cut." 

«  For  wiioni  ?  » 

"  For  myself,  * 

« What,  yourself  ?  Why  is  that?  What  sort  of  a  cut?  Where 
is  it?» 

« Look  here,  on  my  finger.  I  went  to-day  to  the  village,  yon 
know,  where  they  brought  that  peasant  with  typhus  fever.  They 
were  just  going  to  op>en  the  body,  for  some  reason  or  other,  and 
I've  had  no  practice  of  that  sort  for  a  kmg  while.* 

«  Well  ? " 

*Well,  so  I  asked  the  district  doctor  about  it;  and  so  1  dis- 
sected it.* 

Vassily  Ivanovitch  all  at  once  turned  quite  white;  and,*  without 
uttering  a  w<»d,  rushed  to  his  study,  from  which  he  returned  at 
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once  with  a  Ut  of  caustic  in  his  liand.  Basarov  was  abont  to 
take  it  and  go  away. 

''For  mercy's  sake,**  said  Vassily  IvanOYitcli,  *let  me  do  it 

myself.  * 

Bazarov  smiled.    "What  a  devoted  practitioner!* 
"  Don't  laugh,  please.    Show  me  your  finger.    The  cut  is  not 
a  large  one.   Do  I  hurt  ?  * 

*  Press  harder;  don't  be  afraid.' 

Vassily  Ivanovitch  stopped.  *Wliat  do  yon  think,  Yevgeny; — 
wouldn't  it  be  bett^  to  bum  it  with  hot  iron  ?  * 

•That  ought  to  have  been  done  sooner:  the  caustic  even  is 
useless,  really,  now.  If  I've  taken  the  infectkm,  it's  too  late 
now.* 

"How!  too  late  —  *  Vassily  Ivanovitch  could  scarcely  articu- 
late the  words. 

*I  should  think  so!    It's  more  than  four  hours  ago.' 

Vassily  Ivanovitdi  burnt  the  cut  a  little  more.  *Bttt  had  the 
district  doctor  no  caustic  ?  * 

«No.» 

*How  was  that?  Good  heavens!   A  doctor  not  have  such  an 

indispensable  thing  as  that!* 

"You  should  have  seen  his  lancets,*  observed  Bazarov  as  he 

walked  away. 

Up  till  late  that  evening,  and  all  the  following  day,  Vassily 
Ivanovitch  kept  catching  at  every  possible  excuse  to  go  into  iiis 
son's  room;  and  though  far  from  referring  to  the  cut, —  he  even 
tried  to  talk  about  the  most  irrelevant  subjects, — he  looked  so 
persistently  into  his  face,  and  watched  him  in  such  trepidation, 
that  Bazarov  lost  patience  and  threatened  to  go  away.  '  Vassily 
Ivanovitch  gave  him  a  promise  not  to  bother  him;  the  more 
readily  as  Arina  Vlasyevna,  from  whom  of  course  he  kept  it  all 
secret,  was  beginninjj  to  worry  him  as  to  wliy  he  did  not  sleep, 
and  what  had  come  over  him.  For  two  whole  days  he  held  him- 
self in,  though  he  did  not  at  all  like  the  look  of  his  son,  whom 
he  kept  watching  stealthily;  but  on  the  third  day,  at  dinner,  he 
could  bear  it  no  long^.  Basarov  sat  with  downcast  looks,  and 
had  not  touched  a  single  dish. 

*Why  don't  you  eat,  Yevgeny?*  he  inquired,  putting  on  an 
expression  of  the  most  perfect  carelessness.  *The  food,  I  think, 
is  very  nicely  cooked.'* 

"  I  don't  want  anything,  so  I  don't  eat. " 
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"Have  you  no  appetite?  And  your  head — •  he  added  tim- 
idly —  "  does  it  ache  ?  ** 

"Yes.    Of  course  it  aches." 

Arina  Vlasycvna  sal  up  and  was  all  aleri. 

"Don't  be  angry,  please,  Yevgeny,"  continued  Vassily  Ivan- 
ovitch:  *  won't  yon  let  me  feel  yoor  ptilse?* 

Bazaiov  got  up.  *I  can  tell  you  withont  feeling  my  pulse: 
I'm  feverish.* 

"Has  there  been  any  shivering?* 

*Yes,  there  has  been  shivering  too.  Ill  go  and  lie  down, 
and  you  can  send  me  some  Ume-flower  tea.   I  must  have  caught 

cold.'* 

"To  be  sure,  I  heard  you  coughing  last  night,"  observed 
Arina  Vlasyevna, 

*I've  caught  cold,**  repeated  Basarov;  and  he  went  away. 

Arina  Vlasyevna  busied  herself  about  the  preparation  of  the 
decoction  of  lime-flowers,  while  Vassily  Ivanovitch  went  into  the 
next  room  and  clutched  at  his  hair  in  silent  desperation. 

Bazarov  did  not  get  up  again  that  day,  and  passed  the  whole 
Big^ht  in  hea\'^'^.  half-unconscioiis  torpor.  At  one  o'clock  in  the 
morning,  opening  his  eyes  with  an  effort,  he  saw  by  the  light  of 
a  lamp  his  father's  pale  face  bending  over  him,  and  told  him  to 
go  away.  The  old  man  begged  his  pardon,  but  he  quickly  came 
back  on  tiptoe;  and  half  hidden  by  the  cupboard  door,  he  gaaed 
persistently  at  his  son.  Arina  Vlasyevna  did  not  go  to  bed  either  ^ 
and  leaving  the  study  door  just  open  a  very  Kttle,  she  kept  com- 
ing up  to  it  to  listen  "  how  Enyusha  was  breathing, "  and  to  look 
at  Vassily  Ivanovitch.  She  conld  see  notliini,^  hut  his  motionless 
bent  back,  but  even  thai  art'onk'tl  her  some  laint  consolation.  In 
the  morning  Bazarov  iried  to  get  up:  lie  was  seized  with  giddi- 
ness, his  nose  began  to  bleed;  he  lay  down  again.  Vassily  Ivan- 
ovitch waited  on  him  in  silence;  Arina  Vlasyevna  went  in  to  him 
and  asked  him  how  he  was  feeling.  He  answered,  *  Better,"  and 
turned  to  the  wall.  Vassily  Ivanovitch  gesticulated  at  his  wife 
with  both  hands;  she  bit  her  lips  so  as  not  to  cry,  and  went 
away.  The  whole  house  seemed  suddenly  darkened;  every  one 
looked  1^1  no  my ;  there  was  a  strange  hush;  a  shrill  cock  was 
carried  away  from  ihc  yard  to  the  villai^e.  unable  to  comprehend 
why  he  should  he  treated  so.  Bazarov  still  lay  turned  to  the 
wall.  Vassily  Ivanovitch  tried  to  address  him  with  various  ques- 
tions; but  they  tatigoed  Basarov,  and  the  old  man  sank  into  his 
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ann-chair,  motionless,  only  cracking  his  finger- joints  now  and 
then.  He  went  for  a  few  niintites  into  the  <rarden;  stood  there 
like  a  statue,  as  though  overwhelmed  with  unutterable  bewil- 
derment (the  expression  of  amazement  never  left  his  faee  all 
through) ;  and  went  back  again  to  his  son,  trying  to  avoid  his 
wife's  questions.  She  caught  him  by  the  arm  at  last,  and  pas- 
sionately,— almost  meaacingly,^8aid,  *  What  is  wrong  with  him  ?* 
Then  he  came  to  himael^  and  forced  himself  to  smile  at  her  in 
reply;  but  to  his  own  horror,  instead  of  a  smile,  he  fonnd  him- 
self  taken  somehow  by  a  fit  of  laughter.  He  had  sent  at  day*' 
break  for  a  doctor.  He  thought  it  necessary  to  inform  his  son 
of  this,  for  fear  he  should  be  angry,  Bazarov  suddenly  turned 
over  on  the  sofa,  beat  a  fij^ed  dull  look  on  his  father,  and  asked 
for  drink. 

Vassily  Ivanovitch  gave  him  some  water,  and  as  he  did  so 
felt  his  forehead.    It  seemed  on  fire. 

*  Governor,*  b^fan  Basarov,  in  a  slow,  drowsy  voice,  *rm  in 
a  bad  way:  I've  got  the  infection,  and  in  a  few  days  youH  have 
to  bury  me.* 

Vassily  Ivanovitch  staggered  back,  as  though  some  one  had 
aimed  a  blow  at  his  legs. 

*  Yevgeny !  *  he  faltered,  *  what  do  you  mean  ?  God  have 
mercy  on  yovi !    You've  caught  cold !  • 

"  Hush !  *  Bazarov  interposed  deUberately.  "A  doctor  can't  be 
allowed  to  talk  like  that  There's  every  symptom  of  infection: 
you  know  yomrself.* 

*  Where  are  the  symptoms — of  infection,  Yevgeny?  Good 
heavens ! * 

"What's  this?**  said  I'n.varov:  and  pulling*  up  his  shirt-sleeve, 
he  showed  his  father  the  ominous  red  patches  coming  out  on  his 
arm. 

Vassily  Ivanovitch  was  shaking  and  chill  with  terror. 

*  Supposing/  he  said  at  last,  *even  supposing — if  even  there's 
something  like — infection — * 

*  Pysemia,*  put  in  his  son. 

*Well,  well— something  of  the  epidemic — * 

"Pyaemia,*  Bazarov  repeated  sharply  and  distinctly;  ^have 
you  forg^otten  your  text-books  ?  '* 

"  Well,  well  —  as  yoit  like.    Anyway,  we  will  cure  you!  " 

"  Come,  that's  humbug.  But  that's  not  the  point.  1  didn't 
expect  to  die  so  soon;  it's  a  most  unpleasant  incident,  to  tell  the 
truth.    You  and  mother  ought  to  make  the  most  of  your  strong 
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reliflfioiis  belief;  now's  the  time  to  put  it  to  the  test.**  He  drank 
off  a  little  water.  I  want  to  ask  you  about  one  thing  —  while 
my  head  is  still  under  my  control.  To-morrow  or  next  day 
my  brain,  you  know,  will  send  in  its  resignation,  i'm  not  ciuite 
certain  even  now  whether  I'm  ezptressing  myself  clearly.  While 
I've  been  lying  here,  I've  kept  foncying  red  dogs  were  rvaadng 
round  me,  while  you  were  malting  them  point  at  me,  as  if  I 
were  a  woodcock.  Just  as  if  I  were  drank.  Do  you  understand 
me  all  right 

"  I  assure  you,  Yevgeny,  you  are  talking  perfectly  correctly.  * 
'*A11  the  better.    You  told  me  you'd  sent  for  the  doctor.  You 
did  that  to  comfort  yourself; — comfort  me  too:  send  a  messen- 
ger—» 

•  To  Arkady  Nikolaitch  ?  '*  put  in  the  old  man. 

*  Who's  Aikady  Nikolaitch?*  said  Basarov,  as  though  in 
doubt.  *0h,  yes!  that  chicken!  No,  let  him  alone:  he's  turned 
jackdaw  now.   Don't  be  surprised:  that's  not  delirium  yet  You 

send  a  messenger  to  Madame  OdintSOV,  Anna  Sergyevna;  she's 
a  lady  with  an  estate.  Do  you  know  ?  *  (Vassily  Ivanovitch 
nodded.)  *'  Yevgeny  Bazarnv.  say,  sends  his  greetings,  and  sends 
word  he  is  dyin<^.    Will  you  do  that'" 

Yes,  I  will  do  it.  Bui  is  it  a  po.s.siblc  thing  for  you  to  die, 
Yevgeny?  Think  only!  Where  would  divine  justice  be  after 
that?» 

*I  know  nothing  about  that;  only  you  send  the  messenger.* 
*I11  send  this  minute,  and  111  write  a  letter  myself.* 

"  No,  why  ?    Say  I  sent  greetings;  nothing  more  is  necessary. 

And  WAV  I'll  go  back  to  my  dogs.  Strange!  I  want  to  fix  my 
thout,dits  e>n  death,  and  nothing  comes  of  it  I  see  a  kind  of  blur 

—  and  nothinjr  more," 

He  turned  painfully  back  to  the  wail  again;  while  Vassily 
Ivanovitch  went  out  of  the  study,  and  struggling  as  far  as  his 
wife's  bedroom,  simply  dropped  down  on  to  his  knees  before  the 
holy  pictures. 

^Pray,  Arina,  pray  for  us!*  he  moaned:  "^our  son  is  dyinjg^.* 
The  doctor — the  same  district  doctor  who  had  had  no  cans- 

tic — arrived;  and  after  looking  at  the  patient,  advised  them  to 
persevere  with  a  cooling  treatment,  and  at  that  p(Mnt  said  a  few 
words  of  the  chance  of  recovery. 

"Have  yoxi  ever  chanced  to  see  people  in  my  state  f/o/  set 
olf  for  Elysium  ? "  asked  Bazarov ;  and  suddenly  snatching  the  leg 
of  a  heavy  table  that  stood  near  his  sofa,  he  swung  it  round, 
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and  pushed  it  away.  *  There's  strength,  there's  strength,'*  he 
murmured;  —  *  everything's  here  still,  and  I  must  die  I  An  old 
man  at  least  has  .time  to  "be  weaned  from  life,  but  I —  Well,  go 
and  try  to  disprove  death.  Death  will  disprove  yon,  and  that's 
all!  Who's  crying  there?*  he  added,  after  a  short  pause. 
*Modier7  Poor  tibing!  Whom  will  she  feed  now  wi^  her 
exquisite  beet-root  soup?  Yon,  "Vassily  Ivanovitch,  whimpering' 
too,  I  do  believe!  Why,  if  Christianity's  no  help  to  you,  be  a 
philosopher,  a  Stoic,  or  what  noil  Why,  didn't  you  boast  you 
were  a  philosopher?" 

•Me  a  philosopher!*  wailed  Vassily  Ivanovitch,  while  the 
tears  fairly  streamed  down  his  cheeks. 

Baaarov  got  worse  every  hour;  the  progress  of  the  disease 
was  rapid,  as  is  usually  the  way  in  cases  of  suigical  poisoning. 
He  still  had  not  lost  consciousness,  and  understood  what  was  said 
to  him;  he  was  still  struggling.  •!  don't  want  to  lose  my  wits,* 
he  muttered,  clenching  his  fists:  "what  rot  it  all  is!**  And  at 
once  he  would  say,  **Come,  take  ten  from  cis^ht,  what  remains?** 
"Vassily  Ivanovitch  wandered  about  like  one  possessed;  propof^ed 
first  one  remedy,  then  anotlier;  and  ended  by  doing  nothing  but 
cover  up  his  son's  feet.  "Try  cold  pack — emetic — mustard  plas- 
ters on  the  stomach — bleeding,**  he  would  murmur  with  an  effort. 
The  doctor,  whom  he  had  entreated  to  remain,  agreed  widi  him; 
ordered  the  patient  lemonade  to  drink;  and  for  himself  asked  for 
a  pipe,  and  something  'warming  and  strengthening,* — that  is  to 
say,  brandy.  Arina  Vlasyevna  sat  on  a  low  stool  near  the  door, 
and  only  went  out  from  time  to  time  to  pray.  A  few  days 
before,  a  look  in  ^-t^l  ass  liad  slip]>cd  out  of  her  hands  and  been 
broken,  and  this  she  had  always  considered  an  omen  of  evil;  even 
Anfisushka  could  say  nothing  to  her,  Timofeitch  had  gone  oS 
to  Madame  Odintsov's, 

That  night  passed  badly  for  Bazaiw.  He  was  in  the  agonies 
of  high  fever.  Towards  morning  he  was  a  little  easier.  He 
asked  for  Arina  Vlasyevna  to  comb  his  hair,  kissed  her  hand, 
and  swallowed  two  gulps  of  tea.  Vassily  Ivanovitch  revived  a 
little. 

*  Thank  God!"  he  kept  declaring;  *the  crisis  is  coming,  the 
crisis  is  at  hand !  * 

•  There,  to  think  now,  **  murmured  Bazarov,  "  what  a  word 
can  dol  He*s  found  it;  he's  said  'crisis,*  and  is  comforted.  Ifs 
an  astounding  thing  how  man  believes  in  words.  If  he's  told 
he*s  a  fool,  for  instance,  though  he's  not  thrashed,  hell  be 
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wretched;  call  him  a  clever  fellow,  and  hell  he  delighted  if  you 
go  off  without  paying  him.* 

This  little  speech  of  Bazarov's,  recalling  his  old  retorts,  moved 
Vassily  Ivanovitch  greatly. 

*  Bravo!  well  said,  very  good!*  he  cried,  making  as  though 
he  were  clapping  his  hands. 

Bazarov  smiled  monriifully. 

"So  what  do  you  think,"  he  said;  *  is  the  crisis  over,  or  com- 
ing ?  * 

*You  are  hetter,  that's  what  I  tee;  tliat's  what  rejoices  me,* 
answered  Vassily  Ivanovitch. 

*Wdl,  that's  good:  rejoicings  never  come  amiss.   And  to  her, 

do  you  remember  ?  did  yon  send  ?  * 
«To  be  sure  1  did." 

The  changfc  for  the  better  did  not  last  long.  Tho  disease 
resumed  its  onslanj]fhts.  Vas^^ily  Ivanovitcli  was  sitting  by  })az;i- 
rnv.  Tt  seemed  as  lh(.iu,!;b  the  old  man  were  tormented  by  .sonic 
special  anguish,     lie  was  several  times  on  the  point  of  speaking 

— and  could  not. 

*  Yevgeny!*  he  brought  out  at  last;  *my  son,  my  one  dear 
son!* 

This  unfamiUar  mode  of  address  produced  an  effect  cm  Baaa- 
fo\'.  He  turned  his  head  a  little,  and  obviously  trying  to  fight 
against  the  load  of  oblivion  weighing  upon  him,  he  articulated, 
«  What  is  it,  father  ?  " 

•Yevgeny,**  Vassily  Ivanovitch  went  on,  and  he  fell  on  his 
knees  before  Bazarov,  though  the  latter  had  closed  bis  eyes 
and  could  not  see  him.  Yevgeny,  you  are  better  now:  please 
God,  you  will  get  well;  but  make  use  of  this  time,'^ comfort 
your  mother  and  me,  perform  the  duty  of  a  Christian!  What 
it  means  for  me  to  say  this  to  you — it's  awful;  but  still  more 
awful — for  ever  and  ever,  Yevgeny — think  a  Httle,  what  —  " 

The  old  mars's  voice  broke;  and  a  strar!<jfe  look  passed  OVCr 
his     Ill's  face,  though  he  ptill  lay  with  closed  eyes. 

i  won't  refuse,  if  Lliat  can  be  any  comfort  to  you,**  he 
brought  out  at  last;  <<but  it  seems  to  me  there's  no  need  to  be 
in  a  hurry.    You  say  yourself  I  am  better.* 

*0h,  yes,  Yevgeny,  better  certainly;  but  who  knows?  it  is  all 
in  God's  hands,  and  in  doing  the  duty — * 

"  No,  I  will  wait  a  bit,*  broke  in  Bazarov.  "  I  agree  with  you 
that  the  crisis  has  come.  And  if  we're  mistaken,  well!  they  give 
the  sacrament  to  men  who're  unconscious,  you  know.^ 
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•Yevgeny,  I  beg  —  " 

"  I'll  wait  a  little.  And  now  I  want  to  go  to  sleep.  Don't 
disturb  me."    And  he  laid  his  head  back  on  the  pillow 

The  old  man  rose  from  his  knees,  sal  down  in  the  arm-chair, 
and  clutching  his  beard,  besfan  biting  his  own  fingers. 

The  sound  oi  a  light  carriage  on  springs — that  sound  which 
is  peculiarly  impressive  in  the  wflds  of  the  country — suddenly 
struck  upon  his  hearing.  Nearer  and  nearer  rdled  the  light 
wnec»:  now  even  fhe.neighii^  of  the  horses  could  be  heaid. 
Vassily  Ivanovitdi  jumped  up  and  ran  to  the  little  window.  There 
drove  into  the  court-yard  of  his  little  house  a  carriage  with  seats 
for  two,  with  four  horses  harnessed  abreast.  Without  stopping 
to  Consider  what  it  could  mean,  with  a  rush  of  a  sort  of  sense- 
less joy,  he  ran  out  on  to  the  steps.  A  groom  in  livery  was 
opening  the  carriage  doors;  a  lady  in  a  black  veil  and  a  black 
mantle  was  getting  out  of  it 

*I  am  Madame  Odintsov,*  she  said.  "Yevgeny  Vassilyitch  ia 
still  living?   You  are  his  father?   I  have  a  doctor  with  me.* 

"Benefactress!*  cried  Vassily  Ivanovitch;  and  snatching  her 
hand,  he  pressed  it  convulsively  to  his  lips;  while  the  doctor 
brotif^dit  by  Anna  Serpfvevna.  a  little  man  in  spectacles,  of  Ger- 
man physiosfnomy.  step])ed  very  deliberately  out  ot  the  earriai^e. 
*  Still  living,  mv  N'c^vi^eny  is  living,  and  now  he  will  be  saved'. 
Wife  I  wife  I    An  augel  from  heaven  has  come  to  us.'* 

*Wliat  does  it  mean,  good  Lord!*  faltered  the  old  woman, 
running  out  of  the  drawti^>room;  and  comprehending  nothing, 
she  fell  on  the  spot  at  Anna  Seigyevna's  feet,  in  the  passage,  and 
began  kissing  her  garments  like  a  madwoman. 

"What  are  you  doing!"  protested  Anna  Sergyevna;  but  Arina 
Vlasyevna  did  not  heed  her,  while  Vassily  Ivanovitch  could  only 
repeat,  **  An  anj^el'  an  ani^el''* 

*  Wo  ist  der  Krankc  .>  [where  is  the  patient?]"  said  the  doc- 
tor at  last,  with  some  impatience. 

Vassily  Ivanovitch  recovered  himself.  *Here,  here; — follow 
me,  wtfrdigster  H^t  CoUega,*  he  added  through  old  associations. 

*Ah!*  articulated  the  German,  grinning  sourly. 

Vassily  Ivanovitch  led  him  into  the  study.  "The  doctor  from 
Anna  Sert[^ye\  na  Odintsov,"  he  said,  bending  down  quite  to  his 
^n's  ear,  "and  she  herself  is  here.** 

Bazarov  suddenly  opened  his  eyes.    **  What  did  yor,  say  ? " 

•  I  say  that  Anna  Sergyevna  is  here;  and  has  brought  this 
gentleman,  a  doctor,  to  you.* 
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Bazarov  moved  his  eyes  about  him.  *  She  is  here  ?  I  want  to 
see  her.» 

^'Yoti  shall  see  her,  Yevgeny;  but  first  we  must  have  a  little 
talk  with  the  doctor.  I  will  tell  him  the  whole  history  of  your 
illness,  since  Sidor  Sidoritch  "  (this  was  the  name  of  the  district 
doctor)  **  has  gone;  and  \vc  will  have  a  little  consultation.** 

Bazarov  sflanced  at  the  (iennan  *Well.  talk  away  quickly, 
only  not  in  Latin:  you  see,  1  know  the  meaning  of  jam  moritur.^ 

"  Dcr  Herr  scheint  des  Deutschen  machtig  zu  sein, "  began  the 
new  follower  of  ^scnlapius^  taming  to  Vassily  Ivanovitch. 

"Ich — gabe —  We  had  better  speak  Russian,*  said  the  old 
man. 

"Ah,  ah!  so  that's  how  it  is.  To  be  sure  —  *  And  the  con- 
sultation began. 

Half  an  hour  later,  Anna  Sergycvna,  conducted  bv  Vissily 
Ivanovitch,  came  into  the  study.  The  doctor  had  hutl  umc  to 
whisper  to  her  that  it  was  hopeless  even  to  think  of  the  patient's 
recovery. 

She  looked  at  Basarov — and  stood  still  in  the  doorway;  so 
greatly  was  she  impressed  by  the  inflamed  and  at  the  same  time 

deathly  face,  with  its  dim  e3^s  fastened  upon  her.    She  felt  sim- 

ply  dismayed,  with  a  sort  of  cold  and  snffocating  dismay:  the 
thought  that  she  would  not  have  felt  like  that  if  she  had  really 
loved  him  flashed  instantane<  >u<]\-  through  her  brain. 

•Thanks,"  he  said  paiulully:  "1  did  not  expect  this.  It's  a 
deed  of  mercy.  So  we  have  seen  each  other  again,  as  you  prom- 
ised.* 

^Anna  Sergyevna  has  been  so  kind,*  began  Vassily  Ivanovitch. 
Father,  leave  us  alone.    Anna  Sergyevna,  you  wiU  allow  it, 

I  fancy.  noW?* 

With  a  motion  of  his  head,  he  indicated  his  prostrate  helpless 

frame. 

Vassily  Ivanovitch  went  <>ut. 

"Well,  thanks,"  repeated  Ikizarov.     "This  is  royally  done. 
Mcmaxdis,  they  say,  visit  the  dying  too.* 
*  Yevgeny  Vassilyitch,  I  hope — • 

*Ah,  Anna  Sergyevna,  let  us  wgeak.  the  truth.  It's  all  over 
with  me.  I'm  under  the  wheel.  So  it  turns  out  that  it  was  use- 
less to  think  of  the  future.    Death's  an  old  joke,  but  it  comes^ 

fresh  to  even'  one.  So  far  I'm  not  afraid  —  but  there,  sctr^eless- 
ness  is  coming,  and  then  it's  all  up!*  he  waved  his  hand  feebly. 
•  Well,  what  had  J  to  say  to  you  ?    I  loved  you !    There  w^  no 
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seuiie  in  that  even  Ijcforc,  and  less  than  ever  now.  Love  is  a 
form,  and  my  own  form  is  already  breaking  up.  Better  say  how 
lovely  you  are!  And  now  here  you  stand,  so  beautiful — •  Anna 
Set^evna  gave  an  involuntary  shudder.  *  Never  mind,  dont  be 
uneasy.  Sit  down  there.  Don't  come  close  to  me:  yon  know  my 
illness  is  catching.* 

Anna  Sergyevna  swiftly  crossed  the  room,  and  sat  down  in 
the  arm-chair  near  the  sofa  on  which  Bazarov  was  lying. 

"Noble-hearted!"  he  whispered.  "Oh,  how  near,  and  how 
young,  and  fresh,  and  pure  —  in  this  loathsome  room!  Well,  good- 
by!  live  loncf, — that's  the  best  of  all, —  and  malce  the  most  of  it 
while  there  is  time.  You  see  what  a  hideous  spectacle:  the  worm 
half  crushed,  but  writhing  still.  And  you  see,  I  thought  too,  I'd 
break  down  so  many  things:  I  wouldn't  die — why  should  I! — 
there  were  problems  to  solve,  and  I  was  a  giaatl  And  now  all 
the  problem  for  the  giant  is,  how  to  die  decently — though  that 
makes  no  difference  to  any  one  either.  Never  mind:  I'm  not 
going  to  turn  tail  * 

Bazarov  was  silent,  and  bej^an  feeling  with  his  hand  for  the 
glass.  Anna  Sergyevna  gave  him  some  drink:  not  taking  off  her 
glove,  and  drawing  her  breath  timorously. 

"You  will  forget  me,"  he  began  again:  "the  dead's  no  com-  ■ 
panion  for  the  living.  My  father  will  tell  you  what  a  man  Rus- 
sia is  losing.  That's  nonsense,  but  dont  contradict  the  old  man. 
Whatever  toy  will  comfort  the  child— you  know.  And  be  kind 
to  mother.  People  like  them  aren't  to  bt  found  in  your  great 
world  if  you  look  by  daylijjht  with  a  candle.  I  was  needed  by 
Russia.  No,  it's  clear,  I  wasn't  needed.  And  who  is  needed  ? 
The  shoemaker's  needed,  the  tailor's  needed,  the  butcher  —  gives 
us  meat  —  the  butcher  —  wait  a  little,  I'm  getting  mixed.  There's 
a  forest  here — * 

Bazarov  put  his  hand  to  his  brow. 

Anna  Sergyevna  bent  down  to  him.     Yevgeny  Vassilyiich,  I 
am  here  — • 

He  at  once  took  his  hand  away,  and  raised  himself. 

"Good-bye,*  he  said  with  sudden  force,  and  his  eyes  gleamed 
with  their  last  light.  *  (7(M)d-bye.  Listen — you  know  I  didn't 
kiss  you  then.    Breathe  on  the  dying  lamp,  and  let  it  go  out.* 

Anna  Sergyevna  put  her  lips  to  his  forehead. 

*  Enough!*  he  murmured,  and  dropped  back  on  to  the  pillow. 
•  Now — darkness —  • 
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Anna  Sergyevna  went  softly  out  'Wdl?*  Vassily  Ivaao- 
vitch  asked  her  in  a  whisper. 

*•  lie  has  fallen  asleep,'*  she  answered,  scarce  audibly.  Jlciza- 
Toy  was  not  fated  to  awaken.  Towards  evening  he  sank  into 
ctunplclc  unconsciousness,  and  the  following  day  he  died.  Father 
xVlexey  pertoruied  Lhe  last  riles  of  religion  over  him.  When  they 
anointed  him  with  the  last  unction,  when  the  holy  oil  touched  his 
breast,  one  eye  opened;  and  it  seemed  as  though  at  the  sight  of 
the  priest  in  his  vestments,  the  anoking  censers,  the  light  hefore 
tiie  image,  something  like  a  shudder  of  horror  passed  over  the 
death-stricken  face.  When  at  last  he  had  breathed  his  last,  and 
there  arose  a  universal  lamentation  in  the  house,  Vassily  Ivan- 
ovitch  was  seized  by  a  sudd  in  frenzy.  "T  said  T  should  rebcd.* 
he  shrieked  hoarsely,  with  his  tare  intlamed  and  distorted,  shak- 
inpf  his  fist  in  the  air,  as  thougii  throatonini^  some  one;  **  and  I 
rebel,  I  rebel!"  But  Arina  Vlasyevua,  all  in  tears,  hung  upon 
his  neck,  and  both  fell  on  their  fa^s  together.  *Side  by 
side,**  Anfisushka  related  afterwards  in  the  servants'  room,  ''they 
drooped  their  poor  heads  like  lambs  at  noonday.* 

But  the  heat  of  noonday  passes,  and  evening  comes  and  night; 
and  then  too  the  return  to  the  kindly  refuge,  where  sleep  is 
sweet  for  the  weary  and  heavy-laden. 

LAVRBTSKY 

From  *A  House  of  Gentlefolk* 

ANT)  so — eight  years  have  passed  by.    Once  more  the  breezes 
of  spring  breathed  brightness  and  rejoicing  from  the  heav- 
ens;  once  more  sprincr  was  smilin^f  upon  the  earth  and 
upon  men:  <hkc  nim-c  under  hur  earcsses  c\'cr_\'t'ninL^  was  turning 
to  blossom,  to  low,  to  song.     Tltc  tuwn  oi  (  )  had  undcr;..;(ine 

liitle  change  in  the  course  of  these  eight  years;  but  Marta 
Dmitrievna's  house  seemed  to  have  grown  younger;  its  freshly 
painted  walls  gave  a  bright  welcome,  and  the  panes  of  its  open 
windows  were  crimson,  shining  in  the  setting  sun;  from  these 
windows  the  light  merry  sound  of  ringing  youag  voices  and  con- 
tinn.'d  laughter  floated  into  the  street;  the  whole  house  sccraed 
astir  with  life  and  brimming  over  with  gayety.  The  lady  of  the 
house  herself  had  long  been  in  her  tomb;  Marya  Dmitrievna  had 
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died  two  years  after  Lisa  look  the  veil,  and  Marfa  Tirnofyevna 
had  not  long  survived  her  niece;  they  lay  side  by  side  in  the 
cemetery  of  the  town.  Nastasya  Karpovna  too  was  no  more.  For 
several  years  the  faithful  old  woman  had  gone  every  week  to  say 
a  prayer  over  her  friend's  ashes:  her  time  had  come,  and  now 
her  bones  too  lay  in  the  damp  earth.  But  Mary  a  Dmitrievna's 
house  had  not  pused  into  strangers*  hands;  it  had  not  gone  out 
of  her  family;  the  borne  had  not  been  broken  up.  Lenotchka, 
transformed  into  a  slim,  beautiful  young  girl;  and  her  betrodied 
lover,  a  fair-haired  officer  of  hussars;  Marya  Dmitrievna's  son, 
who  had  just  been  married  in  Petersburg  and  had  come  with  his 
youn^  wife  for  the  spring  to  ()  ■;  his  wife's  sister,  a  school- 
girl of  sixteen,  with  glowing  checks  and  bright  eyes;  Shurotchka, 
grown  up  and  also  pretty, —  made  up  the  youihtul  household, 
wlMXse  laughter  and  talk  set  the  walls  of  the  Kalitins's  house 
resounding.  Everything  in  the  house  was  changed;  everything 
was  in  keeping  with  its  new  inhabitants.  Beardless  servant  lads» 
giinning  and  full  of  hm,  had  replaced  the  sober  old  servants  of 
former  days.  Two  setter  dogs  dashed  wildly  about  and  gamboled 
over  the  sofas,  where  the  fat  Roska  had  at  one  time  waddled 
in  solemn  dignity.  The  stables  were  filled  with  slender  racers, 
spirited  carriage  horsus,  fiery  outriders  with  plaited  manes,  and 
riding-horses  from  the  Don.  The  breakfast,  dinner,  and  supper 
hours  were  all  in  confusion  and  disorder;  in  the  words  of  the 
neighbors^  *  unheard-of  arrangements'*  were  made. 

On  the  evening  of  which  we  are  q>eaking,  the  inhabitants  of 
the  Kalitins's  house  (the  eldest  of  them,  Lenotchka's  betrothed, 
was  only  twenty-four)  were  engaged  in  a  game,  which,  though 
not  of  a  very  complicated  nature,  was,  to  jtidge  from  their  merry 
laughter,  exceedingly  entertaining  to  them, —  tiiey  were  running 
about  the  rooms  chasing  one  another;  the  dogs  too  were  running 
and  barking;  and  the  canaries,  hanging  in  cages  above  the  win- 
dows, were  straining  their  throats  in  rivalry,  and  adding  to  the 
general  uproar  by  the  shrill  trilling  of  their  piercing  notes.  At  the 
very  height  of  this  deafening  merry-making,  a  mud-bespattered 
carriage  stopped  at  the  gate;  and  a  man  of  five-and^forty,  in  a 
traveling  dress,  ste])]3ed  out  of  it,  and  stood  still  in  amazement. 
He  stood  a  little  time  without  stirring,  watching  the  house  with 
attentive  eye??;  then  went  through  the  little  gate  in  the  court- 
yard, and  slowly  mounted  the  steps.  In  the  hall  he  met  no  one: 
but  the  door  of  a  room  was  suddenly  flung  open,  and  out  of  it 
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rushed  Shurotchka,  flushed  and  hot;  and  instantly,  with  a  ring- 
ing: shout,  all  the  young  party  in  pursuit  of  her.  They  stopped 
short  at  once,  and  were  quiet,  at  tlie  si^ht  ot  a  stranger;  but 
their  clear  eyes  lixed  on  him  wore  Uie  same  tricuUly  expression, 
and  their  firesh  faces  were  Btill  smiling  as  Maxya  Dmitrieraa's 
son  went  up  to  the  visitor,  and  asked  him  coxdially  what  he  conld 
do  for  him. 

*!  am  Lavretsky,"  replied  the  visitor. 

He  was  answered  by  a  shout  of  friendliness;  and  not  because 
these  young  people  were  cfrcatly  delighted  at  the  arrival  of  a  dis- 
tant, almost  forgotten,  relation,  but  simply  because  they  were 
ready  to  be  delighted  and  make  a  noise  at  every  opportuuity. 
They  surrounded  Lavretsky  at  once;  Lenotchka,  as  an  old  ac- 
quatntanoe,  was  the  first  to  call  him  by  his  name,  and  asmred 
him  that  in  a  little  while  she  would  certainly  have  recognised 
him.  She  presented  him  to  the  rest  of  the  party,  calling  each, 
even  her  betrothed,  by  their  pet  names.  They  all  trooped  through 
the  dining-room  into  the  drawing-room.  The  walls  of  both 
rooms  had  been  rcpapered;  but  the  furniture  remained  the  same. 
Lavreisky  recouiiizeci  the  piano;  even  the  embroidery  frame  in 
the  window  was  just  the  same,  and  in  the  same  position,  and  ii 
seemed  with  the  same  tmfinished  embroidery  on  it,  as  eight  years 
ago. 

They  made  him  sit  down  in  a  comfortable  arm-chair;  all  sat 
down  politely  in  a  circle  round  him.  Questions,  exclamations,  and 

anecdotes  followed. 

*"  It's  a  long  time  since  we  have  seen  you,*  observed  I.e 
notchka  simply,  ^and  Varvara  Pavlovna  we  have  seen  nothing 
of  either.* 

"  Well,  no  wonder !  **  her  brother  hastened  to  interpose :  "  I  car- 
ried you  off  to  Petersburg,  and  Pedor  Ivaa'itch  has  been  tiving 
all  the  time  in  the  country.* 

*  Yes,  and  mamma  died  soon  after  then. " 
•And  Marfa  Timofyevna,*  observed  Shurotchka. 

^And  Nastasya  Karpovna,"  added  Lenotchka,  **and  Monsieur 
Lemm.* 

"  What  ?  is  Lcmm  dead  ?  **  inquired  Lavretsky. 
•Yes,"  replied  young  Kalitm,  ''he  left  here  for  Odessa  —  they 
say  some  one  enticed  hjm  there;  and  there  he  died.* 

•You  don't  happen  to  know — did  he  leave  any  music f* 

•  I  don't  know;  not  very  likely.* 
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All  were  silent  and  looked  about  them.    A  slight  doad  of 

melanclioly  flitted  over  all  the  young  faces. 

"But  Matross  is  alive,"  said  Lenotchka  suddenly. 

"And  Gedeonovsky. '*  added  her  brother. 

At  Gedeouovsky's  name  a  merry  laugh  broke  out  at  once. 

"Yes,  he  is  alive,  and  as  great  a  liar  as  ever/  Marya  Dmi- 
trievna'a  son  oontinned;  *and  only  fancy,  yesterday  this  madcap* 
— pointing  to  die  schoolgirl,  his  wife's  sister — ^put  some  pepper 
in  lus  snuff ohoz.* 

*  How  he  did  sneeze !  cried  Lenotchka;  and  again  there  was 
a  burst  of  unrestrained  laughter. 

•We  have  had  news  of  Lisa  lately,"  obscn^ed  young  Kalitin, 
— and  again  a  hush  fell  upon  all:  "there  was  good  news  of  her; 
she  is  recovering  her  health  a  little  now.** 

"  She  is  still  iu  the  same  convent  ?  '*  Lavretsky  asked,  not 
without  some  effort 

*Yes,  still  in  the  same.* 

"Does  she  write  to  you?* 

*No,  never;  but  we  get  news  through  other  people.** 

A  sudden  and  profound  silence  followed.  *A  good  angel  is 
passing  by,**  all  were  thinlcing. 

•Wouldn't  you  like  to  go  into  the  garden?"  said  Kalitin, 
turning  to  Lavretsky :  "  it  is  very  nice  now,  though  we  have  let 
it  run  wild  a  little." 

Lavretsky  went  out  into  the  garden,  and  the  first  thing  that 
met  his  eyes  was  the  very  garden  seat  on  whidi  he  had  once 
spent  with  Lisa  those  few  blissful  moments,  never  repeated.  It 
had  grown  black  and  warped;  but  he  recognized  it,  and  his  soul 
was  fiUed  with  that  emotion  unequaled  for  sweetness  and  for 
bitterness.  —  the  emotion  of  keen  sorrow  for  vanished  youth,  for 
the  h;Lpi)iness  wiiieh  has  once  been  possessed.  He  walked  along 
the  aveuucs  with  the  yoimg  people:  the  lime-trees  looked  hardly 
older  or  taller  in  the  eight  years,  but  their  shade  was  thicker;  on 
the  other  band,  all  the  bushes  had  sprung  up,  the  raspberry 
bushes  had  grown,  strong,  the  hazels  were  a  tangled  thicket,  and 
from  all  sides  rose  the  fresh  scent  of  the  trees  and  grass  and 
lilac. 

"This  would  be  ri  nice  place  for  Puss-in-the-Corner,"  cried 
Lenotchka  suddenly,  as  they  came  upon  a  small  green  lawn,  sur- 
rounded by  lime-trees;  "and  we  are  just  five,  too.*' 

"Have  you  forgotten  Fcdor  Ivan'itch  **  replied  her  brother, 
•or  didn't  you  count  yourself?'^ 
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Lenotchka  blushed  slightly. 

"But  would  Fedor  Ivan'itch,  at  his  age — "  she  began. 

*  Please  play  your  games,*  LavretsI^  hastened  to  iaterpose; 
'doit*t  pay  attention  to  me.  I  shall  be  happier  myself  when  I 
am  stire  I  am  not  in  your  way.  And  there's  no  need  for  you  to 
entertain  me:  we  old  fellows  have  an  occupation  yon  know  noth- 
ing of  yet,  and  which  no  amusement  can  replace  —  our  memories.* 

The  young  people  listened  to  Lavrctsky  v.ith  pdiili  but  rather 
ironical  respect, —  as  though  a  teacher  were  giving  tl  cm  a  les- 
son,—  and  suddenly  they  all  dispersed  and  ran  to  the  lawn;  tour 
Stood  near  trees,  one  in  the  middle,  and  the  game  began. 

And  Lavretsky  went  back  into  the  house,  went  into  the  dining- 
room,  drew  near  the  piano  and  touched  one  of  the  keys;  it  gave 
out  a  faint  but  clear  sound:  on  that  note  had  begun  the  inspired 
melody  with  which  long  ago  on  that  same  happy  night  Lemm, 
the  dead  Lemm,  had  thrown  him  into  such  transports.  Then 
Lavrctsky  went  into  the  drawinq-  room.  and  for  a  long  time  he  did 
not  leave  it:  in  that  room  when  lie  had  so  often  seen  Lisa,  her 
image  rose  most  vividly  before  him;  he  seemed  to  feel  the  traces 
of  her  presence  round  him:  but  his  grief  for  her  was  crushing, 
not  easy  to  bear,  it  had  none  of  the  peace  which  comes  with 
death.  Lisa  still  lived  somewhere,  hidden  and  afar;  he  thought 
of  her  as  of  the  living,  but  he  did  not  recognize  the  girl  1h  had 
once  loved  in  that  dim,  pale  shadow,  cloaked  in  a  nun's  dress 
and  encircled  in  misty  clouds  of  incense.  La\Tetsky  would  not 
have  recognized  himself,  could  he  have  looked  at  himself  as 
mentally  he  looked  at  Lisa.  In  the  course  of  these  eight  years 
he  had  passed  that  turning-point  in  life  which  many  never  pass, 
but  without  which  no  one  can  be  a  good  man  to  the  end:  he 
had  really  ceased  to  think  of  his  own  happiness,  of  his  penvmal 
aims.  He  had  grown  calm,  and ^ why  hide  the  truth? — he  had 
grown  old  not  only  in  face  and  in  body,  he  had  grown  old  in 
heart.  To  keep  a  young  heart  up  to  old  age,  as  some  say,  is 
not  only  difficult,  br.t  almost  ridiculous:  he  Tnny  well  be  content 
who  has  not  lo^i  his  belief  in  -uoduess,  his  -^te^dfast  will,  and 
his  zeal  for  work.  Lavreisky  had  good  reason  lo  be  content:  he 
had  become  actually  an  excellent  farmer,  he'  had  really  learnt  to 
cultivate  the  land,  and  his  labors  were  not  only  for  himself, — 
he  had,  to  the  best  of  his  powers,  secured  on  a  firm  basis  the 
welfare  of  his  peasants. 

Lavretsky  went  out  of  the  house  into  the  garden,  and  sat 
down  on  the  famihar  garden  seat  And  on  this  loved  spot,  facing 
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the  house  where  for  the  last  time  he  had  vainly  stretched  out 
his  hand  for  the  enchanted  cnp  which  frothed  and  sparkled  with 
the  ^^olden  wine  of  delight,  he,  a  solitary  liomclcss  wanderer, 
looked  back  upon  his  life;  while  the  joj-ous  shouts  of  the  yoiin,^-er 
generation,  who  were  already  filling  his  place,  floated  across  the 
garden  to  liim.  His  lieart  was  sad,  but  not  weighed  down  nor 
bitter:  mticli  there  was  to  regret,  nothing  to  be  ashamed  of, 

*'F\a.f  away,  be  gay,  grow  strong,  vigorous  youth!*  he 
thought — and  there  was  no  bitterness  in  his  meditations:  *your 
life  as  before  you,  and  for  you  life  wiD  be  easier;  you  have 
not,  as  we  had,  to  find  out  a  path  for  yourselves,  to  struggle,  to 
fall,  and  to  rise  again  in  the  dark;  \vc  had  enough  to  do  to  last 
out. —  and  how  many  of  us  did  not  last  out?  —  but  you  need 
only  do  your  duty,  work  away,  and  the  blessing  ot  an  old  man 
be  with  you.  For  me,  after  to^ay,  after  these  emotions,  there 
remains  to  take  my  leave  at  last;  and  though  sadly,  without 
envy,  without  any  dark  fedings,  to  say,  in  sight  of  the  end,  in 
sight  of  God  who  awaits  me:  *  Welcome,  lonely  old  age!  bum 
out,  useless  life!  *  " 

LaxTctsky  quietly  rose  and  quietly  went  away;  no  one  noticed 
him,  no  one  detuned  him:  the  joyous  cries  sounded  more  loudly 
in  the  garden  behind  the  thick  green  wall  of  hi<^h  lime-trees, 
lie  took  his  seat  in  the  carriage,  and  bade  the  coachman  drive 
home,  and  not  hurry  the  horses. 

*Aiid  the  end?*  perhaps  the  dissatisfied  reader  will  inquire. 
*What  became  of  Lavretsky  afterwards,  and  of  Lisa?*  But 
what  is  there  to  tell  of  people  who,  though  still  alive,  have 
withdrawn  from  the  battle-field  of  life  ?  They  say  Lavretsky 
visited  that  remote  convent  where  Lisa  had  hidden  herself  —  that 
he  saw  her.  Crossing  over  from  choir  to  choir,  she  walked  close 
past  him,  moving  with  the  even,  hurried,  but  meek  walk  of  a 
nun:  and  she  did  not  glance  at  him;  only  the  eyelashes  on  the 
side  towards  him  quivered  a  little,  only  ^e  bent  her  emaciated 
face  lower,  and  the  fingers  of  her  clasped  hands,  entwined  with 
her  rosary,  were  pressed  still  closer  to  one  another.  What  were 
they  both  thinking,  what  were  they  feehng?  Who  can  know? 
who  ean  say?  There  are  such  moments  in  life,  there  are  SOCh 
feelings.    One  can  but  point  to  them — and  pass  them  by. 
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THE  DISTRICT  DOCTOR 
From  'A  Sportsnutn's  SlwticliM* 

ONE  day  in  auiumii,  011  my  way  back  from  a  remote  part 
oi  the  country,  I  caught  ooM  and  fell  ilL   Fortuaately  the 
fever  attadeed  me  in  the  district  town,  at  the  inn;  I  sent 
for  the  doctor.   In  half  an  hour  the  district  doctor  ax>peai«d,— 

a  thin,  dark-haired  man  of  middle  height  He  |»«8cribed  me  the 
tiRual  sudorific;  ordered  a  mustard  plaster  to  be  put  on;  very 
deftly  slid  a  five-rouble  note  up  slef>ve,  coughing  dryly  and 
looking  away  as  he  did  so:  and  then  was  i^attincf  up  to  go  home, 
but  somehow  fell  into  talk  and  remained.  I  wa^  cxliauslcd  with 
feverisbncss ;  I  foresaw  a  sleepless  night,  and  was  glad  of  a  little 
chat  with  a  pleasant  companion.  Tea  was  served.  My  doctor 
began  to  converse  freely.  He  was  a  sensible  fellow,  and  expressed 
himself  with  vigor  and  some  humor.  Queer  things  happen  in 
the  world:  you  may  live  a  long  while  with  some  people,  and  be 
on  friendly  terms  with  tliem,  and  never  once  spealc  openly  with 
them  rruui  your  soul;  with  others  you  have  scarcely  time  to  get 
acquainted,  and  all  at  once  you  are  pouring  ont  to  him — or  he 
to  you  —  all  your  secrets,  as  though  you  were  at  confession.  I 
don*t  know  how  I  gained  the  confidence  of  my  new  friend:  any- 
way, with  nothing  to  lead  up  to  it,  he  told  me  a  rather  curi' 
ous  incident;  and  here  I  will  report  his  tale  for  the  information 
of  the  indulgent  reader.  I  will  try  to  tell  it  in  the  dcxstoi's  own 
words. 

"You  don't  happen  to  know,"  he  began  in  a  weak  and  quaver- 
ing voice  (the  common  result  of  the  use  <>f  unmixed  Rerezov 
snuff),  **  you  don't  happen  to  know  the  judge  here,  Mylov — 
Pavel  Lukitch?  You  dcm't  know  him?  Well,  it's  all  the  same.* 
(He  cleared  his  throat  and  rubbed  his  eyes.)  *Well,  you  see, 
the  thing  happened,  to  tell  you  exactly  without  mistake,  in  Lent, 
at  the  very  time  of  tiie  thaws.  I  was  sitting  at  his  house— our 
judge's,  you  know  —  playing  preference.  Our  judoe  is  a  good 
fellow,  and  fond  of  playinc  preference.  Suddenly**  (the  doc- 
tor made  frequent  use  of  this  word  *suddenl\")  "  they  tell  me, 
'There's  a  servant  asking  for  you.*  I  say,  *  What  does  he  want?* 
They  say,  *  He  has  brought  a  note — it  must  be  from  a  patient.* 
<Give  me  the  note,*  I  say.  So  it  is  from  a  patient — wcdl  and 
good;  you  understand — it's  our  bread  and  butter. 
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*Biit  this  is  how  it  was:  a  lady,  a  widow,  writes  to  me;  she 
says,  *My  dant^hicr  is  dying.  Come,  for  God's  srikcl'  she  says; 
*and  the  horses  have  been  sent  for  you.*  Well,  that  s  all  nVht. 
But  she  was  twenty  miles  from  the  town,  and  it  wa??  niidnij^ht 
out  of  doors,  and  the  roads  in  such  a  state  —  my  word  I  And  as 
she  was  poor  herself,  one  could  not  expect  more  than  two  silver 
rouhles,  and  even  that  problematic;  and  perhaps  it  might  only  be 
a  matter  of  a  roll  of  linen  and  a  sadc  of  oatmeal  in  payment. 
However,  dnty,  you  know,  before  everything:  a  fellow-creatnre 
may  be  dying.  I  hand  over  my  cards  at  once  to  Kalliopin,  the 
member  of  the  provincial  commission,  and  return  home.  I  look: 
a  wretched  little  trap  was  slandint;^  at  tlie  steps,  with  peasant's 
horses,  fat  —  too  fat  —  and  tlieir  coat  as  shaggy  as  felt;  and  the 
coachman  sitting  with  his  cap  off  out  of  respect.     Well,  1  think 

to  myself,  *It*s  dear,  my  friend,  these  patients  aren't  rolling  in 
riches.*  Yoti  smile;  but  I  tell  yon  a  poor  man  like  me  has  to 
take  everjrthing  into  consideration.    If  the  coachman  sits  like  a 

prince,  and  doesn't  touch  his  cap,  and  even  sneers  at  yon  behind 
his  beard,  and  flicks  his  whip  —  tlicn  yoti  may  bet  on  six  roubles. 
Rut  this  case,  T  saw.  had  a  very  dilTercnt  air.  However,  I  think 
there's  no  hel])  for  it:  duty  before  everything.  I  snatch  up  the 
most  necessary  drugs,  and  set  off. 

•Will  you  believe  it  —  I  only  just  managed  to  get  there  at 
all.  The  road  was  inf^nal:  streams,  snow,  watercourses,  and  the 
dike  had  suddenly  burst  there— that  was  the  worst  of  it!  How- 
ever, I  arrived  at  last.  It  was  a  little  thatched  house.  There 
was  a  light  in  the  windows;  that  meant  they  expected  me.  I 
was  met  by  an  old  lady,  very  venerable,  in  a  cap.  *Save  her!' 
she  says:  'she  is  dying.*  I  say,  *  Pray  don't  distress  yourself: 
where  is  the  invalid?*  —  'Come  this  way.*—!  see  a  clean  little 
room,  a  lamp  in  the  corner;  on  the  bed  a  girl  ol  twenty,  uncon- 
scious.  She  was  in  a  burning  heat,  and  breathing  heavily;  it  was 
fever.  There  were  two  other  girls,  ber  sisters,  scared  and  in 
tears.   <  Yesterday,*  they  tell  me,  *she  was  perfectly  well  and  had 

a  good  appetite;  this  morning  she  complained  of  her  head,  and 
this  evcninji',  suddenly,  you  sec.  like  this.*  I  say  ap^ain,  '  Pr;iy 
don't  be  uneasy;'  it's  a  doctor's  duty,  you  know ;  —  and  I  went 
up  to  her  and  bled  her,  told  them  to  put  on  a  mustard  plaster, 
and  prescribed  a  mixture.  Meantime  I  looked  at  her;  I  looked 
at  her,  you  know — there,  by  God!  I  had  never  seen  such  a  face! 
She  was  a  beauty,  in  a  word!  I  felt  quite  shaken  with  pity. 
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Such  lovely  features;  such  eyes!   But  tbauk  God!  she  betsame 

easier;  she  fell  into  a  perspiration,  seemed  to  come  to  her  senses, 
looked  round,  smiled,  and  passed  her  hand  over  her  face.  Her 
sisters  bent  over  her.  They  ask.  *  How  are  yon?*  'All  right,* 
she  says,  and  turns  away.  I  k»oked  at  her;  she  had  fallen  asleep. 
'Well,*  I  say,  'now  the  patient  should  be  left  alone.*  So  we 
all  went  out  on  tiptoe;  only  a  maid  remained,  in  case  she  was 
wanted. 

In  the  parlor  there  was  a  samovar  standing  on  the  table,  and 
a  bottle  of  rum:  in  our  profession  one  can't  j^et  on  without  it. 

They  gave  mc  tea;  asked  me  to  stt.])  I'lr  night.  I  consented: 
where  could  I  go,  indeed,  at  thai  time  of  night  ?  The  old  lady 
kept  gfroaning.  'What  is  it?*  I  say:  'she  will  live;  don  i  worry 
yourself:  you  had  better  take  a  little  rest  yourself;  it  is  about 
two  o'clock.* — *But  will  you  send  to  wake  me  if  anything  hap- 
pens?*— *Yes,  yes.* — The  old  lady  went  away,  and  the  girls  too 
went  to  their  own  room ;  they  made  up  a  bed  for  me  in  the  par* 
lor.  Well,  I  went  to  bed — but  I  could  not  get  to  sleep,  for  a 
wonder!  for  in  reality  I  was  very  tired.  I  could  not  get  my 
patient  out  of  my  head.  At  la.st  T  c^l.l!^^  not  put  up  with  it 
any  longer;  I  got  up  suddenly;  I  think  u>  nivself,  *I  will  go  and 
see  how  the  patient  is  i^-cttirjQ'  on.*  llcr  bedroom  was  next  to 
the  parlor.  Well,  I  got  up,  and  gcuily  opened  the  door;  how  my 
heart  beat!  I  looked  in:  the  servant  was  asleep,  her  mouth  wide 
open,  and  even  snoring,  the  wretch!  but  the  patient  lay  with  her 
£ace  towards  me,  and  her  arms  flung  wide  apart,  poor  girl!  I 
went  up  to  her,  when  suddenly  she  opened  her  eyes  and  stared 
at  me:  *Who  is  it?  who  is  it?*  I  was  in  confusion.  ^ Don't  be 
alarmed,  madam,*  I  say:  'I  aii;  llie  doctor;  I  have  come  to  see 
how  you  feel.  *  — '  You  the  doctor  r  *  — '  Yes,  the  doctor ;  your  mother 
sent  for  mc  from  the  town:  we  have  bled  you,  madam;  now 
pray  go  to  sleep,  and  in  a  day  or  two,  please  God,  we  will  set 
you  on  your  feet  again.* — 'Ah,  yes,  yes,  doctor,  don't  let  me  die — 
please,  please.* — *Why  do  you  talk  like  that?  God  bless  you!* 
She  is  in  a  fever  again,  I  think  to  myself;  I  felt  her  pulse:  yes, 
she  was  fi  verish.  She  looked  at  me,  and  then  took  me  by  the 
hand:  'I  will  tell  you  why  I  don't  want  to  die;  I  will  tell  you. 
Now  we  are  alone:  and  only,  plense  don't  mti  -  not  to  any 
one.  Listen  *  T  In-ni  driwn;  she  mf)ved  lier  Hps  ([uitr  to  my 
ear;  she  touclicd  my  cheek  with  her  hair — I  conicss  my  head 
went  round  —  and  began  to  whisper.     I  could  make  out  nothing 
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of  it.  Ah,  she  was  delirious!  She  whispered  and  whispered,  Init 
so  qtiTcklv,  and  as  if  it  were  not  in  Russian;  at  last  :»he  linibhed, 
and  shivering  dropped  her  liead  on  the  pillow,  and  threatened  me 
with  her  finger:  *  Remember,  doctor,  to  no  one.*  I  calmed  her 
somehow,  gave  her  something  to  drink,  waked  the  servant,  and 
went  away.* 

At  this  point  the  doctor  again  took  snuff  with  exasperated 

enercT}-,  and  for  a  moment  seemed  stupefied  by  its  effects. 

*' ilowcvcr,  "*  he  continued,  "the  next  day,  contrar}-  to  my  ex- 
pectations, the  ]xitieiit  was  :io  lietter.  I  thought  and  thouyiu,  and 
suddenly  decided  to  njiiiain  there,  even  though  my  other  patients 
were  expecting  me.  And  you  know  one  can't  afford  to  disregard 
that:  one's  practice  saffers  if  one  does.  But  in  the  first  place,  the 
patient  was  really  in  danger;  and  secondly,  to  tell  the  truth,  I 
felt  strongly  drawn  to  her.  Besides,  I  liked  the  whole  family. 
Hiough  they  were  really  badly  off,  they  were  singularly  —  I  may 
say  cultivated  people.  Their  father  had  been  a  learned  man, 
an  author:  he  died  of  mnrse  in  poverty,  but  he  had  managed 
before  he  died  to  give  his  children  an  excellent  education:  he 
left  a  lot  of  books  too.  Either  because  I  looked  after  the  invalid 
very  car^lly,  or  for  some  other  reason — anyway,  I  can  venture 
to  say  an  the  household  loved  me  as  if  I  were  one  of  the  family. 

*  Meantime  the  roads  were  in  a  worse  state  than  ever:  all 
communications,  so  to  say,  were  cut  off  completely;  even  medi- 
cine could  with  difficulty  be  got  from  the  town.  The  sick  girl 
was  not  getting  better  Day  after  day,  and  day  after  day  — 
but  —  here- — "  (The  dtictor  made  a  brief  pause.)  *' I  declare  I 
don't  know  how  to  tell  you."  (He  again  took  snufT,  coughed,  and 
swallowed  a  little  tea.)  "I  will  tell  you  without  beating  about 
the  bush.  My  patient — how  should  I  say?  Well,  she  had  fallen 
in  love  with  me — or  no,  it  was  not  that  she  was  in  love — how- 
ever— really,  how  should  one  say?*  (The  doctor  looked  down 
and  grew  red.)  "No,*  he  went  on  quickly:  *in  love,  indeed! 
A  man  should  not  overestimate  himself  She  was  an  edueaied 
girl,  clever  and  well-read;  and  I  ha<I  e\en  forgotten  my  Latin, 
one  may  say,  completely.  As  to  appearance  "  (the  doctor  looked 
himself  pver  with  a  smile),  «I  am  nothing  to  boast  of  there 
either.  But  God  Almighty  did  not  make  me  a  fool:  I  don't  take 
black  for  white;  I  know  a  thing  or  two;  I  could  see  very  clearly, 
for  instance,  that  Alexandra  AndreSvna  (that  was  her  name)  did 
not  feel  love  for  m^  but  had  a  friendly — so  to  say — inclination — 
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a  respect  or  something  for  me.  Though  she  herself  perhaps 
mistook  this  sentiment^  anyway  this  was  her  attitude:  you  may 
form  your  own  judgment  of  it.  But,**  added  the  doctor,  who 
had  brought  out  all  these  disconnected  sentences  without  taking 
breath,  and  with  oln  ious  embarrassment,  **  I  seem  to  be  wander- 
ing rather  —  you  won  t  understand  anything  like  this.  There, 
with  your  leave,  I  will  relate  it  all  in  order.* 

He  drank  off  a  glass  of  tea,  and  began  in  a  calmer  voice. 

*  Well,  then.  My  patient  kept  getting  worse  and  worse.  You 
are  not  a  doctor,  my  good  sir:  you  cannot  understand  what  passes 
in  a  poor  fellow's  heart,  especially  at  first,  when  he  begins  to 
suspect  that  the  disease  is  getting  the  upper  hand  of  him.  What 
becomes  of  liis  bcUct  in  himself?  You  suddenly  grow  so  timid: 
it's  indescriluible.  You  fancy  then  that  you  have  forgotten  cverv- 
thing  you  knew,  and  that  the  patient  has  no  faith  in  you,  and 
that  Other  people  begin  to  notice  how  distracted  you  are,  and 
tell  you  the  symptoms  with  reluctance;  that  they  are  looking  at 
you  suspiciously,  whispering.  Ah !  it's  horrid !  There  must  be  a 
remedy,  you  think,  for  this  disease,  if  one  could  find  it.  Isn't 
this  it?  You  try — no,  that's  not  it!  You  don't  allow  the  medi- 
cine the  necessary  time  to  do  cr^^nd  You  clutch  at  one  thing, 
then  at  another.  Sometimes  you  lake  up  a  book  of  medical  pre- 
scriptions—  here  it  is.  you  think!  SumcLiincs,  by  Jove,  you  pick 
one  out  by  chance,  thinking  to  leave  it  to  fate.  But  meantime 
a  fellow-crcaturc's  dying,  and  another  doctor  would  have  saved 
him.  *We  must  have  a  consultation,*  you  say:  <I  will  not  take 
the  responsibility  on  myself.'  And  what  a  fool  you  look  at  such 
times!  Well,  in  time  you  learn  to  bear  it:  it's  nothing  to  you. 
A  man  has  died — but  it's  not  your  fault;  you  treated  him  by 
the  rules. 

*•  But  what's  still  more  torture  to  you  is  to  see  blind  faith 
in  yo»i,  and  to  feel  yourself  that  vou  are  not  able  to  be  of  iise. 
Well,  it  was  just  this  blind  faith  that  the  whole  of  Alexandra 
AndreSvna's  family  had  in  me;  they  had  forgotten  to  think  that 
their  daughter  was  in  danger.  I,  too,  on  my  side  assure  them 
that  it's  nothing;  but  meantime  my  heart  sinks  into  my  boots. 
To  add  to  our  troubles,  the  roads  were  in  such  a  stat9  that  the 
coaohmrm  was  gone  for  whole  days  together  to  get  medicine. 
.\iu]  1  never  left  the  [^ritient's  room;  T  could  not  tear  myself 
away:  I  tell  her  amusing  stories,  you  know,  and  play  cards  \\i;h 
her.    I  watch  by  her  side  at  night.    The  old  mother  thanks  me 
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with  tears  in  her  eyes-  but  I  think  to  myself,  *I  don't  deserve 
your  gratitude.*  I  frankly  ccmfcss  to  ynr.  —  there  is  no  object  in 
concealing:  it  now  —  1  was  in  love  with  my  patient.  And  Alex- 
andra Andrcevna  had  grown  lund  of  me;  sometimes  she  would 
not  let  any  one  be  in  her  room  but  me.  She  began  to  talk  to 
me,  to  adc  me  questions:  where  I  had  studied,  how  I  lived,  who 
are  my  people,  whom  I  go  to  see.  I  feel  that  she  ought  not 
to  talk;  but  forbid  ber  tO'— forbid  her  resolutely,  you  know~ 
I  could  not.  Sometimes  I  held  my  head  iu  my  hands,  and  asked 
myself,  *What  are  you  doing,  villain?*  And  she  would  take 
my  hand  and  hold  it,  give  me  a  long,  long  look,  and  turn  away, 
sii^-h,  and  say,  'How  good  you  are!*  Her  hands  were  so  fever- 
ish, her  eyes  so  laiy^e  and  languid.  *  Yes. *  she  saxs,  'you  are  a 
good,  kind  man;  you  are  not  like  our  neighbors.  iSo,  you  are 
not  like  that.  Why  did  I  not  know  you  till  now!*  'Al^andra 
AndreSvna,  calm  yourself/  I  say.  'I  feel — believe  me,  I  dont 
know  how  I  have  gained — but  there,  calm  jrourself.  All  wiU  be 
right;  you  will  be  well  again.* 

*And  meanwhile  I  must  tell  you,**  continued  the  doctor, 
bending  forward  and  raising  his  eyebrows,  **  that  they  associated 
very  little  with  the  nei,L;hbors,  because  the  smaller  ]jcople  were 
not  on  their  level,  and  pride  hindered  iheni  from  hein<^  friendly 
with  the  rich.  I  tell  you,  they  were  a.n  exceptionally  cultivated 
family;  so  you  know  it  was  gratifying  for  me.  She  would  only 
take  her  medicine  from  my  hands;  she  would  lift  hersdf  np, 
poor  girl,  with  my  aid,  take  it,  and  gaze  at  me.  My  heart  felt 
as  if  it  were  bursting.  And  meanwhile  she  was  growing  worse 
and  worse,  worse  and  worse,  all  the  time:  she  will  die,  I  think 
to  myself;  she  must  die.  Believe  me,  I  would  sooner  have 
gone  to  the  grave  myself:  and  here  were  her  mother  and  sis- 
ters watching  mc,  looking  into  my  eyes;  and  their  faiih  in  nie 
was  wearing  away. —  *WeU,  how  is  she?*  —  *Oh,  all  right,  all 
right!*'- AH  right,  indeed!  My  mind  was  failing  me. 
•  *Well,  I  was  sitting  one  night  alone  again  by  my  patient. 
The  maid  was  sitting  there  too,  and  snoring  away  in  full  swing: 
I  can't  find  fault  with  the  poor  girl,  though,— she  was  worn  out 
too.  Alexandra  Andrcevna  had  felt  very  unwell  all  the  eveniny^- 
she  was  very  feverisli.  Until  midnight  she  kept  tossing  about:  at 
last  she  seemed  to  fall  asleep;  at  least  she  lay  still  without  stir- 
ring. The  lamp  was  burning  in  the  corner  before  the  holy 
image.   I  sat  there,  you  know,  with  my  head  bent;  Z  even  dosed 
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a  little.  Saddenly  it  seemed  as  thotigh  some  one  touched  me 
in  the  side;  I  turned  round.   Good  Godl  Alexandra  AndreSvna 

was  gazing;  with  intent  eyes  at  me,  her  Hps  parted,  her  cheeks 
seemed  burning. —  'What  is  ii *  —  'Doctor,  shall  I  die?*  —  'Mer- 
ciful Heavens!  *  —  ' No,  doctor,  no:  please  don't  tell  me  I  shall 
live  —  don't  say  s(<.  If  yon  knew  —  listen!  for  (lod's  sake  don't 
conceal  my  real  position,'  and  her  brcaiii  cumc  so  fast.  'If  I 
can  know  for  certain  that  I  must  die,  then  I  will  tell  you  all — 
all!* — 'Alexandra  AndreSvna,  I  beg Listen:  I  have  not  been 
asleep  at  alt  I  have  been  looking  at  you  a  long  while.  For 
God's  sake!-»I  believe  in  you;  you  are  a  good  man,  an  honest 
man;  I  entreat  you  by  all  that  is  sacred  in  the  world — tell  me 
the  truth!  If  you  knew  how  important  it  is  for  me.  Doctor, 
for  God's  sake  tell  mc.  Am  I  in  danger'* — -'What  can  I  tell 
you,  Alexandra  Andrcevna,  pray?*  —  'For  God's  sake,  I  beseech 
you!*  —  *I  can't  disguise  from  you,*  I  say,  'Alexandra  AndreSvna, 
you  are  certainly  in  danger;  but  God  is  merciful.*  —  'I  shall  die, 
I  shall  die.*  And  it  seemed  as  tlioagh  she  were  pleased,  her 
face  grew  so  bright;  I  was  alarmed. — <  Don't  be  afraid,  dont 
be  aftaid!  I  am  not  frightened  of  death  at  all.*  She  suddenly 
sat  up  and  1  '  on  her  elbow.  'Now,  yes,  now  I  can  tell 
you  that  I  thank  you  with  my  whole  heart  —  that  you  are  kind 
and  good  —  that  I  love  you !  *  I  stare  at  her  like  one  possessed ; 
it  was  ttriil)1e  for  mc,  you  know. —  'Df)  you  hear,  I  love  you!*  — 
^Alexandra  Andreevna,  how  have  I  deserved  —  *  *  No,  no,  you 
don*t — you  don't  understand  me.*  And  suddenly  she  stretched 
out  her  arms,  and  taking  my  head  in  her  hands,  she  kissed  it 

*  Believe  me,  I  almost  screamed  aloud.  I  threw  myself  on  my 
knees,  and  buried  my  head  in  the  pillow.  She  did  not  speak; 
her  fingers  trembled  in  my  hair;  I  listen;  she  is  weeping.  I 
began  to  soothe  her,  to  assure  her; — I  really  don't  know  what 
I  did  say  to  her  'You  will  wake  up  the  girl,*  i  say  to  her: 
'Alexandra  Andrcevna,  I  thank  you —  Believe  me —  Calm  your- 
self.* 'Enough,  enough!*  she  persisted:  'never  mind  all  of  them; 
let  them  awake,  then;  let  them  come  in — it  does  not  matter:  I 
am  dying,  you  see.  And  what  do  you  fear  ?  why  are  you  afraid  ? 
Lift  up  your  head. — Or  perhaps  you  don't  ^ve  me;  perhaps  I 
am  wrong.  In  that  case,  forgive  me.*  —  'Alexandra  Andreevna, 
what  are  you  saying!  I  love  you,  Alexandra  Andreevna.*  She 
looked  straight  into  my  eyes,  and  opened  her  arms  wide.  'Then 
take  me  in  your  arms.'   I  teU  you  frankly,  I  don't  Icnow  how  it 
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was  T  did  noi  go  mad  that  night.  1  teel  that  my  patient  is  kill- 
in;;  herself;  I  see  that  she  is  not  fully  herself;  I  understand,  too, 
that  if  she  did  not  consider  herself  on  the  point  of  death  she 
would  never  have  thought  of  me:  and  indeed,  say  what  you  will, 
it's  hard  to  die  at  twenty  without  having  known  love;  this  was 
what  was  torturing  her;  this  was  why,  in  despair,  she  caught  at 
me  —  do  you  understand  now?  But  she  held  me  in  her  arms, 
and  would  not  let  me  go.  *Have  pity  on  me,  Alexandra  An- 
drccvna,  and  have  pity  on  yourself,*  I  say.  *Why.'  she  says, 
*what  is  there  to  think  of?  You  know  I  must  die.*  This  she 
repeated  incessantly.  *  If  I  knew  that  I  should  return  to  life, 
and  be  a  proper  young  lady  again,  I  should  be  ashamed — of 
course,  ashamed;  but  why  now?' — *But  who  has  said  you  will 
die  ?'^*  Oh,  no,  leave  off!  you  will  not  deceive  me;  you  don't 
know  how  to  lie — look  at  your  face.*  —  *You  shall  live,  Alex* 
andra  AndreSvna:  I  will  cure  you;  we  will  ask  your  mother's 
blessing — we  will  be  united  —  we  will  be  happy  *  -  *  No,  no,  I 
have  your  word, —  1  must  die:  you  have  promised  me — you 
have  told  me.* 

*  It  was  cruel  for  me  —  cruel  for  many  reasons.  And  see  what 
trifling  things  can  do  sometimes;  it  seems  nothing  at  all,  but  it's 
painful.  It  occurred  to  her  to  ask  me  what  is  my  name;  not 
my  surname,  hat  my  first  name.  I  must  needs  be  so  unlucky  as 

to  be  called  Trifon.  Yes  indeed — Trifon  Ivan'itch.  Even,'  one 
in  the  house  called  me  doctor.  However,  there's  no  help  for  it. 
I  say,  *  Trifon,  madam.*  She  frowned,  shook  her  head,  and  mut- 
tered somethinpf  in  French  ah,  si uncthiny^  unj^lt  asant,  of  course! 
And  then  she  lauglied — disagreeably  too.  Well,  I  spent  the 
whole  night  with  her  in  this  way.  Before  morning  I  went 
away,  feeling  as  though  I  were  mad.  When  I  went  again  into 
her  room  it  was  daytime,  after  morning  tea.  Good  God!  I  could 
scarcely  recognize  her;  people  are  laid  in  their  grave  looking 
better  than  that.  I  swear  to  you,  on  my  honor,  I  don't  under- 
stand—  I  absolutely  don't  understand — now.  liow  I  lived  Uiroug-h 
that  experience.  Three  days  and  nigfhts  my  patient  still  lingered 
on.  And  what  nights!  What  things  she  said  to  me!  And  on 
the  last  night — only  imagine  to  yourself — I  was  sitting  near  her, 
and  kept  praying  to  God  for  one  thing  only:  'Take  her,'  I  said, 
*  quickly,  and  me  with  her.* 

•  Suddenly  the  old  mother  comes  unexpectedly  into  the  room. 
I  had  already  the  evening  before  told  her — the  mother — there 
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was  little  hope,  and  it  wor.ld  be  well  to  send  for  a  priest. 
When  the  sick  girl  saw  her  riioiher  she  said :  ^  it's  very  well  you 
have  come:  look  at  us,  we  love  one  another;  we  have  given  each 
other  our  word.'  'What  does  she  say,  doctor?  wliat  does  she 
say?'  I  turned  livid,  *She  is  wandering,*  I  say:  'the  fever.* 
But  she — ^Hiisb,  bush;  you  told  me  something  quite  different 
just  now,  and  have  taken  my  ring.  Why  do  you  pietend?  My 
mother  is  good — she  will  forgive  —  she  will  understand — and 
I  am  dying.  I  have  no  need  to  tell  lies;  give  me  your  hand.* 
I  jumped  up  and  ran  out  of  the  room.  The  old  lady,  of  course, 
guessed  how  it  was. 

*I  will  not,  however,  weary  you  any  long'er;  and  to  me  too, 
of  course,  it's  painful  to  recall  all  this.  My  patient  pus.seU  away 
the  next  day.  God  rest  her  soul!"  the  doctor  added,  speaking 
quickly  and  with  a  sigh.  *  Before  her  death  she  asked  her  family 
to  go  out  and  leave  me  alone  with  her.* 

**  Forgive  me,*  she  said:  *I  am  perhaps  to  blame  towards 
you —  Hy  illness—  But  believe  me,  I  have  loved  no  one  more 
than  you :  do  not  forget  me  —  keep  my  ring. '  * 

The  doctor  turned  away;  I  took  his  hand. 

"Ah!"  ho  said,  "let  us  talk  of  something  else;  —  or  would 
you  care  to  play  preference  lur  a  small  stake  ?  It  is  not  for  peo- 
ple like  me  to  give  way  to  exalted  emotions.  There's  only  one 
thing  for  me  to  think  of:  how  to  keep  the  children  from  crying 
and  the  wife  from  scolding.  Since  then,  you  know,  I  have  had 
time  to  enter  into  lawful  wedlock,  as  they  say. — Oh !  I  took 
a  merchant's  daughter  —  seven  thousand  for  her  dowry.  Her 
name's  Akulina:  it  goes  well  with  Trifon.  She  is  an  ill-tempered 
woman,  I  must  tell  you,  but  luckily  she's  asleep  all  day. —  Well, 
shall  it  be  preference  ?  • 

We  sat  down  to  preference  for  halfpenny  points.  Trifon 
Ivan'itch  won  two  roubles  and  a  half  from  me,  and  went  home 
late,  well  pleased  with  his  success. 
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